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BOOK I. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE KINO. 



Thb king laid his flute aside, and with his hands 
folded behind his back, walked thoughtfully up and 
down his room in Sans-SoucL His countenance was 
now tranquil, his brow cloudless ; with the aid of 
music he had hannonized his soul, and the anger 
and displeasure he had so shortly before felt were 
soothed by the melodious notes of his flute. 

The lojkg was no longer angry, but melancholy, 
and the smile that played on his lip was so re- 
agned and painful that the brave Marquis d' Argens 
would have wept had he seen it, and the stinging 
jest of Yoltaire hare been silenced. 

Bat neither the marquis nor Yoltaire, nor any of 
his friends were at present in Potsdam. D'Argens 
was m France, with his young wife, Barbe Och 
Am ; Yoltaire, after a succession of difficulties 
and quarrds, had departed forever ; General Roth- 
eoberg had also fleparted to a land from which no 
cue returns — ^he was dead ! My lord marshal had 
vetoraed to Scotland, Algarotti to Italy, and Bas- 
- tiani still hddl hii> office m Breslau. Sans-Souci, 
Alt had been heretofore the seat of joy and 
hnj^Biig wiIf— Sans-Soud was now stiU and lone- 
ly; yoaih, beantg^ and gladness had forsaken it 
fixever; eamestneSB and duty had taken their 
ihee, and reigned in miyesty withm those walls 
Alt had 80 often echoed with the happy laugh 
ttd sparkling Jest of the king's friends and con- 
tiBponuies. 

hederidc thought of this, as with folded hands 
k walked vp and down, and recalled the past. 
ktk in de^ thought, he remained standing 

1 



before a picture that hung on the wall above 
his secretary, which represented Barbarina in 
the &8cinating costume of a shepherdess, as he 
had seen her for the first time ten years ago; 
it had been painted by Pesne for the king. 
What recollections, what dreams arose before the 
king's soul as he gazed at that bewitching and 
lovely face; at those sofl, melting eyes, whose 
glance had once made him so happy ! But that 
was long ago ; it had passed like a sunbeam on a 
rainy day, it had been long buried in clouds. 
These remembrances warmed the king's heart as 
he now stood so soUtary and loveless before this 
picture ; and he confessed to that sweet image, 
once so fondly loved, what he had never admitted 
to himself, that his heart was very lonely. 

But these piUnful recollections, these sad 
thoughts, did not last. The king roused himself 
from those dangerous dreams, and on leaving the 
picture cast upon it almost a look of hatred. 

" This is foUy," he said ; " I will to work." 

He approached the secretary, and seized the 
sealed letters and packets that were lying there. 
" A letter and packet from the queen," he said, 
wonderingly opening the letter first Casting a 
hasty glance through it, a mocking smile crossed 
his face. " She sends me a French translation of 
a prayer-book," he said, shrugging his shoulders. 
**Poor queen 1 her heart is not yet dead, though, 
by Heaven I it has suffered enough." 

He threw the letter carelessly aside, without 
glancing at th'e book ; its sad, pleading prayer 
was but an echo of the thoughts trembling in her 
heart. 

"Bagatelles! nothing more," he murmured, 
after reading the other letters and laying tbfflox 
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aside. He then rang hastily, and bade the servant 
send Baron Pollnitz to him as soon as he appeared 
in the audience-chamber. 

A few minutes later the door opened, and the 
old, wrinkled, sweetly smiling face of the un- 
daunted courtier appeared. 

'* Approach,'* said the king^ adrancmg a few 
steps to meet him. '* Do you bring me his sub- 
mission ? Does my brother Henry acknowledge 
that it is Tain to defy my power ?" 

FoUnitz shrugged his shoulders. '*Sire,'' he 
said, sighing^ " his highness will not understand 
that a prince must have no heart. He still con- 
tinues in his disobedience, and declares that no 
man should marry a woman without loving her ; 
that he would be contemptible and cowardly to al- 
low himself to be forced to do what should be the 
firee choice of his own heart.*' 

Pollnitz had spoken with downcast eyes and 
respectfhl countenance ; he appeared not to notice 
that the king reddened and his eyes burned with 
anger. 

** Ah I my brother dared to say that ? " cried the 
king. ** He has the Utopian thought to believe 
that he can defy my wishes. Tell him he is mis- 
taken ; he must submit to me as I had to submit 
to my father." 

** He gives that as an example why he will not 
yield. He believes a forced marriage can never 
be a happy one ; that your ms^esty had not only 
made yourself unhappy by your marriage, but 
also your queen, and. that there was not a lady 
in the land who would exchange places with yoUr 
wife." 

The king glanced piercingly at Pollnitz. " Do 
you know it would have been better had you for- 
gotten a few of my wise brother's words?" 

" Your majesty commanded me to teU you faith- 
fully every word the prince said." 

" And you are too much a man of truth and 
obedience, too little of a courtier, not to be frank 
and faithful. Is it not so ? Ah I vraimerUf I 
know you, and I know very weU that you are 
playing a double game. But I warn you not to 
follow the promptings of your wicked heart. I 
desire my brother to many, do you hear ? I will 
it, and you, the grand chamberlain. Baron Poll- 
nitz, shall feel my anger if he does not consent." 

*^ And if he does ? " said Pollnitz, in his laugh- 
ing, shameless manner ; ** if I persuade the prince 
to submit to your wishes, what recompense shall 
I reodve ? " 

*'Qn the 6%y of their betrothal, I will raise 
your income five hundred crowns, and pay your 
debts." 

^ Ah, aire, in what a pitiable dOemma you are 



placing me ! Your m^esty wishes Prince Henry 
to engage himself as soon as possible, and I must 
now wish it to be as late as possible." 

"And why?" 

" Because I must hasten to make as many debtfi 
as possible, that your majesty may pay them." 

"You are and will remain an unmitigated 
fool ; old age will not even cure you," said the 
king, smiling. "But speak, do you think m) 
brother may be brought to reason ? " 

Pollnitz shrugged his shoulders, gave a sl^ 
smile, but was silent 

"You do not answer me. Is my brother u 
love ? and has he confided in you ? " 

" Sire, I believe the prince is in love from enrat^ 
alone, but he swears it is his first love." 

"That is an oath that is repeated to each lad^ 
love ; I am not afraid of it," said the king, siail 
ing. " Who is the enchantress that has heard Ixi 
first loving vows ? She is doubtless a fairy — i 
goddess of beauty." 

" Yes, sire, she is youug and beautif\il, and de 
clares it is also her first love, so no one can doabt 
its purity ; no one understands love as well as this 
fair lady ; no other than Madame von Eleist, who, 
as your majesty remembers, was lately divorced 
from her husband." 

" And is now free to love again, as it appears," 
said the king, with a mocking smile. " But the 
beautiful Louise von Schwerin is a dangerous, dar- 
ing woman, and we must check her clever plaas 
in the bud. If she desires to be loved by my 
brother, she possesses knowledge, beauty, and ex- 
perience to gain her point and to lead him into all 
manner of follies. This affair must be brought 
quickly to a close, and Prince Henry acknowl- 
edged to be the prince royal." 

" Prince Henry goes this evening to Berlin to 
attend a feast ^ven by the Prince of Prussia," 
whispered PoUnitz. 

" Ah ! it is true the prince's arrest ceases at six 
o'clock, but he will not forget that he needs per* 
mission to leave Potsdam." 

" He will forget it, sbre." 

The king walked up and down in silence, and 
his countenance assumed an angry and threaten- 
ing appearance. ** This struggle must be brou^t 
to a dose, and that speedily. My brother must 
submit to my authority. Go and watch his move- 
ments ; as soon as he leaves, come to me." 

Long after Pdllnitz had left hun, the king paced 
his chamber in deep thought "Poor Henry I I 
dare not sympathize with you ; you are a king's 
80ii--.that means a slare to your podtion. Whj 
has Providence given hearts to kings as to other 
men ? Why do we thkst so for love ? as the in* 
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toidcating drink is always denied us, and we dare 
not drink it ey^ when oiTeFed by the most be- 
witching enchantress ! " 

Inyoluntarily his' eye rested upon the beautiful 
pietare of Barbarina. But he would hare no pity 
with himself^ as he dared not show mercy to his 
brother. Seizing the silrer bell, he rang it hast- 
fly: 

"Take that picture from the wall, and carry it 
Immediately to the inspector, and tell him to hang 
it m the picture-gallery," said Frederick, 

He looked on quietly as the servant took the 
picture down and carried it from the room, then 
siglied and gazed long at the place where it had 



" Empty and cold I The last token of my youth 
is gone ! I am now the king, and, with God^s 
bleadng, will be the father of my people." 



CHAPTER II. 



PRINCK HENRT. 



hoses Henrt sat quiet and motionless in his 

lonely room ; dark thoughts seemed to trouble 
liim; his brow was clouded, his lips compressed. 
Had yoa not known him, you would have taken 
him for the king, so great was the resemblance of 
the two brothers ; but it was only an outward re- 
sembhuice. The prince had not the spiritual ex- 
pression, his eyes had not the passionate fire, his 
firae (beautiful as it was) wanted the fascinating 
geniality, the sparkling inspiration, that at all 
times lighted the king's countenance like a sun- 
beam. 

The prince possessed a greater mind, a clearer 
understanding, but he wanted soul and poetic 
feelmg, and allowed himself at times to ridicule 
his brother's poetic efforts. The king, knowing 
this, was inclined to regard the shortcomings of 
the prince as a determined contempt and resist- 
ance to his command ; and as the prince became 
more reckless and more indifferent, he became 
more severe and harsh. Thus the struggle com- 
moiced that had existed for some time between 
the two brothers. 

For the last four days the prince had been in 
anest for disobeying orders, but the hour of his 
release was approaching, and he awaited it with 
impatience. 

Hie bell of the nearest church had just an- 
ooonee^ the hour of six. The door opened imme- 
&tdtyy and an officer, in the name of the king, 
pioiKniiiced his arrest at an end. 



The prince answered with a low bow, and re- 
mained seated, pointing haughtily to the door; 
but as the officer left him he arose and paced hast- 
ily to and fro. 

"He treats me like a school-boy," he mur- 
mured; " but I shall show him that I have a will 
of my own ! I wiU not be intimidated — ^I will not 
submit ; and if the king does not cease to annoy 
me, if he continues to forget that I am not a slave, 
but son and brother of a king, no motives shall 
restrain me, and I also will forget, as he does, that 
I am a prince, and remember only that I am a 
free, responsible man. He wishes me to marry, 
and therefore has me followed, and surrounds me 
with spies. He wishes to force me to marry. 
Well, I will marry, but I will choose my own 
wife!" 

The prince had just made this resolve, when the 
door opened, and the servant announced that 
Messrs. Ealkreuth and Eaphengst awaited his 
commands. 

He bade them enter, and advancing smilingly 
gave them his hand. 

" Welcome ! welcome ! " he said ; " the cage is 
open, and I may ei\joy a littie air an4 sunshine ; 
let us not delay to make use of this opportunity. 
Our horses shall be saddled." 

" They are already saddled, prince," said Baron 
Ealkreuth. " I have ordered them to the court, 
and as soon as it is dark- we will mount them." 

" What I is it not best that we should mount 
before my door and ride openly away ? " said the 
prince, wonderingly. 

" It is my opinion that is the best pkn," cried 
Baron Eaphengst, laughing gayly. ** Every one 
will believe your highness to be simply taking a 
ride, while curiosity would be raised if we left the 
city on foot." 

" I think leaving in the dark, and on foot, looks 
as if I were afwdd," said the prince, thoughtfully. 

" Secresy is good for priests and old women, 
but not for us," cried Eaphengst 

*' Secresy suits all who wish to do wrong," said 
Ealkreuth, eamestiy. 

The prince glanced hastily at him. " You be- 
lieve, then, we are about to do wrong ? " 

" I dare not speak of your highness, but we two 
are certainly doing wrong ; we are about to com- 
mit an act of insubordination. But still, my 
prince, I am ready to do so, as your highness wishes 
us to accompany you." 

The prince did not answer, but stepped to the 
window, and looked out thoughtfully and silently. 
In a few moments he returned, looking calm and 
resolute. 

"Ealkreuth is right— we were going to da 
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wrong, and we muBt aToid it I shall write to 
the king, and ask leaye for you and myself to go 
to Berlin." 

"That is, unfortunately, impossible," said a 
sweet voice behind him, and as the prince turned 
ho saw the smiling face of FoUnitz. "I beg 
pardon, your highness, for having entered unan- 
nounced, but you allowed me to come at this hour 
and give you an account of the commissions you 
gave me." 

**Why do you say it is impossible to obtain 
leave of the king to-day ? " asked Henryi hastily. 

^Because his nugesty is already in the concert- 
saloon, and your highness knows that he has 
strictly forbidden any one to disturb him there." 

** We shall, then, have to give up our plan, and 
remain here," said the prince. 

Eaphengst glanced angrily and threateningly at 
his friend. 

"And why should your highness do this?" 
asked Follnitz, astonished. " All your prepara- 
tions are made, all your commands fulfilled. I 
have procured your costumes ; no one will recog- 
nize you, and if they should, would not dare to 
betray you to the king. Only two persons kn^w 
that you are to visit the ball, the Frince of Frus- 
sio, and a lovely lady, whose beautiful eyes were 
misty with tears when I delivered her your mes- 
sage. * Tell the prince,* she murmured, in a ten- 
der voice, * I will await him there, even if I knew 
the king would crush me with his anger.* ** 

The prince blushed with joy. " And you say it 
is impossible for me to see the king ? " 

" Impossible, my prince.** 

" Well, we will have to renounce it,** said the 
prince, sighing. 

" Renounce seeing the king, yes ! for he will not 
leave his room in Sans-Souci to-day.** 

" Then we would be entirely salt * he would not 
notice our departure,** said Eaphengst, quickly. 

" Entirely safe,** said Folhiitz. 

" That is, if Baron FoUnitz does not hunself 
mform the king,** said Baron Kalkreuth, whose 
qmck, clear glance rested upon the smiling face 
of the courtier, and appeared to read his inmost 
thoughts. 

Baron Fullnitz cast a suspicious and angry 
glance at Kalkreuth. " I did not know that bor- 
rowing money from you gave you the right to 
speak rudely to me I ** 

"Silence I gentlemen,** cried the prince, who, 
until now, had stood quietly struggling with his 
own wishes. " Take your cloaks and let us walk. 
Did you not say that horses were awaiting us at 
the door. Baron Kalkreuth ? ** 

" I said so, your highness.*' 



"And you. Folhiitz? Did you not say that 
three costumes awaited us in Berlin ? ** 

" Yes, your highness.** 

"Well, then,** said the prince, smiling, "we 
must not allow the horses and costumes to await 
us any longer. Come, gentlemen, we will ride to 
BerUn.** 

" Really it was hard to get him off,** murmured 
Follnitz, as he regained the street, and saw the 
three young men fading in the distance. " The 
good prince had quite a dutiful emotion ; if the 
king only knew it, he would forgive him all, and 
renounce the idea of his marriage. But that 
would not suit me-— my debts would not be paid ! 
I must not tell the king of his brother's inward 
struggle.** 

"Weill** said the king, as Follnitz entered, 
" has my brother really gone to Berlin ? *' 

" Yes, your majesty, and accompanied by the 
two Messieurs — ^" 

" Silence I ** cried the king, hastily ; '* I do not 
wish to know their names, I should have to punish 
them also. He has th^ gone, and without any 
hesitation, any reluctance ? ** 

" Yes, sire, without hesitation. He thinks he 
has the right to go where he pleases, and to 
amuse himself as he can.*' 

" Order the carriage, Follnitz,** said the king. 
" Without doubt my brother has taken the shorts 
est road to Berlin ? " 

" Yes, sire." 

" Then there is no danger of our meeting them 
and being recognized ; and as we have relays on 
the road, we will reach Berlin before them." 



CHAPTER III. 



LOUISE TON KLEIST. 



Madame ton Klbist was alone in her boudoir. 
She had just completed her toilet, and was Tiew- 
ing herself with considerable pleasure in a large 
Venetian glass. She had reason to be pleased. 
The costume of an odalisque became her wonder- 
fully; suited her luxuriant beauty, her large, 
dreamy blue eyes, her full red lips, her slender, 
swaying form. At twenty-dght, Louise von «" 
Kleist was still a sparkling beauty; the many 
trials and sorrows she had passed through hod not 
scattered the roses from her cheek, nor banished 
youth from her heart. 

Louise von Kldst resembled greatly the little 
Lonise von Schwerin of eariier days— ^e little \ 
dreamer who found it romantio to love a gardener, !! 
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and was quite ready to flee with him to a paradise 

of love. The king's watchfulness sared her from 

this romantic folly, and gare her another hasband. 

Hub unhappy match was now at an end. Louise 

WS8 again fitee. She still felt in her heart some of 

&e wild love of romance and adventure of the 

Me Louise ; she was the same daring, dreamy, 

impressible Lomse, only now. she was less inno- 

oeot. The little coquette from instinct was 

dinged into a coquette from knowledge. 

She stood before the glass and surveyed once 
more her appearance ; then acknowledged with 
t pleased smile that she was beautiful enough to 
fiisdnate all men, to arouse in all hearts a pain^ 



"But I shall love no one but the prince," she 
said, " and when my power over him is sufficient 
to induce Mm to marry me, I shall reward him by 
my faith, and entire submission to his wishes. Oh I 
Isiiall be a virtuous wife, a true and faithful moth- 
er; and my lovely little Camilla shall find in 
her mother a good and noble example. I shall 
pronuse this to my angel with my farewell kiss ; 
and then— to the ball!" 

She entered the next chamber, and stood at her 
(MdHs bed. What a strange sight ! This wo- 
man, in a fantastic, luxuriant costume, bending 
OTer the cot of the little girl, with such tender, 
pious looks, with folded hands, and soft, murmur- 
ing lips, uttering a prayer or holy wish ! 

^How beautiful she is ! " murmured Louise, not 
dreaming Ihat her own beauty at this moment 
beamed with touching splendor — ^that mother 
lo?ehad changed the alluring coquette into an 
adorable saint — **how beautiful she is 1 " 

The gay, ringing laughter of her daughter inter- 
rupted her ; the child opened her large black eyes, 
and looked amused. 

"You naughty child, you were not asleep," sjdd 
Louise. 

*'No, mamma, I was not asleep ; I was playing 
comedy." 

**Ah! and who taught you to play comedy, 
you silly child ? " said Louise, tenderly. 

The duld looked earnestly before her for a few 
moments, as children are wont to do when a ques- 
tion surprises them. 

** I believe, mamma," she said, slowly — "I be- 
lieve I learned it from you." 

''From me, Canulla ? When have you seen me 
•ct?" 

"Oh, very often," she cried, laughing. "Just a 
few days ago, mamma, don't you remember when 
we wive Tanghing and talking so merrily together, 
hkm Heitry was announced, and you sent me in- 
to tiie next room ; but the door was open, and I 



saw very well that you made a sad face, and I 
heard the prince ask you how you were, and you 
answered, *I am sick, your highness, and how 
could it be otherwise, as I am always sad or 
weeping?' Now, mother, was not that act' 
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Louise did not answer. Breathing heavily, she 
laid her hand upon her heart, for she felt a strange 
sorrow and indescribable fear. 

Camilla continued, " Oh ! and I saw how tender- 
ly the prince looked at you ; how he kissed you, 
and said you were as lovely as an angeL Oh, 
mamma, I too shall be beautiful, and be loved by 
a prince ! " 

" To be beautiful, darling, you must be good 
and virtuous," said the fair odatisgnte^ earnestly. 

Little Camilla arose in her bed; the white 
gown fell from her shoulders and exposed her soft 
childish form, her brown ringlets curled down her 
neck and lost themselves in her lace-covered dress. 
The chandelier that hung from the ceiling lighted 
her lovely face, and made the gold and silver em- 
broidered robes and jewels of her mother sparkle 
brilliantly. 

At this moment, as with folded arms she 
glanced up at her mother, she looked like an an- 
gel, but she had already dangerous and earthly 
thoughts in her heart. 

" Mamma," she said, " why should I be virtu- 
ous, when you are not ? " 

Louise trembled, and looked terrified at her 
daughter. "Who told you I was not virtu- 
ous?" 

" My poor, dear papa told me when he was here 
the last time. Oh, he told me a great deal, mam- 
ma ! He told," continued the child, with a sly 
smile, " how you loved a beautiful gardener, and 
ran off with him, and how he, at the conmiand of 
the king, married you and saved you from shame ; 
and he said you were not at all grateful, but had 
often betrayed and deceived him, and, because he 
was so unhappy with you, he drank so much wine 
to forget his sorrow. Oh, mamma, you don't know 
how poor papa cried as he told me all this, and 
besought me not to become like you, but to be 
good, that every one might love and respect 
me!" 

Whilst Camilla spoke, her mother had sunk 
slowly, as if crushed, to the floor ; and, with her 
face buried in the child^s bed, sobbed aloud. 

" DonH cry, mamma," said Camilla, pleadingly ; 
" believe me, I will not do as papa says, and I will 
not be so stupid as to live in a small town, where 
it is so still and lonesome." 

As her mother still wept, Camilla contmued, as 
if to quiet her : " I shall be like you, manoma ; in- 
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deed, I will. Oh, you should but see how I watch 
jou, and notice how you smile at all the gentle- 
men, what soft eyes you make, and then again, 
how cold and proud you are, and then look at 
them so tenderly I Oh, I haye noticed all, and I 
shall do just the same, and I will run away with 
a gardener, but I will not let papa catch me— no, 
not I." 

** Hush, child, hush ! ** cried the mother, rising, 
pale and trembling, from her knees ; ** you must 
become a good and virtuous girl, and never run 
away with a man. Forget what your bad father 
has told you ; you know he hates me, and has 
told you all these falsehoods to make you do the 
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same. 

" Mamma, can you swear that it is not true ? '' 

" Yes, my ohUd, I can swear it." 

" You did not run oflf with a gardener ? "• 

"No, my child. Have I not told you that a 
virtuous gbl never runs away ? " 

" You did not make papa imhappy, and, being 
ills wife, love other men ? " 

" No, mj daughter." 

** Mamma," sdd the child, after a long pause, 
" can you give me your right hand, and swear you 
did not ? " 

Louise hesitated a moment ; a cold shiver ran 
through her, she felt as if she was about to per- 
jure herself; but as she looked into the beautiful 
face of her child, whose eyes were fixed on her 
with a strange expression, she overcame her un- 
willingness. 

" Here is my hand — ^I swear that all your father 
told you is false I " 

Camilla laughed gleefully. " Oh, mamma, I have 
caught you : you always want me to tell the truth, 
and never give my right hand when a thing is not 
true, and now you have done it yourself." 

" What have I done ? " said the mother, trem- 
bling. 

" You gave me your right hand, and swore that 
all papa told me was false ; and I say it is true, 
and you have sworn falsely." 

"Why do you believe that, Camilla?" she 
asked. 

" I don't believe it, I know it," said the child, 
with a sly smile. " When papa spoke to you, for 
the last time, and told you good-by forever, he 
told you the same he had told me. Oh 1 1 was 
there and heard all ; you did not see me slip into 
the room and hide behind the fire-place. Papa told 
you that you had been the cause of all his unhappi- 
ness and shame ; that from the day you had run off 
with the gardener and he, at the king's command, 
went after you, and married you — ^from that day, he 
had been a lost man ; and when he said that, you 



cried, but did not tell him, as you told me, that it 
was not true." 

Louise did not answer. This last taunt hcui 
crushed her heart, and ^lenced her. StiU leanini; 
on the bed, she looked at her child with painFul 
tenderness. Camilla's mocking laughter hikU 
pierced her soul as with a dagger. 

" Lost," she murmured, " both of us lost I " 

With passionate despair she threw her aroc&s 
around the child, and pressed her closely ; kissed 
her wildly again and again, and covered her fikc^e 
with burning tears. 

" No, Camilla, no I you shall not be lost, yo"" 
must remain good and pure I Every child has it^s 
guardian angel ; pray, my child, pray that yot:ir 
angel may watch over you I " 

She pressed her agaui in her arms, then re- 
turned to her chamber, sadder and more hop^* 
less than she had ever been before. 

But this unusual sadness commenced to annoy 
her ; her heart was not accustomed to feel sorro w, 
and her remorseful, dreary feeling made her shud- 
der. "If the carriage would but cornel" she 
murmured, and then, as if to excuse her thought- 
lessness, she added, " it is now my holy duty to 
listen to the prince ; I must regain the respect of 
my child. Yes, yes, I must become the wife of 
Henry I I can accomplish this, for the prince loves 
me truly." 

And now, she was again the coquette, whose 
captivating smile harmonized perfectly with her 
alluring costume — ^no longer the tender mother, 
no longer the sinner sufilering from repentance and 
self-reproach. 

She stood before the glass, and arranged her 
disordered dress and smoothed her dishevelled 
hair. 

" I must be bewitching and fascinating," she 
murmured, with a smUe that showed two rows of 
pearl-like teeth ; " the prince must gain courage - 
from my glance, to offer me his hand. Oh, I 
know he is quite prepared to do so, if it were only 
to annoy his brother I " 

As she saw the carriage drive up, she exclaimed, 
with sparkling eyes, " The battle begins — to vic- 
tory!" 



CHAPTER IV. 



AT THE MASKED BALL. 



The feast had commenced. As Louise von 
Eleist, the beautiful odalisque, entered the danc- 
ing-saloon, she was almost blinded by the gay and 
sparkling assembly. The fairy-like and fantastic 
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»)be8 sparkled with gold and jewels. The sea of 
Gght thrown from the crystal chandelier upon the 
mirrors and ornaments of the brilliant saloon daz* 
ded the eye. The entertahiments of the Prince 
of Prussia were renowned for their taste and 



Unrecognized, the beautiful Louise slipped 
through the gay assembly of masks, and, when 
detectmg some friends under the muffled forms of 
their disguise, she murmured their names, and 
some mischieTOus and witty remark ; then spring- 
mg gayly on to shoot again her arrow, and excite 
astonishment and surprise. 

"Oh, that life were a masked ball ! *' she mur- 
mured BofUy to herself, ** mysterious and sweet I 
where you find more than yoa seek, and guess 
more than is known. No ol<; recognizes me here. 
' The brave and handsome Count Troussel, who is 
leaning against that pillar, and casting such mel- 
ancholy glances through the crowd, hunting for 
the one his heart adores, never dreams that she is 
sta&cBng opposite him, and is laughing at his per- 
plexity. No, he does not recognize me, and no 
one knows my costume but the prince and Foll- 
nitz, and as they have not yet found me, I con- 
dude they have not arrived. I will therefore 
amose myself during their absence.*' 

She was just approaching the sentimental cavar 
Ber, when she suddenly felt her arm touched, and, 
tommg around, saw two masks wrapped in dark 
dominoes before her. 

" Beautiful odalisque^ I bring you your sultan,'* 
mirnmred one of them, in whom she recognized 
Baron PoUnitz. 
^' And where is my sultan ? " she asked. 
"Here," said the second mask, offering the 
beautiful lady his arm. Louise saw those glorious 
eyes beaming upon her through his mask— eyes 
which the king and Prince Henry alone possessed. 
" Ah, my prince ! " she murmured softly and re- 
proachfully, " you see that it is I who have waited." 
The prince did not answer, but conducted her 
hastily through the crowd. They had soon reach- 
ed the end of the saloon. A small flight of steps 
kd them to a little boudoir opening on a balcony. 
Into this boudoir Pollnitz led the silent pair, then 
bowing low he left them. ♦ 

" My God ! your highness, if we should be sur- 
prised here ! " 

" Fear nothing, we will not be surprised. Poll 
4tz guards the door. Now, as we are alone and 
•mdisturbed, let us lay aside our disguises." 

Thus speaking, the supposed prince removed 
his mask and laid it upon the table. 

** The king I " cried Louise, terrified and step- 
(Hogbaek. 



The king's eyes rested upon her with a piercing 
glance. " What ! " he asked, " are yott still act- 
ing? You appear astonished; and still you 
must have known me. Who but the king would 
show the beautiful Madame von Eleist such an 
honor ? In what other cavalier could you place 
such perfect confidence as to accompany hun 
into this lonely boudoir ? with whom but the king 
could you have trusted your fair fame? You 
need not be alarmed ; to be in my presence is to 
be under my protection — ^the kind guardianship 
of your king. I thank you that you knew me, 
and, knowing me, followed me trustingly." 

The searching glance of th^ king alarmed Lou- 
ise ; his mocking words bewildered her, and she 
was incapable of reply. 

She bowed silently, and allowed herself to be 
conducted to the divan. 

" Sit down, and let us chat awhile," said the 
king. *^ You know I hate the noise of a feast,and 
love to retu*e into some comer, unnoticed and un- 
seen. I had no sooner discovered the fiiir Louise 
under this charming xostume, than I knew I had 
found good company. I ordered Pollnitz to seek 
out for us some quiet spot, where we might con- 
verse freely. Commence, therefore." 

" Of what shall I speak, your majesty ? " said 
Louise, confused and frightened. She knew well 
that the king had not found her by chance, but 
had sought her with a determined purpose. 

" Oh 1 that is a question whose ndiveU reminds 
me of the little Louise Schwerin of earlier days. 
' Well, let ua speak on that subject which interests 
most deeply all who know you ; let us speak of 
your happiness. You sigh. Have you already 
paid your tribute ? Do you realize the fleetness 
of all earthly bliss ? " 

" Ah ! your majesty, an unhappy marriage is 
the most bitter offering that can be made to ex- 
perience," sighed Madame von Eleist " My life 
was indeed wretched until released by your kind- 
ness from that bondage." 

" Ah, yes, it is true you are divorced. When 
and upon whom will you now bestow this small, 
white hand?" 

Louise looked up astonished. " What ! " she 
stanmiered, confused, " your majesty means — " 

"That you will certainly marry again. As 
beautiful a lady as you wiU always be surrounded 
by lovers, and I sincerely hope that you will mar- 
ry. You should go forward as an example to my 
brothers, your youthful playmates, and I will tell 
my brother Henry that marriage is not so bad a 
thing, as the beautiful Madame von Eleist has 
tried it for the second time." 

" I doubt very much, si]*e," said Louise, timidly. 
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" if the example of so insignificant a person would 
haye the (lieftired effect upon the prince.'* 

** You do yourself iiyustice. The prince has 
too strong an admiration for you, not to be influ- 
enced by your encouraging example. My brother 
must and shall marry according to his birth. I 
am assured that, contrary to my wishes and com- 
mands, he is about to make a secret and illegiti- 
mate marriage. I am not yet acquainted with 
the name of his wily mistress, but I shall learn it, 
and, when once noted in my memory, woe be unto 
her, for I shall never acknowledge such a marriage, 
and I shall take care that his mistress is not re- 
cdved at court — she shall be regarded as a dis- 
honored woman ! *' 

" Your majesty is yery stem and pitiless tow- 
ard the poor prince," said Madame Kleist, who 
had succeeded in suppressing her own emotions, 
and, following the lead of the king, she was de- 
sirous to let it appear that the subject was one of 
no personal interest to herself. 

** No," said the king, *^ I am not cruel and not 
pitiless. I must forget that I am a brother, and 
remember only I am a king, not only for the good 
of my family, but for the prosperity of my people. 
My brother must marry a princess of wealth and 
influence. TeU Prince Henry this. Now," said 
the king, with an engaging smile, " let us speak 
of your lovely self. You will, of course, marry 
again. Have you not confidence enough in me to 
tell me the name of your happy and favored 
lover ? " 

" Sire," said Louise, smiling, " I do not know it 
myself^ and to show what unbounded confidence I 
have in your majesty, I modestly confess that I am 
not positively certain whether among my many 
followers there is one who desires to be the suc- 
cessor of Kleist. It is easy to have many lovers, 
but somewhat difficult to marry suitably." 

" We need a marrying man to chase away the 
crowd of lovers," said the king, smiling. " Think 
awhile — let your lovers pass in review before 
you — ^perhaps you may find among them one who 
is both ardent and desirable." 

Louise remained thoughtful for a few moments. 
The king observed her closely. 

''Well," he said, after a pause, "have yon 
made your selection ? " 

Madame von Kleist sighed, and her beautiful 
bright eyes filled with ttfkrs. She took leave of 
her most cherished and ambitious dream — bade 
farewell to her future of rp^l pomp and splendor, 

'' Yes, sire, I have found an Spouseur^ who only 
needs enoouragement, fa offer me his heart and 
hand." 

Is he of good family ? " 
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" Yes, sire." 

" Military ? " . 

'^ Yes, sire. He wears only a ci^tain's cfMO* 
lets. Your majesty sees that I am modest." 

" On the day of his marriage he shall be msjor. 
When the Church pronounces her blessing, the 
king's blessing shall not be wanting. We are, of 
course, agreed. When will you be engaged ? " 

** Sire, that depends upon my lover, and when I 
succeed in bringing him to terms." 

" We will say in eight days. You see I am 
anxious to become speedily acquainted with one 
blissful mortal, and I think that the husband of 
the beautiful Madame Kleist will be supremely 
happy. In eight days, then, you will be engaged, 
and, to complete your good work, you must an- 
nounce this happy fact to my brother Henry. Of 
course, he must not even surmise that you sacri- 
fice yourself in order to set him a good example. 
No, you will complete your noble work, and teH 
him that a love which you could not control in 
duced you to take this step ; and that he may noi 
doubt your words, you will tell your story cheer- 
fully — ^yes, joyously." 

" Sire, it is too much — ^I cannot do it," cried 
Madame von Kleist. *' It is enough to trample upon 
my own heart ; your ms^esty cannot desire me to 
give the prince his death-blow." 

The kings eyes flashed angrily, but he controlled 
himself. 

*' His death ! " he repeated, shrugging his shoul- 
ders, '* as if men died of such small wounds. You 
know better yourself. You know that the grave 
of one love is the cradle of another. Be wse, 
and do as I tell you : in eight days you will be en- 
gaged, and then you will have the kindness to ac- 
quaint Prince Henry with your happy prospects." 

'' Ah, sire, do not be so cruel as to ask this of 
me," cried Louise, gliding from the divan upon 
her knees, '' be merdful. I am ready to obey the 
commands of my king, to make the sacrifice that 
is asked of me — ^let it not be too great a one. 
Your majesty asks that I shall draw down the 
contempt of the man I love upon myself ; that this 
man must not only give me up, but scorn me. 
You require too much. This is more than the 
strongest, bravest heart can endure. Your ma- 
jesty knows that the prince loves me passionately. 
Ah, sire, your brother would have forfeited his 
rank and your favor by marrying me, but he 
would have been a happy man ; and I ask the 
king if that is not, at last, the best result ? Are 
you, sire, content and happy since you trampled 
your breathing, loving heart to death at the foot 
of the throne ? You command your brother to 
do as you have done. Well, sire, I submit — ^not 
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only to resign the prince, but to marry again, to 
marry without loTe. Perhaps mj soul will be 
kist by this peijury, but what matters that — it is 
a pl&ythmg in the hands of the king? He may 
break my heart, but it shall not be dishonored 
and trodden in the dust The prince shall cease 
to love me, but I will not be despised by him. 
He shall not think me a miserable coquette, de- 
spise, and laugh at me. Kow, sire, you can crush 
me in your anger. I have said what I had to say— 
yoa know my decision." 

She bowed her heiu almost to the earth ; mo- 
tkmleBS, kneelmg at the foot of the king, her hands 
fdded on her breast, she might in reality hare 
been taken for an odalisque but that her sad, tear- 
ful &ce was not in unison with the situation or 
oostome. 

A long pause ensued— a solemn, fearful pause. 
The kug struggled with his rage, Louise with 
her disappointment and distress. Sounds of laugh- 
ter, the gay notes of music reached* them from 
the dancmg-saloon. The ball had commenced, 
and youth and beauty were minting in the dance. 
These sounds aroused the kmg, and the sad con- 
trast made Louise shudder, 

** You will not, then, comply with my request ? ** 
•aid the Idng, sternly. 

'^Sire, I cannot!" murmured Louise, raising 
her hands imploringly to the king. 

^ You cannot I " cried the king, whose face 
^wed with anger ; ** you cannot, that means you 
viD not, because your Tain, coquettish heart will 
fiot resign the love of the prince. You submit to 
leogn his hand, because you must ; but you wish 
to retain his love: he must think of you as a 
heavenly ideal, to be adored and longed for, 
|daced amongst the stars for worship. Ah, ma- 
dame, you are not willing to make the gulf be- 
tween yon impassable ! You say you wish, at 
least^ to retain the respect of Prince Henryi I i^sk 
yoo, madame, what you have done to deserve his 
" respect ? You were an ungrateful and undutiful 
dao^ter ; you did not think of the shame and 
wrrow you prepared for your parents, when you 
arranged your flight with the gardener. I suc- 
ceeded in rescuing you from dishonor by marry- 
mg you to a brave and noble cavalier. It de- 
pended upon you entirely to giun his love and 
reqiect, but you forgot your duty as a wife, as 
you had forgotten it as a daughter. You had no 
pity with thelTaults and follies of your husband, 
you drove him to despur. At last, to drown his 
HRowSy he became a drunkard, and you, instead 
of remaining at his side to encourage and counsel 
fakn, deserted him, and so heartlessly exposed 
lis ahaine that I, to put an end to the scandal, 



permitted your (Uvorce. You not only forgot your 
duty as a wife and daughter, but also as a mother. 
You have deprived your child of a father, you 
have made her an orphan ; you have soiled, al- 
most depraved her young soul ; and now, afler all 
this, you wish to be adored and respected as a 
saint by my poor brother 1 No, madame ! I shall 
know how to save him from this delusion ; I shall 
tell to him and the world the history of little 
Louise von Schwerin ! Fritz Wendel still lives, 
and, if you desire it, I can release him, and he 
may tell his romantic story." 

" Oh, for the second time to-day I have heard 
that hateful name \ ' cried Louise ; ** the past is an 
avenger that pursues us mercilessly through our 
whole lives." 

*' Choose, madame!" said the king, after a 
pause ; " will you announce your betrothal to my 
brother in a gay and unembarrassed tone, or shall 
I call Fritz Wendel, that he may sing the imhappy 
prince to sleep with his romantic history ? " 

Whilst the king spoke, Louise had raised her- 
self slowly from her knees, and taken a seat upon 
the divan. Now rising, and bowing lowly, she 
said, with trembling lips and tearful voice : '■^ Sire, 
I am prepared to do all that you wish. I shall 
announce my betrothal to the prince cheerfully, 
and without sighs or tears. But be merdful, and 
free me forever from that hideous spectre which 
seems ever at my side ! " 

" Do you mean poor Fritz Wendel ? " said the 
king, smiling. " Well, on the day of your mar- 
riage I will send him as a soldier to Poland; 
there he may relate his love-adventures, but no 
one will understand him. Are you content ? " 

" I thank you, sire," said Louise, faiutly. 

" Ah, I see our conversation has agitated you 
a little!" said the king. "Fortunately, we are 
now at an end. In the next ^ght days, remem- 
ber, you will be engaged 1 " 
. "Yes, sire." 

" The day of your marriage, I will make your 
captain a m^jor. You promise to tell my brother 
of your engagement, and that it is in accord- 
ance with the warmest wishes of your heart ? " 

" Yes, sire ; and you will banish the gardener 
forever ? " 

" I will ; but wait— one thing more. Where 
will you tell my brother of your engagement, and 
before what witnesses ? " 

" At the place and before the witnesses your 
mtgesty may select," said Madame von Eleist. 

The king thought a moment. " You will do it 
in my presence," said he; "I will let you know 
the time and place through Pollnitz. We have 
arranged our little affairs, madame, and we will 
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defloend to the saloon where, I think, your ipcmeur 
is sighing for yonr presence/* 

*^ Let him sigh, sire I With your permission, I 
should lilce to retire.*' ' 

** Go, madame, where you wish. Fdllnitz will 
oonduct you to your carriage.*' 

He offered her his hand, and, with a friendly 
bow, led her to the door. 

*' Farewell, madame 1 I believe we part 
friends ? ** 

" Sire," she answered, smiling faintly, ** I can 
only say as the soldiers do, * I thank jou for your 
gracious punishment I * ** 

She bowed and left the room hastily, that the 
king might not see her tears. 



CHAPTER V. 



A SECBItT CAPTAIN. 



The king looked long after her in ralence ; at 
first with an expression of deep pity, but this 
soon gave place to a gay, mocking smile. 

'* She is not a woman to take sorrow earnestly. 
When mourning no longer becomes her, she will 
lay it aside for the rosy robes of joy. She is a 
coquette, nothing more. It is useless to pity her." 

He now stepped upon the balcony that over- 
looked the saloon, and glanced furtively from 
behind the cui^tains upon the gay assembly be- 
low. 

" Poor, foolish mankind I how wise you might 
be, if you were not so very childish — ^if you did not 
seek joy and happiness precisely where it is not 
to be found ! But how is this ? " said the king, in- 
terrupting himself, " those two ^ant forms at the 
side of the little Armenians are certainly Barons 
Ealkreuth and Kaphengst, and that is my brother 
with them. Poor Henry I you have made a bad 
use of your freedom, and must, therefore, soon 
lose it Ah ! see how searchingly he turns his 
head, seeking his beautiful odeUiaque / In vain, 
my brother, in vain I For to-day, at least, we have 
made her a repentant Magdalen; to-morrow she 
will be again a life-enjoying Aspasia. Ah, the 
prince separates himself from his followers. I 
have a few words to whisper in the ear of the gay 
Kaphengst" 

The king stepped back into the room, and after 
resuming his mask, he descended into the saloon, 
accompanied by his grand chamberlain. 

Mirth and gayety rdgned ; the room was crowd- 
ed with masks ; here stood a group in gay con- 
versation ; there was dancing at the other end of 



the saloon. Some were listening to the 
player, as he sang, in comical German and 
verses, little incidents and adventures th 
occurred during the present year at court, 
ing forth laughter, confused silence*, and t 
Some were amusing themselves with the 
witty chat of the son of the Prince of Prus* 
little ten-year-old. Prince Frederick Williar 
was dressed as the God of Love, with b( 
quiver, dancing around, and, with an early-i 
insthict, directing his arrow at the most b( 
and fascinating ladies in the room. 

Prince Henry paid no attention to all tb 
wandering glance sought only the beautiful ] 
and a deep sigh escaped him at not having 
her. Hastily he stepped through the r< 
dancers which separated the two cavaliei 
him. 

'*It appears," murmured Baron Ealkrc 
his friend, ^* it appears to me that the prince 
like to get rid of us. He wishes to be ( 
unobserved. I think we can profit by tl 
therefore I shall take leave of you for a 
and seek my own adventures." 

" I advise you," murmured Baron Eap 
laughingly, "to appoint no rendezvous : 
morrow." 

" And why not, friend ? " 

" Because you will not be able to appe: 
you will doubtless be m arrest." 

" That is true, and I thank you for yoi 
dent advice, and shall arrange all my rend 
for the day after to-morrow. Farewell." 

Baron Kaphengst turned laughingly to f 
part of the saloon. Suddenly he felt a hand 
on his shoulder, and a low voice murmui 
name. 

Terrified, he turned. "I am not the oi 
seek, mask,*' he said ; but as he met tho 
large, burning eyes, he shuddered, and e\ 
bold, daring heart stood still a moment fn 
ror. Only the king had such eyes ; only 
such a commanding glance. 

"You say you are not the one I seeli 
the mask. "Well, yes, you speak wis( 
sought in you a brave and obedient officer, 
appears that you are not that. You are no 
lieutenant von Kaphengst ? ** 

Kaphengst thought a moment. He wi 
vinced it was the king that spoke with I 
Frederick had not attempted to disguise hii 
Kaphengst knew he was discovered. Tl 
mained nothiog for him but to try and re 
the king by a jest 

He bowed close to the king, and whii 
" Listen, mask— as you have recognized m( 
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Acknowledge the truth. Yes, I am Lieutenant Ton 
Kapbengst, and am incognito. Tou understand 
me— I came to this ball incognito. He is a scoun- 
drel who repeats it ! " and, without awaiting an 
answer, he hastened awaj to seek the prince and 
Baroa Ealkreuth, acquaint them with the king's 
presence, and fly with them from his anger. 

Bat Prince Henry, whose fruitless search for his 
sweetheart had made him angry and defiant, de- 
dtred he would remam at the ball until it was 
OTer, and that it should be optional with the king 
to insult his brother openly, and to punish and 
hamble a prince of his house before the world. 

"I, unfortunately, do not belong to the princes 
of the royal house, and I therefore fear that the 
king might regard me as the cat who had to pull 
the hot chestnuts from the ashes, and I might suffer 
for all three. I therefore pray your highness to 
allow me to withdraw.*' 

'^You may go, and if you meet Ealkreuth, ask 
hun to accompany you. You officers must not 
carry your insubordination any further. I, as 
prince, and Hohenzollem, dare the worst, but, be 
assured, I shall pay for my presumption. Fare- 
well, and hasten ! Do not forget Ealkreuth.'' 

Kaphengst sought in vain. Ealkreuth was no- 
where to be found, and he had to wend his way. 
akme to Potsdam. 

H shall take care not to await the order of the 
kmg for my arrest," said Baron Eaphengst to 
huDsel^ as he rode down the road to Potsdam. 
''I shall be in arrest when his order arrives. Per- 
liaps that will soften his anger." 

Accordingly, when Eaphengst arrived at the 
court guard, in Potsdam, he assumed the charac- 
ter of a drunken, quarrelsomis officer, and played 
lis role 80 well that the commander placed him in 
arrest 

An hour later the king's order reached the 
commander to arrest Baron Eaphengst, and with 
smiling astonishment he received the answer that 
he had been under arrest for the last hour. 

In the mean time, Eaphengst had not miscalcu- 
lated. The prince was put under arrest f<5r eight 
days, Ealkreuth for three. He was released the 
next morning, early enough to appear at the pa- 
rade. 

As the king, with his generals, rode doWn to the 
front, he immediately noticed the audacious young 
officer, whose eye met his askance and pleadingly. 
The king beckoned to him, and as Baron Eap- 
hengst stood erect before him,, the king, said, 
lingfain^y: 

'^It is truly difficult to exchange secrets with 
one of your height; bow down to me, I have 
lomething to whisper in your ear." 



The comrades and officers, yes, even the gen- 
erals, saw not without envy that the king was so 
gracious to the young Lieutenant von Eaphengst; 
whispered a few words to him confidentially, and 
then smiling and bowing graciously, moved on. 

It was, therefore, natural that, when the king 
left, all were anxious to congratulate the young 
lieutenant, and ask him what the king had whis- 
pered. But Baron Eaphengst avoided, with dig- 
nified gravity, all inquiries, and only whispered to 
his commander softly, but loud enough for every 
one to hear, the words, ** State secrets;" th^ 
bowing profoundly, returned with an earnest and 
grave face to his dwelling, there to meditate at his 
leisure upon the king's words^words both gra- 
cious and cruel, announcing his advancement, but 
at the same time condemning him to secresy. 

The king's words were : '* You are a captain, 
but he is a scoundrel who repeats it I " 

Thus Baron Eaphengst was captain, but no one 
suspected it ; the captain remained a simple lieu- 
tenant in the eyes of the world. 



CHAPTER VI. 

« 

THE LEGACY OF VON TRENCK, COLONEL OF THS 

PANDOURS. 

Baron Weinoarten, the new secretary of lega- 
tion of the Austrian embassy in Berlin, paced 
the ambassador's office in great displeasura It 
was the hour in which all who had affiurs to ar- 
range with the Austrian ambassador, passports 
to viaS, contracts to sign, were allowed entrance, 
and it was the baron's duty to receive them. 
But no one came ; no one desired to make use 
of his ability or his mediation, and this dis- 
pleased the baron and put him out of humor. It 
was not the want of work and activity that an- 
noyed him ; the baron would have welcomed the 
dolcefar nierUe had it not been unfortunately con- 
nected with his earnings ; the fees he received for 
passports, and the arrangement -of other affairs, 
formed part of his salary as secretary of lotion, 
and as he possessed no fortune, this was his only 
resource. This indigence alone led him to resign 
his aristocratic independence and freedom of ao- 
tion. He had not entered the state Service fiK>m 
ambition, but for money, that he might have the 
means of supporting his mother and unmarried 
sisters, and enable himself to live according to his 
rank and old aristocratic name. Baron Weingar- 
ten. would have made any sacrifice, submitted to 
any service, to obtain wealth. Poverty had de- 
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moralized him, pride had laid a mildew on his 
heart and stifled all noble aspirations. As he 
read a letter, just reoeived from his mother, com- 
plaining of wants and privations, telling of the at- 
tachment of a young officer to his sister, and that 
povertj alone prevented th^ marriage, his heart 
was filled with repining, and at this moment he 
was prepared to commit a crime, if, by so doing, 
he coold have obtained wealth. 

In this despairing and sorrowfVil mood he had 
entered the office, and awaited in vain for peti- 
tioners who woold pay him richly for his ser- 
vices. But the hours passed in undisturbed quiet, 
and Baron Weingarten was in the act of leaving 
the office, as the servant announced Baron von 
Waltz, and the court councillor, Zetto, from 

He advanced to meet the two gentlemen, with a 
smiling countenance, and welcomed his Austrian 
countrymen heartily. 

The two gentlemen seated themselves silently ; 
Weingarten took a seat in front of them. 

A painful, embarrassed pause ensued. The ma- 
jesdc Baron von Waltz looked silently at the 
ceiling, while the black, piercing eyes of the little 
Councillor Zetto examined the countenance of 
Weingarten with a strangely searching and pene- 
trating expression. 

" You are from "Vienna ? " said Weingarten at 
last, putting an end to this painful silence. 

" We are from Vienna," answered the baron, 
with a grave bow. 

'* And have travelled here post-haste to have 
an interview with you." 

*^ With me ? " asked the secretary of legation, 
astonished. 

" With you alone," said the baron, gravely. 

" We wish you to do the King of Prussia a 
great service," said Zetto, sol^nnly. 

Weingarten reddened, and said confusedly: 
'* The King of Prussia I You forget, gentlemen, 
that my services belobg alone to. the Empress Ma- 
ria Theresa." 

** He defends himself before he is accused," said 
Zetto, aside. "It is then true, as we have been 
told, he is playing a double game— serves Austria 
and Prussia at the same tune." Turning to Baron 
Weingarten, he said: "That which we ask of 
you will be at the same time a service to our gra- 
cious empress, for certainly it would not only dis- 
tress, but compromise her majesty, if an Austrian 
officer committed a murder in Prussia." 

" Murder ! " cried the secretary of legation. 

"Yes, an intentional murder," said Baron 
Waltz, emphaticaUy—- " the murder of the King 
•f IVussia. If you prevent this crime, you will 



receive ten thousand guilders," said Zetto, exa]» 
ining Weingarten*s countenance closely. He ra* 
marked that the baron, who was but a moment 
ago pale from terror, now reddened, and that his 
eyes sparkled joyously. 

" And what can I do to prevent this murder ? " 
asked Weingarten, hastily. 

" You can warn the Idng." 

"But to warn successfully, I must haveprooffe." 

"We are ready to give the most incontroverti- 
ble proofs." 

" I must, before acting, be convinced of the ve» 
racity of your charges." 

"I hope that my word of honor will convince 
you of their truth," said Baron Waltz, pathoti* 
callv. 

ft 

Weingarten bowed, with an ambiguous smile, 
that did not escape Zetto. He drew forth his 
pocket-book, and took from it a small, folded pa- 
per, which he handed to Weingarten. 

" If I strengthen my declaration with this pa- 
per, will you trust me ? " 

Weingarten looked with joyful astonishment at 
the paper; it was a check for two thousand 
guilders. "My sister's dowry," thought Wein- 
garten, with joy. But the next moment came 
doubt and suspicion. What if they were only try- 
ing him— -only convincing themselves if he could 
be bought ? Perhaps he was suspected of sup- 
plying the Prussian Government from time to time 
with Austrian news — of communicating to them 
the contents of important dispatches I 

The fire faded from his eye, and with a firm 
countenance he l&dd the paper upon the table. 

" You are mistaken, gentlemen 1 that is no doc- 
ument, but a check." 

"With which many documents could be pur- 
chased," said Zetto, smiling 'Placmg the pape? 
again hi his pocket-book, he took out another and 
a larger one. It was a check for three thousand 
guilders. 

But Weingarten had regained his composure. 
He knew that men acting thus must be spies or 
crimhials ; that they were testing him, or luring 
him on to some unworthy act In either case, he 
must be on his guard. 

" I beg you to confirm your charge in the usual 
manner," said he, with a cold, indifferent glance 
at the paper. " Murder is a dreadful accusation 
— ^yoa cannot act too carefully. You say that an 
Austrian officer intends to murder the 'King of 
Prussia. How do you know this ? " 

" From himself," said Baron Waltz ; " he com- 
municated his intentions to me, and confided to 
me his entire plan." 

" It appears," remarked Wehsgarten, mocking- 
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ly, ''that the officer had reason to believe he 
imght trust you with this terrible secret** 

"Tou see, however, that he was mistakeD,** 
Mud the baron, smilingly. *^ I demand of you to 
warn the King of Prussia of the danger that 
thieatens him.** 

"I shall be compelled to make this danger 
dear, give all particulars, or the king will laugh 
at my stcnry and consider it a fairy tale.** 

"Toa shall ^ve him conyincing proof. Say to 
him that the murder is to be committed wh^i his 
majesty attends the Austrian review at Eonigs- 
berg." 

"How will the officer cross the Prussian bor- 
der?" 

** He is suppHed with an Austrian passport, and 
imder the pretence of inheriting a large property 
inPlnusia, he has obtained leave of absence for a 
month.** 

" There remains now but one question : why 
does the officer wish to murder the king ? what 
moti?e leads him to do so ? ** 

"Revenge,** said Baron von Waltz, solemnly — 
'^ an act of vengeance. This Austrian officer who 
is resoked to murder the king of Prussia, is Fred- 
erick von Trenck,*' 

Weingarten was embarrassed^ and his counte- 
Banoe bore an uneasy and troubled expression. 
But as his eye fell upon the wmghty paper that 
lay before him, he smiled, and looked resolved. 

"Now I have but one thing more to ask. Why, 
if yoar story is authentic, and well calculated to 
startle even the brave king, have you thought it 
necessary to remove my doubts with this docu- 
ment!" 

Baron Waltz was silent, and looked inquiringly 
atZetto. 

" Why did I hand you this document ? ** said the 
eoundllor, with a sweet smile ; ** because gold re- 
mams gold, whether received from an Austrian 
councillor or from a Prussian prince.'* 

** Sir, do yon dare to insult me ? ** cried the sec- 
letary of l^ation, fiercely. 

Zetto smiled. "Ko, I only wish to notify you 
that we are aware that it Is through you that 
Baron von Trenck recdves money from a certun 
anstoccatic lady in Berlin. It is, therefore, most 
hnportant that the king should be warned by you 
of his intended murder— otherwise yon might be 
thought an accomplice.** 

Weingarten appeared not to be in the least dis- 
concerted by this statement — ^he seemed not even 
to have heard it. 

''Before I warn the king,** he said, with calm 
eomposure, " I must be convinced of the truth of 
the stoiy mysdi^ and I acknowledge to you that I 



am not convinced, cannot understand your motives 
for seeking the destruction of Baron von Trenck.** 

**Ah I you search Into our motives — you mis- 
trust us,** cried Zetto, hastUy. " Well, we wDl 
prove to you that we trust you, by telling you our 
secret You know the story of the inheritance 
of Trenck ? ** 

" He is the only heir of the pandour chieftain, 
Franz von Trenck.** 

" Correct And do you know the history of this 
pandour chieftain Trenck f ** 

" I have heard a confused and uncertain state- 
ment, but nothing definite or reliable.'* 

** It is, however, a very interesting and instruo- 
tive story, and shows how far a man with a de- 
termined will and great energy can reach, when 
his thoughts are directed to one end. Baron 
Trenck wished to be rich, immensely rich — that 
was the aim of his life. Seduced by his love of 
money, he became the captain of a band of rob- 
bers, then a murderer, a church-robber; from 
that a brave sol(Her, and, at last, a holy penitent. 
Robbing and plundering everywhere, he succeeded 
in collecting millions. The pandour chieftain 
Trenck soon became so rich, that he excited Hie 
envy of the noblest and wealthiest men in the 
kingdom, so rich that he was able to lend large 
sums of money to the powerful and influential 
Baron Lowenwalde. Tou see, baron, it only needs 
a determined will to become rich.** 

** Oh ! the foolish man,'* said Weingarten, shmg- 
ging his shoulders ; '* lending money to a noble 
and powerful man, is making an irreconffllable 
enemy.** 

" You speak like a prophet. It happened, as 
you say. Lowenwalde became Trenck*s enemy. 
He accused him of embezzling the imperial money, 
of treadiery and faithlessness — and Trenck was 
imprisoned.** 

"ffis millions obtuned his release, did they 
not?** 

*' No. His riches reduced him to greater mis- 
ery. His lands were sequestered, and a body of 
commissioners were selected to attend to them. 
Baron Waltz and myself bdlonged to this commis- 
sion.** 

"'Ah! I begin to understand,** murmured 
Weingarten. 

Baron Zetto continued, with a smile : ^ The 
conunissioners made the discovery that report had 
greatly exaggerated the riches of Trenck. He 
had not many treasures, but many debts. In or- 
der to liquidate those debts, we desired his credit- 
ors to announce themselves every day, and prom- 
ised them a daily ducat untO the end of the pro* 
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** I hope you two gentlemen were among his 
creditors," said Weingarten. 

** Certainly, we were, and also Baron Marken." 

^* Therefore you have a threefold advantage 
firom Trenek's imprisonment : first, your salary as 
a member of the commission ; secondly, as a cred- 
itof— " 

** And thirdly — ^you spoke of a threefold ad- 
vantage ? " 

**,And thirdly,'' swd Weingarten, laughing, "in 
searching for the missing treasures of Baron 
Trenck which had disappeared so unfortunately." 

" Ah, sir, you speak like those who suspected 
US at court, and wished to make the empress believe 
that we had enriched ourselves as commissioners. 
Soon after this Trenck died, and Frederick von 
Trenck hastened from St. Petersburg to receive his 
lutieritance. How great was his astonishment to 
find instead of the hoped-for millions a few mort- 
gaged lands, an income of a hundred thousand 
guilders, and sixty-three creditors who claimed the 
property." 

**• He should have become one of the commis- 
sioners," remarked Weingarten, mockingly. ** Per- 
haps it would have then been easier for him to 
obtain his possessions." 

" He attempted it in another way, with the aid of 
money, bribery, and persuasion. He has already 
succeeded in obtaining fifty-four of his sixty-three 
processes, and will win the others in a few days." 

** And then he will doubtless cause the com- 
missioners to give in their accounts, and close 
their books." 

" Exactly. He has already commenced to do 
so. He ordered an investigation to be made 
against the quartermaster, and the commander 
of the regiment to which Franz von Trenck be- 
longed. This man had accused Trenck of having 
embezzled eight thousand of the imperial money, 
and Trenck succeeded so far, that it was declared 
that it was not him, but his accusers, who had 
committed the crime. The consequence was, that 
the quartermaster was deposed; and it would 
have fared as badly with the commander, had he 
not found powerful protection." 

" And now the dangerous Frederick von Trenck 
will sdze the property of the commissioners." 

" He would do so if we did not know how to 
prevent hhn. We must employ every means to 
reinore him, and, believe me, we are not the only 
men who wish for his disappearance. A large and 
powerfhl party have the same desire, and would 
loyfully pay ten thousand guilders to be freed 
from his investigations." 

Weingarten's eyes sparkled for a moment, and 
his heart beat quickly ; but he suppressed these 



joyM emotions, and retained his calm and indif- 
ferent expression. 

"Gentlemen," he said, quietly, "as you are 
speaking of a real criminal, one who intends com- 
mittmg so great a crime, I am at your service, and 
no money or promises are necessary to buy my 
assistance." 

" Is be really a man of honor, and have we re- 
ceived false information ? " thought Zetto, who was 
misled for a moment by the quiet and virtuous 
looks of the secretary of legation. 

" In the mean while you will not prevent those 
for whom you are about to do a great service 
from showing their gratitude," said Baron Waltz. 
" Every one has a right to give or to receive a 
present." 

"Gentlemen," said Baron Weingarten, smil- 
ingly, " no one has spoken of a present, but of a 
payment, a bribery, and you can readily under- 
stand that this is insulting to a man of honor." 

" Ah, he leaves open a door of escape," thought 
Zetto. " He is won, he can be bought.' — You are 
right, baron," he said aloud, " and we are wrong 
to offer you now that which hereafter will be a 
debt of gratitude. We will speak no more of 
this, but of the danger that threatens the king. 
You alone can save him by warning him of his 
danger." 

"You really believe, then, that Trenck has the 
intention of murdering the king ? " said Wdn- 
garten. 

"We wiU believe it," said Zetto, with an am- 
biguous smile. 

"We must believe it!" cried Baron Waltz, 
emphatically. "We must either believe in his 
murderous intentions, or be ourselves regarded aa 
traitors and robbers. You will think it nat- 
ural that we prefer the first alternative, and as he 
resolved to ruin us, we will anticipate him, and 
set the trap into which he must fall." 

" Why could you not lay your snares in Aus- 
tria, gentlemen ? Why could you not accuse him 
of intending to murder the empress ? " 

Zetto shrugged his shoulders. "That would 
not be credible, because Trenck has no motive 
for murdering Maria Theresa, while he might very 
well thirst to revenge himself upon Frederick. 
You know that the king and Trenck are personal 
enepaies. Trenck has boasted of this enmity often 
and loud enough to be understood by the whole 
world, and I do not believe that this animosity 
has diminished. Enemies naturally desire to 
destroy each other. Trenck would succeed if 
we did not warn the king, and enable him to 
anticipate his enemy." 

" How can this be done ? Will the king reaHy 
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go to Ednigsberg to be present at the Austrian 
festivities?" 
"It has been spoken of." 
'^Well, Trenck now proposes to go to Dant- 
zic, and he has boasted that he will enter Ed- 
nigsberg at the same time with the Eing of 
Prussia, who will not dare to arrest him." 

"We hare made a bet with him of a hun- 
dred louis d'or on this boast," said Baron Waltz, 
"and for greater security we have put it in writ- 
ing." 

"Have you it with you ? " 

"Here it is." 

The baron handed Weingarten a paper, which 
be seized hastily, unfolded, and read several 
times. 

"This is indeed written in very ambiguous 
hngoage, and calculated to ruin Trenck should 
it reach the hands of the king," said Baron 
Weingarten, with a cruel smile. 

Zetto returned this smile. *' I wrote the docu- 
ment, and you wUl naturally understand that I 
measoied the words very closely.*' 

"Who copied the letter?" asked Weingarten. 
"Doabtlessly Baron Trenck was not magnani- 
mous enough to do that" 

"Baron Waltz is a great adept in imitating 
htndwriting, and he happily possessed original 
letters of Trenck's," said Zetto, smilmgly. 

'*Yoa will find it most natural that I should 
try to wm my bet," said Baron Waltz. " If 
Trenck is arrested before he goes to Eonigs- 
beig, I have won my bet, and will receive the 
himdred louis d'ors from the commissioners." 

All three laughed. 

''These conmiissioners will soon have to pay 
70a ten thousand guilders," whispered Zetto. 
"Here is a bond. On the day that Trenck is a 
prisoner of the king of Prussia, this bond is 
doe, and you will then find that the commis- 
sioners are not backward in paying." Zetto 
laid the document upon the table. " You will 
now have the kindness to receive our testimony, 
>nd, if you desire it, we will add our accusations, 
or JOQ can mention that this can be done." 

Wangarten did not answer ; a repentant fear 
tormented his heart, and for a moment it appeared 
■ ss if his good and evil genius were strugglmg for 
hissouL 

"This involves probably the life of a man," he 
ttid, softly ; ** it is a terrible accusation that I must 
pra&omice: if not condemned to death, the king 
wil imprison him for many long years, and I shall 
be veqraiunble for this injustice." 

OonndDor Zetto's attentive ear heard every 
tovd; Iw stood near him like the evil one^ and 



his piercing eyes rested upon the a^tated coun< 
tenance of Weingarten and read his thoughts. 

" Have you not lived the life of a prisoner for 
many years ? " asked Zetto, in a low, unnatural 
voice; "have you not always been a slave of 
poverty ? Will you now, from weak pity, lose the 
opportunity of freeing yourself from this bondage ? 
Ten thousand guilders is no fortune, but it may he 
the beginning of one— it may be the thread of 
Ariadne to lead you from the labyrinth of pover- 
ty to freedom and light ; and who will thank you 
if you do not sdze this thread^who recompense 
you for your generosity and magnanimity? If 
you tell it to the wise and cunning, they will laugh 
at you ; and if the foolish hear it, they will not 
understand you. Every one is the moulder of his 
own happiness ; and woe unto him who neglects 
to forge the iron while it is hot ! " 

Baron Weingarten felt each of these words. 
He did not know if they were uttered by human 
lips, or if they came from the depths of his own 
base soul. 

" It is true, it is true ! " he cried, in a frighten- 
ed voice ; " he is a fool who does not seize the 
hand of Fortune when tendered by the laughing 
goddess — a fool who does not break his fetters 
when he has the power to rend them. Come, 
gentlemen I we take the testimony, and when that 
is done, I will conduct you to our ambassador, 
Baron Puebla." 

" Not so — when that is done, we shall depart 
with post-haste ; you alone shall receive thanks 
and recompense. Now to work I " 



CHAPTER YII. 

THE KING AND WEINaARTKN. 

The king paced his room hastily ; he was very 
pale, his lip trembled, and his eyes sparkled an- 
grily. 

He suddenly remained standing before the 
Austrian secretary of legation, and gazed long 
and earnestly into his face ; but his glance, before 
which so many had trembled, was sustuned by the 
secretary with so quiet and innocent a counte- 
nance that it deceived even the king. 

" I see that you are convinced of the truth of 
what you tell me," the kmg said at last ; " you 
really believe that this madman has the intention 
of murdering me ? " 

"I am convinced of it, sire," replied Wdnga^ 
ten, humbly, " for I have the proof of his intention 
in my hand." 
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" The proof— what proof ? " 

** This paper which I allowed myself to hand to 
your m^esty, and whioh you laid upon the table 
without reading.'' 

" Ah, it is true I I forgot that in my excite- 
ment,*' said the king, mildly. " I beg you to 
read me the contents of this paper/' 

Baron Weingarten received the paper from the 
king with a respectful bow; his voice did not 
tremble in the least as he read the important 
words which refined malice and cruel avarice had 
written there — words which, if literally interpret- 
ed, would fully condemn Trenck. 

The words were : 

<* *In consequence of a bet, I pledge myself to 
be in E&nigsberg the same day in which the King 
Frederick of Prussia, my cruel enemy and perse- 
cutor, shall arrive there. I shall go there to do, 
in the king's presence, that which no one has 
done before me, and which no one will do after 
me. If I do not succeed m accomplishing my 
purpose, or if I should be arrested, I have lost my 
bet, and shall owe Baron Waltz one hundred 
louis d'or, which must be paid him by the com- 
missioners of the Trenck estate. 

*** Baron Frbderick ton Trenck.*" 

'* And Trenck wrote this note himself? " said 
the king. 

<<If your mi^esty is acquainted with Trenck's 
handwriting, you will perhaps have the goodness 
to examine it yourself." 

" I know his handwriting ; give me the paper." 

He took the paper and glanced over it search- 
ingly. "It is his handwriting," he murmured; 
'* but I will examine it again." 

Speaking thus, he stepped hastily to his escri- 
toire, and took from a small box several closely 
written yellow papers, and compared them with 
the document which Weingarten had given him. 

Ah, how little did Trenck dream, as he wrote 
those letters, that they would witness against him, 
and stamp him as a criminal I They were already 
a crime in the king's eyes, for they were tender 
letters that Trenck had dared to write from Vienna 
to the Princess Amelia. They had never reached 
hert 

And now those tender epistles of a tearful and 
unhappy love must bear witness against the 
writer, and condemn him for the second time ! 

" It is his handwriting," said the king, as he 
laid the letters again in the box. ** I thank you. 
Baron Weingarten ; you have saved me from a 
disagreeable occurrence : for, if I will not even be 
lieve that Trenck intended murder, he was at all 
events willing to create a scene, if only to gratify 
his vanity. It appears that he has now played 



out his rdle at Vienna, as well as in St Petersboig 
and Berlin ; and the world would forget him If 
he did not attract its attention by some mad piece 
of folly. How he intended to accomplish this I 
do not know ; but certainly not by a murder- 
no, I cannot believe that I " 

" Your majesty is always noble and magnani- 
mous, but it appears to me that these words can 
have but one meaning. *I shall go to Ko* 
nigsberg,' writes Baron Trenck, *and there do 
in the presence of the king what no one has 
done before me, and what no one will do after 
me.' Does not this make his intention pretty 
clear ? " 

"Only for those who know his intentions or 
suspect them, for others they could have any 
other signification ; some romantic threat, nothing 
more. Baron Trenck is a known adventurer, a 
species of Don Quixote, always fighting against 
windmills, and believing that warriors and kings 
honor him so far as to be Us enemies. I ponr 
ished Trenck when he was in my service, for husub* 
ordination ; now he is no longer in my service^ 
and I have forgotten him, but woe be unto him if 
he forces me to remember him I " 

" Tour majesty will soon see if he is falsely ac- 
cused. These reliable and irreproachable men 
came especially to warn your msjesty, through 
me. Tou will discover if they have calumniated 
Trenck, by giving this testimony. If he does not 
go to Dantzic, does not enter Prussia, they have 
sworn fiilsely, and Trenck is innocent" 

" He will not dare to cross the borders of my 
state, for he knows he will be court-martialled as 
a deserter. But I am convinced that he is a bold 
adventurer ; he has boasted that he will defy me ; 
that is certainly what no one has done before 
him, and what no one will do after him ; but it 
will rest there, you may believe me." 

Baron Weingarten bowed silraitly. The king 
contmued, with an engaging smile : 

" However, monsieur, I owe you many thanks, 
and it would please me to have an opportunity of 
rewardmg you." 

Until this moment, Weingarten had been stand- 
ing with bowed head; he now stood erect, and 
his eye dared to meet that of the king. 

" Sire," he scud, with the noble expression of 
oflfended innocence, "I demand and wish no 
other reward than that you may profit by my 
warning. If the fearful danger that threatens 
your migesty is averted through me, that will be 
my all-suffident recompense. I must decline any 
other." 

The king smiled approvingly. "You speak 
emphatically, and it appears that you really be- 
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Here in this danger. Well, I thank you only &b 
that is your desire. I will respect your warning 
and guard myself from the danger that you believe 
tlireatens me ; but to do that, and at the same 
time to convince ourselves of Trenck's evil inten- 
tions, we must observe the most perfect silence in 
this whole a£fair, and you must promise me to 
speak of it to no one." 

" Sire, sccresy appeared to me so necessary, that 
I did not even communicate it to Baron Puebla, 
but came to your majesty on my own responsibil- 
ity." 

"You did well, for now Trenck will fall un- 
warned into the trap we set for him. Be si- 
lent, therefore, upon the subject. If you should 
erer have a favor to ask, come to me with this 
tabaHhe in your hand. I will remember this 
boor, and if it is in my power will grant you what 
jou wish." 

He handed Weingarten his gold, diamond-stud- 
ded labaiUre^ and received his thanks with ap- 
proring smiles. 

After he had dismissed the secretary of l^a- 
tion, and was alone, the smile faded from his face, 
and his countenance was sad and disturbed. 

" It has come to this," he said, as he paced 
bis room, with his hands folded behind his back. 
"This man, whom I once loved so warmly, wishes 
to murder me. Ah ! ye proud princes, who ima- 
. gioe yourselves gods on earth, you are not even 
safe from a murderer's dagger, and you are as vul- 
nerable as the commonest beggar. Why does he 
wish my death ? Were I a fantastic, romantic 
hero, I might say he hoped to claim his sweet- 
heart 07er my dead body ! But Amelia is no 
longer a person for whom a man would risk his 
life; she is but a faint and sad resemblance of 
the past— her rare beauty is tear-stained and turned 
to ashes, but her heart still lives ; it is young and 
warm, and belongs to Trenck ! And shall I dissi- 
pate this last illusion ? Must she now learn that 
he to whom she sacrificed so much is but a com- 
nwn murderer ? No, I will spare her this sorrow I 
I win not give Trenck the opportunity to fulfil his 
work ; even his intention shall remain doubtful. 
I shall not go to Eonigsberg ; and if, in his pre- 
sumptuous thirst for notoriety or for vengeance, he 
should enter Prussia, he shall be cared for — ^he 
than not escape his punishment. Let him but 
try to cross my borders — he will find a snare 
tptemdj a cage from which he cannot escape. Tes, 
10 it shall be. Bat neither the world nor Trenck 
ihall suspect why this is done. If my brothers 
and envious persons hold him up in future as an 
example of my hardness of heart,, what do I 
lire for their approval or the praise of short- 



sighted men ! I do my duty, and am answerable 
only to God and myself. Trenck intends to mur- 
der me— I must preserve myself for my pe<^le. 
My mission is not yet accomplished; and if a poi- 
sonous insect crosses my path, I must crush it." 



CHAPTER VIII, 

' THE UNWILLING BRIDEOBOOM. 

Prince Henrt had again passed eight days in 
arrest— eight tedious days, days of powerless an- 
ger and painM humiliation. This arrest had 
been, by the king*s express orders, so strict, that 
no one was allowed to see the prince but Pollnitz, 
who belonged, as the king said, to the inventory 
of the house of Hohenzollem, and, therefore, all 
doors were open to him. 

Pollnitz alone had, therefore, the pleasure of 
hearing the complaints, and reproaches, and bit. 
ter accusations of the prince against his brother. 
Pollnitz always had an attentive ear for these 
complaints ; and after listening to the prince with 
every appearance of real feeling and warm sym- 
pathy, he would hasten to the king, and with 
drooping eyelids and rejoicing heart repeat the 
bitter and hateful words of the unsuspicious 
prince-— words that were well calculated to in- 
crease the king's displeasure. The prince still 
declared that he would not marry, and the king 
insisted that he must submit to his will and com- 
mands. 

Thus the eight days had passed, and Pollnitz 
came to-day with the joyful news that his arrest 
was at an end, and he was now free. 

" That means," said the prince, bitterly, " that 
I am free to wander through the stupid streets of 
Potsdam; appear at his table; that my clothes 
may be soiled by his unbearable four-legged 
friends, and my ears deafened by the duU, pedan- 
tic conversation of his no less unbearable two- 
legged friends." 

**Your highness can save yourself from all 
these small annoyances," said Pollnitz; "you 
have only to marry." 

"Marry, bah I That means to give my poor 
SLSter-in-law, Elizabeth Christine, a companion, 
that they may sing their sorrows to each other. 
No, I have not the bravery of my kingly brother, 
to make a feeling, human being unhappy in ordei 
to satisfy state politics. No, I possess not tho 
egotism to purchase my freedom with the life- 
long misery of another." 

" But, man Dim I my prince," said Pollnitz, in 
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his oynical way, '^you look at it in too virtaous a 
maimer. All women are not as good and pure as 
poor Elizabeth Christine, and know how to com- 
pensate themselves in other quarters for the in- 
difference of their husbands. We are not speak- 
ing here of a common marriage, but of the be- 
trothal of a prince. You do not marry your 
heart, but your hand. Truly such a marriage- 
ceremony is a protecting talisman, that may be 
held up to other women as an iron shield upon 
which all their egotistical wishes, all their extrav- 
agant demands must rebound. Moreover, a mar- 
ried man is entirely aaru contequence for all un- 
married women, and if they should love such a 
one, the happy mortal may be convinced that this 
love is really a caprice of the heart, and not a self- 
ish oaloolation or desire to marry.'* 

The prince regarded the smiling courtier ear- 
nestly, almost angrily. " Do you know,** he said, 
**that what you say appears to me very im- 
moral?" 

** Immoral ? *' asked Pollnitz, astonished ; " what 
is that ? Your princely highness knows that I re- 
ceived my education at the French court, under 
the protection of the Regent of Orleans and the 
Princess of the Palatinate, and there I never heard 
this word immoral. Perhaps your highness will 
have the kindness to explain it to me.** 

** That would be preaching to deaf ears,** said 
the prince, shrugging his shoulders. **We will 
not quarrel about the meaning of a word. I only 
wish to make you understand that I would not 
marry at my brother*s hon plaisir. I will not 
continue this race of miserable princes, that are 
entirely useless, and consequently a burden to the 
state. Oh I if Heaven would only ^ve me the 
opportunity to distinguish myself before this 
people, and give to this name that is so small, so 
unworthy, a splendor, a color, a signification I ** 

** Your highness is ambitious,*' said Pollnitz, as 
the prince, now silent, paced his room with deep 
emotion. 

** Yes, I am ambitious — ^I thirst for action, re- 
nown, and activity. I despise this monotonous, 
colorless existence, without end or aim. My God I 
how happy I should be, if, instead of a prince, I 
could be a simple private man, proprietor of a 
small landed estate, with a few hundred subjects, 
that I should endeavor to make happy I But I am 
nothing but a king*s brother, have nothing but 
my «npty title and the star upon my coat My 
income is so small, so pitiful, that it would scarcely 
suffice to pay the few servants I have, if, at the 
same time, they were not paid by the king as his 
spies.*' 

** But all this will cease as soon as you speak 



the decisive word ; as soon as you declare yoai 
self prepared to marry.** 

*^And you dare to tell me this?*' cried tiie 
prince, with flashmg eyes — "you, that know I 
love a lady who is unfortunately no princess ; or 
do you believe that a miserable prince has not 
the heart of a man— that he does not posseai ; 
the ardent desire, the painful longing for the wo* 
man he loves ? *' 

" Oh, women do not deserve that we should Ion 
them so ardently ; they are all fickle and incon- 
stant, believe me, my prince.** 

The prince cast a quick, questioning glance at 
the smiling countenance of the courtier. 

** Why do you say this to me ? ** he asked, anx- 
iously. 

"Because I am convinced of its truth, yonf 
highness ; because I believe no woman has the 
power to preserve her love when obstacles are 
placed in the way, or that she can be faithfld ion 
the short space of eight days, if her lover b 
absent** 

The prince was startled, and looked terrified at 
Pollnitz. 

" Eight days,'* he murmured ; " it is eight days 
— no, it is twelve since I saw Louise.** 

" Ah, twelve days I — and your highness has th€ 
really heroic belief that she still loves you ? *' 

The prince sighed, and his brow clouded, but 
only for a few moments, and his countenance wai 
again bright and his eyes sparkled, 

*• Yes, I have this belief; and why should I nol 
have it, as my own heart has stood the trial ? ] 
have not seen her for twelve days, have not hear^ 
of her, and still my love is as great and as sr 
dent as ever. Yes, I believe that at the thou^i 
of her my heart beats more quickly, more long 
ingly than if I had her in my arms.** , 

" The reason of this,** said Pollnitz, almost sym 
pathetically, " is that it is your first love." 

Prince Henry looked at him angrily. 

"You are wrong and most unjust to this beau 
tiful woman, who remained good and pure in tiM 
midst of the corrupting and terrible cirdua 
stances in which destiny placed her. She pre 
served a chaste heart, an unspotted souL Ha 
misfortunes only refined her, and therefore I lev< 
her, and believe that God has placed me in hei 
way that, after all her sufferings, I might mak< 
her happy. Oh, precisely because of her sorrows 
the shameM slanders with which she is pursued 
and all for which she is reproached, I love her." 

"Well, my prince," sighed Pollnitz, with i 
tragical expression, " I never saw a bolder hen 
and a more pious Christian than your highness.** 

" What do you mean by that, PdUnitz ? " 
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^That an enonnoas omoont of bravery is 
necessary, prince, to believe Madame von Eleist 
chiBte and innocent, and that only a pious Chris- 
tian can ooont himself so entirdy among those of 
irtiom Christ says, ' Blessed are they that have not 
M0& and yet have believed.' May a good fairy long 
preserve yoa your bravery and yoor Christianity ! 
Bat sorely your highness must have important and 
eo&Tindng proofs to believe in ^e innocence and 
ftitiifulness of this woman. I confess that any 
otber man would Jiave been discouraged in his 
godfike beli^ by facts. It is a &ct that for twelve 
^ys Madame von Slldst has sent you no message 
tbioflgh me ; it is a iact that she was not at the 
a\ masked ball ; that as often as I have been to her 
in these last days, to deliver letters for your high- 
Toi neiB, and to obtain hers in return, she has never 
d neeived me, always excused herself; and, there- 
I fere^ I eould not receive her letters, nor deliver 
I £ tbose of your highness." 

r I ''And were you not in Berlin early this mom- 
ingf Did you not go to her as I ordered 
yon, snd tell her she might expect me this even- 
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"I went to her house, but in vain; she was 
with the queen-mother, and I was told that she 
wwdd not return until late in the evening, I 
thefefore could not deliver the message, your high- 



be 

ni The prince stamped his foot impatiently, and 

walked hastily to and fro ; his brow was clouded, 
D<| Ui iips trembled with inward emotion. The sharp 

cy<e of the baron followed with an attentive, piti- 
ai| leas ^nce every movanent of his face, noted 

eroy gigh that came from his anxious heart, that 
^ he Bught judge whether the seeds of mistrust that 

h had sown in the breast of the prince would 

Bot Prince Henry was still young, brave, and 
Refill ; it was his first love they wished to poi- 
>0Q} bat his young, healthy nature withstood the 
^om, and vanquished its evil effects. His coun- 
tnnca resumed its qidet, earnest expression, and 
^ eknid disappeared from his brow. 

''Do you know,*' he said, standing before P511- 
^ aad looldng smilingly into his cunning face — 
"do you know that ^ou do not descend, as the 
leit of mankind, from Adam and Eve, but in a 
<iinet line firom the celebrated serpent? And 
^you do honor to your ancestor! No para. 
^ is holy to you, and to do evil gives you pleas- 
BK. But you shall not disturb my paradise ; and 
ummh <^the old Adam as is still in me, I will not 
be iboliflh enough to eat of the bitter fruit that 
jan offer me. No, you shall not succeed in mak- 
ing me jealous and distrustful ; you shall not de- 



stroy my faith : and see you, those that believe 
are still in paradise, notwithstanding your ances- 
tor, the serpent" 

*^My prince," said Pollnitz, shrugging his 
shoulders, **your highness looks upon me as a 
kind of Messiah — at least it pleases you to ^ve 
me a mother and no father. But oh, my prince ! 
if you are right about my descent, philosophers 
are certainly wrong, for they nuuntain that the 
serpent of paradise left gold as a fearful inheri- 
tance to mankind. I shaU accuse my great-grand- 
mother the serpent of disinheriting me and con- 
demning me to live upon the generosity of my 
friends and patrons." 

He looked at the prince, with a sly, covetous 
glance, but he had not understood him ; engaged 
in deep thought, he had stepped to the window, 
and was gazing up at the heavens, where the 
clouds were chasing each other. 

*^ She will be the entire day with my mother, 
and I shall not see her," he murmured. Then, 
turning hastily to PoUnitz, he asked, **How is 
the queen-mother } Did I not hear that she was 
suffering?" 

" Certainly, your highness, a severe attack of 
gout confines her to her chair, and holds her pris- 
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oner. 

" Poor mother I it is long since I saw you." 

"It is true, the queen complained of it the 
last time I spoke with her," said Pollnitz, with a 
perfectly serious face, but ^th inward rejoicing. 

Another pause ensued. The prince appeared 
to reflect, and to struggle with his own thoughts 
and wishes. Pollnitz stood behind him, and no- 
ted every motion, every sigh that he uttered, 
with his malicious smiles. 

*^ I believe," said the prince, with still averted 
face, perhaps to prevent Pollnitz from seeing his 
blushes — " I believe it would be proper for me to 
inquire to-day personally after my mother's 
health ; it is not only my duty to do so, but the 
desire of my heart." 

"Her majesty will be pleased to see her be- 
loved son again, and this pleasure will hasten her 
recovery." 

The prince turned hastily and glanced sharply 
at Pollnitz, as if he wished to read his inmost 
thoughts. But the countenance of the courtier 
was earnest and respectful. 

"If that is your opinion," said the prince, with 
a happy smile, ** my duty as a son demands that I 
should hasten to the queen, and I will go imme- 
diately to Berlin. But as I am going to my 
mother, and solely on her account, I will do it in 
the proper form. Have, therefore, the kindness 
to obtain my leave of the king— bring me my 
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brother's answer immediately, I only await it to 
depart." 

**And I hasten to bring it to your highness," 
■aid PoUnitz, withdrawing. 

Prince Henry looked thoughtfully after him. 

^*I shall see her," he murmured; **I shall 
speak with her, and shall learn why she withdrew 
herself so long from me. Oh, I know she will be 
able to justify herself, and these slanders and e\il 
reports will flee before her glance as clouds before 
the rays of the sun." 

In the meaa while, Pollnitz hastened to Sans 
Soud, where he was immediately received by the 
kmg. 

" Your miyesty," he said, joyfully, ** the young 
lion has fallen into the net that we set for him." 

" He goes then to Berlin, to the queen-mother ? " 
asked the king, quickly. 

"He begs your mtgesty^s permission to take 
this little trip." 

" He really charged you with this conunission ? " 

*^ Yes, sire : it appears that his obstinacy is be- 
ginning to relent, and that lie thinks of submitting." 

The king was silent, and walked thoughtfully to 
and fro, with clouded brow, then remained stand- 
ing before Pollnitz, and looked sharply and pier- 
cingly at him. 

" You rejoice," he said, coldly, " but you only 
think of your own advantage. You are indiffer- 
ent to the sorrow we are preparing for my brother. 
You only think that ^our debts will be paid. 
Yes, I will pay them, but I shall never forget that 
you have betrayed my brother's confidence." 

** I only acted according to your majesty's com- 
mands," said Pollnitz, confounded. 

" Certainly, but if you had resisted my com- 
mands, I would have esteemed and prized you the 
more. Now, I shall pay your debts, but I shall 
despise you. No one has reasons for thanking you." 

*^ Sire, I desire no other thanks. Had I been 
paid with money for my services, instead of fine 
speeches, I would have been as rich as Croesus." 

" And a beggar in virtue," said the king, smil- 
ing. " But go, I was wrong to reproach you. I 
shall now go to Berlm, and when my brother ar- 
rives he shall find me there. Gro now, my grand 
chamberlain, and take the prince my permission 
for a three days' absence." 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE FIRST DISAPPOINTMENT. 

A FEW hours later the equipage of Prince Hen- 
ry arrived in the court-yard of Monbyou, and the 



prince demanded of his mother, the widowai 
queen, permission to pay her his respects. 

Sophia Dorothea was sufifering greatly. Tbi 
gout, that slow but fatal disease, which does not 
kill at once, but limb by limb, had already pa», 
lyzed the feet of the poor queen, and confined Imt 
to her chair. To-day her Bufferings were greattf 
than usual, and she was not able to leave her bei 
Therefore, she could not receive the prince as t 
queen, but only as a mother, without ceremony (V 
etiquette. That the meeting might be entird| 
without constraint, the maids of honor left thi 
queen's room, and as the prince entered, he sav 
the ladies disappearing by another door ; the kui 
one had just made her farewell bow, and was kifli 
ing respectfully the queen's hand. 

This was Louise von Eleist, for whose sake tb 
prince had come, and for whom his heart thrdbbei 
painfully. He could have cried aloud for joy a 
he saw her in her bewildering loveliness, her km 
uriant beauty. He longed to seize her hands kd* 
cover them with kisses — to tell her how much b 
had suffered, how much he was still suffering fo 
her sake. 

But Louise appeared not to have seen him, no 
to have noticed his entrance. She had only eye 
and ears for the queen, who was just dismissifii 
her with winning words, telling her to remain in tb 
castle and return when she desired to see her. 

" I shall remain and await your majesty's cooD 
mands," said Louise, withdrawing hastily. 

The queen now greeted the prince as if she h» 
just observed him, and invited him to be seato 
on the fauieuil near her couch. 

The prince obeyed, but he was absent-minde 
and restless, and the more the queen endeavore 
to engage him in harmless and unconstrained cos 
versation, the more monosyllabic and preoccupie 
he became. The poor prince remembered oal, 
that hid beloved was so near, that only a doO 
separated them, and prevented him from gazing OS 
her beauty. • 

Yes, Louise was really in the next room, in tb 
cabinet of the queen, sorrowful and exhausted 
she had fallen upon the little sofa near the dooi 
the smile had left her lips, and her brilliant, b^ 
witching eyes were filled with tears. Louise wep^ 
she wept for her last youthful dream, her Jatf 
hope of happiness and virtue, for her sad, shadowe< 
future and wounded pride ; for to-day she had P 
resign forever the proud hopes, the brilliioi 
future for which she had striven with so muoJ 
energy. 

But it was vun to struggle against this bar 
necessity. The king had given her his orden 
and was there to see them carried out He sa 
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beMnd that portikre that led into the grand sa- 
loon ; he had just left Louise, and, before going, 
had eud to her, in a stern, commanding tone : 

" You will fulfil my commands accurately. You 
Imow that Fritz Wendel still lives, and that I 
fliall be inexorable if you do not act as you have 
promised.'' > 

Louise submitted respectftdly to the king^s 
oommands ; she accepted her fate, but she wept 
Intterly, and when she felt that the king's eyes 
vere no longer upon her, her tears flowed unceas- 
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Perhaps Frederick still saw her, or suspected 
her weakness, for the portiere opened slightly, 

nd his Boble, but stem countenance appeared. 
"Madame," he said, "if the prince sees you 

wMi tearful eyes, he will not believe in your hap- 
piness." 

Louise smiled painfully. " Ah ! sire, he will be- 
fiere I am weeping for joy. I have often heard 
of joyful tears." 

The king did not reply; he felt for her agony, 
4 tnd closed the porHh-e, 
T "I will cry no more," she said; "I have ac- 
cepted my destiny, and will fulfil it bravely for the 
Bake of my daughter. It concerns Gamilla^s hap- 
inness more than my own. I will deserve the re- 
spect of my unfortimate child," 

In saying this, a smile like a sunbeam illumi- 
nated her countenance. But now she started up, 
Biid hud her hand in terror upon her heart. She 
beard steps approaching. The door moved, and 
!b a moment the king appeared and motioned to 
her. 

"Courage, courage!" murmured Louise, and 
with instinctive fear she flew away from the door 
iDd placed herself in the niche of the last window. 

To reach her, the prince must cross the saloon ; 
&at would give her a few moments to recover. 
The door opened and Prince Henry entered ; his 
^ance flew quickly over the saloon, and found the 
one he sought. 

Louise could have shrieked with agony when 
ibe saw the tender smile with which he greeted 
her. Never had he appeared so handsome, so no- 
Ue as at this moment, when she must resign him 
fiaever. 

Bat there was no time to think of this, no time 
for oQniplaints or regrets. He was there, he stood 
before her, offered both his hands, and greeted her 
vith the tenderest worda of love. 

Louise had a stem part to play, and she dared 
not listen to her heart's pleadings. 

"Ah, my prince," she said, with a laugh that 
wonded to herself like the wail of a lost soul — 
"ah, my prince, take care! we women are very 



credulous, and I might take your jesting words for 
trath." 

" I advise you to do so," said the prince, happy 
and unconcemed. " Yes, Louise, I advise you to 
do so, for you know well that my jestmg words 
have an earnest meaning. And now that we are 
alone, we will dispense with ceremony. You must 
justify yourself before a lover — a lover who is un- 
fq^timately very jealous. Yes, yes, Louise, that 
is my weakness ; I do not deny it, I am jealous — 
jealous of all those who keep you from me, who 
prevent my receiving your letters." 

" My letters ! " said Louise, astonished ; " why 
should I have written letters to your highness ? I 
do not believe it is the custom for ladies to write 
to gentlemen voluntarily. It has been' two 
weeks since I received a letter from your high- 
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ness. 

" Because it was impossible for my messenger 
to deliver them, Louise ; you were so unapproach- 
able, at least for me. But you must have known 
that my thoughts were always with you, that my 
heart pined for news and comfort from you." 

*^ Non, vraiment^ I did not know it," said 
Louise, laughingly. 

" You did not know it ? " asked Henry, wonder- 
ingly. " Well, what did you suppose ? " 

" I thought," she said, carelessly — " I thought 
that Prince Henry had overcome or forgotten his 
little folly of the carnival." 

"And then?" 

"Then I determined to follow his example. 
Then I preached a long sermon to my foolish 
eyes — ^they were misty with tears. Listen, I said 
to them : * You foolish things you have no reason 
to weep ; you should always look bright and daz- 
zling, even if you never see Prince Henry again. 
Really, the absence of the prince has been most 
fortunate for you. You might have whispered all 
kinds of foolish things to my weak heart. The 
prince is young, handsome, and amiable, and it 
amuses him to win the love of fair ladies. Had 
you seen him more frequently, it is possible he 
might have succeeded with poor Louise, and the 
little flirtation we carried on together would have 
resulted in earnest love on my part. That would 
have been a great misfortune. Laugh and look 
joyous, beautiful eyes, you have saved me from 
an unrequited love. You should not weep, but 
rejoice. Look around and find another suitor, 
who would, perhaps, love me so fondly that he 
could not forget me in a few days ; whose love I 
might return with ardor.' This, my prince, is the 
sermon I preached to my eyes when they grew 
dim with tears." 

*'And w2fl your sermon effective?" said the 
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prince, with pale, trembling lips. " Did jour eyes, 
those obedient slaves, look around and find an- 
other lover ? " 

**Ahl your highness, how can you doubt it? 
My eyes are indeed my slaves, and must obey. 
Tes, they looked and found the happiness they 
sought" 

*^What happiness," asked Henry, apparently 
quite tranquil, but he pressed his hand nervously 
on the chair that stood by him — " what happiness 
did your eyes find ? " 

Louise looked at hmi and sighed deeply. " The 
happiness," she said, and against her will her 
voice trembled and faltered—*^ the happiness that 
a true, earnest love alone can give— -which I 
have recdved joyously into my heart as a gift from 
God," 

The prince laughed aloud, but his face had a 
wild, despairing expression, and his hands (gasped 
the chair more firmly. 

" I do not understand your holy, pious words. 
What do they mean? What do you wish to 
say?" 

** They mean that I now love so truly and so ear- 
nestly that I have promised to become the wife 
of the man I love," said Louise, with forced 
gayety. 

The prince uttered a wild cry, and raised his 
hands as if to curse the one who had woimded him 
so painfully. 

" If this is true," he said, in a deep, hollow 
voice — " if this is true, I despise, I hate you, 
and they are right who call you a heartless co- 
quette." 

" Ah, my prince, you insult me," cried Louise. 

"I insult you!" he said, with a wild laugh; 
" verily, I believe this woman has the effrontery 
to reproach me — ^I who believed in and defended 
her against every accusation — ^I that had the 
courage to love and trust, when all others dis- 
trusted and despised her. Yes, madame, I loved 
you ; I saw in you a goddess, where others saw 
only a coquette. I adored you as an innocent 
sacrifice to envy and malice; I saw a martyr^s 
crown upon your brow, and wished to change it 
for the myrtle-crown of marriage. And my love 
and hopes are dust and ashes ; it is enough to 
drive me mad— enough to stifle me with rage and 
shame." 

Carried away by passion, the prince ran wildly 
through the saloon, gasping for air, struggling for 
composure, and now and then uttering words of 
imprecation and despair. 

Louise awaited, in silence and resignation, the 
end of this stormy crisis. She questioned her 
heart if this bitter hour was not sufficient atone- 



ment for all heir faults and follies ; if the agon] 
she now suffered did not wipe out and extirpate 
the past. 

The prince still paced the room violently. Sod* 
denly, as if a new thought had seized him, he r^ 
mained standing in the middle of the saloon, and 
looked at Louise with a strangely altered couBte' 
nance. She had forgotten for a moment the part 
she was condemned to play, and leaned, pale and 
sad, against the window. 

Perhaps he heard her sorrowful sigl^ — perhaps 
he saw her tears as they rolled one by one fron 
her eyes, and fell like pearls upon her small whitt 
hands. 

Anger disappeared from his face, his bro^ 
cleared, and as he approached Louise his e^e 
sparkled with another and milder fire. 

" Louise," he said, softly, and his voice, whic 
had before raged like a stormy wind, was no^ 
mild and tender — *^ Louise, I have divined you 
purpose — ^I know all now. At first, I did not ux 
derstand your words ; in my folly and jealousy 
misconceived your meaning ; you only wished t 
try me, to see if my love was armed and stroni 
if it was as bold and faithful as I have sworn it t 
be. Well, I stood the test badly, was weak an* 
faint-hearted; but forgive me — ^forgive me, Louis< 
and strengthen my heart by confidence and faiti 
in me." 

He tried to take her hand, but she withdrew i1 

" Must I repeat to your highness what I hav 
said before? I do not understand you. What d 
you mean ? " 

"Ah," said the prince, "you are again n» 
naughty, sportive Louise. Well, then, I will e^ 
plain. Did you not say that you now love 9 
truly, that you have promised to become the wl^ 
of the man you love ? " 

" Yes, I said that, your highness." 

"And I," said the prince, seizing both h^ 
hands and gazing at her ardently — "I was 9' 
short-siighted, so imgrateful, as not to understam' 
you. The many sorrows and vexations I suff^ 
away from you have dimmed my eyes and pr^ 
vented me from seeing what is written with goldeJ 
letters upon your smiling lips and beaming eye^ 
Ah, Louise, I thank you for your precious words 
at last you are captured, at last you have resolvec 
to become the wife of him who adores you. 3 
thank you, Louise, I thank you, and I swear tha^ 
no earthly pomp or power could make me as 
proud and happy as this assurance of your love." 

Louise gazed into his beautiful, smiling face 
with terror. * 

** Ah, my prince, my words have not the mean- 
ing you imagine. I spoke the simple truth. M} 
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heart bas made its choice — since yesterday, I am 
the betrothed wife of Captain da Trouffle.*' 

*'That is not true," cried the prince, casting 
her hands violently from him. **Yoa are very 
cniel toHiay, Louise; you torture me with your 
fearful jests." 

^ No, your highness, I speak the truth. I am 
tbe betrothed of Captam du Trouffle." 

"Since yesterday you are the betrothed of 
Captain du TrouflSe!" repeated the prince, staring 
at her wildly. "And you say you love him, 
Louise?" 

"Yes, your highness, I love him," said Louise, 
with a faint smile. 

"It is impossible," cried the prince ; " it is not 
true." 

"And why should I deceive your highness ? " 

"Why?— ah, I understand alL Ob, Louise, 
m7 poor darling, how short-sighted I have been I 
Why did I not immediately suspect my brother? 
-^e has spies to watch all my movements ; they 
bare at last discovered my love for you. Poll- 
nits, who would do any thing for gold, has be- 
trayed as to the king, who condemns me to marry 
Mcording to my rank, and, to carry out his pur- 
pofle snrely, he now forces you to marry. Oh, 
Iiooifle, say that this is so ; acknowledge that the 
poira of the king, and not your own heart, forced 
yoa to this engagement It is impossible, it can- 
not be that you have forgotten the vows that we 
exchanged scarcely two weeks ago. It cannot be 
tbat you look upon the heart that loved you so 
^^ly, so purely, as an idle plaything, to be 
thrown away so lightly I No, no, Louise, I have 
seen often in your beaming eyes, your eloquent 
snule9, 1 have felt in your soft and tender tones, 
that you loved me fondly ; and now in your pale, 
bmI face I see that you love me still, and that it is 
the king who wishes to separate us. My poor, 
terely child, you have been intimidated ; you 
*hbk that my brother, who reigns supreme over 
onlHons, will yield to no obstacle, that it is vain to 
i^hinu But you are mistaken, Louise; you 
We forgotten that I am Frederick's brother, that 
Ae proud, unconquerable blood of the Hohenzol- 
^ flows also in my veins. Let my brother try to 
fi'roe ine to his purpose ; I shall be no weak tool 
in his hands. You had not firm confidence in 
yonr lover, Louise ; you did not know that I would 
resign cheerfully, rank and all fanuly ties for your 
ttke; you did not know that I had sworn to 
marry only the woman I love. This I must do to 
ttttefy my heart and my honor, and also to show 
the king that Prince Henry is a free man. Now 
tdl me, Louise, if I have not divined all. Is not 
this the king's cruel work ? Ah, you do not an- 



swer, you are silent. I understand-— the king bas 
made you swear not to betray him. Now look at 
me, Louise ; make me a sign with your hand, tell 
me with your eyes, and I will comprehend you— I 
will take you in my arms and carry you to the al- 
tar. My God I Louise, do you not see that I am 
waiting for this sign?— that you are torturing 
me?" 

Louise raised her head, her heart was melting 
within her ; she forgot her terror, and was ready 
to resist God, the king, and the whole world, to 
grasp the noble and unselfish love that the prince 
ofifered her. But her glance fell involuntarily upon 
the curtain, behind which the king stood, and it 
seemed to her as if she saw the angry, burning 
eyes of Frederick threatening to destroy her. She 
remembered her daughter, Fritz Wendel, and the 
world's mocking laughter, and was overcome. 

" You are still silent," sud the prince ; " you 
give me neither sign nor glance." 

Louise felt as if an iron hand was tearing her 
heart asunder. 

" I really am at a loss what more to say or do," 
she said, in a careless tone, tliat made her own 
heart shudder. *^It pleases your highness to 
make a jest of what I say. I am innocent, my 
prince, of any double meaning. Five weeks have 
passed since I saw you — ^I believed you had for- 
gotten me ; I did not reproach you, neither was I 
in despair. I soon found that it was stupid and 
dreary to have my heart unoccupied, and I sought 
for and soon found a lover, to whom my heart be- 
came a willing captive. Therefore, when Captain 
Trouffle pleaded earnestly for my hand, I had not 
the courage to say no. This is my only crime, 
your highness. I was not cruel to myself; I re- 
ceived the happiness that was ofiTered. I have 
been caUed a coquette, my prince; it is time to 
bind myself in marriage bonds, and show the 
world that love can make an honest woman of 
me. Can your highness blame me for this ? " 

The prince listened with breathless att^tion ; 
gradually his countenance changed, the color 
faded from his cheeks, the light from his eyes ; a 
smile was still x>n his lips, but H was c(^ and 
mocking; his eyes burned with anger and con- 
tempt. 

**No, madame," he said, with calm, proud in- 
difference, ** I do not blame you — I praise, I con- 
gratulate you. Captun du Trouffle is a most for- 
tunate man — ^he will possess a most beautifhl 
wife. When will this happy ceronooy be per- 
formed?" 

Madame von Eleist was unable to reply. She 
gazed with wild terror into his cold, iron face — 
she listened with horror to that voice, whose 
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mild, soft tone had become suddenly so harsh, so 
stem. 

The prince repeated his question, and his tone 
was harder and more imperious. 

"The day is not fixed," sSaid Louise ; " we must 
first obtain the king's consent to our marriage." 

" I shall take care it does not fail you," said 
the prince, quietly. ** I will strengthen your peti- 
tion to the king. Now, madame, you must for- 
give me for leaving you. Many greetings to 
your betrothed — I shall be introduced to him to- 
morrow at the parade. Farewell, madame I " 

The prince made a slight bow, and, without 
glandng at her again, left the room slowly and 
proudly. 

Louise gazed after him with mournful eyes, but 
he did not see it ; he did not see how she fell, as 
if broken, to the floor, as if struck by lightnmg ; 
and when the door closed on him she held her 
hands to Heaven pleadingly for mercy and forgive- 
ness. 

The poriUre now opened, and the king entered ; 
his countenance was pale, his eyes tearful, but 
they sparkled with anger when he saw Louise 
upon the floor. For him she was but a heartless 
coquette, and he was angry with her because of 
the sufiering she had caused his brother, for whom 
he felt the deepest pity and compassion. 

But that was now past; the brother could weep 
a tear of pity, the king must be firm and relent- 
less. 

As he approached her, she raised herself from 
the ground and made a profound and ceremonious 
bow. 

** You have repaired much of the evil you have 
done, madame," said the king, sternly. "You 
have played a dishonorable game with my brother. 
You enticed him to love you." 

" 1 think I have atoned, sire," said Louise, faint- 
ly; "the prince no longer loves but despises me. 
Your commands are fulfilled to the letter, and I 
now beg your majesty's permission to withdraw." 

" Go, madame ; you have done your duty to- 
day, and I will also do lame, I shall not forget 
what I promised you when you. are Madame du 
Trooffle. We will forget all the faults of Madame 
vonEleist" » 

He dismissed her with a slight bow, and gazed 
after her until she had disappeared. 

At this moment, a heavy fall was heard in the 
antechamber. The door opened immediately, and 
tlie pale, disturbed face of Follnitz appeared. 

"What is the matter, Folhiitz?" asked the 
king, hastily. 
" Oh, sire, poor Prince Henry has fainted." 
The king was startled, and stepped quickly to 



the door, but he remained standing thcr( 
features resumed their calm expression. 
" He will recover," he said — *'• he wil 
for he is a man; in my youthful da; 
fainted, but I recovered." 



CHAPTER X. 



THE CONQUERED. 



Painfttl and bitter were the days f 
that followed his first disappointment, 
them in rigid seclusion, in his lonely chai 
would see no one, no cheerful word or { 
ter was allowed in his presence. Th€ 
looked at him sorrowfiilly ; and when t 
appeared at the parade the day after h 
interview with Louise, even the king fou 
pale and suffering, he begged him to tak' 
leave and strengthen and improve his h( 

The prince smiled painfully at the kin 
sition, but he accepted his leave of abs 
withdrew to the solitude of his rooms, 
was wounded unto death, his soul was a 

Youth soon laid its healing balm 
wounds and closed them; anger and 
dried his tears, and soothed the angu 
heart. 

The king was right when he said of hi 
"He is a man, and will recover." He d; 
and these days of suffering made a mai 
his brow, once so clear and youthful, ha 
its first mark of sorrow; the lines o 
were harsh and stem, his features sh 
more decided. He had experienced hi; 
appointment — ^it had nerved and str 
him. 

Before his eight days' leave of absenc 
pired, his door was again open to his 
friends and confidants. 

His first invited guest was the grand 
lain. Baron Follnitz. The prince welc 
with a bright and cheerful face. 

"Do you know why I wished to see 
asked, " You must tell me the chroniq 
lease of our most honorable and virt 
Commence immediately. What is the 
the day?" 

"Ah," sighed Follnitz, "life is n< 
dull, and monotonous. As you say, 
has become most honorable and virt 
scandals or piquant adventures occur ; 
marriages, and burials are the only eve 
is really a miserable existence ; for as 
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wish to be baptized or to marry, and as I am not 
yet ready for burial, I really do not know why I 

"But those that are married and baptized, 
doubtless know why they exist," said the prince, 
smiling. ** Tell me something of this happy class. 
Whose, for example, is the latest marriage ? " 

"The latest marriage f " said PoUnitz, hesita- 
ting—" before answering, I must allow myself to 
ask after the condition of your heart. Does it 
Btlll suffer ? " 

"No," cried the prince, " it does not suffer ; it 
recttved a heavy shower of cold water, and was 
cured instantly." 

"I rejoice to iiear it, your highness, and con- 
gratulate you on your recovery, for truly there is 
DO more painful disease than a suffering heart." 

"I told you that I had recovered fully; tell 
me, therefore, your news without hesitation. You 
of a marriage. Who were the happy 
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"Yoor highness, Madame von Eleist has mar- 
ried," murmured Pollnitz. 

The prince received this blow without betraying 
the slightest emotion. 

" When did the marriage take place ? " he asked, 
^th perfect composure. 

"Yesterday ; and I assure your highness that I 
ncFer saw a happier or more brilliant bnde. 
I^re has transformed her into a blushing, timid 
maiden." 

PHnce Henry pressed his hand upon his heart 
wiA a quick, unconscious movement. 

"I can well imagine that she was beautiful," 
■*M he, controlling his voice with a great effort. 
"Madame von Kleist is happy, and happiness al- 
^JB beautifies. And the bridegroom, M. du 
'"woffle, was he also handsome and happy ? " 

"Your highness knows the name of the bride- 
groom," said Pollnitz, appearing astonished. 

"Yes, Madame von Eleist told me herself when 
she announced her approaching marriage. But I 
vn not acquainted with Du Trouffle — ^is he hand- 
some?" 

"Handsome and amiable, your highness, and 
besides, a very good ofllcer. The king gave him, 
•fl a wedding present, a major's commission." 

"Then the beautiful Louise is now Mrs. Msyor 
da Trouflle," said the prince, with a troubled 
smile. " Were you present at the wedding ? " 
" Yes, in the name of the king." 
" Did she speak the decisive Yes, the vow of 
&ith and obedience, with earnestness and confi- 
dence ? Did she not blush, or droop her eyelids 
in doing so?" 
** Oh, no ; she smiled as if entranced, and raised 



her eyes to heaven, as if praying for God*s bless- 
ing upon her vows." 

x" One thing more," said the prince, fixing his 
large, grave eyes with a searching expression 
upon Pollnitz — " what is said of me ? Am I re- 
garded as a rejected lover, or as a faithless one ; for 
doubtless all Berlin knows - of my love for this 
lady, you having been our confidant." 

" Oh, my prince, that is a hard insinuation," 
said Pollnitz, sadly. "Your highness cannot 
really believe that — ^* 

"No protestations, I pray you," interrupted the 
prince, " I believe I know you thoroughly, but I 
am not angry with you nor do I reproach you ; 
you are a courtier, and one of the best and rarest 
type ; you have intellect and knowledge, much ex- 
perience and aavoir vivre ; I could desire no bet- 
ter company than yourself; but for one moment 
cast aside your character as a courtier, and tell 
me the truth : what does the world say of this mar- 
riage in regard to me ? " 

" Your highness desires me to tell you the 
truth?" 

*' Yes, I do." 

"Now the important moment has come," 
thought Pollnitz. " Now, if I am adroit, I believe 
I can obtain the payment of my debts." 

" Well, then, your highness," sud Pollnitz, in 
answer to the prince, " I will tell you the truth, 
even should I incur your displeasure. I fear, my 
prince, you are regarded as a rejected lover, and 
Madame du TroufSe has succeeded in throwing a 
holy lustre around her beautiful brow. It is said 
that she refused your dishonorable proposals, and 
preferred being the virtuous wife of a major, to be- 
coming the mistress of a prince." 

" Go on," said the prince, hastily, as Pollnitz 
ceased, and looked searchingly at him. " What 
do they say of me ? " 

" That you are in despair, and that you have 
retired to your chambers to weep and mourn over 
your lost love." 

" Ah, they say that, do they ? " cried the prince, 
with flashing eyes and darkened brow ; " well, I 
will show this credulous world that they are mis- 
taken. Is the king in Sans-Soud ? " 

" Yes, your highness." 

" Well, go to him, and announce my visit ; I 
will follow you on foot." 

" We have won the day," cried Pollnitz, as he 
approached the king; "the prince desires to 
make you a visit. He will be here immediate- 
ly." 

"Do you know what my brother wishes of 
me ? " asked the king. 

" I do not know, but I suspect, sire. I think 
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he wishes to marry, m order to pique his ffuthless 
sweetheart.*' 

'* Go and reoeiFe the prince, and conduct him 
to me; then remain in the antechamber, and 
awut until I call/' 

When Pollnitz left, the king seized his flute 

hastily and began to play a soil, melting adagio. 

He was still playing, when the door opened, and 

the prince was annoimced. Henry stood in the 

' doorway, and made the king a ceremonious bow. 

The king continued to play. The low, pleading 
notes of the flute floated softly through the room ; 
they touched the heart of the prince, and quieted 
its wild, stormy beating. 

Was that the king's intention, or cUd he intend 
to harmonize his own spirit before speakiug to his 
brother? Perhaps both, for Frederick's glance 
softened, and his face assumed a kind and mild 
expression. 

When the adagio was flnished, the king laid his 
flute aside and approached the prince. 

^'Forgire me, brother," he said, ofifering his 
hand — " forgive me for keeping you waiting, I al- 
ways like to conclude what I commence. Now, I 
am entirely at your service, and as I am unfortu- 
nately not accustomed to receive such friendly 
visits from you, I must ask you what brings you 
to me, and how I can serve you ? " 

The fierce, violent nature of the prince slum- 
bered but lightly. The king's words aroused it, 
and made his pulse and heart beat stormily. 

" How you can serve me, my brother ? " he 
said, hastily. **I will tell you, and truthfully, 

The king raised his head, and glanced angrily at 
the burning face of the prince. 

" I am not accustomed to have my words re- 
peated, and all find that out here to their cost," 
he said, sternly. 

" Have the goodness, then, to tell me why you 
have pursued me so long and unrelentingly? 
What have I done to deserve your displeasure and 
such bitter humiliations ? " 

*^ Rather ask me what you have done to de- 
serve my love and confidence?" said the king, 
sternly. " I refer you to your own heart for an 
answer." 

^*Ah, your mtgesty promised to answer my 
qiKstions, and now you evade them ; but I will re- 
ply frankly. I have done nothing to deserve your 
love, but also nothing to make me unworthy of it 
Why are you, who are so good and kind to all 
others, so- stem and harsh with me ? " 

** I will tell you the truth," said the king, ear 
nestly. " You have deserved my displeasure ; you 
have desired to be a free man, to cast aside the 



yoke that Providence placed upon you; yon had 
the grand presumption to dare to be the master 
of your own actions." 

'* And does your miyesty desire and expect me 
to resign this most natural of human rights?" 
said the prince, angrily. 

*^ Tes, I desire and expect it I can truthfnSf 
say that I have given my brothers a good example 
in this particular." 

"But you did not do this willingly. You wcr« 
cruelly forced to submission, and you now wish tc 
drive us to an extremity you have, doubtlessly, 
long since forgotten. Now, you suffered and 
struggled before declaring yourself conquered." 

"No," said the king, softly, *'Ihave not fw* 
gotten. I still feel the wound in my soul, and al 
times it bums." 

"And yet, my brother ? " 

" And yet I will have no pity with you. I uy 
to you, as my father said to me : * You must sul^* 
mit ; you are a prince, and I am your king!' J 
have long since acknowledged that my father wafl 
right in his conduct to me. I was not onlya 
disobedient son, but a rebellious subject. I richly 
deserved to mount the scaffold with ELatte." 

^* Ah, my brother, there was a time when you 
wept for this faithful and unfortunate friend,'^ 
cried the prince, reproachfully. 

" The sons of kings have not the right to choose 
their own path, destiny has marked it out for 
them; they must follow it without wavering. 1 
neither placed the crown upon my head, nor th£ 
yoke upon your neck. We must bear them pa- 
tiently, as God and Providence have ordained, and 
wear them with grace and dignity. You, my 
brother, have acted like a wild horse of the 
desert — ^I have drawn the reins tight, that is all !'* 

" You have caught bound, and tamed me," said 
the prince, with a faint smile ; " only I feel that 
the bit still pains, and that my limbs still trem- 
ble. But I am ready to submit, and I came to 
tell you so. You desire me to marry, I consent; 
but I hold you responsible for the happiness of 
this marriage. At God's throne, I will call you 
to justify yourself, and there we will speak as 
equals, as man to man. What right had you to 
rob me of my most holy and beautiful possession? 
What right have you to lay a heavy chain on 
heart and hand, that love will not help me to 
bear? I hold you responsible for my miserable 
life, my shattered hopes. Will you accept these 
conditions ? Do you still wish me to marry ? " 

" I accept the conditions," said the king, ■oI< 
enmly. " I desire you to marry.** 

" I presume your majesty has chosen a bridi 
forme?" 
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** You are right, mon cher frhe, I have selected 
ttie Princess Wilhelmina, daughter of Prince Max, 
of Heese-CasseL She not onlj brings you a for- 
toDe, but joutb, beauty, and amiability/' 

** I thank you, sire,** said the prince, coldly and 
formally. "I would marry her if she were ugly, 
old, and unamiable. But is it allowed me to add 
one condition ? " 

"Speak, my brother, I am listening." 

The prince did not answer immediately; he 
breathed quickly and heavily, and a glowing red 
sufiused his -pale, trembling face. 

"Speak, my brother. Name your conditions,'* 
said the king. 

"Well, then, so be it. My first condition is 
that I may be allowed to have a brilliant wedding. 
I wish to invite not only the entire court, but a 
goodly number of Berliners ; I desire all Berlin 
to take part in my happiness, and to convince 
ereryone, by my gay demeanor and my enter- 
taiomeiit, that I joyfully accept my bride, the 
pBBoess.** 

The king's eyes rested sorrowfully upon 
his brother's countenance. He fully understood 
the emotions of his heart, and knew that his 
brother wished to wound and humiliate his faith- 
ien sweetheart by his marriage ; that Henry only 
tnhmitted to his wishes because his proud heart 
rebelled at the thought of being pitied as a re- 
jected lover. But he was considerate, and would 
not let it appear that he understood him. 

"I agree to this first proposition," said the 
Idsg, after a pause, " and I hope you will allow 
ine to be present at this beautiful fete, and con- 
rioce Berlin that we are in hearty unison. Have 
you no other concUtions ? " 

"Yes, one more." 

"What is it?" 

"That my marriage shaU take place, at the 
latest, in a month." 

"Tou will thus fulfil my particular and personal 
vish)" said the king, smiling. ** I am anxious to 
We this marriage over, for, after the gayeties, I 
vish to leave Berlin. All the arrangements and 
contracts are completed, and I think now there is 
no obstacle in the way of the marriage. Have 
yw another wish, my brother ? " 

"No, sire." 

"Then allow me to beg you to grant me a fa- 
vor. I wish to leave a kind remembrance of this 
eventful hour in your heart, and I therefore give 
you a small memento of the same. Will you ao- 
eept my castle of Rheinsberg, with all its sur- 
roandrngs, as a present from' me? Will you 
grant me this pleasure, my brother ? " 
The lung offered his hand, with a loving smile, 



to Henry, and received with apparent pleasure Ills 
ardent thanks. 

" I chose Bheinsberg," he said, kindly, *'not be- 
cause it is my favorite palace, and I have passed 
many pleasant and happy days there, but because 
none of my other palaces are so appropriate for a 
prince who is discontented with his king. I have 
made that experience myself, and I give you 
Bheinsberg, as my father gave it to me. Go to 
Bheinsberg when you are angry with me and the 
world ; there you can pass the first months of 
your marriage, and God grant it may be a happy 
one ! " 

The prince answered him with a cold smile, 
and begged leave to withdraw, that he might make 
the necessary preparations for his wedding. 

"We will both make our preparations," said 
the king, as he bade the prince farewell — " you 
with your m^'or-domo, and I with Baron Pollnitz, 
whom I shall send as ambassador to CasseL" 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE TRAVELLING MUSICIANS. 

The feasts, illuminations, and balls given in 
honor of the newly-married couplo, Henry and his 
wife, the Princess Wilhelmina, were at an end. 
The prince and his followers had withdrawn to 
Bheinsberg, and many were the rumors in Berlin 
of the brilliant feasts with which he welcomed his 
beautiful bride. She was truly lovely, and the 
good Berliners, who had received her with such 
hearty greetings when she appeared with the 
prince on the balcony, or showed herself to the 
people in an open carriage, declared there could 
be no happier couple than the prince and his 
wife ; they declared that the large, dark eyes of 
the princess rested upon the prince with inex- 
pressible tenderness, and that the prince always 
returned her glance with a joyous smile. It was 
therefore decided that the prince was a happy 
husband, and the blessings of the BerUners fol- 
lowed the charming princess to Bheinsberg, 
where the young couple were to pass their honey- 
moon. 

While the prince was giving splendid /e^, and 
seeking distraction, and hoping to forget his pri- 
vate griefs, or perhaps wishing to decdve the 
world as to his real feelings, the king left Sans- 
Soud, to commence one of his customary military 
inspection trips. But he did not gotoKonigs- 
berg, as was supposed ; and if Trenck really had 
the intention of murdering him during his sojourn 
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there, it was rendered impossible by the change in 
the king^s plans. Frederick made a tour in his 
Rhme provinces. At Gleves he dismissed his fol- 
lowers, and they returned to Berlin. 

The king declared he needed rest, and wished 
to pass a few days in undisturbed quiet at the 
castle of Moyland. 

No one accompanied him but Colonel Balby, 
his intimate friend, and his cabinet-hussar, Deesen. 
The king was in an uncommonly good humor, and 
his eyes sparkled with delight. After a short 
rest in his chamber, he desired to see Colonel 
Balby. 

To his great astonishment, the colonel found 
him searching through a trunk, which contained a 
few articles of clothing little calculated to arrest 
the attention of a king. 

*' Balby," said the king, solemnly, but with a 
roguish sparkle of the eye, " I wish to present 
you this plain brown suit. I owe you a re- 
ward for your hearty friendship and your faithful 
Bcnrices. This is a princely gift. Take it as 
a mark of my grateful regard. That you may 
be convinced, Balby, that I have long been 
occupied in preparing this surprise for you, I 
inform you that these rich articles were made 
secretly for you in Berlin, by your tailor ; I packed 
them myself, and brought them here for you. Ac- 
eept them, then, my friend, and wear them in 
memory of Frederick." 

With a solemn bow, the king offered Balby the 
dothes. 

The colonel received this strange present with 
an astonished and somewhat confused countenance. 

The king laughed merrily. " What," he said, 
pathetically, ** are you not contented with the fa- 
vor I have shown you ? " 

Balby knew by the comic manner of the king 
that the sombre suit hid a secret, and he 
thought it wise to allow the king to take his own 
time for explanation. 

'* Sire," he said, emphatically, *^ content is not 
the word to express my rapture. I am enthusias- 
tic, speechless at this unheard-of favor. I am filled 
with profound gratitude to your majesty for hav- 
ing invented a new costume for me, whose lovely 
c<dor will make me appear like a large coffee-bean, 
and make all the coffee sisters adore me." 
- The king was highly amused. " This dress cer- 
tainly has the power of enchantment When 
Colonel Balby puts on these clothes he will be in- 
visible, but he shall not undergo this trausforma- 
tion alone. See, here is another suit, exactly 
like yours, and this is mine. When I array my- 
self m it, I am no longer the king of Prussia, but 
a free, happy man." 



** Ah, you are speaking of a disguise," 
colonel 

" Yes, we will amuse ourselves by pi 
rMe of common men for a while, and wan 
unnoticed and undisturbed. Are you 
Balby, or do you love your colonel's unl 
ter than your freedom ? " 

"Am I agreed, sire?" cried the col 
am delighted with this genial thought." 

" Then take your dress, friend, and p 
But stay. Did you bring your violin wit 
I told you?" 

" Yes, sire." 

" Well, then, when you are dressed, 
violin in a case, and with the case wa 
arm, and a little money in your pocket, ^ 
pavilion at the farthest end of the gard< 
I will meet you. Now hasten, friend, w€ 
time to lose." 

Accordmg to the king^s orders, Coloi 
dressed and went to the pavilion. H( 
find the king, but two strange men there, 
them had on a brown coat, the color of 
ornamented with large buttons of mother 
black pantaloons, and shoes with large 
set with dull white stones ; the lace on h 
and vest was very coarse. He wore a i 
nered hat, without ornament ; from uude 
fell long, brown, unpowdered hair. ' 

Behind this stranger there stood an 
plain, simple clothes ; under one arm he 
small bag, and under the other a case 
tained either a yard-stick or a flute. He 
the coloneVs sahitation with a grimace a 
found bow. A short pause ensued, then 
posed strangers laughed heartily and cxc' 

" Do you not know us, Balby ? " 

Their voices started the colonel, and h( 
back. 

" Sire, it is yourself." 

" Yes, it is I, Frederick — ^not the king 
am Frederick, and this capital servant is 
Deesen, who has sworn solemnly not to b 
incognito, and to give no one reason to su 
high dignity as royal cabinet-hussar Fo 
us he will, for a few days, be . the servan 
simple, untitled musicians, who are 1 
around the world, seeking their fortunes, 
unfortunately, have no letters of reco 
tion." 

*'But who will recommend themselves 
talents and accomplishments." 

The kuig laughed aloud. "Balby y( 
that you are a poor musician, chatting \ 
comrade. Traly your courtly bow si 
dress as little as a lace veil would a beg 
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tiie ; you must lay your fine manners aside for a 
short time, for, with them, you would appear to 
the Tillage beauties we may meet like a monkey, 
uid they would laugh at instead of kissing you/' 

"So we are to meet country beauties," said 
Colonel Balby, no longer able to suppress bis 
curioaity. "Tell me, sire, where are we going, 
and what are we going to do f I shall die of cu- 
riosity." 

"Make an effort to die," said the king, gayly ; 
"you will find it is not so easy to do as you im- 
agine. But I will torture you no longer. You 
ask what we are going to do. Well, we are go- 
ing to amuse ourselves and seek adventures. You 
ask where we are going. Ask that question of 
the sparrow that sits on the house-top — ask where 
it is going, and what is the aim of its journey. 
It win reply, the next bush, the nearest tree, the 
topmost bough of a weeping willow, which stands 
on a lonely grave ; the mast of a ship, sailing on 
the wide sea; or the branch of a noble beech, 
wavmg before the window of a beautiful maiden. 
I am as incapable of telling you the exact aim 
and end of our journey, friend, as that little bird 
would be. We are as free as the birds of the air. 
Gomel come! let us fly, for see, the little spar- 
row^ias flown — ^let us follow it." 

And with a beaming smile illuminating his 
countenance, like a ray of the morning sun, the 
king took the arm of his friend^ and followed by 
his servant and cabinet-hussar, Deesen, left the pa- 
vilion. 

As they stood at the ^Htle gate of the garden, 
the king said to Deesen : 

"You must be for us the angel with the flam- 
ing sword, and open the gates of paradise, but 
not to cast us out." 

Deesen opened the gate, and our adventurers en- 
tered "the wide, wide world." 

"Let us stand here a few moments," said the 
king, as his glance rested upon the green fields 
Bppead far and wide around him. *' How great 
wd beautiful the world appears to-day I Observe 
Kature'a grand silence, yet the air is full of a 
thousand voices ; and the white clouds wandering 
dreamily in the blue heavens above, are they not 
the misty veils with which the gods of Olympus 
conceal their charms ? " 

^'Ahl sire," said Balby, with a loving glan<Seat 

the king's handsome face — ** ah, sire, my eyes 

have no time to gaze at Nature's charms, they are 

occupied with yourself. When I look upon you, I 

feel that man is indeed made in the image of 

God." 

" Were I a god, I should not be content to re- 
semble this worn, faded face. Come, now, let us 



be off I Give me ybur instrument, Deesen, I will 
carry it. Now I look like a travelling apprentice 
seeking his fortune. The world is all before him 
where to choose his place of rest, and Providence 
his guide. I envy him. He is a free man I " 

" Truly, these poor apprentices would not be- 
lieve that a king was envying them their fatCj" 
said Balby, laughing. 

" Still they are to be envied," said the king, 
" for they are free. N'o, no, at present I envy no 
one; the world and its sunshiue belong to me. 
We will go to Amsterdam, and enjoy the galleries 
and museums." . 

" I thank your majesty," said Balby, laughing, 
" you have saved my life. I should have died of 
curiosity if you had not spoken. Now, I feel 
powerful and strong, and can keep pace with your 
majesty's wandering steps." 

Silently they walked on until they reached a 
sign-post. 

" We are now on the border — let us bid fare- 
well to the Prussian colors, we see them for the 
last time. Sire, we will greet them with rev- 
etence." 

He took off his hat and bowed lowly before the 
black and white colors of Prussia, a greeting that 
Deesen imitated with the fervor of a patriot 

The king did not unite in their enthusiasm ; he 
was writing with his stick upon the ground. 

'^ Come here, Balby, and read this," he said, 
pointing to the lines he had traced. " Can you 
read them ? " 

" Certainly," said Balby, " the words are, * ma- 
jesty* and *sire.' " 

" So they are, friend. I leave these two words 
on the borders of Prussia ; perhaps on our return 
we may find and resume them. But as long as 
we are on the soil of Holland there must be no 
majesty, no sire." 

" What,«then, must I call my king ? " 

" You must call him friend, voild tow^." 

"And I?" asked Deesen, respectfully; "will 
your majesty be so gracious as to tell me your 
name ? " 

"I am Mr. ZoUer, travelling musician; and 
should any one ask you what I want in Amster- 
dam, tell them I intend giving a concei*t. En 
avant, mes amis. There lies the first small village 
of Holland; in an hour we shall be there, and 
then we will take the stage and go a little into 
the interior. Mi avarU^ en avant/^* 
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CHAPTER XII. 

TRAYSLLINO ADYSNTURSB. 

The Btage stood before the tavern at Grave, 
and awaited its passengers. The departure of 
the stage was an important occurrence to the in- 
habitants of the little town— an occurrence that 
disturbed the monotony of their lives for a few 
moments, and showed them at least now and then 
a new face, that gave them something to think of, 
and made them dream of the far-oif city where the 
covied travellers were going. 

To-day all Grave was in commotion and excite- 
ment. The strangers had arrived at the post- 
house, and after partaking of an exoellent dinner, 
engaged three seats in the stage. The good peo- 
ple of Grave hoped to see three strange faces 
looking out of the stage window ; many were the 
surmises of their destiny and their possible motives 
for travelling. They commenced these investigsr 
tions while the strangers were still with them. 

A man had seen them enter the city, dusty and 
exhausted, and he declared that the glance which 
the two men in brown coats had cast at his 
young wife, who had come to the window at his 
call, was very bold — ^yes, even suspicious ; and it 
seemed very remarkable to him that such plain, 
ordinary-booking wanderers should have a ser- 
vant — ^for, doubtless, the man walking behind 
them, carrying the very small carpet-bag, was 
their servant; but, truly, he appeared to be a 
proud person, and had the haughty bearing of a 
general or a field-marshal; he would not even 
return the friendly greetings of the people he 
passed. His masters could not be distinguished 
or rich, for both of them carried a case under 
thdr arms. What could be in those long cases ? 
what secret was hidden there ? Perhaps they held 
pistols, and the good people of Grave would have 
to deal with robbers or murderers. The appear- 
ance of the strangers was wild and bold enough to 
allow of the worst suspicions. 

The whole town, as before mentioned, was in 
commotion, and all were anxious to see the three 
strangers, about whom there was certainly some- 
thing mysterious. They had the manners and 
bearing of noblemen, but were dressed like com- 
mon men. 

A crowd of idlers had assembled before the 
post-house, whispering and staring at the windows 
of the guests* rooms. At last their curiosity was 
about to be gratified — at last the servant appeared 
with the little carpet-bag, and placed it in the 
stage, and returned for the two cases, whose con- 
tents they would so greedily have known. The 



postilion blew his horn, the moment of departon 
had arrived. 

A murmur was heard through the crowd^tlie 
strangers appeared, they approached the stagey 
and with such haughty and conmianding glances 
that the men nearest thetn stepped timidly back. 

The postilion sounded his horn again; tlio 
strangers were entering the stage. At the door 
stood the postmaster, and behind him his wife, 
the commanding postmistress. 

**Kiclas,*' she whispered, **I must and will 
know who these strangers are. Go and demand 
their passports." 

The obedient Mlclas stepped out and cried in • 
thundering voice to the postilion, who was just 
about to start, to wait. Stepping to the Btage, b« 
opened the door. 

" Your passports, gentlemen," he said, roughly. 
" You forgot to show me your passports." 

The curious observers breathed more f^l^t 
and nodded encouragingly to the daring post^ 
master. 

**You rejoice," murmured his wife, who wa* 
still standing in the door, from whenee she 9»>W 
all that passed, and seemed to divine the thoughts 
of her gaping friends — "you rejoice, but yo*^ 
shall know nothing. I shall not satisfy your c^^ 
riosity." 

Mr. Niclas still stood at the door of the Btage- 
His demand had not been attended to ; he repeated 
it for the third thne. 

" Is it customary here to demand passp(Mrt8 oT 
travellers f " asked a commanding voice from tli9 
stage. 

" We can demand them if we wish to do bo." 

** And why do you wish it now ? " said the 8am9 
voice. 

*^ I wish it simply because I wish it," was th» 
reply. 

A stem face now appeared at the door, looking 
angrily at the postmaster. 

" Think what you say, sir, and be respeciAiL'* 

" Silence I " interrupted the one who had firafc 
spoken. **Do not let us make an unnecessaigr 
disturbance, mon ami. Why do you wish to see 
our passports, su:?" 

** Why ? " asked Niclas, who was proud to play 
so distinguished a part before his comrades-* 
<< you wish to know why I desire to see your pass- 
ports ? Well, then, because you appear to me to 
be suspicious characters." 

A gay laugh was heard from the stage. '* Why 
do you suspect us ? " 

" Because I never trust people travelling with 
out baggage," was the laconic reply. 
I " Bravo 1 well answered," cried the crowd, and 
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even Madame Nidas was surpriBed to see her hus- 
band show such daring courage. 

^ We need no baggage. We are trayelling rou- 
tdcians, going to Amsterdam.*' 

*' Travelling musicians I All the more reason 
fonnistrusting you ; no good was ever heard of 
wandering musicians." 

"You are becoming impertinent, sir/' and 
Balby, the tallest and youngest of the two friends, 
sprang from the stage, while the servant swung 
himself from the box, where he was sitting with 
the postilion, and with an enraged countenance 
placed himself beside his master. 

"If you dare to speak another insulting word, 
you are lost," cried Balby. 

A hand was laid on his shoulder, and a voice 
Dumaied in his ear: 

"Do not compromise us." 

The kmg now also left the stage, and tried to 
nbdue the anger of his companion. 

"Pardon, sir, the violence of my fiiend," said 
the king, with an ironical smile, as he bowed to 
the postoiaster. '* We are not accustomed to be- 
ing qoestioned and suspected in this manner, and 
I can assure you that, although we are travelling 
mnffldans, as it pleased you to say, we are honest 
people, and have played before kings and queens." 

"If you are honest, show me your passports ; 
no honest man travels without one I " 

''It appears to me that no rascal should travel 
vithoat one," said the king. 

" I cannot tell who is a rascal ; you may be one 
*>r aught I know." 

Balby uttered an angry exclamation and stepped 
Bearer to the daring postmaster, while his servant 
shook his fist threateningly at Nidas. 

The king dispelled their anger with a single 



"Sfff'^he said toNiclas, ** God made my face, 
t&d it is not my fault if it does not please you ; 
but concerning our passports, they are lying well 
PRNrved in my carpet-bag.' I should think that 
•o«ld suffice you." 

''No, that does not suffice me," screamed Niclas ; 
"flboir me your passports if I am to believe that 
JOQ are not vagabonds." 

Tea dare to call us vagabonds ?" cried the king, 
I'hose patience now also appeared exhausted, and 
vlMMe dear brow was slightly clouded. 

"The police consider every one criminal until 
he has proved he is not so," said Niclas, emphati- 
. cafly. 

The king's anger was already subdued. 
"In the eyes of the police, criminality is then 
the nonnal condition of mankind,'* he said, smil- 



" Sir, you have no right to question the police 
so pointedly," said Niclas, sternly. "You are 
here to be questioned, and not to question." 

The king laughingly arrested the uplifted arm 
of his companion. 

" Mon Dieuy'^ he murmured, " do you not see 
that this is amusing me highly ? Ask, sir, I am 
ready to answer." 

" Have you a pass ? " 

" Yes, SU-." 

*' Then give it to me to vUi." 

" To do so, I should have to open my bag, and 
that would be very inconvenient ; but, if the law 
absolutely demands it, I will do it." 

*^ The law demands it." 

The king motioned to his servant, and ordered 
him to carry the bag into the house. 

"Why this delay — why this unnecessary loss 
of time ? " asked Niclas. " The postilion can 
wait no longer. If he arrives too late at the next 
station, he will be fined." 

"I will not wait another minutp," cried the 
postilion, determinatdy ; " get in, or I shall start 
without you." 

" Show me your passports, and then get in," 
cried Niclas. 

The strangers appeared confused and undecided, 
Niclas looked triumphantly at his immense crowd 
of listeners, who were gazing at him with amaze- 
ment, awaiting in breathless stillness the unravd- 
ling of this scene. 

" Get in, or I shall start," repeated the pos- 
tilion. 

" Give me your passports, or I will not let yon 
go ! " screamed Niclas ; and taking the two myste- 
rious cases from the stage, he placed them before 
the strangers. 

" Let us go into the house," whispered the king 
to his friends; "we must make bonne mine d 
mauvais jeu ; " and he approached the door of 
the house— there stood the wife of the postmaster, 
with sparkling eyes and a malicious grin. 

" The postilion is going, and you will lose your 
money," she said; "they never return money 
when once they have it." 

" Ah I I thought that was only a habit of the 
church," said the king, laughing ; " nevertheless, 
the postmaster can keep what he has. Will you 
have the kindness to show me a room, where I 
can open my bog at leisure, and send some coffee 
and good wine to us ? " 

There was something so commanding in the 
king*! voice, so imposing in his whole appearance, 
that even the all'Conquering Madame Nidas fdt 
awed, and she silently stepped forward and showed 
him her best room. The servant followed witii 
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the two cases and the bag, and laid them upon the 
table, then placed himself at the door. 

** Now, madamo, leave us,^' ordered the king, 
" and do as I told you.'' 

Madame Niclas left, and the gentlemen were 
once more alone. 

** Now, what shall we do ? '* said the king, smil- 
bgly. *' I believe there is danger of our wonder- 
ful trip falling through.^' 

"It is only necessary for your majesty to make 
yourself known to the postmaster," said Colonel 
Balby. 

" And if he will not believe me, this fripon 
who declares that no one could tell by my appear- 
ance whether I was a rascal or not, this dull-eyed 
simpleton, who will not see the royal mark upon 
my brow, which my courtiers see so plainly writ- 
ten there ? No, no, my friend, that is not the way. 
We have undertaken to travel as ordinary men — 
we must now sec how common men get through 
the world. It is necessary ta show the police 
that we are at least honest men. Happily, I be- 
lieve I have the means to do so at hand. Open 
our ominous bag, friend Balby ; I think you will 
discover my portfolio, and in it a few blank passes, 
and my state seal.'' 

Colonel Balby did as the king ordered, and drew 
from the bag the portfolio, with its precious 
contents. 

The king bade Balby sit down and fill up the 
blanks at his dictation. 

The pass was drawn up for the two brothers, 
Frederick and Henry ZoUer, accompanied by their 
servant, with the intention of travelling through 
Holland. 

The king placed his signature under this impor- 
tant document. * 

" Now, it is only necessary to put the great state 
seal under it, and we shall be free ; but how will 
we get a light ? " 

**I will obtain one immediately,'* said Balby, 
hastening to the door. 

The king held him back. " My brother, you 
are very innocent and thoughtless. You forget 
entirely that we are suspected criminals. Should 
we demand a light, and imemediately appear with 
our passes, do you not believe that this dragon of 
a postmaster would immediately think that we 
had written them ourselves, and put a forged seal 
?nder them ? " 

" How, then, are we to get a light ? " said Bal- 
by, confused. 

The king thought a moment, then laughed gayly. 

" I have found a way," he said ; " go down into 
the dining-room, where I noticed an eternal lamp 
burning, not to do honor to the Mother of God, 
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but to smokers ; light your cigar and bring ft 
here. I will light the sealing-wax bj It, and wi 
will have the advantage of drowning the smell of 
the wax with the smoke." 

Balby flew away, and soon returned with thi 
burning cigar; the king lit the sealing-wax, aoi 
put the seal under the passport 

**This will proclaim us free from all crima- 
Now, brother Henry, call the worthy postman 
ter." 

When Niclas received the passport from tin 
king's hand his countenance cleared, and hemidi' 
the two gentlemen a graceful bow, and hofgA 
them to excuse the severity that his duty muk 
necessary. 

" We have now entirely convbced you that «• si 
are honest people," said the king, smiling, **aii I 
you will forgive us that we have so little y^a^ ' 
gage." , I 

" Well, I understand," «ud Mr. Niclas, o» 
fusedly, " musicians are seldom rich, but live from '\ 
hand to ^mouth, and must thank God if theb • 
clothes are good and clean. Yours are ea&t^ ^ 
new, and you need no baggage." 

The king laughed merrily. " Can we now go f* 
he asked. «« 

"Yes; but how, sir? You doubtlessly lieaid 
that the postilion left as soon as you entered the 
house." 

" Consequently we are without a conveyanoe; 
we have paid for our places for nothing, and must 
remain in this miserable place," said the king, iic 
patiently. 

Niclas reddened with anger. " Sir, what right 
ha?e you to call the town of Grave a miserabto 
place? Believe me, it would be very difficult fof 
you to become a citizen of this miserable plac^ 
for you must prove that you hpe means enougl^ 
to live in a decent manner, and it appears io 
me—" 

" That we do not possess them," said the king $ 
" vraimentf you are right, our means are very ior 
sufficient, and as the inhabitants of Grave will no^ 
grant us the rights of citizens, it is better for u9 
to leave immediately. Have, therefore, the good- 
ness to furnish us with the means of doing no." • 

" There are two ways, an expensive and a cheap 
one," said Niclas, proudly : " extra post, or the 
drag-boat. The first is for respectable people, the 
second for those who have nothing, and are 
nothing." 

" Then the last is for us," said the king, laugh- 
ing. "Is it not so, brother Henry? — ^it is best 
for us to go in the drag-boat." 

" That would be best, brother Frederick." 

" Have the kindness to call our servant to take 
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, and yon, Mr. Niclas, please give us a 
show us to the canal." 
king took his box and approached the 

I my coffee, and the wme," asked Mrs. 
ust entering with the drinks, 
have no time to make use of them, ma- 
said the king, as he passed her, to leave 
n. 

f adame Niclas held him back, 
time to make use of them," she cried; 
had to take time to make the coffee, and 
le wine from the cellar." 
is, mon Dieu, madame," said the impatient 

», mon DieUy monsieur^ voua croyez que je 
n'ai pour le roi de Prusse, c^eat-d-dire sans 

king broke out into a hearty laugh, and 
lad to join him, but much against his will. 
tther Henry," said the king, laughing, 
.3 a curious way of speaking ; * traifaiUer 
roi de Prusse^ means here to work for 
;. I beg you to convince this good woman 
3 has not worked for the King of Prussia, 
1 her well. Madame, I have the honor to 
1 farewell, and be assured it will always 
18 to think of you, and to recall your charm- 

BCh." 

ring laughingly took his friend's arm, and 
kindly to Madame Niclas as he went down 

)S. 

ill you what," said Madame Niclas, as she 
t the door with her husband, watching the 
Dg strangers, who, in company with the 
nd their servant, were walking down the 
hat led to the canal—" I tell you I do not 
lose strangers, the little one in particular ; 
a very suspicious look." 
t his passport was all right." 
t, nevertheless, all is not right with them. 
itrangers are disguised princes or robbers, 
lly convinced." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE DRAG-BOAT. 

T a crowd, what noise, what laughing and 
5! How bright an^ happy these people 
► have nothing and are nothing! How 
hey laugh and talk together— with what 
jquanimity they regard <jie slow motion of 
3 



the boat ! they accept it as an unalterable neces- 
sity. How kindly they assist each other ; with 
what natural politeness the men leave the best 
seats for the women ! 

The boat is very much crowded. There are a 
great number of those amiable people who are 
nothing, and have nothing, moving from place to 
place cheerily. 

The men on the shore who, with the aid of 
ropes, are pulling the boat, those two-legged 
horses, groan from exertion. The bagpipe player 
is making his g&yest music, but in vain — he can- 
not allure the young people to dance ; there is no 
place for dancing, the large deck of the boat is 
covered with human beings. Old men, and even 
women, are obliged to stand ; the two long benches 
running down both sides of the boat are filled. 

The king enjoyed the scene immensely. The 
free life about him, the entire indifference to his 
own person, charmed and delighted him. He 
leaned against the cabin, by which he was sitting, 
and regarded the crowd before him. Suddenly he 
was touched on the shoulder, and not in^he gen- 
tlest manner; Looking up, he met the discon- 
tented face of a peasant, who was speaking vio- 
lently, but in Dutch, and the king did not imder- 
stand him; he therefore slightiy shrugged his 
shoulders and remuned quiet. 

T^e angry peasant continued to gesticulate, and 
pointed excitedly at the king, and then at a pale 
young woman who was standing before him, and 
held two children in her armsi 

The king still shrugged ^s shoulders silentiy, 
but when the peasant grasped him for the second 
time he waved him off, and his eye was so stem 
that the terrified and astonished peasant stepped 
back involuntarily. 

At this moment a displeased murmur was heard 
among the crowd, and a number arranged them- 
selves by the side of the peasant, who approached 
the king with a determined countenance. 

The king remained sitting, and looked 8ur. 
prised at the threatening countenances of the 
people, whose angry words he tried in vain to 
comprehend. 

The still increasing crowd was suddenly sepa- 
rated by two strong arms, and Balby, who had 
been sitting at the other end of the boat, now ap- 
proached the king, accompanied by a friend, and 
placed himself at the king's side. 

** Tell me what these men want, mon ami,^^ said 
Frederick, hastily ; " I do not understand Dutch." 

"I understand it, sir," said the friend who ac- 
companied Balby ; " these people are reproaching 
you." 

" Reproaching me I And why ? " 
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The stranger turned to the peaaant who had 
first spoken, and who now began to make hhnself 
heard again in loud and angry tones. 

*< Monsieur/' said the stranger, ** these good 
people are angry with you, and, it appears to me, 
not entirely without cause. There is a language 
that is understood without words, its vocabulary 
is in the heart. Here stands a poor, sick woman, 
with her twins in her arms. You, monsieur, are 
the only man seated. These good people thmk it 
would be but proper for you to resign your seaf 

'* This is unheard-of insolence," exclaimed Bal- 
by, placing himself determinedly before the 
king; ** let any one dare advance a step farther, 
and I—" 

" Quiet, cher frhe^ the people are right, and I 
am ashamed of myself that I did not understand 
them at once.'* 

He rose and passed through the crowd with a 
calm, kindly face, and, not appearing to notice 
them, approached the young woman, who was 
kneeling, exhausted on the floor. With a kind, 
sympathetic smile, he raised her and led her to 
his seat There was something so noble and win- 
ning in his manner, that those who were so 
shortly before indignant, were unconsciously 
touched. A murmur of approval was heard ; the 
rough faces beamed with friendly smiles. 

The king did not observe this, he was still occu- 
pied with the poor woman, and, while appearing 
to play with the children, gave each of them a 
gold piece. But their little hands were not accus- 
tomed to carry such treasures, and could not hold 
them securely. The two gold pieces rolled to the 
ground, and the ringing noise announced the rich 
gift of Frederick. Loud cries of delight were 
heard, and the men waved their hats in the air. 
The kmg reddened, and looked down in con- 
fusion. 

The peasant, who had first been so violent tow- 
ard the king, and at whose feet the money had 
fallen, picked it up and gave it to the children ; 
then, with a loud laugh, he offered his big, rough 
hand to the king, and said something in a kindly 
tone. 

** The good man is thanking you, sir," said the 
stranger. ** He thinks you a clever, good-hearted 
fellow, and begs you to excuse his uncalled-for 
violence." 

The king answered with a silent bow. He who 
was accustomed to receive the world's approval as 
his Just tribute, was confused and ashamed at the 
applause of these poor people. • 

The king was right in saying he left his royalty 
on Prussian soil; he really was embarrassed at 
this publicity, and was glad when Deesen an- 



nounced that lunch was prepared for bin 
gave Balby a nod to follow, and withdrew i: 
cabin. 

"Truly, if every-day life has so many 
tures, I do not understand how any one car 
plain of ennui. Through what varied scenes 
passed to-day I " 

" But our adventures arise from the peci 
of our situation," said Balby. " All thes( 
contretemps are annoying and disagreeabl 
seem only amusing to a king in disguise." 

**But a disguised king learns many tl 
said Frederick, smiling ; " from to-day, I si 
no longer surprised to hear the police a. 
hateful institution. Vraiment^ its authori 
power is vexatious, but necessary. Never 
again of my god-like countenance, or the f 
greatness which the Creator has put upc 
brow of princes to distinguish them from tl 
of mankind. Mons. Niclas saw nothing 
stamped upon my brow ; to him 1 had the i 
a criminal — my passport only made an 
man of me. Come, friends, let us refrcE 
selves." 

While eating, the kmg chatted pleasant! 
Balby of the charming adventures of the d( 

" Truly," he said, laughing, as the det 
the scene on deck were discussed, " wltho 
interference of that learned Dutchman, th 
of Prussia would have been in dangero 
close contact with the respectable peasant, 
did not even thank my protecting angel. 1 
speak to him, brother Henry? Where is h 
and what is his name ? " 

** I do not know, sir ; but from his spce 
mimner be appeared to me to be an amial 
cultivated gentleman." 

" Go and invite him to take a piece of p 
us. Tell him Mr. Zoller wishes to thank ] 
his assistance, and begs the honor of his ac 
ance. You see, my friend, I am learning '. 
be polite, to flatter, ahd conciliate, as bee 
poor travelling musician. I beg you, choc 
words well; Be civil, or he might refuse t" 
and I thirst for company." 

Balby returned in a few moments, w 
stranger. 

*' Here, my friend," said Balby, " I bri 
our deliverer in time of need. He will gla( 
his share of the pie." 

" And he richly deserves it," said the 1 
he greeted the stranger politely. "Trul 
sieur, I am very much indebted to you, a 
piece of pie that I have the honor to of 
is but a poor reward for your services. I 
I never saw larger flsts than that terribl 
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2it*8; a closer acquaintance with them would 
uiTe been very disagreeable. I thank you for 
preventing it." 

'* Travelers make a variety of acquaintances,'' 

8ud the stranger, laughing, and seating himself 

on the bench by the kmg's side, with a familiarity 

that- terrified Balby. ** I count you, sir, among 

the agreeable ones, and I thank you for this priv- 

aege." 

. ''I hope you will make the acquaintance of 
tius pie, and find it agreeable," said the king. 
'^Eat, monsieur, and let us chat in the mean 
vfaHe— Henry, why are you standing there so 
gnre and respectful, not daring to be seated ? I 
do not believe this gentleman to be a prince trav- 
eDbg incognito." 

"No, sur, take your place," exclaimed the 
ttranger, laughing, ** you will not ofibnd etiquette. 
I gi^e you my word that I am no concealed prince, 
and no worshipper of princes. I am proud to de- 
daiethis." 

"Ah ! you are proud not to be a prince ? " 

"Certainly, sir." 

*' It appears to me," said Balby, looking at the 
king^ ^that a prince has a great and enviable po- 
Btion.'* 

" But a position, unfortunately, that 'but few 
princes know how to fill worthily," said the king, 
smiling. ** Every man who is suffi^t^t for him- 
edfis to be envied." 

"You speak my thoughts exactly, sir," said 
the stranger, who had conmienced eating his 
piece of pie with great zeaL ** Only the free are 
bappy." 

" Are you happy ? " asked the king. 
' "Yes, 1^; at least for the moment I am." 

"What countryman are you ? " 

"I am a Swiss, sur." 

" A worthy and respectable people. From what 
part of Switzerland do you come ? " 

'*ftom the little town of Morges." 

"Kot far, then, from Lausanne, and the lovely 
lab (tf Goieva ; not far from Femey, where the 
great Voltaire resides, and from whence he darts 
Iu8 scorching, lightning-flashes to-day upon those 
wbom he blessed yesterday. Are you satisfied 
with your government ? Are not your patrician 
ftmifies a little too proud ? Are not even the cit- 
iaens of Berne arrogant and imperious ? " 

"We have to complain of them, sir, but very 
mdy." 

"Are you now residing in Holland ? " 

''Ko, I am travelling," answered the stranger, 
Aortiy. He had held for a long time a piece of 
|ie on his fork, trying in vun to put it in his 



The king had not observed this ; he had for- 
gotten that 'imgs and princes only have the right 
to carry on a conversation wholly with questiods, 
and that it did not become Mr. ZoUer to be so in- 
quisitive. 

" What brought you here?" he asked, hastily. 

** To complete my studies, sir," and, with a 
clouded brow, the stranger laid his fork and pie 
upon his plate. 

But the king^s questions flowed on in a con- 
tinued stream. 

" Do you propose to remain here ? " 

" I beh'eve not, or rather I do not yet know," 
answered the stranger, with a sarcastic smile, that 
brought Balby to desperation. 

"Are not the various forms of government 
of Switzerland somewhat confusing in a political 
point of view ? " 

"No, for all know that the cantons are free, as 
they should be." 

^* Does that not lead to skepticism and indififer> 
ence ? " 

The stranger's patience was exhausted; with- 
out answering the king, he pushed back his plate 
and arose from the table. 

" Sir, allow me to say that, in consideration of 
a piece of pie, which you will not even give me 
time to eat, you ask too many questions." 

"You are right, and I beg your pardon," said 
the king, as he smilingly nodded at Balby to re- 
main quiet. " We Iravel to improve ourselves, 
but you have juAtause of complamt I will first 
give you time to eat your piece of pie. Eat, 
therefore, monsieur, and when you have finished, 
LP it ismgreeable, we will chat awhile longer." 

When the stranger arose to depart, after an 
animated and interesting conversation^ the king 
offered him his hand. 

" Give me your address," he said, " that is, I 
beg of you to do so. You say you have not yet 
chosen a profession; perhaps I may have the op- 
portunity of being useful to you." 

The Swiss gave him his card, with many thanks, 
and returned to the deck. 

The king gazed thoughtfully after him. 

"That man pleases me, and when I am no 
longer a poor musician, I shall call him to my 
sidc^Well, brother Henry, what do you think 
of this man, who, as I see, is named Mr. Le 
Catt ? " 

" I find him rather curt," said Balby, " and he 
appears to be a great republican." 

" You mean because he hates princes, and was 
somewhat rude to me. Concerning the first, you 
must excuse ft In a republican, and I confess that 
were I in bis place I would probably do the same; 
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aa to the last, he was right to give Mr. Zoller a les- 
son in manners. Poor Zoller is not yet acquainted 

with the customs of the common world, and makes 
all manner of mistakes against bon ion, I be- 
lieve to-day is not the first time he has been re- 
proved for want of manners.^' 

" Mr. Zoller is every inch a king," said Balby, 
laughing. 

[NoTB. — ^The king's oonvenation with Mr. Le Gatt is 
historical (see Thi6baalt, vol i., p. 218). The Idng did not 
forget his travelling adyentore^ bat on his return to 
Pmssia, called Le Gatt to coort and gave him the position 
of lecturer, and for twenty years he enjoyed the fiayor and 
confidence of the king.] 



CHAPTER XIV. 

IN AMSTERDAM. 

Wearied, indeed utterly exhausted, the king and 
Balby returned to the hotel of the Black Raven, 
at that time the most celebrated in Amsterdam. 
They had been wandering about the entire day, 
examining with never-ceasing interest and delight 
the treasures of art which the rich patricians of 
Amsterdam had collected in their princely homes 
and the public museums. No one supposed that 
this small man in the brown coat, with dusty shoes 
and coarse, unadorned hat, could be a king — a 
king whose fame resounded throughout the whole 
of Europe. Frederick had Sajp^ed the great hap- 
piness of pursuing his journey and his studies un- 
noticed and unknown. He had many amusing and 
romantic adventures ; and the joy of being an in- 
dependent man, of which he had heretofore only 
dreamed, he was now realizing fully. 

The king was compelled now to confess that his 
freedom and manhood were completely overcome. 
Hunger had conquered him-^hunger! the earth- 
ly enemy of all great ideas and exalted feelings. 
The king was himgry ! He was obliged to yield 
to that physical power which even the rulers of 
this world must obey, and Balby and himself had 
returned to the hotel to eat and refresh them, 
selves. 

" Now, friend, see that you order something to 
rejoice and strengthen our humanity,'' said Fred- 
erick, stretching himself comfortably upon the 
divan. ^^ It is a real pleasure to me to be hungry 
and partake of a good meal — a pleasure which the 
King of Prussia will often envy the Messieurs Zol- 
ler. To be hungry and to eat is one of life's rare 
enjoyments generally denied to kings, and yet," 
whispered he, thoughtfully, "o|k* whole life is 
nothing but a neyemseadng bunger^ and tldrst- 



ing after happiness, content, and rest. The worU^ 
alas I gives no repose, no satisfying portion. Brotl^ 
er Henry, let us eat and be joyful ; let us erm 
meditate on a good meal as an ardent maiden e» 
secrates her thoughts to a love-poem which shi 
will write in her album in honor of her bdoved 
Truly there are fools who in the sublimity of their 
folly wish to appear indifferent to such eartUf 
pleasures, declaring that they are necessary evili^ 
most uncomfortable bodily craving, and nothing 
more. They are fools who do not understand thrt 
eating and drinking is an art, a science, the sorii 
of the soul, the compass of thought and feelinf^j 
Dear Balby, order us a costly meal I wish to be ■ 
gay and free, light-minded and merry-hearted t» 
day. In order to promote this we must, before ilj 
other things, take care of these earthly bodies tB^IJ 
not oppress them with common food.'' *' 

*'We will give them, I hope, the subliiMllt'' 
nourishment which the soil of Holland produeo^* 
said Balby, laughing. ** You are not aww^ l| 
Frederick Zoller, that we are now in a hotel irbflM 
hostess is worshipped, almost glorified, bj'fl|| 
good Hollanders." 

** And is it this sublime piece of flesh which yoi 
propose to place before me ?" said the king, wiAt 
assumed horror. • " Will you satisfy the soul of Wf 
soul with this Holland beauty ? I do not shtfi 
the enthi:^||tei of the Hollanders., I shall itk 
worship this woman. I shall find her coarse, djli 
and ugly." 

*'But listed, Zoller. These good Dutoiin» 
worship her not because of her perishable beH^^ 
but because of a famous pie which she aloBtllt 
Amsterdam knows how to make." -J 

** Ah, that is better. I begin now to appn4W|f 
the Dutchmen, and if the pie is good, I will Wi# 
ship at the same shrine. Did you not reanH^ 
brother Henry, that while you stood carried aw^f 
by your enthusiasm before Rembrandt's picture <■ 
the * Night Watch '—a picture which it grievtf *■ 
to say I cannot obtain," sighed the king-—" ^bM 
proud Hollanders call it one of th^ natkw 
treasures, and will not sell it— well, did you no* 
see that I was conversing zealously with three o* 
four of those thick, rubieundy comfortable 
lookmg mynheers ? No doubt you thought «• 
were rapturously discussing the glorious puntlogf 
before which we stood, and for this the good Hoi 
landers were rolling their eyes in ecstasy. No, fit 
no, sir. We spoke of a pie ! They recognlM^ 
me as a stranger, asked me from whenoe I caio^ 
where we lodged, etc., etc. And wh^ I mentiairf 
the Black Raven, they went off into ecBtsK 
raptures over the yetfson pasty of Madame ' 
Blaken. They then went on to relate that Mad 
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9lakeii was renowned througliout all Holland be- 
cause of this venison pasty of which she alone had 
theiecipe, and which she prepared always alone and 
with closed doors. Her portndt is to be seen in all 
the shop windows, and all the stadtholders dine 
ODoe a month in the Black Raven to ei^joj this 
pie. Nether through prayers nor entreaties, com- 
mands, or threatenings, has Madame Blaken been 
induced to give up her recipe or even to go to the 
casde and prepare the pasty. She declares that 
this is the richest possession of the Black Raven, 
lad all who would be so happy as to enjoy it 
most partake of it at her table. Balby ! Balby ! 
hasten my good fellow, and conmiand the venison 
pasty," said Frederick, eagerly. **Ah! what bliss 
to lodge m the Black Raven ! Waiter, I say ! fly 
to this exalted woman ! " 

Balby rushed out to seek the hostess and have 
himsdf announced. 

Madame Blaken received him in her boudoir, to 
whldi ahe had withdrawn to rest a little after the 
: kbors of*the day. These labors were ever a victory 
■md added to her fame. There was no better table 
prepared in Holland than that of the Black Ra- 
Ten. She was in full toilet, having just left 
the dhmer table where she had presided at the /o- 
6U d'MU as lady of the house, jmd received with 
£gnity the praise of her guests. These encomi- 
ODB still resounded in her ears, and she reclined 
upon the divan and listened to their plSasing echo. 
The door was opened and the head waiter an- 
loanoed Mr. Zoller. The countenance of Madame 

I 

Blaken was dark, and she was upon the point of 

dedining to receive him, but it was too late ; the 

dazing Zoller had had the boldness to enter just 

hehmd the waiter, and he was now making his 

' moat reverential bow to the lady. Madame Blaken 

ntnmed this greeting with a slight nod of the 

head, and she regarded the stranger in his cheap 

!• uA aimple toilet with a rather contemptuous 

> n^ She thought to herself that this ordinary 

i oan had surely made a mistake in entering her 

! hotd. Neither his rank, fortune, nor celebrity could 

joittify his lodging at the Black Raven. She was 

naolyed to reprove.her head wuter for allowing 

neh plain and poor people to enter the best hotel 

inimsterdam. 

**&," said she, in a cold and cutting tone, 

"yon come without doubt to excuse your brother 

and youradf for not having appeared to-day at my 

fabU d'Mie, You certainly know that politeness 

teqpkea that you should dine in the hotel where 

yvi k)dge. Do not distress yourself^ however, sir. 

I do not feel offended now that I have seen you. 

I miderstand fully why you did not dine with me, 

but soo^t your modest meal elsewhere. The ta- 
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ble cPhdie in the Black Raven is the most expen« 
sive in Amsterdam, and only wealthy people put 
their feet under my table and enjoy my dishes.*^ 

While she thus spoke, her glance wandered 
searchingly over Balby, who did not seem to re- 
mark it, or to comprehend her significant words. 

^^ Madame," said he, ** allow me to remark that 
we have not dined. My brother, whose will is 
always mine, prefers taking his dinner in his own 
apartment, where he has more quiet comfort and 
can better enjoy your rare viands. He never 
dines at- a table d^hdte. In every direction he has 
heard of your wonderful pie, and I come in his 
name to ask that you will be so good as to pre- 
pare one for his dinner to-day." 

Madame Blaken laughed aloud. ** Truly said ; 
that is not a bad idea of your brother^s. My 
pasty is celebrated throughout all Holland, and I 
have generally one ready in case a rich or re- 
nowned guest should desire it. But this pie is 
not for every man ! " 

** My brother wants it for himself — himself 
alone," said Balby, decisively. Even the proud ^ 
hostess felt his tone imposing. '],., 

" Sir," said she, after a short pause, ** forgive 0^ 
me if I speak plainly to you. You wish to eat 
one of my renowned pies, and to haVe it served in 
a private room, as the Greneral Stadtholder and 
other high potentates are accustomed to do. Well, 
I have this morning a pasty made with truffles 
and Chinese birds'-nests, but you cannot have it ! 
To be frank, it is enormously dear, and I think 
neither your brother nor yourself could pay for 
it!" 

And now it was Balby^s turn to laugh aloud, 
and he did so with the free, unembarrassed gayety 
of a man who is sure of his position, and is neither 
confused nor offended. 

^ Madame Blaken was somewhat provoked by this 
unrestrained merriment. ** You laugh, sir, but I 
have good reason for supposing you to be poor 
and unknown. You came covered with dust and 
en foot to my hotel, accompanied by one servant 
carrying a small carpet-bag. You have neither 
equipage, retinue, nor baggage. You receive no 
visits ; and, as it appears, make none. You are 
always dressed in your simple, modest, rather for- 
lorn-looking brown coats. You have never taken 
a dinner here, but pass the day abroad, and when 
you return in the evening you ask for a cup of 
tea and a few slices of bread and butter. Rich 
people do not travel in this style, and I therefore 
have the right to ask if you can afford to pay for 
my pasty ? I do not know who or what you are 
nor your brother's position in the world." 

" Oh," cried Balby, who was highly amused by 
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the candor of the hostess, " my brother has a 
most distinguished position I assure yo\i — his 
fame resounds throughout Germany." 

'*BahI"8aid Madame Blaken, shrugging her 
shoulders ; ** the name is entirely unknown to us. 
Fray, what is your brother, and for what is he 
celebrated?" 

** For his flute," answered Balby, with solemn 
gravity. 

Madame Blaken rose and glanced scornfully at 
Balby. " Are you making sport of me, sir ? " 
said she, threateningly. 

" Not in the least, madame ; I am telling you an 
important truth. My brother is a renowned vir- 
tttosoj'^ 

"A wrfMoso?" repeated the hostess; "I do 
not understand the word. Pray, what is a vir- 

*'*' A virtuoso, madame, is a musician who makes 
such music as no other man can make. He gives 
concerts, and sells the tickets for an enormous 
price, and the world, rushes to hear his music. I 
assure you, madame, my brother can play so en- 
chantingly that those who hear his flute are forced 
to dance in spite of themselves. He receives 
large sums of gold, and if he gives a concert here 
you will see that all your distinguished people will 
flock to hear him. You can set your pasty before 
him without fear — ^he is able to pay richly for it." 

Madame Blaken rose without a word and ad- 
vanced toward the door. ** Come, sir, come. I am 
going to your brother." Without waiting for an 
answer, she stepped through the corridor and 
tapped lightly at the stranger^s door. She was on 
the pomt of opening it, but Balby caught her hand 
hastily. 

" Madame," said he, *'allow me to enter and in- 
quire if you can be received." He wished to draw 
her back from the door, but the hostess of the 
Black Raven was not the woman to be with- 
drawn. 

**You wish to ask if I can enter?" repeated 
she. ** I may well claim that privilege in my own 
house." 

With a determined hand she knocked once 
more upon the door, opened it immediately and 
entered, followed by Balby, who by signs endeav- 
ored to explain and beg pardon for the intru- 
sion. 

Frederick did not regard him, his blue eyes 
were fixed upon the woman who, with laughing 
good-humor, stepped up to him and held out both 
of her large, coarse hands in greeting. 

** Sir, I come to convince myself if what your 
brother said was true." 

** Well, madame, what has my brother said ? " 



**He dedares that you can whistle' splendid!} 
and all the world is forced to dance after yon 
music." 

*' I said play the flute, madame 1 1 said play th 
flute I" cried Balby, horrified. 

** Well, flute or whistle," said Madame Blaken 
proudly, '* it's the same thing. Be so good, sir, 
as to whistle me sometbmg ; I will then decide m 
to the pasty." 

The king looked at Balby curiously. 

*' Will you have the goodness, brother, to ex- 
plain madame's meaning, and what she requiiei 
of me?" 

** Allow me to explain myself," said the hostess. 
" This gentleman came and ordered a rich pie 
for you ; this pasty has given celebrity to mj 
house. It is true I have one prepared, but I would 
not send it to you. Would you know why ? This 
is an enormously expensive dish, and I have so 
reason to believe that you are in a condition to 
pay for it. I said this to your brother, and I 
might with truth have told him that I regretted 
to see him in my hotel — ^not that you are ia 
yourselves objectionable, on tho contrary, yon 
appear to me to be harmless and amiable men, 
but because of your purses. I fear that you do 
not know the charges of first-class hotels, and 
will be amazed at your bill. Your brother, how* 
ever, assures me that you can afford to pay foi 
all you order; that you make a great deal of 
money ; that you are a virtuowy give concerts, 
and sell tickets at the highest price. Now, I will 
convince myself if you are a great musician and 
can support yourself. Whistle me something, and 
I will decide as to the pie." 

The king listened to all this with suppressec 
merriment, and gave Balby a significant look. 

"Bring my fiute, brother; I will convino 
madame that I am indeed a virtuoso,** 

** Let us hear," said Madame Blaken, seatia 
herself upon the sofa .from wluch the king ha 
just arisen. 

Frederick made, with indescribable solemnity, 
profound bow to the hostess. He placed tl 
fiute to his lips and began to play, but not in ti 
accustomed masterly style — ^not in those mil 
floating melodies, those solemn, sacred, and e 
alted strains which it was his custom to dr» 
from his beloved flute. He played a gay and bri 
liant solo, full of double trills and rhapsodies; 
was an astounding medley, which seemed i 
make a triumphal march over the instrumenl 
overcoming all difficultios. But those soft tom 
which touched the soul and roused to nob! 
thoughts were wanting; in truth, the melod 
failed, tho music was wanting. 
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Hadame Bloken listened with ever-increasing 
laptore to this wondrous exercise; these trills, 
Bprii^^ from octave to octave, drew forth her 
loQdest applause ; she trembled with ecstasy, and 
18 the king closed with a brilliant cadence, she 
dapped her hands and shouted enthusiastically, 
She stood up respectfully before the ariiaie in the 
nmple brown coat, and bowing low, said ear- 
nestly: 

" Your brother was right, you can surely earn 
much money by your whistle. You whistle as 
dearly as my mocking-bird. You shall have the 
pie— I go to order it at once,'* and she hastened 
firom the room. 

** WdV Bdd the king, laughing, " this was a 
charming scene, and I thank you for it, brother 
Hemry. It is a proud and happy feeling to know 
that you can stand upon your feet, or walk alone ; 
in other words, that you can earn a support 
No¥, if the sun of Prussia sets, I shall not hun- 
, ger, for I can earn my bread ; Madame Blaken 
assures me of it. But, Henry, did I not play emi- 
, neatly?" 

'^That was the most glittering, dazzling piece 
for a concert which I ever heard,'' said Balby, 
'^ind Mr. Zoller m&y well be proud of it, but I 
mmSL him not to play it before the King of Prus- 
tk; he would, in his jealousy, declare it was 
not music, nothing but sound, and signifying 
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"Bravo, my friend," said Frederick, taking his 
friend's hand ; " yes, he would say that. Mr. Zol- 
ler played like a true virtuoso, that is to say, with- 
out mtellect and without soul ; he did not make 
music, only artistic tones. But here comes the 
puty, and I shall relish it wondrous well. It is 
the first meat I have ever earned with my flute. 
I«t us eat, brother Henry." 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE KING WITHOUT SHOES. 

Tbi pie was really worthy of its reputation, and 
the king enjoyed it highly. He was gay and talk- 
ie and amused himself in recalling the varied 
sdrentores of the past five days. 

" They will soon be tempi passcUi, these giorrd 

/iftc0," he sidd, sighing. *^ To-day is the last day 

itf oar freedom and happiness ; to-morrow we 

Bust take up our yoke, and exchange our simple 

brown coats for dashing uniforms." 

"I know one, at least, who is rejoicing," said 



Balby, laughing, ** the unhappy Deesen, who has 
just sworn most solemnly that he would throw 
himself in the river if he had to play much longer 
the part of a servant without livery — a servant of 
two unknown musicians ; and he told me, with 
tears in his eyes, that not a respectable man in 
the house would speak to him; that the pretty 
maids would not even listen to his soft sighs and 
tender words." 

** Dress makes the man," said the king, laugh- 
ing \ ** if Deesen wore his cabinet-hussar livery 
these proud beauties who now despise, would 
smile insidiously. How strangely the world is 
constituted ! But let us ei^joy our freedom while 
we may. We still have some collections of paint- 
ings to examine — here are some splendid pictures 
of Rembrandt and Rubens to be sold. Then, last 
of all, I have an important piece of business to 
transact with the great banker, Witte, on whom I 
have a draft. You know that Madame Blaken is 
expensive, and the picture-dealers will not trust 
our honest faces; we must show them hard 
cash." 

*^ Does your Shall I not go to the bank- 
ers and draw the money ? " said Balby. 

** Oh no, I find it pleasant to serve myself, to 
be my own master and servant at the same time. 
Allow me this rare pleasure for a few hours 
longer, Balby." 

The king took his friend's arm, and recom- 
menced his search for paintings and treasures to 
adorn his gallery at Sans-Souci. Everywhere he 
was received kindly and respectfully, for all rec- 
ognized them as purchasers, and not idle sight- 
seers. The dealers appreciated the difference be- 
tween idle enthusiasm and well-filled purses. 

The king understood this well, and on leaving 
the house of the last rich merchant he breathed 
more freely, and said : 

" I am glad that is over. The rudeness of the 
postmaster at Grave pleased me better than the 
civilities of these people. Come, Balby, we have 
bought pictures enough ; now we will only admire 
them, enjoy without appropriating them. The 
rich banker, Abramson, is said to have a beautiful 
collection ; we will examine them, and then have 
our draft cashed." 

The banker's splendid house was soon found, 
and the brothers entered the house boldly, and de- 
manded of the richly-dressed, liveried servant to 
be conducted to the gallery. 

" This is not the regular day," said the servant, 
with a contemptuous shrug of the shoulders, as he 
measured the two strangers. 

" Not the day I What day ? " asked the king, 
sharply. 
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'* Not the day of general exhibition. You must 
wait until next Tuesday." 

'* Impossible, we leave to-morrow. Go to jour 
master and tell him two strangers wish to see his 
gallery, and beg it may be opened for them.*' 

There was something so haughty and irresist- 
ible in the stranger's manner, that the servant, 
not daring to refuse, and still astonished at his 
own compliance, went to inform his master of the 
request. He returned in a few moments, and an- 
nounced that his master would come himself to 
receive them. 

' The door opened immediately, and Mr. Abram- 
son stepped into the hall; his face, bright and 
friendly, darkened when his black eyes fell upon 
the two strangers standing in the hall 

** You desired to speak to me,'* he said, in the 
arrogant tone that the rich Jews are accustomed 
to use when speaking to unknown and poor peo- 
ple. " What is your wish, sirs? " 

The king's brow darkened, and he looked an- 
grily at the supercilious man of fortune, who was 
standing opposite him, with his head proudl;^ 
thrown back, and his hands in his pockets. But 
Frederick's countenance soon cleared, and he said, 
with perfect composure : 

"We wish you to show us your picture-gal- 
lery, sir." 

The tone in which he spoke was less pleading 
than commanding, and roused the anger of the 
easily-enraged parvenit, 

" Sir, I have a picture-gallery, arranged for my 
own pleasure, and paid for with my own money. 
I am very willing to show it to all who have not 
the money to purchase pictures for themselves ; 
and to satisfy the curiosity of strangers, I have 
set aside a day in each week on which to exhibit 
my gallery." 

"You mean, then, sir, that you will not allow 
us to enter your museum? ** said the king, smiling- 
ly, and laying his hand at the same time softly on 
Balby's arm, to prevent him from speaking. 

" I mean that my museum is closed, and — " 

A carriage rolled thunderingly to the door ; the 
outer doors of the hall were hastily opened, a liv- 
eried servant entered, and stepping immediately to 
Mr. Abramson, he said : 

" Lord Middleatone, of London, asks the honor 
of sedng your gallery." 

The coimtenance of the Jewish banker beamed 
with delight. 

<< Will his excellency have the graciousness to 
enter ? I consider it an honor to show him my 
poor treasures. My gallery is closed to-day, but 
ibr Lord Middlestone, I will open it gladly." 

His contemptuous glance met the two poor mu- 



sicians, who had stepped aside, and were silent 
witnesses of this scene. 

The outer doors of the court were opened nd-' 
sily, and a small, shrivelled human form, assisted 
by two servants, staggered into the hall. It wai 
an old man, wrapped in furs ; this was his exod* j 
lency Lord Middlestone. Mr. Abramson met hiio • 
with a profound bow, and sprang forward to the 
door that led to the gallery. 

Every eye was fixed upon this sad picture of 
earthly pomp and greatness ; all felt the honor to 
the house of Mr. Abramson. Lord Middlestone, 
the ambassador of the King of England, deBireJ 
to see his collection. This was an acknowledf^ 
ment of merit that delighted the heart of tbe 
banker, and added a new splendor to his house. 

While the door was being opened to admit ISM 
lordship, Balby and the king left the house unno* 
ticed. 

The king was angry, and walked silently along 
for a time ; suddenly remaining standing, he gazed 
steadily at Balby, and broke out into a loud, me^ 
ry laugh, that startled the passers-by, and made 
them look wonderingly after him. 

"Balby, my friend," he said, still laughing, **I 
will tell you something amusing. Never in mj 
life did I feel so humble and ashamed as when 
his excellency entered the gallery so triumphantiy, 
and we slipped away so quietly from the housa 
Truly, I was fool enough to be angry at first, 
but I now feel that the scene was irresistibly 
comic. Oh! oh, Balby! do laugh with me. 
Think of us, w)io imagine ourselves to be such 
splendidly handsome men, being shown the door, 
and that horrid, shrunken, diseased old man bdn^ 
received with such consideration ! He smelt like 
a salve-box, we are odorous with ambrosia ; bo^ 
all in vjun, Abramson preferred the salve-box." 

"Abramson's olfactories are not those of • 
courtier," sud Balby, " or he would have fainted 
at ihe odor of royalty. But truly, this "iff 
Abramson is a disgraceful person, and I beg yoix^ 
migesty to avenge Mr. Zoller." 

" I shall do so. He deserves punishment ; tx* 
has insulted me as a man ; the king will puni^t 
hun."* 

" And now we will have our check cashed \>J 
Mr. Witte. I bet he will not dismiss us so curtlyf 
for my draft is for ten thousand crowns, and he 
will be respectful — if not to us, to our money." 

* The king kept his word. The Jew beard afterward 
that it was the king whom he had treated so dlsrespeot- 
Ailly, and he coold never obtain his forgiveness. He was 
not allowed to negotiate with the Profisian govern- 
ment or banks, and was thus bitterly punished fbr Ul 
misoondnct 
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The worthy and prosperous Madame Witte had 
just finished dusting and cleaning her state apart- 
ment, and was giving it a last artistic survey. She 
SBuled contentedly, and acknowledged that there 
was nothing more to be done. The mirrors and 
windows were of transparent brightness — ^no dust 
was seen on the silk furniture or the costly orna- 
ments—it was perfect. With a sad sigh Madame 
Witte left the room and locked the door with al- 
most a feeling of regret She must deny herself 
for the next few days her favorite occupation — 
Ihere was nothing more to dust or clean in the 
apartment, and only in this room was her field of 
operation — only here did her husband allow her 
to play the servant. With this exception, he 
required of her to be the lady of the house 
—the noble wife of the rich banker — and this 
was a f^ that pleased the good woman but 
fittle. She locked the door with a sigh, and drew 
on her shoes, which she was accustomed always 
to leave in the hall before entering her state 
apartment, then stepped carefully on the border 
' of the carpet that covered the hall to another 
door. At this moment a violent ringing was heard 
' at the front door. Madame Witte moved quickly 
forward to follow the bent of her womanly curi- 
osity, and see who desired admittance at this un- 
^isnal hour. Two strangers had already entered 
the hall and desired to see the banker. 

"Mr. "Witte is not at home, and if your busi- 
oess is not too pressing, call again early to-mor- 

iiow morning." 
"Batmy business is pressing," said Frederick 
Zoller, hastily ; " I must speak with Mr. Witte to- 
%"* 

"Can they wish to borrow money from him ? " 
tiwoght Madame Witte, who saw the two stran- 
lerg throng the half-open door. ** To borrow, 
or to ask credit, I am sure that is their busi- 



''Hay I ask the nature of your business ? " said 
<he servant " In order to bring Mr. Witte from 
^ Cafflno, I must know what you wish of him." 
" I desire to have a draft of ten thousand crowns 
ashed," sidd Frederick Zoller, sharply. 

^e door was opened hastily, and Madame 
Witte stepped forward to greet the stranger and 
bis companion. **Have the kindness, gentlemen, 
to step in and await my husband ; he will be here 
in a quarter of an hour. Go, Andres, for Mr. 
Witte." Andres ran o% and Madame Witte ac- 
companied the strangers through the haU. Ar- 
rived at the door of the state apartment, shequick- 
Ij drew off her shoes, and then remained stand- 
iog^ looking expectantly, at the strangers. 
''Well, madame," said the king, "shall wo 



await Mr. Witte before this door, or will you show 
us into the next room ? " 

" Certainly I will ; but I am wuting on you." 

" On us ? And what do you expect of us ? " 

" What I have done, sirs— to take your shoes 
off." 

The king laughed aloud. " Can no one, then, 
enter that room with shoes on ? " 

"Never, sir. It was a custom of my great- 
grandfather. He had this house built, and nevA 
since then has any one entered it with shoes. 
Please, therefore, take them off." 

Balby hastened to comply with her peremptory 
command. " Madame, it will suffice you for me 
to follow this custom of your ancestors — you will 
spare my brother this ceremony." 

" And why ? " asked Madame Witte, astonished. 
" His shoes are no cleaner or finer than yours, 
or those of other men. Have the kindness to 
take off your shoes also." 

" You are right, madame," said the king, seri- 
ously. " We must leave off the old man alto- 
gether ; therefore, you ask but little in requiring 
us to take off our shoes before entering your 
state apartment." He stooped to undo the buckles 
of his shoes, and when Balby wished to assist 
him, he resisted. " No, no ; you shall not loosen 
my shoes — ^you are too worthy for that Madame 
Witte might think that I am a very assuming 
person — ^that I tyrannize over my brother. There, 
madame, the buckles are undone, and there lie my 
shoes, and now we are ready to enter your state 
apartment." 

Madame Witte opened the door with cold grav- 
ity, and allowed them to pass.' " To-morrow I can 
dust again," she said, gleefully, " for the stran- 
gers' clothes are very dirty." 

In the mean time, the two strangers awaited the 
arrival of Mr. Witte. The king enjoyed his com- 
ic situation immensely. Balby looked anxiously 
at the bare feet of the king, and said he should 
never have submitted to Madame Witte's caprice. 
The floor was cold, and the king might be taken 
ill. 

" Oh, no," said Frederick, " I do not get sick 
so easily — my system can stand severer hard- 
ships. We should be thankful that we have come 
off so cheaply, for a rich banker like Witte in 
Amsterdam, is equal to the Pope in Rome ; and I do 
not think taking off our shoes is paying too dearly 
to see the pope of Holland. Just think what 
King Henry lY. had to lay aside before he could 
see the Pope of Rome — ^not only his shoes and 
stockings and a few other articles, but his royalty 
and majesty. Madame Witte is really forbearing 
not to require the same costume of us." 
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The door behind them was opened hastily, and 
the banker Witte stepped in. He advanced to 
meet them with • a quiet smile, but suddenly 
checked hbnself, and gazed with terror at the 
king. 

"My God ! his majesty the King of Prussia ! " 
he stammered. ** Oh ! your miyesty ! what an 
undeserved favor you are doing my poor house in 
honoring it with your presence ! " 

** You know me, then ? *' said the king, smiling. 
** Well, I beg you may not betray my incognito, and 
cash for Frederick ZoUer this draft of ten thou- 
sand crowns." 

He stepped forward to hand the banker the 
draft. Mr. Witte uttered a cry of horror, and, 
wringing his hands, fell upon his knees. He had 
just seen that the king was barefooted. 

" Oh 1 your mtyesty 1 Mercy I mercy ! " he 
pleaded. ** Pardon my unhappy wife, wh^ could 
not dream of the crime she was comnutting* Why 
did your miyesty consent to her insane demand? 
Why did you not peremptorily reAise to take off 
your shoes ? " 

"Why? Well, ma foi, because I wished to 
spare the King of Prussia a humiliation. I believe 
Madame Witte would rather have thrown me out 
of the house than allowed me to enter this sacred 
room with my shoes on.^' 

"No, your majesty, no. She would — " 

At this moment the door opened, and Madame 
Witte, drawn by the load voice of her husband, 
entered the room. 

"Wife!" he cried, rising, "come forward; 
fall on your knees and plead for forgiveness" 

"What have I dcftie ? " she asked, wonderingly. 

" You compelled this gentleman to take off his 
shoes at the door." 

•* Well, and what of that ? " 

" Well," said Mr. Witte, solemnly, as he laid 
his arm npon his wife's shoulder and tried to 
force her to her knees, " this is his miyesty the 
King of Prussia!" 

But the all-important words had not the ex- 
pected effect. Madame Witte remained quietly 
Btandhig, and looked first upon her own bare feet 
and then curiously at the king. 

"Beg the king's pardon for your most unseemly 
conduct," said Witte. 

"Why was it unseemly?" asked his better- 
half. " Do I not take off my shoes every time I 
enter this room ? The room is mine, and does not 
belong to the King of Prussia." 

Witte raised his hands above his head in de- 
spair. The king laughed loudly and heartily. 

" You see I was right, sir," he said. " Only 
obedience could spare the King of Prussia a hu- 



miliation.* But let us go to your business-room 
and arrange our moneyed affairs. There, madame^ 
I suppose you will allow me to put on my shoes." 

Without a word, Mr. Witte rushed from the 
room for the king's shoes, and hastened to put 
them, not before the king, but before the door 
that led into his counting-room. 

With a gay smile, the khig stepped along the 
border of the carpet to his shoes, and let Balbf 
put them on for him. 

" Madame,." he said^ " I see that you are really 
mistress in your own house, and that you are 
obeyed, not from force, but from insUnct. God 
preserve you your strong will and your good hus- 
band I" 

" Now,." said the kmg, after they hsd receiTei 
the money and returned to the hotel, " we most 
make all our arrangen>ents to return to-moROf 
morning early— our incognito is over ! Mr. Willi 
promised not to betray us, but his wife is luX to 
be trusted ; therefore, by to-morrow morning, the 
world will know that the King of Prussia is in 
Amsterdam. Happily, Mr. Witte does not knot 
where I am stopping. I hope to be undisturbed 
to-day, but by to-morrow this will be impossible.^ 

The king prophesied aright: Madame Witte was 
zealously engaged in tellmg her friends the impo^ 
tant news that the King of Prussia had visited her 
husband, and was now in Amsterdam. 

The news rolled like an avalanche firom house 
to house, from street to street^ and even reached 
the mayor's door, who, in spite of the lateness of 
the hour, called a meetuig of the magistrates, and 
sent policemen to all the hotels to demand a 11^ 
of the strangers who had arrived during the losi 
few days. In order to greet the king, they musfc 
first find him. 

Early the next morning, a simple eaUdUy witli 
two horses, stood at the hotel of the " Blade B* 
ven." The brothers ZoUer were about to le^^' 
Amsterdam, and, to Madame Blaken's astoirfs^ 
ment, they not only paid their bill without mt^ 
muring, but left a rich douceur for the servants 
The hostess stepped to the door to bid them fiu^ 
well, and nodded kindly as they came down tJi 
steps. Their servant followed with the little ob^ 
pet-bag and the two music-cases. 

When Deesen became aware of the presence oi 
the hostess, and the two head-servants, he ad 
vanced near to the king. 

" Your miyesty, may I now speak ? " he mur 
mured. 

" Not yet,'* said the king, smiling, " wait until 
we are in the carriage." 

• The king's own words. See Nicolai's ** Anecdotes 
of Frederick the Great,** oollection v., p. 81. 
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He descended the steps, with a friendly nod to 
the hostess. Balby and himself left the house. 

** See, my friend, how truly I prophesied," he 
said, as he pomted down the street ; **let us get in 
quickly, it is high time to be off; see the crowd 
advandng." 

Frederick was right ; from the end of the street 
there came a long procession of men, headed by 
the two mayors, dressed in black robes, trimmed 
with broad red bands. They were followed by 
the senators, clothed in the same manner. A 
great number of the rich aristocrats of the city 
accompanied them. 

Ibdame Blaken had stepped from the house, 
and was looking curiously at the approaching 
crowd, and while she and her maids were wonder- 
ing what this could mean, the two Mr. Zollers en- 
teied the carriage, and their servant had mounted 
' the box. 

"Hay I speak now?" aaid Beesen, turning to 



"Yes, speak," sud the king, "but quickly, or 
the crowd will take your secret from you." 

"Hostess I" cried Deesen, from the box, "do 
joo know what that crowd means ? " 

"No," she sud, superciliously. 

"I Kill explain ; listen, madame. The magis- 
tiates are coming to greet the Eiog of Prussia I " 

"The King of Prussia!" shrieked the hostess. 
"Where is the King of Prussia ? " 

"Here!" cried Deesen, with a malicious grin, 
18 he pointed to the king, " and I am his mtges- 
tft cabmet-hussar ! Forward, postilion !~quick, 
forward!" 

The postilion whipped his horses, and the car- 
riage dashed by the mayors and senators, who 
were inarching to greet the King of Prussia. 
Thejr never dreamed that he had just passed mis- 
dseroiisly by them. 

Two days later, the king and his compai^ons 



stood on the Prussian border, on the spot where, 
in the beginning of their journey, the king had 
written the words " mtgesty " and " sire." 

" Look !" he said, pointing to the ground, "the 
two fatal words have not vanished away ; the sun 
has hardened the ground, and they are sUlI legi- 
ble. I must lift them from the sand, and wear 
them henceforth and forever. Give me your hand, 
Balby ; the poor musician, Frederick Zoller, will 
bid farewell to his friend, and not only to you, 
Balby, but farewell also to my youth. This is my 
last youthful adventure. Now, I shall grow old 
and cold gracefully. One thing I wish to say be- 
fore I resume my royalty ; confidentially, I am not 
entirely displeased with the change. It seems to 
me difficult to fill the r^e of a common man. 
Men do not seem to love and trust each other 
fully ; a man avenges himself on an innocent party 
for the wrongs another has committed. Besides, 
I do not rightly understand the politenesses of com- 
mon life, and, therefore, received many reproaches. 
I believe, on the whole, it is easier to bestow than 
to receive them. Therefore, I take up my crown 
willingly." 

" Will your majesty allow me a word ? " said 
Deesen, stepping forward. 

" Speak, Deesen." 

" I thank Mr. Zoller for saving my life. As true 
as God lives, I should have stifled with rage if I 
had not told that haughty Hollander who Mr. Zol- 
ler was and who I was." 

"Now, forward! Farewell, Frederick Zoller! 
Now I am on Prussian soil, the hour of thought- 
less happiness is passed. I fear, Balby, that the 
solemn duties of life will soon take possession of 
us. So be it ! I accept my destiny — ^I am agaux 
Frederick of Hohenzollem 1 " 

" And I have the honor to be the first to greet 
your majesty on your own domain," said Balby, 
as he bowed profoundly before the king. 



BOOK II. 
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CHAPTER I 



THE UNHAPPY NEWS. 



The Princess Amelia was alone in her room. 
She was stretched upon a sofa, lost in deep 
thought ; her eyes were raised to heaven, and her 
lips trembled; from time to time they murmured a 
word of complaint or of entreaty. 

Amelia was ill She had been ill since that un- 
happy day in which she intentionally destroyed her 
beauty to save herself from a hated marriage.* 
Her eyes had never recovered their glance or early 
fire; they were always inflamed and veiled by 
tears. Her voice had lost its metallic ring and 
youthful freshness; it sounded from her aching 
and hollow chest like sighs from a lonely grave. 
Severe pain from time to time tortured her whole 
body, and contracted her limbs with agonizing 
Cramps. She had the appearance of a woman of 
sixty years of age, who was tottering to the grave. 

In this crushed and trembling body dwelt a 
strong, powerful, healthy soul; this shrunken, 
contracted bosom was animated by a youthfhl, 
ardent, passionate heart This heart had conse- 
crated itself to the love of its early years with an 
obstinate and feverish power. 

In wild defiance against her fate, Amelia had 
sworn never to yield, never to break faith ; to bear 
all, to suffSer all for her love, and to press on- 
ward with unshaken resignation but never-failing 
courage through the storms and agonies of a deso- 
late, misunderstood, and wretched existence. She 
^as a martyr to her birth and her love ; she ac- 
cepted this martyrdom with defiant self-reliance 
and joyful resignation. 

Years had passed since she had seen Trenck, but 
she loved him still I She knew he had not guarded 

# See " Berlin and Sans-Sonci,^ 



the faith they had mutually sworn with the 
stancy that she had religiously maintiuncd ; bat she 
loved him still I She had solemnly sworn to htt 
brother to give up the foolish and fantastic wifh 
of becoming the wife of Trenck ; but she lovvd . 
him still ! She might not live for him, bat A» 
would suffer for him ; she could not give him bff 
hand, but she could consecrate thought and sod. 
to him. In imagination she was his, only his ; k» 
had a holy, an imperishable right to her. Hai. 
she not sworn, in the presence of God, to be UlB 
through life down to the borders of the giwef 
Truly, no priest had blessed them ; God hid be«Di 
their priest, and had imited them. There had 
been no mortal witness to thdr solemn oaths, M 
the pure stars were present — ^with their spaikBiM^ 
loving eyes they had looked down and listened tc 
the vows she had exchanged mth Trenck. Sbo 
was iLerefore his — ^his eternally ! He had a w^ 
cred clidm upon her constancy, her love, her ftp* 
bearanoe, and her forgiveness. If Trenck bt4 
wandered fh)m his faith, she dared not foOow ^ 
example ; she must be ever ready to listen to loSB 
call, and give him the aid he required. 

Amelia's love was her religion, her life's strength, 
her life's object ; it was a talisman to protect and 
give strength in time of need. She would have 
died without it ; she lived and struggled with her 
grief only for his sake. 

This was a wretched, joyless existence— a neve^ 
ending martyrdom, a never-ceasing contest. Ame- 
lia stood alone and unloved in her family, feared 
and avoided by all the merry, -thoughtless, pleasure 
seeking circle. In her sad presence they shud- 
dered involuntarily and felt chilled, as by a blast 
from the grave. She was an object of distrust 
and weariness to her companions and servants, an 
object of love and fhmk affection to no one. 

Mademoiselle Ernestine von Haak had alone re- 
mained true to her; but she had married, and 
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gone far away with her husband. Princess Ame- 
lia was now alone ; there was no one to whom she 
could express her sorrow and her fears ; no one who 
understood her suppressed agony, or who spoke 
one word of consolation or sympathy to her broken 
heart. 

She was alone in the world, and the conscious- 
ness of this steeled her strength, and made an im- 
penetrable shield for her wearied soul. She gaye 
herself up entirely to her thoughts and dreams. 
She lived a strange, enchanted, double life and 
twofold existence. Outwardly, she was old, 
crushed, ill; her interior life was young, fresh, 
glowing, and energetic, endowed with imshaken 
power, and tempered in the fire of her great grief. 
Amelia lay upon the divan and looked dreamily 
toward heaven. A strange and unaccountable 
presentiment was upon her;, she trembled with 
mysterious forebodings. She had always felt thus 
: when any new misfortunes were about to befall 
Trenck. It seemed as if her soul was bound to 
bis, and by means of an electric current she felt 
fteblow in the same moment that it fell upon him. 
The princess believed in these presentiments. 
She had faith in dreams and prophecies, as do all 
those unhappy beings to whom fate has denied 
real happiness, and who seek wildly in fantastic 
vlfliong for compensation. She loved, therefore^ 
to look into the future through fortune-tellers and 
M. (wades, and thus prepare herself for the sad 
events which lay before her. The day before, the 
i KDOwned astrologer Pfannenstein had warned her 
of approaching peril; he declared that a cloud of 
tean was in the act of bursting upon her t Prin- 
oess Imelia believed in his words, and waited with 
a bold, resolved spirit for the breaking of the 
dMd, whose gray veil she already felt to be round 
about her. 

These sad thoughts were interrupted by a light 
knock upon the door, and her maid entered and 
ionoanced that the master of ceremomes. Baron 
PoDnitz, craved an audience, 
imelia shuddered, but roused herself quickly. 
\ '*Let him enter ! '* she said, hastily. The short 
OMRnent of expectation seemed an eternity of an- 
guish. She pressed her hands upon her heart, to 
still its stormy beatmgs ; she looked with staring, 
wideK)pened eyes toward the door through which 
PoDnitz must enter, and she shuddered as she 
looked upon the ever-smiling, immovable face of 
the courtier, who now entered her boudoir, with 
Mademoiselle von Marwitz it his side. 

*^Do you know, Pollnitz,'' said she, in a rough. 
Imperious tone— "do you know I believe your 
&ce 18 not flesh and blood, but hewn from stone ; 
or, at least, one day it was petrified ? Perhaps 



the fatal hour struck one day, just as you 
were laughing over some of your villanies, and 
your smile was turned to stone as a judgment. I 
shall know this look as long as I live ; it is ever 
most clearly marked upon your visage, when you 
have some misfortune to announce.'* 

" Then this stony smile must have but little ex- 
pression to-day, for I do not come as a messenger 
of evil tidings; but if your royal highness will 
allow me to say so, as a sort of postilion d^ amour ^"^ 

Amelia shrank back for a moment, gave one 
glance toward Mademoiselle von Marwitz, whom 
she knew full well to be the watchful spy of her 
mother, and whose daily duty it was to relate to 
the queen-mother every thing which took place in 
the apartment of the princess. She knew that 
every word and look of Pollnitz was examined 
with the strictest attention. 

Pollnitz, however, spoke on with cool self-pos- 
session : 

"You look astonished, princess ; it perhaps ap- 
pears to you that this impassive face is little 
suited to the r6U of postilion d'amour, and yet 
that is my position, and I ask your highnesses per- 
mission to make known my errand.'* 

"I refuse your re(luest," said Amelia, roughly; 
" I have nothing to do with Love, and find his god- 
ship as old and dull as the messenger he has sent 
me. Go back, then, to your blind god, and tell him 
that my ears are deaf to his love-greeting, and the 
screeching of the raven is more melodious than 
the tenderest words a Pollnitz can utter.*' 

The princess said this in her most repulsive 
tone. She was accustomed to shield herself in 
this rude manner from all approach or contact, 
and, indeed, she attained her object. She was 
feared and avoided. Her witty bon mots and 
stin^ng jests were repeated and merrily laughed 
over, but the world knew that she scattered her 
sarcasms far and wide, in order to secure her 
isolation ; to banish every one from her presence, 
so that none might hear her sighs, or read her 
sad history in her countenance. 

" And yet, princess, I must still implore a hear- 
ing," stud he, with imperturbable good-humor ; " if 
my voice is rough as the raven's, your royal high- 
ness must feed me with sugar, and it will become 
soft and tender as an innocent maiden's." 

" I think a few ducats would be better for your 
case," said Amelia ; " a Pollnitz is not to be won 
with sweets, but for gold he would follow the 
devil to the lower regions." 

" You are right, princess ; I do not wish to go 
to heaven, but below ; there I am certain to find 
the best and most interesting society. The genial 
people are all bom devils, and your highness has 
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ever confessed that I am genial Then let it be 
so ! I will accept the ducats which your rojal 
highness think good for me, and now allow me to 
discharge my duty. I come as the messenger of 
Prince Henry. He sends his heart-felt greetings 
to his royal sister, and begs that she will do him 
the honor to attend a fiU at Rheinsberg, which 
will take place in eight days." 

'*Has the master of ceremonies of the king be- 
come the fourrier of Prince Henry ? " said Amelia. 

'* No, princess ; I occasionally and acddentdly 
perform the function of a fourrier. This invita- 
tion was not my principal object to-day." 

**I knew it," said Amelia, ironically. "My 
brother Henry does not lore me well enough to 
inyite me to this/^fo, if ho had not some other 
object to attain. Well, what does Prince Henry 
wish?" 

" A small favor, your royal highness; he wishes, 
on the birth-day of his wife, to have Voltaire's 
^ Borne Sauvie* given by the French tragedians. 
Some years since your Ugfaness had a great tri- 
umph in this piece. The prince remembers that 
Voltwre prepared the rSle of Aurelia especially for 
you, with changes and additions, and he entreats 
you, through me, the temporary Directeur des 
spectacles de Bheinsberff^ to lend him this rdle for 
the use of his performer." 

** Why does not my brother rather entreat me 
to take this part myself? " said Amelia, in cruel 
mockery over herself " It appears to me I could 
look the part of Aurelia, and my soft, flute-like 
voice would make a powerful impression upon the 
public. It is cruel of Prince Henry to demand 
this rdle of me; it might be inferred that he 
thought I had become old and ugly." 

** Not so, your highness ; the tragedy is to be 
performed on this occasion by public actors, and 
not by amateurs." 

" You are right," said Amelia, suddenly becom- 
ing grave ; " at that time we were amateurs, lov- 
ers of the drama ; our dreams are over — ^we live 
in realities now." 

" Mademoiselle von Marwitz, have the goodness 
to bring the manuscript my brother wishes ; it is 
partly written by Voltaire's own hand. You will 
find it in the bureau in my dressing-room." 

Mademoiselle Marwitz withdrew to get the manu- 
script ; as she left the room, she looked back sus- 
piciously at Pollnitz and, as if by accident, left 
the door open which led to the dressing-room. 

Mademoiselle Marwitz had scarcely disappeared, 
before Pollnitz sprang forward, with youthful 
agility, and closed the door. 

** Princess, this commission ef Prince Henry's 
was only a pretext I took this order from the 



princess's mdUre ^h6id in order to i^^proMfe 
your highness unnoticed, and to get rid of ^ 
watchful eyes of your Marwitz. Now listen well; 
Weingarten, the Austrian secretary of legalkia^ 
was with me to-day." 

"Ah, Weingarten,^' murmured tbe prinesM^ 
tremblingly ; " he gave you a letter fi>r me ; qofck, 
quick, give it to me." 

" No, he gave me no letter ; it appears that hi^ 
who formerly sent letters, is no longer in the ooa* 
dition to do so." 

" He is dead! " cried Amelia with horror, lai 
sank back as if struck by lightning. 

" No, princess, he is not dead, but in great dsA* 
ger. It appears that Weingarten is in great needl 
of money ; for a hundred louis d'or, which I prom- 
ised him, he confided to me that Trenck's enenriMi 
had excited the suspicions of the khig agaiflrt 
him, and declared that Trenck had designs a gsiw ^ 
the life of Frederick." 

"The miserable liars and slanderers!" cried 
Amelia, contemptuously. 

"The king, as it appears, believes in thaic 
charges ; he has written to his resident ininifitBr 
to demand of the senate of Dantzic the deUve9 
of Trenck." 

" Trenck is not in Dantzic, but in Vienna." 

" He is in Dantzic-— or, rather, he was there." 

" And now ? " 

" Now," siud Pollnitz, solemnly, " he is on tii0 
way to Eonigsberg ; from that point he will h0 
transported to some other fortress; first) how- 
ever, he will be brought to Berlin." 

The unhappy princess uttered a shriek, wbiot^ 
sounded like a wild death-cry. " He is, then, i^ 
prisoner ? " 

" Yes ; but, on his way to prison, so long as li0 
does not crpss the threshold of the fortress, it }0 
possible to deliver him. W^ngarten, who, it ap- 
pears to me, is much devoted to your hi^meeif 
has drawn for me the plan of the route Trenck If 
to take. Here it is." He handed the prinoeas % 
small piece of paper, which she seized with trem- 
bling tiands, and read hastily. 

" He comes through Goslm," said she, joyfully; 
" that gives a chance of safety in Coslin ! The 
Duke of Wurtemberg, the friend of my yputhfiil 
days, is in Ooslin ; he will assist me. P^llniti^ 
quick, quick, find me a courier who will carry a 
letter to the duke for me without delay." 

" That will be difficult, if not impossible," said 
Pollnitz, thoughtfully. 

Amelia sprang from her seat^ her eyes had 
their old fire, her features their youthful expret* 
sion and elasticity. 

The power and ardor of h^ soul overcame th| 
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weakness of her body; it found energy and 
strength. 

^Well, then,'' said she, decisively, and even 
her voice was firm and soft, " I will go myself; 
and woe to him who dares withhold me I I have 
been ordered to take sea-baths. I will go this 
hoito to Goslin for that purpose I but no, no, I 
eannot travel so rashly. PoUnitz, you must find 
me a courier." 

"I will try," said Pollnitz. " One can buy all 
the glories of this world for gold ; and, I think, 
./ your highness will not regard a few louis d'or, 
more or less." 

**Find me a messenger, and I will pay every 
boor of his journey with a gold piece." 

"I wUl send my own servant ; in half an hour 
he ihall be ready." 
"Qod be thanked I it will, then, be possible to 
: MTe him. Let me write this letter at once, and 
bistea your messenger. Let him fly as if he had 
wmgg— as if the wild winds of heaven bore him 
onward. The sooner he brings me the answer of 
ihedake, the greater shall be his reward. Oh, I 
win reward him as if I were a rich queen, and not 
a poor, forsaken, sorrowful princess." 

"Write, princess, write," cried Pollnitz, eager- 
ly; '*bat no, have the goodness to give me the 
hundred louis d'or before Mademoiselle Marwitz 
'. returns. I promised them to Weingarten for his 
! news ; you can add to them the ducats you were 
gnooosly pleased to bestow upon me." 

Am^ did not reply ; she stepped to the table 
and wrote a few lines, which she handed to Poll- 
nits. 

"Take this," said she, almost contemptuously; 

" it is a draft upon my banker, Orguelin. I thank 

you for allowing your services to be paid for ; it 

i<efie?es me firom all call to gratitude. Serve me 

ftiflifolly in future, and you shall ever find my 

bnd open and my purse fulL And now give me 

tiae to write to the duke, and — " 

"Prineess, I hear Mademoiselle Marwitz retum- 
iagl'i 

Amelia left the writing-table hastily, and ad- 
viaeed to the door through which Mademoiselle 
IbnritK must enter. 

^'AJi, you are come at last," said she, as the 
,door opened. *'I was about to seek you. I 
feared you could not find the paDcr." 

**It was very difficult to find amongst such a 
mass of letters and papers," said Mademoiselle 
Xarwitz, whose suspicious glance was now wan- 
dering round the room. " I succeeded, however, 
at last; here is the manuscript, your highness." 

Ibe princess took it and examined it careflilly. 
* Ah, I thought so," she said. *^ A monologue 



which Voltaire wrote for me, is missing. I gave 
it to the king, and I see he has not returned it 
I think my memory is the only faculty which re- 
tains its power. It is my misfortune that I can- 
not forget ! I will test it to-day and try to write 
thfe monologue from memory. I must be alone, 
however. I pray you, mademoiselle, to go into the 
saloon with Pollnitz ; he can entertain you with 
the Ohroniqve ScandcUeuae of our most virtu 
ous court, while I am writing. — ^And now," said 
she, when she found herself alone, " may God 
give me power to reach the heart of the duke, and 
win him to my purpose 1 " 

With a firm hand she wrote : 

** Because you are happy, duke, you will have 
pity for the wretched. For a few days past, you 
have had your young and lovely wife at your side, 
and experienced the pure bliss of a happy union ; 
you will therefore comprehend the despair of those 
who love as fondly, and can never be united. And 
now, I would remind you of that day on which it 
was in my power to obtain for you a great favor 
from my brother the king. At that tune you 
promised me to return this service tenfold, should 
it ever be in your power, and youmade me prom- 
ise, if I should ever need assistance, to turn to you 
alone I My hour has come ! I need your help ; 
not for myself I God and death alone can help 
me. I demand your aid for a man who is chained 
with me to the galleys. You know him — have 
mercy upon him I Perhaps he will arrive at your 
court in the same hour with my letter Duke, 
will you be the Jailer of the wretched and the 
powerless, who is imprisoned only because I am 
the daughter of a king ? Are your officers consta- 
bles ? will you allow them to cast into an eternal 
prison him for whom I have wept night and day 
for many long years ? 

" Oh, my God I my God I you have given wings 
to the birds of the air; you have given to the 
horse his fiery speed ; you have declared that man 
is the king of creation ; you have marked upon 
his brow the seal of freedom, and this is his 
holiest possession. Oh, friend, will you consent 
that a noble gentleman, who has nothing left but 
his freedom, shall be unjustly deprived of it! 
Duke, I call upon you I Be a providence for my 
unhappy friend, and set him at liberty. And 
through my whole life long I will bless and honor 
you ! Amelia." 

"If he does not listen to this outcry of my 
soul^" she whispered, as she folded and sealed the 
letter — " if he has the cruelty to let me plead in 
vain, then in my death-hour I will curse him, and 
charge him with being the murderer of my last 
I hope!" 
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The princess called Pollnitz, and, with an ex- 
pressire glance, she handed him the letter. 

" Truly, my memory has not failed me," she 
said to Mademoiselle Marwitz, who entered behind 
Pollnitz, and whose sharp eyes were fixed upon 
the letter in the baron's hands. " I have been 
able to write the whole monologue. Give this 
paper to my brother, FoUnitz ; I have added a 
few friendly lines, and excused myself for declin- 
ing the invitation. I cannot see this drama." 

" Well, it seems to me I have made a lucrative 
affair of this," said Pollnitz to himself, as he left 
the princess. *^ I promised Weingarten only fifty 
louis d*or, so fifty remain over for myself, without 
counting the ducats which the princess intends 
for me. Besides, I shall be no such fool as to 
give my servant, who steals from me every day, 
the reward the princess has set apart for him ; 
and if I give him outside work to do, it is my op- 
portunity ; he is my slave, and the reward is prop- 
erly mine." 

** Listen, John ! " said Pollnitz to his servant, 
as he entered his apartment Poor John was, at 
the same time, body-servant, jookey, and coach- 
man. " Listen ; do you know exactly how much 
you have loaned me ? " 

"To a copper, your excellency," said John, 
joyfully. Poor John thought that the hour of 
settlement had come. "Your excellency owes 
me fifty-three thalers, four groschen, and five 
pennies." 

" Conmion soul," cried Pollnitz, shrugging his 
shoulders contemptuously, " to be able to keep in 
remembrance such pitiful things as groschen and 
coppers. Well, I have a most pressing and im- 
portant commission for you. You must saddle 
your horse immediately, and hasten to deliver this 
letter to the Duke of Wurtemberg. You must 
ride night and day and not rest till you arrive and 
deliver this packet into the duke's own hands. 
I will then allow you a day's rest for yourself and 
horse ; your return must be equally rapid. If you 
are here again in eight days, I will reward you 
royally." 

" That is to say, your excellency — ^" said John, 
in breathless expectation. 

*^ That is to say, I will pay you half the sum I 
owe you, if you are here in eight days ; if you 
are absent longer, you will get only a third." 

" And if I return a day earlier ? " said John, 
sighing. 

" I will give you a few extra thalers as a re- 
ward," s«dd Pollnitz. 

" But your excellency will, besides this, give me 
money for the journey," said John, timidly. 

" Miserable, shameless beggar I " cried Pollnitz ; 



" always demanding more than one Is wiUfa^ 
accord you. Learn from your noble master 
there is nothing more pitiful, more sordid 
gold, and that those only are truly noble 
serve others for honor's sake, and give no the 
to reward." Mi) 

" But, your grace, I have already the honor I 
have lent you all my money. I have not ev€i( 
groschen to buy food for myself and horse on ; 
journey." ^ 

" As for your money, mr, it is, under all 
stances, much safer with me than with you. 
would surely spend it foolishly, while I will 
it together. Besides this, there is no other 
to make servants faithful and submisnve but 
bind them to you by the miserable bond of 
ishness. You would have left me a hi 
times, if you had not been tied down by your i 
pitifUl interests. You know well that if yea '. 
me without my permission, the law allows ms 
punish you, by giving the money I owe yon toi 
poor. But enough of foolish talking! 
ready for the journey ; in half an hour yoa 
leave Berlin behind you. I will give you a 
thalers to buy food. Now, hasten! 
if you remain away longer than eight days, I 
give you only a third of the money I am k< 
for you." 

This terrible threat had its effect iq[K)n poaf j 
John. ' 

In eight days Pollnitz sought the piinoess^ ni^t. 
with a triumphant glance, slipped a letter into hBf^'" 
hand, which read thus : ■' 

" I thank you, princess, that you have T&omr' ■ 
bered me, and given me an opportunity to aid ih# 
unhappy. You are right. God made mat to bS^ 
free. I am no jailer, and my officers are not oot^ 
stables. They have, indeed, the duty to coodMif 
the unhappy man who has been for three days tli9 ' 
guest of my house, further on toward the fortreM^ 
but his feet and his hands shall be free, and if bft^ 
takes a lesson from the bird in velocity, and flnmiQ 
the wild horse in speed, his present escape wfiVj 
cost him less than his flight from Glatz. My Ai 
cers cannot be always on the watch, and God*t^ 
world is large; it is impossible to guard eveiy^ 
point. . My soldiers accompany him to the brook 
Coslin. I commend the officer who will be di^ 
charged for neglect of duty to your highness. 

" Ferdinand." 

"He will have my help and my eternal grali 
tude," whispered Amelia ; she then pressed the let* 
ter of the duke passionately to her lips. " Oh, my 
God! I feel to-day what I have never befoif 
thought possible, that one can be happy without 
happiness. If fate will be merciful, and not 
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thwart the noble purpose of Duke Ferdinand, from 
ibis time onward I will never murmur— -never 
compUun. I will demand nothing of the future ; 
never more to see him, never more to hear from 
him, only that he may be free and happy.*' 

In the joy of her heart she not only fulfilled her 
promise to give the messenger a gold piece for 
erery hour of his journey, but she added a costly 
diamond pin for Follnitz, which the experienced 
baron, even while receiving it from the trembling 
band of the princess, valued at fifty louls d*or. 

The baron returned with a welMUted purse and 
i diamond pin to his dwelling, and with imposing 
solemnity he called John into his boudoir. 

*'John,'' said he, **I am content with you. 

Ion have promptly fulfilled my conmiands. You 

; letnmed the seventh day, and have earned .the 

eitra thalers. As for your money, how much do 

• loweyou?" 

** fifty-three thalers, four groschen, and five 
[_ peonies.*^ 
: « And the half of this is—" 

"Twenty-seven thalers, fourteen groschen, two 
tod i half pennies," said John, with a loudly beat- 
ing beart and an expectant smile. He saw that 
the puse was well fiUed, and that his master was 
taking out the gold pieces." 

"Iwill ^ve you, including your extra guldens, 
twenty-eight thalers, fourteen groschen, two and 
a half pennies," sud PoUnitz, laying some gold 
{Heces on the table. *' Here are six louis d'or, or 
tiurty-six tilialers in gold to reclLon up ; the frac- 
tions you claim are beneath my dignity. Take 
them, John, they are yours." 

John uttered a cry of rapture, and sprang for- 
vndirith outstretched &ands to seize his gold, 
^bad sncoeeded in gathering up three louis d'or, 
ibathe powerful hand of the baron seized him 
lodheid him back. 

"John," said he, '*! read in your wild, disor- 
dered oountenance that you are a spendthrift, and 
^ gold, which you have earned honestly, will 
WMi be wasted in boundless follies. It is my 
^1 as yofor conscientious master and friend, to 
invent this. I cannot allow you to take all of 
^ money — only one-half; only three louis d'or, 
I win put the other three with the sum which I 
itQl bold, and take care of it for you." 

With an appearance of firm principle and piety, 
he gruped the three louis d'or upon which the 
^ ligiiDg John fixed his tearful eyes. 

^And now, what is the amount " said PoUnitz, 

IWvely, ** which you have placed in my hands for 

iMfiei^g?" 

''lyrty-two thalers, fourteen groschen, and five 

," said John ; ** and then the fractions from 
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the three louis d'ors makes a thaler and eight 
groschen." 

*^ Pitiful miser I Tou dare to reckon fractions 
against your master, who, iu his magnanimity, has 
just presented you with gold ! This is a mean- 
ness which merits exemplary punishment" 



CHAPTER II. 

TRENCK ON HIS WAT TO PRISON. 

Before the palace of the Duke of Wurtemberg, 
in Goslin, stood the light, open carriage in which 
the duke was accustomed to make excursions, 
when inclined to carry the reins himself^ and enjoy 
freedom and the pure, fresh air, without etiquette 
and ceremony. 

To-day, however, the carriage was not intended 
for an ordinary excursion, but to transport a pris- 
oner. This prisoner was no other than the un- 
happy Frederick Trenck, whom the cowardly re- 
public of Dantzic, terrified at the menaces of the 
king, had delivered up to the Prussian police. 

The intelligence of his unhappy fate flew like a 
herald before him. He was guarded by twelve 
hussars, and the sad procession was received every- 
where throughout tlie journey with kindly sympor 
thy. All exerted themselves to give undoubted 
proo& of pity and consideration. Even the ofii- 
cers in command, who sat by him in the carriage, 
and who were changed at every station, treated 
him as a loved comrade in arms, and not as a 
state prisoner. 'i 

But while all sighed and trembled 'for him, 
Trenck alone was gay ; his countenance alone was 
calm and courageous. Not one.moment, during 
the three days he passed iu the palace of the duke, 
was his youthful and handsome face clouded by a 
single shadow. Not one moment did that happy, 
cheerful manner, by which he won all hearts, d^ 
sert him. At the table, he was the brightest and 
wittiest; his amusing narrati^nss, anecdotes, and 
droll ideas made not only the duke, but the 
duchess and her maids, laugh merrily. In the 
afternoons, in the saloon of the duchess, he aston- 
ished and enraptured the whole court circle by 
improvising upon any given theme, and by the 
tasteful and artistic manner in which he sang the 
national ballads he had learned on his journeys 
through Italy, Germany, and Russia. At other 
times, he conversed with the duke upon philoso- 
phy and state policy ; and he was amazed at the 
varied information and wisdom of this young man, 
who seemed an experienced soldier and an adroit 
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diplomat, a profound statesmaD) and a learned 
historian. By his dazzling talents, he not only 
interested but enchained his listeners. 

The duke felt sadly that it was not possible to 
retain the prisoner longer in Coslin. Three days 
of rest was the utmost that could be granted 
Trenck, without exciting suspicion. He sighed, 
as he told Trenck that his duty required of him to 
send him further on his dark journey. 

Trenck received this announcement with perfect 
composure, with calm self-possession. He took 
leave of the duke and duchess, and thanked them 
gayly for their gracious reception. 

** I hope that my imprisonment will be of short 
duration, and then your highness will, I trust, al- 
low me to return to you, and offer the thanks of a 
free man.'' 

''May we soon meet again!'' said the duke, and 
he looked searchingly upon Trenck, as if he wished 
to read his innermost thoughts. '' As soon as you 
are free, come to me. I will not forsake you, no 
matter under what circumstances you obtain your 
freedom." 

Had Trenck observed the last emphatic words 
of the duke, and did he understand their meaning ? 
The duke did not know. No wink of the eyelid, 
not the slightest sign, gave evidence that Trenck 
had noticed their significance. He bowed, smil- 
ingly, left the room with a firm step, and entered 
the carriage. 

The duke called back the ordnance officer who 
was to conduct him to the next station. 

" You have not forgotten my command ?" said he. 

'' No, your highness, I have not forgotten ; and 
obedience is a joyful duty, which I will perform 
punctually." 

" You will repeat this command, in my name, 
to the officer at the next station, and commission 
him to have it repeated at every station where my 
regiments are quartered. Every one shall ^ve 
Trenck an opportunity to escape, but silently; no 
word must be spoken to him on the subject. It 
must depend upon him to make use of the most 
favorable moment My intentions toward him 
must be understood by him without explanations. 
He who is so unfortunate as to allow the prisoner 
to escape, can only be blamed for carelessness in 
duty. Upon me alone will rest the responsibility to 
the King of Prussia.* You shall proceed but five or 
six miles each day ; at this rate of travel it will 
take four days to reach the last barracks of my sol- 
diers, and almost the entire journey lies through 
dark, thick woods, and solitary highways. Now 
go, and may God be with you I" 

The duke stepped to the window to see Trenck 
depart, and to give hun a last greeting. 



" Well, if he is not at liberty m the next &• 
days, it will surely not be my fault,** murmared 
Duke Ferdinand, "and Princess Amelia cannot i» 
proach me." 

As Trenck drove from the gate, Duke Ferd^ 
nand turned thoughtfully away. He was, agaiiii( 
his will, oppressed by sad presentiments. Fir 
Trenck, this journey over the highways in tklj 
light, open carriage, was actual enjoyment Hd 
inhaled joyfully the pure, warm, summer air—ttj 
eyes rested with rapture upon the waving caai 
fields, and the blooming, fragrant meadowi 
through which they passed. With gay shouts iii 
songs he seemed to rival the lark as she wio^ 
her way into the clouds above him. He was 1^ 
nocent, careless, and happy as a child. The worii 
of Nature had been shut out from him in the dal^ 
close, carriage which had brought him to OSdkf 
she greeted hun now with glad smUes kdA pf 
adorning. It seemed as if she were decorated Ut 
him with her most odorous blossoms and ndil 
glorious sunshine — as if she sent her sefllll 
breeze to kiss his cheek and whisper love-greetl|0i 
in his ear. With upturned, dreamy glance, helbi 
lowed the graceful movements of the pure, uliH 
clouds, and the rapid flight of the birds, ^roiok 
was so happy in even this appearance of freedoa^ 
that he mistook it for liberty. 

The carriage rolled slowly over the sandy hi||^ 
ways, and now entered a wood. The sweet odord 
the fir-trees drew from Trenck a cry <^ raptaie. ffi 
had felt the heat of the sun to be oppveagiTe^ ni 
he now laid his head back under the shadow d 
the thick trees with a feeling of gladness.. 

''It will take us some hours to get through ttft 
forest," said the ordnanoe officer. " It Is omit 
the thickest woods in this region, and the teM 
of the police. The escaped prisoner who sueoiM 
in concealing himself here, may defy dlsoovery. 1 
is impossible to pursue him in these dark, taq^bl 
woods, and a few hours conduct him to the aii 
shore, where there are ever small fishing-liorf 
ready to receive the fugitive and place bim §tSM 
upon some passing ship. But excuse me, sir! W 
sun has been blazing down so hotly upon mjh ttt 
that I feci thoroughly wearied, and willJ^Uowlil 
example of my coachman. Look! be is fliil 
asleep, and the horses are moving on of thdr oil| 
good-will. Good-night, Baron Trenck.*' ' ^ 

He closed his eyes, and in a short tuee his loll 
snores and the nodding of his head from Mb 
side gave assurance that he, also, was locked 
slumber. 

Profound stillness reigned around. Tveo/ckigti 
himself wholly to the ei\joyment of the msmud 
The peaceful stillness of the forest, intenupli 
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only at intervals bj the snorting. of the horse», 
the sleepy chatter of the birds among the dark 
green branches, and the soft rustling and whisper- 
ing of the trees, filled him with delight . 

''It is clear,** he sud to himself, '' that this ar- 
rest in Dantzic was only a manoeuvre to terrify me. 
, I rgeoted the proposal of the Prussian ambassa- 
?t dor in Vienna, to return to Berlin and enter again 
^i'the Prussian service, so the king wishes to punish 
y- nd Mghtai me. This is a jest^ comedy ! •— 
t :• vliidi the king is carrying on at my expense. If 
r I were really r^arded as a deseii;er, as a prisoner 
E fcr tiie mme of high treason, no officer would 
i * toe to goard me so carelessly. In the beginning, 
:■* I WM banhly treated, in order to alarm and de- 
t-' eeive me, and truly those twelve silent hussars, 
=> emthnially surrounding the closed carriage, had 
ntiMT a melan<moly aspect, and I confess I was 
fa^KMed upon. But the mask has fallen, and I 
lee \Mnd the smiling, good-humored face of the 
' Usg. He loved me truly once, and was as kind 
as s fiitiber. The old love has awakened and spo- 
'km in my favor. Frederick wishes to have me 
igida in Berlin — that is all ; and he knows well 
ftit I can be of service to him. He who has his 
qto everjTwhere, knows that no one else can give 
hm such definite information as to the intentions 
ind plans of Rusda as I can— that no one knows 
m eeitainly what the preparations for war, now 
going on throughout the whole of Russia, signify. 
Tm^ yes ; so it is I Frederick will have me agam 
ii his service; he knows of my intimacy with the 
iDfowerihl wife of Beetuchef — that I am in 
' eoBBtnit correspondence with her, and in this way 
k fifon&ed of all the plans of the Russian govern- 
■ent* Possibly, the lung intends to send me as a 
KCiet aoibassador to St Petersburg I That would, 
'hdeed, open a career to me, and bring me exalted 
r. knor, and perhaps make that event possible 
USA has heretofore only floated before my daz- 
ded iS^t like a dream-picture. Oh, Amelia I no- 
UqbI^ most constant of women I could the dreams 
tf oar youth be realized? If fate, softened by 
pa tens and your heroic courage, would at last 
iAe jon with him you have so fondly and so truly 
Wredl IGsled by youth, presumption, and levity, I 
We Bometimes trifled with my most holy remem* 
hmees, sometimes seemed unfaithful; but my 
Wto you has never &iled ; I have worn it as a 
J **'hmim about my heart. I have ever worshipped 
^ )oa, I have erer hoped in you, and I will believe 
"k yea ahrays, if I doubt and despair of all others. 
^^ Amdial protectang angel of my life I perhaps 
Ktej BOW return to you. I shall see you again, 
M oDoe more into your beauteous eyes, kneel 

* Frederick Trenck^B ** Memoirs." 



humbly before you, and receive absolution for my 
sins. They were but sins of the flesh, my soul had 
no part in them. I will return to you, and live 
free, honored, and happy by your side. I know 
this by the gracious reception of the duke ; I know 
it by the careless manner in which I am guarded. 
Before the officer went to sleep he told me how 
securely a fugitive could hide himself in these 
woods. I, however, have no necessity to hide 
myself; no nusfortune hovers over me, honor and 
gladness beckon me on. I will not be so foolish 
as to fly ; life opens to me new and flowery paths, 
greets me with laughing hopes.*' * 

Wholly occupied with these thoughts, Trenck 
leaned back in the carriage and gave himself up 
to bright dreams of the future. Slowly the horses 
moved through the deep, white sand, which made 
the roll of the wheels noiseless, and effaced in- 
stantaneously the footprints of men. The officer 
still slept, the coachman had dropped the reins, 
and nodded here and there as if intoxicated. The 
wood was drear and empty ; no human dwelling, 
no human face was seen. Had Trenck wished to 
escape, one spring from the low, open carriage ; a 
hundred hasty steps would have brought him to a 
thicket where discovery was impossible ; the car- 
riage would have rolled on quietly, and when the 
sleepers aroused themselves, they would have had 
no idea of the direction Trenck had taken. The 
loose and rolling sand would not have retained his 
footprints, and the whispering trees would not 
have betrayed hiin. 

Trenck would not fly; he was full of romance, 
faith, and hope ; his sangiune temper painted his 
future in enchanting colors. No, he would not 
flee, he had faith in his star. Lifers earnest tra- 
gedy had yet for him a smiling face, and life's bit- 
ter truths seemed alluring visions. No, the king 
only wished to try him ; he wished to see if he 
could frighten him into an effort to escape ; he 
gave him the opportunity for flight, but if he 
made use of it, he would be lost forever in the 
eyes of Fredericic, and his prospects utterly de- 
stroyed. If he bravely suffered the chance of es- 
cape to pass by, and arrived in Berlin, to all ap- 
pearance a prisoner, the king would have the 
agreeable task of undeceiving him, and Trenck 
would have shown conclusively that he had &ith 
in the king's magnanimity, and gave himself up to 
him without fear. He would have proved also 
that his . conscience was clear, and that, without 
flattering, he could yield himself to the judgment 
of the king. No, Trenck would not fly. In Ber- 
lin, liberty, love, and Amelia awaited him ; he 
would lose all this by flight; it would all remain 

• " Frederick Tronck^s Memoirs.'' 
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his if he did not allow himself to be enticed by the 
flattering goddess, opportonitj, who now beck- 
oned and nodded smilingly from behind every tree 
and every thicket. Trenck withstood these entice- 
ments during three long days ; with careless indif- 
ference he passed slowly on through this lonely 
region; in his arrogant blindness and self-confi- 
dence he did not observe the care-worn and anx- 
ious looks of the officers who conducted him ; he 
did not hear or understand the low, hesitating in- 
sinuations they dared to speak. 

"This is your last resting-point," said the offi- 
cer who had conducted him from the last station. 
"Tou will remain here this afternoon, and early 
to-morrow morning the cavaby officer Yon Halber 
will conduct you to Berlin, where the last barracks 
of our re^ment are to be found ; from that point 
the infantry garrison will take charge of your fur- 
ther transportation.^' 

" I shall not make their duties difficult,'' said 
Trenck, gayly. " You see I am a good-natured 
prisoner ; no Argus eyes are necessary, as I have 
no intention to flee." 

The officer gazed into his calm, smiling face 
with amazement, and then stepped out with the 
officer Yon Halber, into whose house they had 
now entered, to make known his doubts and ap- 
prehensions. 

" Perhaps the opportunities which have been of- 
fered him have not been sufficiently manifest," 
said Yon Halber. " Perhaps he has not regarded 
them as safe, and he fears a failure. In that he is 
right; a vain attempt at flight would be much 
more prejudicial to him than to yield himself 
without opposition. Well, I will see that he has 
now a sure chance to escape, and you may believe 
he will be cunning enough to take advantage of 
it. You may say this much to his highness the 
duke." 

"But do not forget that the duke commanded 
us not to betray his intention to prepare these 
opportunities by a single word. This course 
would compromise the duke and all of us." 

"I understand perfectly," said Yon Halber; 
" I will speak eloquently by deeds, and not with 
words." 

True to this intention. Yon Halber, after having 
partaken of a gay dinner with Trenck and several 
officers, left his house, accompanied by all his ser- 
vants. 

" The horses must be exercised," said he ; and, 
as he was unmarried, no one remained in the 
house but Trenck. 

" You will be my house-guard for several hours," 
said the officer to Trenck, who was standing at the 
door as he drove off. " I hope no one will come 



to disturb your solitude. My officers all accoi» 
pany me, and I have no acquuntance in this littb 
village. You will be entirely alone, and if, on mj 
return, I find that you have disappeared in mist 
and fog, I shall believe that enrmi has extm* 
guished you — ^reduced you to a bodiless nothing.* 

" Well, I think he must have understood that," 
said Yon Halber, as he dashed down the street^ 
followed by his staff. "He must be blind mA 
deaf if he does not flee from the fate before him." 

Trenck, alas I had not understood. He believed 
in no danger, and did not, therefore, see the :» 
cessity for flight. He found this quiet, •lonely 
house inexpressibly wearisome. He wandered 
through the rooms, seeking some object of inte^ 
est, or some book which would enable him te 
pass the tedious hours. The cavalry officer wast 
gallant and experienced soldier, but he was no 
scholar, and had nothing to do with bookSb 
Trenck's search was in vam. Discontented isd 
restless, he wandered about, and at last entered 
the little court which led to the stable. A wel- 
come sound fell on his ears, and made his heart 
beat joyfully ; with rapid steps he entered the stft* 
ble. Two splendid horses stood in the BtaSa, 
snorting and stamping Impatiently ; they were en- 
dently riding-horses, for near, them hung saddles 
and bridles. Their nostrils dilated proudly as 
they threw their heads back to breathe the fireab 
air which rushed in at the open door. It appeared 
to Trenck that their flashing eyes were pleading to 
him for liberty and action. 

" Poor beasts," said he, stepping forward, and 
patting and caressing them — "poor beasts, you 
also pine for liberty, and hope for my assistance; 
but I cannot, I dare not aid you. Like you, I also 
am a prisoner, and like you also, a prisoner to my 
will. If you would use your strength, .one move* 
ment of your powerful muscles would tear yoor 
bonds asunder, and your feet would bear yon 
swiftly like wings through the air. If I would use 
the present opportunity, which beckons and 
smiles upon me, it would be only necessary to 
spring upon your back and dash off into God's i^ 
and lovely world. We would reach our goal, we 
would be free, but we would both be lost ; we 
would be recaptured, and would bitterly repent 
our short dream of self-acquired freedom. It is 
better for us both that we remain as we are; 
bound, not with chains laid upon our bodies, but 
by wisdom and discretion." 

So saying, he smoothed tenderly the glossy 
throat of the gallant steed, whose joyful nagh 
filled his heart with an inexplicable melanchofy. 

" I must leave you," murmured he, shuddeds|^ 
ly; "your lusty neighing intoxicates my genaes^ 
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•nd reminds me of green fields and fragrant mead- 
ows ; of the broad highways, and the glad feeling 
of liberty which one enjoys when flying through 
the world on the back of a gallant steed. No ! 
no I I dare no longer look upon you ; all my wis- 
dom and discretion nught melt away, and I might 
be allured to seek for myself that freedom which 
I must receive alone at the hands of the king, in 
Berlin." 

\^th basty steps Trenck left the stable and re- 
tamed to the house, where he stretched himself 
upon the sofa, and gave himself up to dreamland. 

It was twilight when Halber returned from his 
long lide. 

^ All is quiet and peaceful," said he, as he en- 
tered the house. '* The bird has flown, this time ; 
he found the Opportunity favorable." 

With a contented smile, he entered his room, 
bat his expression changed suddenly, and his 
trembling lips muttered a soldier's curse. There 
lay Tr^ick in peaceful slumber ; his handsome, 
jouthfol fkce was bright and free from care, and 
those must be sweet dreams which floated around 
him, for he smiled in his sleep, f* 

** Poor fellow ! " said Von Halber, shaking his 
head ; ^'he must be mad, or struck with blindness, 
and caimot see the yawning abyss at his feet" 

He awakened Trenck, and asked him how he 
had amused himself during the long hours of 
solitude. 

'* I looked through all your house, and then en- 
tered the stables and gladdened my heart by the 
si^t of your beautiful horses." 

*' Thunder and lightning I You have then seen 
my horses," cried Halber, thoroughly provoked. 
''Did no wish arise in your heart to mount one 
and seek your liberty ? " 

Frederick Trenck smiled. " The wish, indeed, 
arose in my heart, but I suppressed it manfully. 
Do you not see, dear Halber, that it would be un- 
thankful and unknightly to reward in this cow- 
ardly and contemptible way the magnanimous 
confidence you have shown me." 

" Truly, you are an honorable gentleman," cried 
Halber, greatly touched ; '* I had not thought of 
that. It would not have been well to flee from 
my house." 

" To-^norrow he will fly," thought the good-na- 
tured soldier, ''when once more alone— to-mor- 
row, and the opportunity shall not be wanting." 

Von Halber left his house early in the morning 
to oonduct his prisoner to Berlin. No one accom- 
paziied them ; no one but the coachman, who sat 
upon the box and never looked behind him. 

IRidr path led through a thick wood. Yon Hal- 
ber entertuned the prisoner as the lieutenant had 



done who conducted Trenck the dayhelefbCoslin. 
He called his attention to the denseness of the 
forest, and spoke of the many fugitives who had 
concealed themselves there till pursuit was aban- 
doned. He then invited Trenck to get down and 
walk with him, near the carriage. 

As Trenck accepted the invitation, and strolled 
along by his side in careless indifference. Yon 
Halber suddenly observed that the g;round was 
covered with mushrooms. 

" Let us gather a few," said he ; " the young 
wife of one of my friends understands how to 
make a glorious dish of them, and if I take her a 
large collection, she will consider it a kind atten- 
tion. Let us take our hats and handkerchief^, and 
fill them. You will take the right path into the 
wood, and I the left. In one hour we will meet 
here again.^' 

Without waiting for an answer, the good Halber 
turned to the left in the wood, and was lost in the 
thicket In an hour he returned to the carriage, 
and found Trenck smilingly awaiting him. 

He turned pale, and with an expression of ex- 
asperation, he exclaimed: 

" You have not then lost yourself in the woods ?" 

" I have not lost myself," said Trenck, quietly ; 
"and I have gathered a quantity of beautiful 
mushrooms." 

Trenck handed him his handkerchief, filled with 
small, round mushrooms. Halber threw them 
with a sort of despair into the carriage, and then, 
without saying one word, he mounted and nodded 
to Trenck to follow him. 

"And now let us be off," said he, shortly. 
" Coachman, drive on ! " 

He leaned back in the carriage, and with frown- 
ing brow he gazed up into the heavens. 

Slowly the carriage rolled through the sand, and 
it seemed as if the panting, creeping horses shrank 
back from reaching their goal, the boundary-line 
of the Wurtembergian dragoons. Trenck had fol- 
lowed his companion's example, and leaned back 
in the carriage. Halber was gloomy and filled 
with dark forebodings. Trenck was gay and un- 
embarrassed ; not the slightest trace of care or 
mistrust could be read in his features. 

They moved onward silently. The air was 
fresh and pure, the heavens clear; but a dark 
cloud was round about the path of this dazzled, 
blinded young officer. The birds sang of it on 
the green boughs, but Trenck would not under- 
stand them. They sang of liberty and gladness ; 
they called to him to follow their example, and 
fly far from the haunts of men ! The dark wood 
echoed Fly! fly I in powerful organ-tones, bui 
Trenck took them for the holy hymns of GodV 
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peaceful, sleeping world. He heard not the trees, 
as with warning voices they bowed down and mur- 
mured. Flee ! flee I Come under our shadow, we 
will conceal you till the danger be overpast ! Flee I 
flee! Misfortune, like a cruel vulture, is floating 
over you — already her fangs are extended to grasp 
you. The desert winds, in wild haste rushed by 
and covering this poor child of sorrow with elouds 
of dust, whispered in his ear. Fly I fly ! — follow my 
example and rush madly backward I Misfortune 
advances to meet you, and a river of tears flows 
down the path you are blindly following. Turn 
your head and flee, before this broad, deep stream 
overtakes you. The creaking wheels seemed to 
sob out. Fly I fly I we are rolling you onward to a 
dark and eternal prison ! Do you not hear the 
clashing of chains ? Do you not see the open 
grave at your feet ? These are your chains I — ^that 
is your grave, already prepared for the living, 
glowing heart I Fly ! then, fly I You are yet free 
to choose. The clouds which swayed on over the 
heavens, traced in purple and gold the warning 
words, Fly I fly ! or you look upon us for the last 
time! Upon' the anxious face of Yon Halberwas 
also to be seen, Fly now. It is high time I I see 
the end of the wood ! — ^I see the first houses of 
Boslin. Fly ! then, fly !— it is high tune ! Alas, 
Trenck's eyes were blinded, and his ears were 
filled with dust 

" Those whom demons will destroy, they first 
strike with blindness.'* Trenck's evil genius had 
blinded his eyes — his destruction was sure. There 
remained no hope of escape. The carriage had 
reached the end of the wood and rolled now over 
the ehaufts^ to Boslin. 

But what means this great crowd before the 
stately house which is decorated with, the Prus- 
sian arms ? What means this troop of soldiers 
who with stem, frowning brows, surround the dark 
coach with the closed windows? 

" We are in Boslin," said Von Halber, point- 
ing toward the group of soldiers. *^ That is the 
post-house, and, as you see, we are expected." 

For the firat time Trenck was pale, and horror 
was written in his face. ** I am lost ! " stammered 
he, completely overcome, and sinking back into the 
carriage he cast a wild, despairing glance around 
him, and seized the arm of Halber with a power- 
ful hand. 

" Be merciful, sir ! oh, be merciful ! Let us 
move more slowly. Turn back, oh, turn back I — 
just to the entrance of the wood—- only to the en- 
trance of the street ! " 

** Tou see that is impossible," said Yon Halber, 
sadly. **We are recognized; if we turn back 
now, they will welcome us with bullets." 



"It were far better for me to die," mu 
Trenck, *'than to enter that dark prisoi 
open grave 1 " 

" Alas 1 you would not fly — you would i 
derstand me. I gave you many opport 
but you would not avail yourself of them. 

"I was mad, mad I" cried Trenck. ' 
confidence in myself— I had faith in m; 
star — but the curse of my evU genius has 
ken me. OIi, my God ! I am lost, lost ! 
hopes were deceptive — the king is my irrec 
ble enemy, and he will revenge my past life 
future ! I have this knowledge too late. 
ber ! go slowly, slowly ; I must give you n 
testament. Mark well what I say — ^these i 
last words of a man who is more to be piti< 
the dying. It is a small service which I 
you, but my existence depends upon it 
quickly to the Duke of Wurtemberg and n 
to him : * Frederick von Trenck sends Dull 
dinand his last greeting I He is a pirison< 
in death's extremity. Will the duke take ] 
him, and convey this news to her whom he 
to be Trenck's friend ? Tell her Trenck is 
ouer, and hopes only in her I ' Will you sn 
me to do this ? " 

" I swear it," said Von Halber, deeply m 

The. carriage stopped. Von Halber sprang 
and greeted the officer who was to take chs 
Trenck. The soldiers placed themselves oi 
sides of the coach, and the door was o 
Trenck cast a last despairing, imploring gla 
heaven, then, with a firm step, approach 
open coach. In the act of entering, he 
once more to the officer Von Halber, whose 
ly eyes were darkened with tears. 

" You will not forget, sur ! " 

These simply, sadly-spoken words, break] 
solemn, imposing silence, made an imp: 
upon the hearts of even the stem soldiers i 
them. 

" I will not forget," said Von Halber, sol 

Trenck bowed and entered the coach. ^ 
ficer followed him and closed the door. I 
like a funeral procession, the coach mov 
Von Halber gazed afler him sadly. 

** He is right, he is more to be pitied th 
dying. I will hasten to fulfil his last 
ment," 

Eight days later, the Princess Amelia n 
through the hands of Pollnitz a letter fron 
Ferdinand. As she read it, she uttered a 
anguish, and sank insensible upon the flooi 
duke's letter contained these words : 

"All my efibrts were in vain; he woi 
fly, would not believe in his danger. In €t 
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of Magdeburg sits a poor prisoner, whose 
ords directed to me were these : ' Say to her 

you know 'that I am a prisoner, and hope 
1 her.' *» 



CHAPTER III. 

PRINCE HENBT AND HIS WIFE. 

NCE Henst walked restlessly backward and 
xl in his study ; his brow was stem, and a 
;e fire flamed in his eye. He felt greatly 
sd and oppressed, and scarcely knew the 
himself. Nothing had happened to disturb 
aanimity and give occasion for his wayward 

The outside world wore its accustomed 
id festal aspect. To-day, as indeed almost 
day since the prince resided at Rheinsberg, 
rations were being made for a gay entertain- 

A country fete was to be given in the 
near the palace, and all the guests were to 
r as shepherds and shepherdesses, 
ice Henry had withdrawn to his own room 
lume the tasteful costume which had been 
■ed for him ; but he seemed to have entirely 
ten his purpose. The tailor and the frUeur 
d him in vain in his dressing-room ; he for- 
leir existence. He paced his room with 
steps, and his tightly-compressed lips 
I from time to time to utter a few broken, 
oected words. 

rhat was the prince thinking ? He did not 
or he would not confess it to himself. 
)s he dared not look down deep into his 
ind comprehend the new feelings and new 
which were struggling there, 
uncs he stood still, and looked with a wild, 
[pression into the heavens, as if they alone 
uiswer the mysterious questions his soul 
lispering to him ; then passed on with his 
ressed on his brow to control or restrain 
3ught8 which agitated him. He did not 
light tap upon the door, he did not see it 
nd his most intimate and dearest friend, 
Kalkreuth enter, dressed in the full oos- 
f a shepherd. 

it Kalkreuth stood still, and did nothing to 
I attention of the prince to his presence, 
lained at the door ; his face was also dark 
ubled, and the glance which he fixed upon 
Henry was almost one of hatred. 
)rince turned, and the count^s expression 
1 instantly ; he stepped gayly forward and 

ir royal highness sees my astonishment at 



finding you lost in such deep thought, and your 
toilet not even commenced. I stand like Lot's 
blessed wife, turned to stone upon your thresh- 
old ! Have you forgotten, my prince, that you 
commanded us all to be ready punctually at four 
o'clock? The castle dock is at this moment 
striking four. The ladies and gentlemen will now 
assemble in the music-saloon, as you directed, and 
you, prince, are not yet in costume." 

** It is true," said Prince Henry, somewhat em- 
barrassed, ** I had forgotten ; but I will hasten to 
make good my fault." 

He stepped slowly, and with head bowed down, 
toward his dressing-room ; at the door, he stood 
and looked back at the count 

*' You are already in costume, my friend," said 
he, noticing for the first time the fantastic dress 
of the count. "Truly, this style becomes you 
marvellously; your bright-colored satin jacket 
shows your fine proportions as advantageously as 
your captain's uniform. But what means this 
scarf which you wear upon your shoulder ? " 

^ These are the colors of my shepherdess," said 
the count, with a constrained smile. 

" Who is your shepherdess ? " 

*' Your highness asks that, when you yourself 
selected her ! " said Kalkreuth, astonished. 

"Yes, it is true; I forgot," said the prince. 
"The princess, my wife, is your shepherdess. 
Well, I sincerely hope you may find her highness 
more gay and gracious than she was to me this 
morning, and that you may see the rare beauty 
of this fair rose, of which I only feel the thorns ! " 

While the prince was speaking, the count be- 
came deathly pale, and looked at him with painful 
distrust. 

" It is true," he replied, " the princess is cold 
and reserved toward her husband. Without 
doubt, this is the result of a detenmnation to 
meet your wishes fully, and to remain clearly 
within the boundary which your highness at the 
time of your marriage, more than a year ago, 
plainly marked out for her. The princess knows, 
perhaps too well, that her husband is wholly indif- 
ferent to her beauty and her expression, and 
therefore feels herself at liberty to yield to each 
changeful mood without ceremony in your pres- 
ence." 

"You are right," said Prince Henry, sadly, 
" she is wholly indifferent to me, and I have told 
her so. We will speak no more of it. What, in- 
deed, are the moods of the princess to me ? I 
will dress, go to the music-saloon, and ask for for- 
giveness in my name for my delay. I will soon 
be rbady ; I will seek the princess in her apart* 
pents, and we will join you in a few moments.*' 
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The prince bowed and left the room. Ealkreuth 
gazed after Mm thoughtfully and anxiously. 

** His manner is unaccountably strange to^y," 
whispered he. ** Has he, perhaps, any suspicion ; 
and these apparently artless questions and re- 
marks, this distraction and forgetfulness— But 
no, no ! it is impossible ; he can know nothing — 
no one has betrayed me. It is the anguish of my 
conscience which makes me fearful; this suffering 
I must bear, it is the penalty I pay for my great 
happiness.** The count sighed deeply and with- 
drew. 

The prince completed his toilet, and sought the 
princess in her apartment, in the other wing of 
the castle. With hasty steps he passed through 
the corridors ; his countenance was anxious and 
expectant, his eyes were glowing and impatient, 
haste marked every movement; he held in his 
hand a costly bouquet of white camelias. When 
he reached the anteroom of the princess he be- 
came pallid, and leaned for a moment, trembling 
and gasping for breath, against the wall ; he soon, 
however, by a strong effort, controlled himself, 
entered, and commanded the servant to announce 
him. 

The Princess Wilhelmina received her husband 
with a stiff, ceremonious courtesy, which, in its 
courtly etiquette, did not correspond with the 
costume she had assumed. The proud and stately 
princess was transformed into an enchanting, 
lovely shepherdess. It was, indeed, difficult to 
decide if the princess were more beautiful in her 
splendid court toilet, adorned with diamonds, and 
wearing on her high, clear brow a sparkling dia- 
dem, proud and conscious of her beauty and her 
triumphs; or now, in this artistic costume, in 
which she was less imposing, but more enchanting 
and more gracious. 

Wilhelmina wore an under-skirt of white satin, 
a red tunic, gayly embroidered and festooned with 
white roses ; a white satin bodice, embroidered 
with silver, defined her fulirbut pliant form, and 
displayed her luxurious bust in its rare propor- 
tions ; a bouquet of red roses was fastened upon 
each shoulder, and held the silvery veil which 
half concealed the lovely throat and bosom. The 
long, black, unpowdered hair fell in graceful ring- 
lets about her fair neck, and formed a dark frame 
for the beautiful face, glowing with health, youth, 
and intellect In her hair she wore a wreath of 
red and white roses, and a bouquet of the same 
In her bosom. 

She was, indeed, dazzling in her beauty, and 
was, perhaps, conscious of her power ; heif eyes 
fiparkled, and a ravishing smile played upon her 
lips as she looked up at the prince, who stood 



duml) and embarraued before lier, and oould 
no words to express his admiratioiL 

** If it is agreeable to your highness, let us 
your company," said the princess, at last^ 
ious to put an end to this interview. She i 
her hand coolly to her husband ; he grasped it, i 
held it fast, but still stood silently looking 
her. 

*^ Madame,** said he, at last, in low andhesit 
tones — ** madame, I have a request to make 
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you 

^* Command me, my husband,'* said she, coldly^ 
" what shall I do ? ** 

" I do not wish to conmiand, but to entmii^ 
said the prince. 

^'Well, then. Prince Henry, speak your 
quest.** 

The prince gave the bouquet of white camdblj 
to his wife, and said, in a faltering, pleading vc 
** I beg you to accept this bouquet from me, 
to wear it to^lay in your bosom, although it 
not your shepherd who offers it ! ** 

** No, not my shepherd, but my husband,** flaUj 
the princess, removing angrily the bouquet of 
roses from her bodice. " I must, of coarse, ma 
the flowers he gives me.** 

Without giving one glance at the flowerii Al ' 
fastened them in her bosom. 

** If you will not look upon them for mysakfl^* 
said the prince, earnestly, ** I pray you, give tiuB 
one glance for the flowers* sake. You wlU it 
least feel assured that no other shepherdeai k 
adorned with such a bouquet.'* \ 

" Tes,** said Wilhelmina, " these are not wfaitf 
roses ; indeed, they seem to be artificial floireiSf 
their leaves are hard and thick like alabaster, ad 
dazzlingly white like snow. What flowers asi 
these, my prince ? ** 

*^They are camelias. I recently heard 700 
speak of these rare flowers, which had just \M0 
imported to Europe. I hoped to please yoa hf 
placing them in your hands.** 

'^ Certainly ; but I did not know that tiliene ne# 
exotics were blooming in our land.** 

" And they are not,** said Prince Henry. " Tti0 
bouquet comes from Schwetzingen ; there, only, 
in Germany, in the celebrated green-houses of th^ 
Margravine of Baden can they be seen.** 

" How, then, did you get them ? ** said the prin> 
cess, astonished. 

" I sent a courier to Schwetzingen ; the bloi* 
soms were wrapped in moist, green moss, and ^it 
so well preserved, that they look as fresh as whm 
they were gathered six days since.** 

*^ And you sent for them for me f ** said WO* 
helmina. 
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** Did you not express a wish to see them y '' 
plied the prince ; and his glance rested upon 
sr with' such ardent passion that, blushing, she 
ftst' her eyes to the ground, and stood still and 
shamed before him. 

«< And you have not one little word of thanks ? *' 
Had the prince, after a long pause. *' Will you 
lot fasten these pure flowers on yonr bosom, and 
iHow them to die a happy death there ? Alas I 
you are hard and cruel with me, princess; it 
seems to me that your husband dare claim from 
you more of kindliness and friendship." 

^ My husband ! " cried she, in a mocking tone. 
She tamed her eyes, searchingly, in every direc- 
tion around the room. ** It appears to me that 
we are alone and wholly unobserved, and that it 
k hero unnecessary for us ■ to play this comedy 
and call ourselves by those names which we 
adopted to deceive the world, and which you 
iMght me to regard as empty titles. It is, indeed, 
possible that a wife should be more friendly and 
affectionate to her husband ; but I do not believe 
that a lady dare give more encouragement to a 
eavalier than I manifest to your royal highness." 

**Tou are more friendly to all the world than 
to me, Wilhelmina," said the prince, angrily. 
"Toa have a kindly word, a magic glance, a 
gradous reception for all others who approach 
yoo. To me alone are you cold and stem ; your 
; ewntenance darkens as soon as I draw near ; the 
amOe vanishes from your lips; your brow is 
douded, and your eyes are fixed upon me with 
ilmoBt an expression of contempt. I see, madame, 
tiukt you hate me I Well, then, hate me ; but I 
^ not deserve your contempt, and I will not 
ttdore it I It is enough that you martyr me to 
toi with your cutting coldness, your crushing 
iodifference. The world, at least, should not 
bow that you hate me, and I will not be publicly 
hmiliated by you. What did I do this morning, 
for example f Why were you so cold and scom- 
fcl? Wherefore did you check your gay laugh 
tt I entered the room ? wherefore did you refuse 
me the little flower you held in your hand, and 
ften throw it carelessly upon the floor ? " 
The princess looked at him with flashing eyes. 
** You ask many questions, sir, and on many 
PointSf'Vsaid she, sharply. *'I do not think it 
Beoessary to reply to them. Let us join our com- 
pany." She bowed proudly and advanced, but 
the prince held her back. 

**Do not go," said he, entreatingly, " do not go. 
8iy first that you pardon me, that you are no 
longer angry. Oh, Wilhelmina, you do not know 
that I suffer ; you can never know the anguish 
vfaidi tortures my soul" . 



'* I know it well ; on the day of our marriage 
your highness explained all It was not necessary 
to return to this bitter subject I have not for- 
gotten one word spoken on that festive occasion." 

" What do you mean, Wilhelmina ? How could 
I, on our wedding-day, have made known to you 
the tortures which I now suffer; from which I 
was then wholly free, and in whose possibility I 
did not believe ? " 

" It is possible that your sufferings have become 
more intolerable," said the princess, coldly ; " but 
you confided them to me fully and frankly at that 
time. It was, indeed, the only time since our 
marriage we had any thing to confide. Our only 
secret is, that we do not love and never can love 
each other; that only in. the eyes of the world 
are we married. There is no union of hearts." 

" Oh, princess, your words are death ! " And 
completely overcome, he sank upon a chair. 

Wilhelmina looked at him coldly, without one 
trace of emotion. 

"Death?" said she, "why should I slay you? 
We murder only those whom we love or hate. I 
neither love nor hate you." 

" You are only, then, entirely indifferent to me," 
asked the prince. 

"I think, your highness, this is what you asked 
of me, on our wedding-day. I have endeavored 
to meet your wishes, and thereby, at least, to 
prove to you that I had the virtue of obedience. 
Oh, I can never forget that hour," cried the prin- 
cess. " I came a stranger, alone, ill from home- 
sickness and anguish of heart, to Berlin. I was be- 
trothed according to the fate of princesses. I was 
not consulted ! I did not know — ^I had never seen 
the man to whom I must swear eternal love and 
faith. This was also your sad fate, my prince. 
We had never met. We saw each other for the 
first time as we stood before God's altar, and ex- 
changed our vows to the sound of merry wedding- 
bells, and the roar of cannon. I am always think- 
ing that the bells ring and the cannon thunders at 
royal marriages, to drown the timid, trembling 
yes, forced from pallid, unwilling lips, which rings 
in the ears of God and men like a discord — like 
the snap of a harp-string. The bells chimed 
melodiously. No man heard the yes at which our 
poor hearts rebelled ! We alone heard and un- 
derstood! You were noble, prince; you had 
been forced to swear a falsehood before the altar; 
but hi the evening, when we were alone in our 
apartment, you told me the frank and honest 
troth. State policy united us; we did not and 
could never love each other! You were amiable 
enough to ask me to be your friend — ^your aster ; 
and to give me an immediate proof of a tiother'a 
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confidence, you confessed to me that, with all the 
ardor and ecstasy of your youthful heart, you had 
loved a woman who betrayed you, and thus ex- 
tmguished forever all power to love. I, my 
prince, could not follow your frank example, and 
give a like confidence. I had nothing to relate. 
I had not loved ! I loved you not ! I was there- 
fore grateful wlien you asked no love from me. 
Tou only asked that, with calm indifference, we 
should remain side by side, and greet each other, 
before the world, with the empty titles of wife and 
husband. I accepted this proposal joyfully, to 
remain an object of absolute indifference to you, 
and to regard you in the same light I cannot, 
therefore, comprehend why you now reproach me." 
"Yes! yes! I said and did all that," said 
Prince Henry, pale and trembling with emotion. 
*' I was a madman ! More than that, I was a 
blasphemer I Love is as God — holy, invisible, and 
eternal ; and he who does not believe in her im- 
mortality, her omnipresence, is like the heathen, 
who has £uth only in his gods of wood and stone, 
and whoso dull eyes cannot behold the invisible 
glory of the Godhead. My heart had at that 
time received its first wound, and because it bled 
and pained me fearfully, I believed it to be dead, 
and I covered it up with bitter and cruel remem- 
brances, as in an iron coffin, from which all escape 
was impossible. An angel drew near, and laid 
her soft, fine hand upon my coffin ; my wounds 
were healed, my youth revived, and I dared hope 
in hairiness ai^d a future. At first, I would not 
confess this to myself. At first, I thought to 
smother this new birth of my heart in the mourn- 
ing veil of my past experience ; but my heart was 
like a giant in his first manhood, and cast off all 
restraint ; like Hurcules in his cradle, he strangled 
the serpents which were hissing around him. It 
was indeed a painful happiness to know that I 
had again a heart ; that I was capable of feeling 
the rapture and the pain, the longing, the hopes 
and fears, the enthusiasm and exaltation, the 
doubt and the despair which make the passion of 
love, and I have to thank you, Wilhelmina — you 
alone, you, my wife, for this new birth. You turn 
away your head, Wilhelmina I You smile deri- 
sively ! It is true I have not the right to call you 
my wife. You are free to spurn me from you, to 
banish me forever into that cold, desert region to 
which I fled in the madness and blindness of my 
despair. But think well, princess ; if you do this, 
you cast a shadow over ray life. It is my whole 
future which I lay at your feet, a future for which 
fate perhaps intends great duties and greater 
deeds. I cannot fulfil these duties, I can perform 
no heroic deed, unless you, princess, grant me the 



blessing of happiness. I shall be a »len^ m 
known, and useless prince, the sad and pitlM 
hanger-on of a throne, despised and unloTe^A 
burden otaly to my people, unless you |^ fti^ 
dom and strength to my sick soul, whidi Bii i^ 
prisoner at your feet Wilhelmina, put an eoiiidi' 
the tortures of the last few months, release M 
from the curse which binds my whole lift ii 
chains; speak but one word, and I shall kn 
strength to govern the worid, and prove to pn] 
that I am worthy of you. I will force the sbM ' 
from heaven, and place them as a diadem vpfli 
your brow. Say only that you will try to km] 
me, and I will, thank you for happiness and liuDe.% 

Prince Henry was so filled with his passkm ibI 
enthusiasm, that he did not remark the dei^j 
pallor of Wilhelmina's &ce — ^that he did not ili^' 
the look of anguish and horror with which blf^' 
eyes rested for one moment upon him, then shnol^ [ 
blushingly and ashamed upon the floor. Heseittt^^ 
her cold, nerveless hands, and pressed them to. \ 
his heart; she submitted quietly. She seeoii \ 
turned to stone. . ^ 

** Be merciful, Wilhelmina ; say that yoa fe^ < 
give me — that you will try to love me." 

The princess shuddered, and glanced up at bin, 
" / must say that," murmured she, " and ycuhiM 
not once said that you love me." 

The prince shouted with rapture, and, faOlngip* 
on his knees, he exclaimed, ** I love you ! I adoM. 
you! I want nothing, will accept nothmg, bfll. 
you alone ; you are my love, my hope, my fixtoift 
Wilhelmina, if you do not intend me to die f( 
your ^et, say that you do not spurn me— opCB. 
your arms and clasp me to your heart." 

The princess stood immovable for a momeBt) 
trembling and swaying from side to side ; herHpi 
opened as if to utter a wild, mad cry — pain was 
written on every feature. The prince saw nothing 
of this — ^his lips were pressed upon her hand, am^ 
he did not look up— he did not see his wife prefl^ 
her pale lips tightly together to force back hef 
cries of despair — ^he did not see that her eyeB 
were raised in unspeakable agony to heaven. 

The battle was over ; the princess bowed ovel 
her husband, and her hands softly raised him froU 
his knees. ** Stand up, prince — I dare not wi 
you lying at my feet. You have a right to mj 
love— you are my husband." 

Prince Henry clasped her closely, passionately 
in his arms. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE FETE IN THE WOODS. 

!« was ever brighter and gayer than that 
isberg. It is true, the courtly circle waited 
tune before the b^inning of their merry 

Hours passed before the princely pair 
heir guests in the music-saloon, 
on of royalty came at last, shedding light 
dness. Never had the princess looked 
Eiutiful — ^more rosy. She seemed, indeed, 
. at the consciousness of her own attrac- 
^ever had Prince Henry appeared so hap- 
liumphant, as to-day. His flashing eyes 
to challenge the whole world to compete 
. happiness ; joy and hope danced in his 
sver had he given so gracious, so kindly a 

to every guest, as to-day, 

rbole assembly was bright and animated, 

e themselves up heartily to the beautifid 

which they had met tQgether under the 
d£ the noble trees in the fragrant woods 
isberg. No gayer, lovelier shepherds and 
lesses were ever seen in Arcadia, than 

Rheinsberg to-day. They laughed, and 
nd performed little comedies, and rejoiced 
nnocent sports of the happy moment, 
indered a shepherd and his shepherdess, 
merrily ; there, under the shadow of a 
^ak, lay a forlorn shepherd singing, ac- 
id by his ziUeTj a love-lorn ditty to his 
epherdess, who was leading two white 
icked with ribbons, in a meadow near by, 
ied to his tender pleading with mocking 
ponthe little lake, in the neighborhood of 
ey had assembled, the snow-white swans 
ajesticallyto and fro. The lovely shep- 
s stood upon the borders and enticed the 
ound them, andlaughed derisively at the 
is who had embarked in the little boats, 
} now driven sportively back in every di- 
and could find no place to land. 

Henry loved this sort of /<?fe, and often 
h at Rheinsberg, but never had he seem- 
joy himself so thoroughly as to-day. His 
;nerally sympathised in his happiness, but 
IS one who looked upon his joyous face 
emess. This was Louise du Trouffle, once 
on Eleist, once the beloved of the prince. 
13 married, and her handsome, amiable, 
lligent husband was ever by her side; 
old wounds still burned, and her pride 
lie contempt of the prince. She knew he 
»rant of the great sacfifice she had been 
) make— that he despised, in place of ad- 
id pitying, her. 



The prince, in order to show his utter indiffer- 
ence, had invited her husband and herself to 
court In the pride of his sick and wounded heart, 
he resolved to convince the world that the beauti- 
ful Louise von Kleist had not scorned and rejected 
his love. In her presence he resolved to show his 
young wife the most lover-like attentions, and 
prove to his false mistress that he neither sought 
nor fled from her — ^that he had utterly forgotten her. 

But Louise was not deceived by this acting. 
She understood him thoroughly, and knew better 
than the prince himself, that his indifference was 
assumed, and his contempt and scorn was a veil 
thrown over his betrayed and quivering heart to 
conceal his sufferings from her. Louise had the 
courage to accept Prince Henry*s invitations, and 
to take part in all the festivities with which he 
ostentatiously celebrated his happiness. She had 
the courage to receive his cutting coldness, his 
cruel sarcasm, his contempt, with calm com- 
posure and sweet submission. With the snule of 
a stoic, she offered her defenceless breast to his 
poisoned arrows, and even the tortures she en- 
dured were precious in her sight. She was con- 
vinced that the prince had not relinquished or 
forgotten her*— that his indifference and contempt 
was assumed to hide his living, breathing love. 
For some time past the change in the manners 
and bearing of the prince had not escaped the 
sharp, searching glance of the experienced co- 
quette. Por a long time he appeared not to see 
her — ^now she felt that he did no< see her. He 
had been wont to say the most indifferent things 
to her in a fierce, excited tone — ^now he was self- 
possessed, and spoke to her softly and kindly. 

" The wound has healed," said Louise du Trouf- 
fle to herself. " He no longer scorns because he 
no longer loves me." But she did not know that 
he had not only ceased to love her, but loved an- 
other passionately. This suspicion was excited, 
however, for the first time to-day. In the flashing 
eye, the glad smile, the proud glance which he 
fixed upon his fair young wife, Louise discovered 
that Henry had buried the old love and a new one 
had risen from its ashes. This knowledge tortured 
her heart in a wild storm of jealousy. She forgot 
all considerations of prudence, all fear, even of 
the king. She had been compelled to relinquish 
the hand of the prince, but she would not lose 
him wholly. Perhaps hs would return to her 
when he knew what a fearful offering she had 
made to him. He would recognize her innocence, 
and mourn over the tortures he had inflicted dur- 
ing the last year. She would try this I She would 
play her last trump, and dare all with the hope of 
winnmg. 
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There stood the prince under the shadow of a 
large tree, gazhig dreamilj at his wife, who, with 
other shepherdesses, and her shepherd, Count Kal- 
kreuth, was feeding the swans on the border of the 
lake. The prince was alone, and Louise rashly re- 
solved to approach him. He greeted her with a 
slight nod, and turning his eyes again upon his 
wife, he said, carelessly, "Are you also here, 
Madame du Trouffle? '* 

** Your royal highness did me the honor to in- 
vite me — I am accustomed to obey your wishes, 
and I am here." 

" That is kind,*' said the prince, abstractedly, 
still glancing at the princess. 

Louise sighed deeply, and stepping nearer, she 
said, *' Are you still angry with me, my prince ? 
Hare you never forgiven me ? " 

" What ? " said the prince, quietly ; " I do not 
remember that I have any thing to forgive.'' 

** Ah, I see ! you despise me still," said Louise, 
excitedly ; " but I will bear this no longer ! I will 
no longer creep about like a culprit, burdened 
with your curse and your scorn. Tou shall at least 
know what it cost me to earn your contempt — 
what a fearful sacrifice I was compelled to make 
to secure your supposed personal happiness. I 
gave up for you the happiness of my life, but I 
can and will no longer fill a place of shame in 
your memory. If, from time to time, your high- 
ness thinks of me, you shall do me justice I " 

** I think no longer of you in anger," said the 
prince, smiling. "That sorrow has long since 
passed away." 

** From your heart, prince, but not from mine ! 
My heart bleeds, and will bleed eternally ! You 
must not only for^ve — ^you must do me justice. 
Listen, then ; and so truly as there is a God above 
us, I will speak the truth. I did not betray you 
— I was not ftdthless. My heart and my soul I 
laid gladly at your feet, and thanked God for the 
fulness of my happiness. My thoughts, my ex- 
istence, my future, was chained to you. I had no 
other will, no other wish, no other hope. I was 
your slave — ^I wanted nothing but your love." 

"Ah, and then came this Monsieur du Trouffle, 
and broke your fetters — gave your heart liberty 
and wings for a new flight," said Prince Henry. 

" No, then came the king and commanded me 
to ^ve you up," murmured Louise ; " then came 
the king, and forced me to offer up myself and 
my great love to your future welfare. Oh, my 
prince ! recall that terrible hour in which we sep- 
arated. I said to you that I had betrothed my- 
self to Captun du Trouffle — that of my own free 
choice, and influenced by love alone, I gave my- 
•elf to him." 



" I remember that hour." 

" Well, then, in that hour we were no 
The king, was concealed behind the port 
listened to my words. He dictated the 
threatened me with destruction if I betra 
presence by look or word ; if I gave yon 
to suspect that I did not, of my own choi 
lovingly, give myself to this unloved, y( 
hated man I I yielded only after the mosi 
contest with the king, to whom, upon m; 
and bathed in tears, I pleaded for pity." 

" What means could the king use, what 
could he utter, which forced you to such a 
said the prince, incredulously. * " Did he t! 
you with death if you did not obey ? Wl 
truly loves, death has no terrors I Did he 
would murder me if you did not release me 
knew I had a strong arm and a stronger wi 
should have trusted both. You placed y( 
in my hands ; you should have obeyed n 
conmiands than mine. And now shall 1 
the whole truth ? I do not believe in thi 
fice on your part ; it would have require^ 
than mortal strength, and it would hav 
cruel in the extreme. You saw what I s 
My heart was torn with anguish ! No, n 
no ; you did not make this sacrifice, or, 
did, you loved me not. If you had loved i 
could not have seen me suffer so cruell; 
would have told the truth, even in the p 
of the kmg. No earthly power can contr 
love; she is self-sustained and makes h 
laws. No ! no ! I do not believe in this o 
you make this excuse either to heal my sicl 
or because your pride is mortified at my t 
consideration; you wish to recover m; 
opinion." 

"Alas! alas! he does not believe me, 
Louisa. 

" No, I do not believe you," said the 
kindly ; and yet you must not think thai 
still angry. I not only forgive, but I thai 
It is to you, indeed, Louise, that I owe m 
ent happiness, all those noble and pure joyi 
a true love bestows. I thank you for thi 
and the king. It was wise in the king 1 
me that which I then thought essential 
happiness, but which would, at last, have I 
us both to shame and to despair. The love 
must shun the light of day and hide itself 
scnrity, pales, and withers, and dies. Hap 
must have the sunlight of heaven and 
blessing upon it I All this failed in our ca 
it was a blessing for us both that you 
clearly, and resigned a doubtful happiness 
side for surer peace with Monsieur du T 
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Vrom my soul I thank yoo, Louise. See what a 
QOBUy treasure has bloomed for me from the 
grave of my betrayed love. Look at that lovely 
joimg woman who, although disguised as a sh^p- 
berdess, stands out in the midst of all other women, 
tn imperial queen I a queen of beauty, grace, and 
fudnation ! This charming, innocent, and mod- 
est young woman belongs to me ; she is my wife ; 
•nd I have your inconstancy to thank for this rare 
gem. Oh, madame, I have indeed reason to for- 
l^e you for the past, to be grateM to you as long 
«8 1 live. But for you I should never have mar- 
lied the Princess Wilhelmina. What no menaces, 
BO entreaties, no commands of the king could ac- 
complish, your faithlessness effected. I married ! 
God, in his goodness, chose you to be a mediator 
between me and my fate ; it was His will that, 
from your hand, I should receive my life's bless- 
ing. You cured me of a wandering and unworthy 
passion, that I might feel the truth and enjoy the 
blessing of a pure love, and a love which now 
fills my heart and soul, my thoughts, my existence 
for my darling wife." 

"Ah, you are very cruel," said Louise, scarcely 
able to suppress her tears of rage. 

"I am only true, madame," said the prince, 
smiling. " Yoii wished to know of me if I were 
BtQl angry with you, and I reply that I have not 
only foigiven, but I bless yo^r inconstancy. And 
nov, I pray you, let us end this conversation, 
whidi I will never renew. Let the past die and 
be buried I We have both of us commenced a 
Dew life under the sunshine of a new love ; we 

IviSnot allow any cloud of remembrances to cast 
s shadow upon it. Look, the beautiful shep- 
beidesses are seeking flowers in the meadows, and 
my wife stands alone upon the borders of the 
^ ^ Allow me to join her, if only to see if the 
dear waters of the lake reflect back her image as 
lovely and enchanting as the reality." 

The prince bowed, and with hasty steps took 
the path that led to the lake. 

Itonise looked at him scornfully. ** He despises 
OM and he loves her fondly ; but she — does the 
princess love hun ? — ^not so I — ^her glance is cold, 
% when'sl^e looks upon him ; and to-day I saw 
W torn pale as the prince approached her. No, 
^ k}?e8 him not ; but who then — ^who ? she is 
yoong, ardent, and, it appears to me, unpressi- 
ble; she cannot live without love. I will flnd 
<Kit; a day will come when I will take vengeance 
for this hour. I await that day ! " 

While Louise forced herself to appear gay, in 
Older to meet her husband without embarrass- 
nent^ and the prince walked hastily onward, the 
pnnoess stood separated from her ladies, on the 



borders of the lake, with the Count Ealkreuth at 
her side. The count had been appointed her 
cavalier for the day, by the priDce her husband ; 
she seemed to ^ve her undivided attention to the 
swans, who were floating before her, and stretch- 
ing out their graceful necks to receive food from 
her hands. As she bowed down to feed the swans, 
she whispered lightiy, " Listen,. count, to what I 
have to say to you. If possible, laugh merrily, 
that my ladies may hear ; let your countenance 
be gay, for I see the prince approaching. In ten 
minutes he will be with us ; do you understand 
my low tones ? " 

*•*' I understand you, princess ; alas ! I fear I 
understand without words ; I have read my sen- 
tence in the eyes of your husband. The prince 
suspects me." 

"No," said she, sadly bowing down and pluck- 
ing a few violets, which she threw to the swanis ; 
** he has no suspicion, but he loves me." 

The count sprang back as if wounded. " He 
loves you ! " he cried, in a loud, almost threatening 
tone. 

" For pity's sake speak low," said the princess. 
** Look, the ladies turn toward us, and arc listen- 
ing curiously, and you have frightened the swans 
from the shore. Laugh, I pray you ; speak a few 
loud and jesting words, count, I implore you." 

** I cannot," said the count. " Command me 
to throw myself into the lake and I will obey you 
joyfully, and in dying I will call your name and 
bless it ; but do not ask me to smile when you 
tell me that the prince loves you." 

" Yes, he loves me ; he confessed it to-day," 
said the princess, shuddering. Ob, it was a mo- 
ment of inexpressible horror ; a moment in which 
that became a sin which, until then, had been pure 
and innocent. So long as my husband did not 
love me, or ask my love, I was free to bestow li 
where I would and when I would ; so soon as be 
loves me, and demands my love, I am a culprit if 
I refuse it.'* 

**And I false to my friend," murmured Eal- 
kreuth. 

" We must instantly separate," whispered she. 
" We must bury our love out of our sight, which 
until now has lived purely and modestly in our 
hearts, and this must be its funeral procession. 
You see I have already begun to deck the grave 
with flowers, and that tears are consecrating 
them." She pointed with her jewelled hand to 
the bouquet of white camelias which adorned her 
bosom. 

" It was cruel not to wear my flowers," said the 
count. " Was it not enough to crush me ? — ^must 
you also trample my poor flowers, consecrated 
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with my kisscfl and my whispers, under your 
feet?" 

" The red roaes wliich you gave me," siud she, 
lightly, " I will keep as a remembrance of the 
beautifal and glorious dream which the rude real- 
ity of life has dissipated. These camelias are su- 
perb, but without fragrance, and colorless as my 
sad features. I must wear them, for my husband 
gave them to me, and in so doing I decorate the 
grave of my love. Farewell! — ^hereafter I will 
live for my duties ; as I cannot accept your love, 
I will merit your highest respect Farewell, and 
if from this time onward we are cold and strange, 
never forget that our souls belong to each other, 
and when I dare no longer think of the past, I will 
pray for you." 

"You never loved me," whispered the count, 
with pallid, trembling lips, " or you could not give 
me ap so rashly ; you would not have the cruel 
courage to spurn me from you. You are weary 
of me, and since the prince loves you, you despise 
the poor humble heart which laid itself at your 
feet. Yes, yes, I cannot compete with this man, 
who is a prince and the brother of a king; 
who—" 

"Who is my husband," cried she, proudly, 
" and who, while he loves me, dares ask that I 
shall accept his love." 

" Ah, now you are angry with me," stammered 
the count; "you — " 

"Hush!" whispered sVe, "do you not see the 
prince? Do laugh I Bow down and give the 
swans these flowers 1 " 

The count took the flowers, and as he gave 
them to the swans, he whispered 

<* Give me at least a sign that you are not an- 
gry, and that you do not love the prince. Throw 
this hated bouquet, which has taken the place of 
mine, into the water ; it is like a poisoned arrow 
in my heart." 

" Hush I " whispered the princess. She turned 
and gave the prince a friendly welcome. 

. Prince Henry was so happy in her presence, 
and so dazzled by her beauty, that he did not re- 
mark the melancholy of the count, and spoke with 
him gayly and Jestingly, while the count mastered 
himself, and replied in the same spirit 

The princess bowed down to the swans, whom 
she enticed pnce more with caresses to the bor- 
ders of the lake. Suddenly she uttered a loud 
cry, and called to the two gentlemen for help. 
The great white swan had torn the camelias from 
the bosom of the princess, and sailed oflf proudly 
upon the clear waters of the lake. 



OHAPTER V. 

INTRIGUBfl. 

WniLi Prince Henry celebrated AffMdliB^ 
at Rheinsberg, and gave himself up to lofv 
Joy, King Frederick lived in phflotopUe 
ment at Sans-Souct He came to "Ei&rBn. €8^^ 
visit the queen-mother, now dangeroosly IB, or 
attend the meetings of his Garnet miiiMia 
Never had the Idng lived so quietly^ nerer htdhi 
received so few guests at Sans-Sond, and, 
all, never had the world so little cause to 
of the King of Prussia. He appeared 
with the laurels which the two ffilesiaii wm M' 
placed upon his heroic brow, and he onlyind^grf 
the wish that Europe, exhausted by her long at 
varied wars, would allow him that rest and pcM V 
which the world at large seemed to e^joy. 

Those who were honored with faivitatiaiii to 
Sans-Souci, and had opportunities to see theUill 
could only speak of that earthly paradise; of thi 
peaceful stillness which reigned there, and wUA 
was reflected in every countenance ; of Frederid[^ 
calm cheerfulness and Innoocnt enjoyment 

" The king thinks no more of politics," saM ibl 
frolicsome Berliners ; " he is absorbed in the aitl 
and sciences, and, above all other things, be Bftf 
to promote the peaceful prosperity of his peoplft' 

The balance of power and foreign rebtiOH 
troubled him no longer ; he wished for so eo» 
quests, and thought not of war. In the mondig 
he was occupied with scientific works, wrote ii 
his " Histoire de mon Temps," or to his frkndii 
and took part in the daily-recurring duties of Al * 
government The remainder of the day ml 
passed in the garden of Sans-Soud, in jteMt . 
walks and ammated conversation, closing ihnjl 
with music. Concerts took place every ereniif 
in the apartments of the Idng, in which he took 
part, and he practised difficult pieces of his oiVB 
or Quantz^s composition, under Quantz's direotkik 
From time to time he was much occupied witii bit 
picture-gallery, and sent (Jotzkowsky to Italy to 
purchase the paintings of the celebrated mastflrt* 

Kmg Frederick appeared to have reaehed bit 
goal ; at least that which, during the storm of 
war, he had often called his ideal ; he could dt 
vote his life to philosophy and art in the encbanV 
ing retirement of his beloved Sans-SoucL Tbt 
tumult and discord of the world did not troabla 
him ;" in fact, t|ie whole world seemed to be at 
peace, and aUlSurope was glad and happy. 

Maria Theresa was completely bound by fhe 
last peace contract at Dresden ; besides, the two 
Silesian wars had weakened and impoveriihed 
Austria, and tune was necessary to heal htf 
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before she dared make a new attempt to 
3r the noble jewel of Silesia, which Freder- 

Usm. from her crown. Notwithstanding 
IS and Christian pretensions, she hated 
k with her whole heart, 
nd had allied herself with Russia. France 
he moment too much occupied with the 
3 which the lovely Marquise de Pompa- 
ebrated at Yersallles, not to be in peace 
mony with all the world ; yes, even with 
iral enemy, Austria. Count Eaunitz, her 
idor at Paris, had, by his wise and adroit 
, bamsbed the cloud of mistrust which had 
lowered between these two powers. 
^as the state of things at the close of the 
16. Then was the general quiet inter- 
)y the distant echo of a cannon. Europe 
rtled, and rose up from her comfortable 

listen and inquire after the cause of this 
nt thunderbolt. 

x)ar of cannon, whose echo only had been 
iiad its birth far, far away in America, 
mon, however, had been fired by a Euro- 
wer — by England, always distinguished for 
ulating selfishness, which she wished the 

consider prsuseworthy and honorable 
England considered her mercantile in- 

in America endangered by France, and 
Bted with desire to have not only an East 
it a West India company. The French 
in America had long excited the envy 
etousness of England, and as a sufficient 
3r war had utterly failed, she was bold 
to take the initiative without excuse I 
e midst of a general peace, and without 
laration of war, she seized upon a country 

1 the borders of the Ohio River, and belong- 
'rench Canada, made an attack upon some 
I merchant-ships, which were navigating 

0, under the protection of the ships-of- 
i took them as prizes.* 

was the cannon-shot which roused all Eu- 
)m her comfortable slumber and dreamy 

Smpress of Austria began to make warlike 
dons in Bohemia, and to assemble her 
on the borders of Saxony and Bohemia, 
press of Russia discontinued instantaneous- 
ixurious feasts and wild or^es, armed her 
, and placed them on the borders of Cour- 
>he formed an immediate alliance with 

1, by which she bound herself to protect 
itory of George II. in Germany, if attacked 
cc, in retaliation for the French merchant- 

iracterlsticfl of tbo Important Erents of the 
Bam' War,'' by Betson. 



ships taken by England on the Ohio River. Han 
over, however, was excepted, as Frederick of 
Prussia might possibly give her his aid. For this 
promised aid, Russia recdved from England the 
sum of £150,000 sterling, which was truly wel- 
come to the powerful Bestuchef, from the ex- 
travagant and pomp-loving minister of the queen. 

Saxony also prepared for war, and placed her 
army on the borders of Prussia, for which she re- 
ceived a subsidy from Austria. This was as 
gladly welcomed by Count Briihl, the luxurious 
mimster of King Augustus the Third of Poland 
and Saxony, as the English subsidy was by Bes- 
tuchef. 

The King of France appeared to stand alone ; 
even as completely alone as Frederick of Prussia. 
Every eye therefore was naturally fixed upon 
these two powers, who seemed thus forced by 
fate to extend the hand of fellowship to each 
other, and form such an alliance as England had 
done with Russia, and Austria with Saxony. 

This contract between Prussia and France 
would have been the signal for a general war, for 
which all the powers of Europe were now arming 
themselves. But France did not extend her hand 
soon enough to obtain the friendship of Prussia. 
France distrusted Prussia, even as Austria, Eng- 
land, Russia, and Saxony distrusted and feared 
the adroit young adventurer, who in the last fifty 
years had placed himself firmly amongst the 
great powers of Europe, and was bold, brave, and 
wise enough to hold a powerful and self-sustained 
position in their circle. 

France— that is to say, Louis the fifteenth- 
France — that is to say, the Marquise de Pompa- 
dour, hated the King of Prussia manfully. By his 
bold wit he had often brought the French court 
and its immoralities into ridicule and contempt. 

Austria and her minister Kaunitz and Maria 
Theresa hated Frederick of Prussia, because of his 
conquest of Silesia. 

Russia-^that is to say, Elizabeth and Bestuchef — 
hated the King of Prussia for the same reason 
with France. Frederick's cutting wit had scourged 
the manners of the Russian court, as it had hu- 
miliated and exposed the court of France. 

Saxony — ^that is to say, Augustus the ThrM, and 
hisi minister. Count Bruhl — hated Frederick from 
instinct, from envy, from resentment. This insig- 
nificant and small neighbor had spread her wings 
and made so bold a flight, that Saxony was com- 
pletely overshadowed. 

England hated no one, but she feared Prussia 
and France, and this fear led her to master the 
old-rooted national hatred to Russia, and form an 
alliance with her for mutual protection. But the 
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English people did not share the fears of their 
king ; they murmured over this Russian ally, and 
this discontent, which found expression in Par- 
liament, rang so loudly, that Frederick might well 
have heard it, and formed his own conclusions as 
to the result. 

But did he hear it ? Was the sound of his flute 
BO loud ? Was his study hermetically sealed, so 
that no echo from the outside world could reach 
his ears? 

There was no interruption to his quiet, peace- 
ful life ; he hated nobody, made no warlike prep- 
arations; his soldiers exerdsed no more than 
formerly. Truly they exercised ; and at the first 
call to battle, 150,000 men would be under arms. 

But Frederick seemed not inclined to give this 
call ; not inclined to exchange the calm pleasures 
of Sans-Souci for the rude noises of tents and battle- 
fields. He seemed to be in peaceful harmony with 
all nations. He was particularly friendly and 
conciliating toward the Austrian embassy; and 
not only was the ambassador. Count Peubla in- 
vited often to the royal table, but his secretary. 
Baron Weingarten, came also to Potsdam and 
Sans-Soucl The king appeared attached to him, 
and encouraged him to come often, to walk in the 
royal gardens. 

Frederick was gracious and kind toward the 
officialB of all the German powers. On one occa- 
sion, when the wife of Councillor Reichart, attached 
to the Saxon embassy, was confined, at Frederick's 
earnest wish, his private secretary, Eichel, stood 
as god-father to the child.* 

In order to promote good feeling in Saxony, the 
king sent Count Matstahn, one of the most elo- 
quent cavaliers of the day, to the Dresden court ; 
and BO well supplied was he, that he dared com- 
pete in pomp and splendor with Count Briihl. 

Frederick appeared to attach special importance 
to the friendship of Saxony, and with none of his 
foreign ambassadors was he engaged in so active 
a correspondence as with Mattsahn. It was said 
that these letters were of a harmless and innocent 
nature, relating wholly to paintings, which the 
count was to purchase from the Saxon galleries, 
or to music, which Frederick wished to obtain 
from amongst the collection of the dead Hesse, or 
to an Italian smger Frederick wished to entice to 
Berhn. 

The world no longer favored Frederick's retire- 
ment. The less disposed he was to mingle in 
politics, the more Maria Theresa, Elizabeth of 
Russia, Augustus of Saxony, and the Marquise 
de Pompadour agitated the subject. 

* ^Characteristics of the Important Erects of the Beyen 
Years War." 



France had not forgotten that the conti 
tween herself and Prussia was aboat to 
She knew also that the subsidy money I 
England and Russia had not yet been vo 
Parliament. It was therefore possible t 
some advantages from this point With th 
France sent the Duke de Kivemois as spec 
bassador to Berlin, to treat with the Idng 
the renewal of the old alliance. 

The Duke de Nivemois came with a gli 
suite to Berlin, and was received at the P 
court with all the consideration which hi 
and official character deifaanded. The grai 
ter of ceremonies. Baron von PoUnitz, wf 
forward to meet him, and to invite him, 
name of the king, to occupy one of the ro; 
aces in Berlin. 

Every room of the palace was bplendidl 
rated for the reception of the duke, and a 
as he arrived, two guards were placed bef( 
house — a mark of consideration which tl 
had only heretofore given to reigning princ 

The duke accepted these distinguished 
tions with lively gratitude, and pleaded for ai 
diate audience, in order to present his ored 

Pullnitz was commissioned to make all 
sary arrangements, and agree with the duk 
the day and hour of the ceremony. 

The king, who wished to give the Frend 
a proof of his consideration, intended tl 
presentation should be as imposing as p 
and all Berlin was to be witness of the fri( 
existing between the French and Prussian 

Upon the appointed day, a dazzling asse 
of equipages stood before the palace of th 
de Nivemois. These were the royal fesi 
riages, intended for the members of the 
embassy. Then followed a long line of cai 
occupied by the distinguished members 
Prussian court. Slowly and solemnly thi 
pons procession moved through the strec 
was received at the portal of the king's pa 
the royal guard. Richly-dressed pages, in a 
of whom stood the grand master of cere 
with his golden stafij conducted the Fren 
bassador to the Whit^ saloon, where the 1 
all his royal pomp, and surrounded by th 
ces of his house, received him. 

The solemn ceremony began ; the duk 
near the throne, and, bowing his knee, 
his credentials to the king, who receivec 
with a gracious smile. 

The duke commenced his address ; it W8 
with flowery phrases, suited to the great oc 
Frederick listened with the most earnest att 
and his reply was kind, but dignified and 1 
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The public ceremonj was over, and now came 
fibe important part of the audience, the confiden- 
llil oraiTersadon. To this point the duke had 
iMked with lively impatience; for this, indeed, 
lid he been sent to Berlin. 

The king descended firann the throne, and lajing 
«ride all the solemnity of court etiquette, he ap- 
.fnached the duke in the most gracious and genial 
aianiier, welcomed him heartily, and expressed 
Jk sncere delight at his arrival 

**Ah, sire," said the duke, with anhnation, 
'^how happy will my king be to learn that his 
: 4Bba8sador has been so graciously received by 
.JOB majesty ! '* 

The king smiled. **I thought the ceremony 
lu aU over," said he, '* and that I no longer 
ipoke with the ambassador, but with the Duke de 
Kremois, whom I know and love, and whose in- 
Idectoal conversation will afiford me a rare pleas- 
■wn. Let us, therefore, chat together innocently, 
r-'mni forget the stiff ceremonies with which, I 
tUnk, we have both been sufficiently burdened 
tf^day. Tell me something of Paris, monsieur, 
of that lovely, enchanting, but overbold coquette, 
Ms, whom the world adores while it ridicules, 
od imitates while it blames." 

**Ah, sire, if I must speak of Paris, I must first 
teQ yon of my king— of my king, who wishes 
.loUuDg more ardently than the renewal of the 
bond of friendship between your majesty and him- 
id^and the assurance of its long continuance; 
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** That is most kind of his nugesty," said Fred- 
aiek, interrupting him, *' and I certainly share the 
t ftiendly wishes of my exalted brother of France. 
Bk tell me now something of your learned men ; 
hot goes it with the Academy ? do they still re- 
, fiwToltaire a seat, while so many unknown men 
iMne become academicians ? " 

'*Tes,s]re; these academicians are obstinate 

h tiieir conclusions ; and, as the Academy is a 

BBrtof rqmblic, the king has no power to control 

' ^^ea. If that were not so, my exalted master, 

Kh|g Louis, in order to be agreeable to your ma- 

I jnty, would exert all his influence, and — " 

"Ah, sir," interrupted the king, ** it is just and 

betntiM that the Academy is a free republic, wMch 

viU not yield to the power and influence of the 

^§. Art and science need for their blossom 

nd growth freedom of thought and speech. Fate 

odslned that I should be bom a king ; but when 

alooe in my study, alone with my books, I am 

ftdly content to be republican in the kingdom of 

lotters. I confess the truth to you when, as a 

v»e rqiublican, I read thoughtfully in the pages 

of history, I sometimes come to the conclusion 

5 



that kings and princes are unnecessary articles ot 
luxury, and I shrug my shoulders at them rather 
contemptuously." 

" And yet, sire, the arts need the protection of 
princes ; that the republic of letters blooms and 
flourishes in a monarchy is shown in Prussia, 
where a royal republican and a republican king 
governs his people, and at the same time gives 
freedom of thought and speech to science. 
France should be proud and happy that your 
majesty has adopted so many of her sons into 
your republic of letters ; we dare, therefore, come 
to the conclusion that your majesty will not con- 
fine your interest wholly to them, but that this 
alliance between France and Prussia, which my 
king so earnestly desires and—" 

*^ Unhappily," said the king, interrupting him 
eagerly, " the distinguished Frenchmen who have 
become my allies, are exactly those whom their 
strong-minded, fanatical mother. La France^ has 
cast out from her bosom as dishonored sons. Vol- 
taire lives in Femey. Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
whom I admire but do not love, lives in Geneva, 
where he has been obliged to take refuge. I 
have also been told that the pension which, in a 
favorable moment, was granted to D'Alembert, has 
been withdrawn. Have I been falsely informed ? 
has my friend D'Alembcrt not feJlen into disgrace? 
is not my friend, the encyclopsddian, regarded as a 
transgressor and a high traitor because he uses 
the undoubted right of free thought, does not 
blindly believe, but looks abroad with open eyes 
and a clear intellect ? " 

The duke replied by a few confused and discon- 
nected words, and a shadow fell upon his clear 
countenance ; three times had Frederick interrupt- 
ed him when he sought to speak of the King of 
France and his friendship for his brother of Prus- 
sia. The duke did not dare choose this theme for 
the fourth time, which was so evidently distasteful 
to the king ; he must, therefore, submit and follow 
the lead of his majesty, and in lieu of alliances and 
state questions discuss philosophy and the arts. 
So soon as the duke came to this conclusion, he 
smoothed his brow, and, ^th all his amiability, 
animation, and intelligence, he replied to the 
questions of the king, and the conversation was 
carried on in an unbroken stream of wit and 
gayety. 

" At the next audience I will surely find an op- 
portunity to speak of politics," said the duke to 
himself. '* The king cannot always be so immov- 
able as to-day." 

But the second and the third audience came, 
and the king was as inexplicable as the first time ; 
he conversed with the duke kindly and freely, 
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showed him the mo§t marked attention and per- 
sonal confidence ; but so often as the duke sought 
to introduce the subject of politics and the public 
interests which had brought him to Berlin, the 
khig interrupted him and led the conversation to 
hidiiferent subjects. This lasted two weeks, and 
the French court looked with pahiful anxiety for 
intelligence from the Duke de NiTomois that the old 
alliance was renewed and tlilly ratified, and she 
had, therefore, nothing to fear from Prussia. This 
uncertauitj was no longer to be borne, and the 
duke determined to end it by a coup d'Slat, 

He wrote, therefore, to the king, and asked for 
a private audience. To his great joy his request 
was granted ; the king invited him to come the 
next day to Sans-SoucL 

** At last ! at Ust 1 '* said the duke, drawing a 
long breath ; and with proud, French assurance, 
he iidded, ^ To-morrow, then, we will renew this 
contract which binds the hands of Prussia, and 
^ves France liberty of action." 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE FBIYATE AUDIXNCB. 

The king received the French ambassador 
without ceremony. There were no guards, no pagest 
no swarms of curious listening courtiers, only a 
few of his trusty friends, who welcomed the duke 
and conversed with him, while Pollnitz entered 
the acyoining room and informed the king of his 
arrival 

** His mijesty entreats the duke to enter," said 
Pollnitz, opening the door of the library. The 
king advanced. He was dressed simply ; even the 
golden star, which was seldom absent from his 
coat, was now missing. 

** Gome, duke," said the king, pleasantly, ** come 
into my tuaculumy He then entered the library, 
quickly followed by the duke. 

" Well, sir," said the king, ** we are now in that 
room in which I lately told you I was but a repub- 
lican. Ton have crossed the threshold of the 
republic of letters ! " 

^* But I see a king before me," said the duke, 
bowing reverentially ; " a king who has vanquish^ 
ed this republic, and surpassed all the great spir- 
its that have gone before him." 

The king's glance rested upon the shelves 
filled with books, on whose backs glittered in 
golden letters the most distinguished names of all 
ages. 

« Homer, Tacitus, Uvy, Petrarch I— ye great 



spirits of my republic I hear how this trail 
ders you." 

"How I honor you, sire, for truly it is 
honor to be subdued and vanquished by 
king as Frederick the Second.'* 

The king looked at him fixedly. " You 
bewilder me with flattery, duke," said he, 
knowing that it is a sweet opiate, accept 
princes, generally causing their ruin. . 
this chamber, duke, I am safe from this < 
and here in my republic we will both eqj 
Spartan soup of truth. Believe me, sir, i 
times a wholesome dish, though to the pa 
stomach it is bitter and distasteful. I can 
it, and as you have come to visit me, you w 
to partake of it." 

** And I crave it, sire — crave it as a mi 
has fasted for two weeks." 

"For two weeks?" said the king, lai 
" Ah, it is true you have been here just that 

" For two long weeks has your majesi 
me fasting and longing for this precious 
sud the duke, reproachfully. 

" My broth was not ready," said the kii 
ly ; " it was still bubbling in the pot It 
done, and we will consume it together. L( 
seated, duke." 

If Frederick had turned at this mon 
would have seen the grand chamberlain ! 
advancing on tiptoe to the open door, in < 
listen to the conversation. But the Id 
looking earnestly at the ambassador. Afti 
moments of silence, he turned to the dub 

" Is my soup still too hot for you ? " i 
laughingly. 

"No, sire," said the duke, bowing, 
waited for your migesty to take the firsi 
ful. Would it not be better to close that 

" No," said the king, hastily ; " I left 
intentionally, so that yotir eyes, when 
with the gloom of my republic, eould 
themselves on the glittering costumes 
courtiers." 

" He left it open," thought the duke, " i 
courtiers to hear all that is said. He wii 
whole world to know how he rejected the 
ship of France." 

" Well," said the king, " I will take m; 
'ftil. We will commence without ftirthe 
Duke de Nivemois, you are here because 
tract made between France and Prussia 
end, and because France wishes me to fa: 
she is anxious for a renewal of this treaty, 
the friendship of Prussia." 

"France wishes to convince you of thi 
said the duke. 
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^ GonTmce me ? " said the king, ironically. ** And 

p ** King Lonis of France not only proposes to re- 
ipMHW this contract, sire, but he wishes to draw the 
iMnds of friendship much closer between France 
floA Pmssia.'' 

f> ** And to what end ? " said the king. " For you 
t'^eU know, duke, that in pontics personal inclina- 
must not be considered. Were it not so, I 
without further delay, grasp the friendly 
l^ttad that my brother of France extends toward 
for the whole world knows that I love France, 
am proud of the friendship of her great spir- 
But as, unfortunately, there is no talk here 
bkivf ]Mf8onal indinations but of politics, I repeat my 
- ^^Hition. To what end does France desire the 
yiifeidship of Prussia ? What am I to pay for it ? 
r T<m see, duke, I am a bad diplomatist — I make 
[ te Agression, but go to the point at once.*' 
' ' "And that, perhaps. Is the nicest diplomacy,' 
}iMd the duke, s^hmg. 

^ ^ '^But, duke, do tdl me. why is France so anxious 
fcr the friendship of Prussia? >' 
• *'To haye an ally in you and be your ally. By 
; fte first, France will haye a trusty and powerful 
i;«flitBd in Germany when* her lands are attacked by 
. fte King of England ; by the last, your majesty 
^<«ill hare a trusty and powerM friend when Prus- 
ptiiiB attached by Russia or Austria." 
I- ''We win now speak of the first," said the 
I'ttig quietly. ^France, then, thinks to trans- 
yiluA this war with England to German ground ? " 
''Byerywhere, sire, that the English colors pre- 
; ioiBinate. England alone will be accountable for 
flMSwar." 

''It is true England has been hard upon you, 
i^ atfn it seems to me you have revenged your- 
■ciies flofBoiently. When Ikigland made herself 
Mpeme ruler of the Ohio, France, by the con- 
fHit of the Isle of Minorca, obtuned dominion 
•nr the Mediterranean Sea, thereby wounding 
1h|^d so deeply, that in her despair she 
tBHMd her weapons agdnst herself. Admiral 
Bf&g^ haying been overcome by your admiral, 
Xaiqois de la Gallissionaire, paid for it with his 
Ke. I think France should be satisfied with this 
opistion." 

"Flranoe will wash oflf her insults in English 

Hood, and Minorca is no compensation for Can- 

•di tnd (Hiio. England owes us satisfaction, and 

n win obtain it m Hanover." 

"Ai Hanoyer ? " repeated the king, angrily. 

"Hanover wiU be ours, sire, though we had no 

toA aBy as Germany; but it will be ours the 

sooner if we have that help which you can give 

OS. Standhig between two fires, England will 



have to succumb, there wiU be no escape for her. 
That is another advantage, sire, that France ex- 
pects from the treaty with Prussia. But I will 
now speak of the advantages which your majesty 
may expect from this alliance. You are aware 
that Prussia is surrounded by threatening ene- 
mies ; that Austria and Russia are approaching 
her borders with evil intentions, and that a day 
may soon come when Maria Theresa may wish to 
reconquer this Silesia which, in her heart, she 
still calls her own. When this time comes, your 
majesty will not be alone ; your ally, France, will 
be at your side; she will repay with faithful, ac- 
tive assistance the services which your majesty 
rendered her in Hanover. She will not only ren- 
der her all the assistance in her power, bat she 
will also allow her to partake of the advantages 
of this victory. Hanover is a rich land, not rioh 
only in products, but in many other treasures. 
The Electors of Hanover have in their residences 
not only their chests filled with gold and precious 
jewels, but also the most magnificent paintings. 
It is but natural that we should pay ourselves in 
Hanover for the expenses of this war of which 
England is the cause. You, then, will share with 
us these treasures. And still this is not all 
France is grateful ; she ofiEbrs you, therefore, one 
of her colonies, the Isle of Tobago, as a pledge 
of friendship and love." 

" Where is this isle ? " said the king, quietly. 

"In the West Indies, sire." 

" And where is Hanover ? " 

The duke looked at the king in amazement, and 
remained silent 

The king repeated his question. 

" Well," said the duke, hesitatingly, " Hanover 
is in Germany." 

"And for this German land which, with my 
aid, France is to conquer, I am to receive as a re- 
ward the little Isle of Tobago in the West Indies ! 
Have you finished, duke, or have you other prop- 
ositions to make ? " 

"Sire, I have finished, and await your an- 



M 



swer. 

'^ And this answer, duke, shall be clearer and 
franker than your questions. I will be^ by an- 
swering the latter part of your speech. Small and 
insigmficant as the King of Prussia may appear in 
your eyes, I would have you know he is no rob- 
ber, no highwayman; he leaves these brilliant 
amusements without envy to France. And now, 
my dear duke, I must inform you, that since this 
morning it has been placed out of my power to 
accept this alliance; for this morning a treaty 
was signed, by which I beeame the ally of Eng* 
land I " 
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** It is impossible, sire,*' cried the duke ; ** this 
cannot be t " 

** Not possible, sir I " said the king, ** and still it 
is true. I have formed a treaty with England — 
this matter is settled ! I hare been an ally of 
Louis XV. ; I have nothing to complain of in hiuL 
I love him ; «f ell, am I now his enemy ? I hope 
that there may be a time when I may again ap- 
proach the King of France. Pray tell him how 
anxiously I look forward to this time. Tell him I 
am muck attached to him.'' 

**Ah, su*e," said the duke, sighing, "it is a 
great misfortune. I dare not go to my monarch 
with this sad, unexpected news ; my monarch who 
loves you so tenderly, whose most earnest wish it 
is for France to be allied to Prussia." 

** Ah, duke," said Frederick, laughing, "France 
wishes for ships as allies. I have none to offer — 
England has. With her help I shall keep the 
Russians from Prussia, and with my aid she will 
keep the French from Hanover." 

" We are to be enemies, then ? " said the duke^ 
sadly. 

" It is a necessary evil, for which there is no 
remedy. But Louis XV. can form other al- 
liances," ssdd Frederick, ironically. " It may be 
for his interest to unite with the house of Aus- 
tria I " 

The duke was much embarrassed. 

"Your majesty is not in earnest," said he, 
anxiously. 

"Why not, duke?" said Frederick; "an al- 
liance between France and Austria — it sounds 
very natural. If I were in your place, I would 
propose this to my court." 

He now rose, which was a sign to the duke that 
the audience was at an end. 

"I must now send a courier at once to my 
court," said the duke, " and I will not fail to state 
that your majesty advises us to unite with Aus- 
tria." 

" You will do well ; that is," said the kmg, with 
a meanmg smile — "that is, if you think your 
court is in need of such advice, and has not al- 
ready acted without it. When do you leave, 
duke ? " 

" To-morrow morning, sire." 

" Farewell, duke, and do not forget that in my 
heart I am the friend of France, though we meet 
as enemies on the battle-field." 

The duke bowed reverentially, and, sighing 
deeply, left the royal library, " the republic of 
letters," to hasten to Berlin. 

The king looked after him thoughtfully. 

" The die is cast," said he, softly. "There will 
be war! Our days of peace and quietude are 



over, and the days of danger are a; 
mg!" 



CHAPTER VII. 



THE TRAITOR. 



The sun hod just risen, and was shed 
golden rays over the garden of Sans-Souc 
ing the awaking flowers with glittering dei 
All was quiet — ^Nature alone was up and 
no one was to be seen, no sound was to b( 
but the rustling of trees and the chir 
burds. All was still and peaceful ; it see 
if the sound of human misery and passio 
not reach this spot There was somet 
holy in this garden, that you could but be 
to be a part of paradise in which the serp 
not yet exercised his arts of seduction. '. 
this is but a beautiful dream. Han is here 
is sleeping ; he is still resting from the U 
sorrows of the past day. Man is here!- 
coming to destroy the peacefulness of Nati 
his sorrows and complaints. 

The little gate at the farthest end of tha 
walk is opened, and a man enters. The d 
at an end, and Sans-Souci is now but a b 
garden, not a paradise, for it has been dei 
by the foot of man. He hastens up the pa 
ing to the palace ; he hurries forward, pani 
gasping. His face is colorless, his long 
fluttering in the morning wind, his eyes a 
and glaring ; his clothes are covered ?rit 
and his head is bare. 

There is something terrifying in the sud 
pearance of this man. Nature seems to m 
more since he came; the trees have stoppi 
whispering, the birds cannot continue the! 
dious songs since they have seen his wild, : 
look. The peacefulness of Nature is broke 
man — ^that is to say, misery, misfortui 
man — ^that is to say, sin, guilt, and meam 
there, pouring destroying drops of poison 
golden chalice of creation. 

Breathlessly he hurries on, looking nei 
right nor left. He has now reached the 
and now he stops for a moment to recover 
He sees not the glorious panorama lying 
feet ; he is blind to all but hunself. He i 
in the world — alone with his misery, hi 
Now he hastens on to the back of the 
The sentinels walking before the back a 
front of the castle know him, know when 
going, and they barely glance at him as he 
long and loudly at that little side window. 
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It is opened, and a young girl appears, who, 
rben percdving this pale, anxious countenance, 
rbich is striving in vain to smile at her, cries out 
oadly, and folds her hands as if in prayer. 
" Hush ! " said he, roughly ; " hush I let me in." 
"Some misfortune has happened!'* said she, 
terrified. 

"Yes, Rosa, a great misfortune; but let me in, 
if you do not wish to ruin me." 
' The young girl disappears, and the man hastens 
'to tiie nde door of the castle. It is opened, and 
1m slips in. 

Perfect peace rdgns once more in the garden 
0f Sans-SoucL Nature is now smiling, for she is 
: akne with her innocence. Man is not there 1 
yJkt now, in the castle, in the dwelling of the cas- 
i,' 'tie warder, and in the room of his lovely daughter 
^'Boea, all is alive. There is whispering, and weep- 
F. /iBg and sighing, and praying ; there is Rosa, fear- 
lid and tremlding, her face covered with tears, and 
^' tppoaite her, her pale, woe-begone lover. 

**I have been walking all night," said he, with 

• afiiint and hollow voice. "I did not know that 
Bedinwas so fiir from Potsdam, and had I known 
it, I would not have dared to take a wagon or a 
bone ; I had to slip away very quietly. While by 
Count Puebla's order my room was guarded, and 
I Aoaght to be in it, I descended into the garden 
by the grape-vine, which reached up to my win- 
4ow, The gardener had no suspicions of how I 
OBne there, when 1 required him to unlock the 

• ioor, but laughed cunningly, thinking I was bound 
' to some rendezvous. And so I wandered on in 

fcir and pain, in despair and anger, and it seemed 
to me as if the road would never come to an end. 
it times I stopped, thinking I heard behind me 
' vid cries and curses, the stamping of horses, and 
&• rolfing of wheels ; but it was imagination, 
ib! it was a firightM road ; but it is past. But 
not I will be strong, for this concerns my name, 
■y lift^ my honor. Why do you laugh, Rosa ? " 
nod he^ angrily ; " do you dare to laugh, because 
I ipeak of my name — my honor ? " 

**! did not laugh," said Rosa, looking with terror 
tt the disturbed countenance of her lover. 

**Te8, you laughed, and you were right to laugh, 

viien I spoke of my honor ; I who have no honor ; 

I who have shamed my name ; I upon whose 

brow is the sign of murder : for I am guilty of the 

ndaofaman, and the chains on his hands are 

tttoiag my name.** 

^My God ! he is mad,'' murmured Rosa. 

^Ko, I am not mad," said he, with a heart- 

bteaking smile. "I know all, all ! Were I mad, 

I would BOl be so unhappy. Were I unconscious, 

I woold suffer less. But, no, I remember all I 



know how this evil commenced, how it grew and 
poisoned my heart The evil was my poverty, my 
covetousness, and perhaps also my ambition. I 
was not content to bear forever the chuns of 
bondage ; I wished to be free from want. I de- 
termined it should no more be said that the sisters 
of Count Weingarten had to earn th^ bread by 
their needlework, while he feasted sumptuously at 
the royal table. This it was that caused my ruin. 
These frightful words buzzed in my ears so long, 
that in my despair I determined to stop them at 
any price ; and so I committed my first crime, and 
received a golden reward for my treason. My 
sisters did not work now ; I bought a small house 
for them, and gave them all that I received. I 
shuddered at the sight of this money ; I would 
keep none of it I was again the poor secretary 
Weingarten, but my family was not helpless ; they 
had nothing to fear." 

To whom was he telling all this? Certainly 
not to that young girl standing before him, pale 
and trembling. He had forgotten himself; he 
had forgotten her whom in other days he had 
called his heart's darling. 

As she sank at his feet and covered his hands 
with her tears, he rose hastily from his seat ; he 
now remembered that he was not alone. 

" What have I said ? " cried he, wildly. " Why 
do you weep ? " 

** I weep because you have forgotten me," said 
she, softly ; " I weep because, in accusing your- 
self, you make no excuse for your crime ; not even 
your love for your poor Rosa." 

" It is true," said he, sadly, ** I had forgotten 
our love. And still it is the only excuse that I have 
for my second crime. I had determined to be a 
good man, and to expiate my one crime through- 
out my whole life. But when I saw you, your 
beauty fascinated me, and you drew me on. I- 
went with open eyes into the net which you pre- 
pared for me, Rosa. I allowed myself to be al- 
lured by your beauty, knowing well that it would 
draw me into a frightful abyas." 

" Ah," said Rosa, groaning, " how cruelly you 
speak of our level" 

"Of our love!" repeated he, shrugging his 
shoulders. " Child, in this hour we will be true 
to each other. Ours was no true love. You were 
in love with my noble name and position — ^I with 
your youth, your beauty, your coquettish ways. 
Our souls were not in unison. You gave yourself 
to me, not because you loved me, but because you 
wished to deceive me. I allowed myself to be de- 
ceived because of your loveliness and because I 
saw the golden reward which your deceitful lovt 
would bring me." 
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**T<m are cruel and ui^juflt," said Rosa, sadly. 
**It may be true that you never loved me, 
but I loved you truly. I gave you my whole 
heart.** 

" Yes, and in giving it," said he, harshly—" in 
^ving it you had the presence of mind to keep 
the aim of your tenderness always in view. While 
your arms were around me, your little hand which 
seemed to rest upon my heart, sought for the key 
which I always kept in my vest-pocket, and which 
I had lately told you belonged to the desk in 
which the important papers of the embassy were 
placed. You found this key, Ros^, and I knew 
it, but I only laughed, and pressed you closer to 
my heart" 

"Terrible! terrible 1" said Rosa, trembling. 
" He knew all, and still he let me do it ! " 

" Yes I allowed you to do it — ^I did not wish to 
be better than the girl I loved ; and, as she desi- 
red to deceive me, I let myself be deceived. I al- 
lowed it, because the demon of gold had taken 
possession of me. I took the important papers 
out of my desk, to which you had stolen the key, 
and hid them. Then the tempters came and whis- 
pered of golden rewards, of eternal gratitude, of 
fortune, honor ; and these fiendish whispers mis- 
led my souL I sold my honor and became a trai- 
tor, and all this for the sake of gold I So I be- 
came what I now am. I do not reproach you, 
Rosa, for most likely it would have happened 
without you." 

" But what danger threatens you now ? " asked 
Rosa. 

" The just punishment for a traitor," said be, 
hoarsely. " Give me some wine, Rosa, so that I 
can gain strength to go to the king at once." 

" To the king at this early hour ? " 

" And why not ? Have I not been with him 
often at this hour, when I had important news or 
dispatches to give him ? So give me the wine, 
Rosa." 

Rosa left the room, but returned almost instant- 
ly. He took the bottle from her and filled a glass 
hastily. • 

" Now," said he, breathing deeply, " I feel that 
I live again. My blood flows freely through my 
veins, and my heart is beating loudly. Now to 
the king I " 

He stood before a glass for a moment to arrange 
his hair ; then pressed a cold kiss upon Rosa's 
pale, trembling lips, and left the room. With a 
firm, sure tread, he hurried through the halls and 
chambers. No one stopped him, for' no one was 
Uiere to see him. In the king's antechamber sat 
Deesen taking his breakfast. 

" Is the king up ? " asked Weingarten. 



"The sun has been up for hours, and booI 
the king is up," said Deesen, proudly. 

" Announce me to his majesty ; I hav 
important news for him," 

He entered the king's chamber, and retu 
a few moments for Weingarten. 

The king was sitting in an arm-chair by 
dow, which he had opened to breathe th( 
summer air. His white greyhound, Amaltb 
at his feet, looking up at him with his soft 
eyes. In his right hand the king held his f 

" You are early, sir," said he, turning to 
garten. " You must have very important 

" Yes, sire, very important," said Weiuj 
approaching nearer. 

The king reached out his hand. " Givi 
to me," said he. 

" Sire, I have no dispatches." 

" A verbal message, then. Speak."" 

" Sure, all is lost ; Count Puebla suspecti 

The king was startled for a moment, b 
lected himself immediately. " He suspectSi 
is certain of nothing ? " ^ 

" No, sire ; but his suspicion amounts ak 
certainty. Yesterday I was copying a di 
which was to go that evenmg, and which } 
the highest importance to your majesty, i 
suddenly perceived Count Puebla standing 
me at my desk. He had entered my rooi 
quietly, which showed that he had his susf 
and was watching me. He snatched m^ 
from the desk and read it. * For whom is 
said he, in a threatening tone. I stan 
forth some excuses; said that I intends 
ing a history, and that I took a copy of i 
patches for my work. He would not lie 
me. * You are a traitor I ' said he, in a thux 
voice. *■ I have suspected you for some tl 
am now convinced of your treachery. Yoi 
have an examination to-morrow ; for to-nig 
will remain a prboner in your room.' S 
locked my desk, put the key in his pockc 
taking with him the dispatch and n^ co] 
the room. I heard him lock it and bolt m; 
I was a prisoner." 

" How did you get out ? " said the king. 

"By the window, sire. And I flew I 
throw myself at your m^esty's feet, and 
for mercy and protection." 

" I promised you protection and hdip in ( 
your detection — I will fulfil my promise, 
are your wishes. Let us see if they can 1: 
ized." 

" Will your majesty give me some sure 
of refuge where Count Puebla's threats 
harm me ? " 
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will remain here in the direlling of the 
arder until a suitable residence can be 
)r you. What next ? What plans haye 
ie for the future?" 

ould humblj beseech your majesty to give 
i position in your land worthy of my sta- 
sh as your highness promised me." 
I remember too many of my promises,'* 

king, shrugging his shoulders, 
ir majesty will not grant me the promised 
I ? " said Count Weingarten, tremblingly, 
member no such promise," said Frederick, 
f your stamp are paid, but not rewarded, 
oade use of your treachery ; but you are, 
3le8S, in my eyes a traitor, and I will have 
eh in my service." 

n I am lost!" said Weingarten. "My 
ly good name, my future are annihilated." 
ir hon^r has been weighed with gold," said 
;, sternly, " and I think I have already paid 
r it than it was worth. Your good name, 
e, will be from now changed into a bad 
d your mother will have to blush when 
1 it Therefore I advise you to let it go ; 
another name ; to begin a new existence, 
bond a new future." 

iture without honor, without name, with- 
tion ! " sighed Weingarten, despairingly, 
ire men ! " said the king, softly ; " inso- 
1 stubborn when they think themselves 
cowardly and uncertain when they are in 

So you were rash enough to think that 
sacherous deeds would always remain a 

You did not think of a possible detec- 
prepare yourself for it. In treading the 
ich you have trodden, every step should 
idered. This, it seems to me, you have 
i. You wish to. ei^'oy the fruits of your 
y in perfect security ; but you have not 
age to stand before the world as a trai- 
) away with this name, which will cause 
ly dangers and insults. Fly from this 
dere you and your deeds are known. Un- 
ififerent name look for an asylum in an- 
rt of my land. Money shall not &il yoii ; 
vhat you have earned from me is not suf- 
urn to me, and I will lend you still more. 
3t forget that to me your treachery has 
great use, and therefore I will not desert 
ugh I shall despise the traitor. And now, 
! This is our last meeting. Call this 
n upon my treasurer ; he will pay you two 

louis d*or. And now go." And with a 

look at Weingarten*s pale countenance, 
d to the window. 



Weingarten hurried past the halls and chambers^ 
and entered Rosa's room. She read in his pale, 
sad face that he had no good news to tell hor. 

"Has it all been in vun?" said she, breatti^ 
lessly. 

"In vain?" cried he, with a scomM smile. 
"No, not in vain. The kfaig rewarded me well ; 
much better than Judas Isoariotwas rewarded. 
I have earned a large sum of money, and am still 
to receive a thousand crowns. Quiet yourseli^ 
Rosa ; we will be very happy, for we will have 
money. Only I must ask if the proud daughter 
of the royal castle-warder will give her hand to a 
man who can offer her no name, no' position. 
Rosa, I warn you, think well of what you do. 
You loved me because I was a count, and had po- 
sition to offer you. From to4ay, I have no posi- 
tion, no name, no honor, no fiimily. Like Ahas- 
uerus, I will wander wearily through the world, 
happy and thanking God if I can find a quiet spot 
where I am not known, and my name was never 
heard. There I will rest, and trust to chance for 
a name. Rosa, will you share with me tins ex- 
istence, without sunshine, without honor, without 
a name ? " 

She was trembling so, that she could barely speak. 

"I have no choice," stammered she, at last ; " I 
must follow you, for my honor demands that I 
should be your wife. I must go with you ; fate 
wills it." 

With a loud shriek she fainted by his side. 
Weingarten did not raise her; he glanced wildly 
at the pale, lifeless woman at his feet. 

" We are both condemned," murmured he, " we 
have both lost our honor. And with this Cain's 
mark upon our foreheads we will wander wearily 
through the world." * 

The king, in the mean while, after Wdagarten 
had left him, walked thoughtfully up and down 
his room. At times he raised his head and gazed 
with a proud, questioning glance at the sky. 
Great thoughts were at work within him. Now 
Frederick throws back his head proudly, and his 
eyes sparkle. 

" The tune has come," said he, m a loud, full 
voice. "The hour for delay is past; now the 
sword must decide between me and my enemies." 
He rang a bell hastily, and ordered a valet to send 
a courier at once to Berlin, to call Genend Winter- 
feldt. General Retzow,and also Marshal Sohwerin, 
to Sans-Soud. 



* Count Weingarten escaped ftom an his troubles 
happily. He mairied his sweetheart, the daughter of 
the castle-warder, and went to Altmark, where, under 
the name of Yels, he lived happily for many years. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

DECLARATION OT WAR. 

A FEW hours after the departure of the courier, 
the heayj movement of wheels in the court below 
announced to the king, who was standing impa- 
tiently at his window, the arrival of the expected 
generals. In the same moment, his chamberlain, 
opening wide the library door, ushered them into 
his presence. 

** Ah I " said the king, welcoming them pleas- 
antly, ** I see I am not so entirely without friends 
as my enemies think. I have but to call, and 
Marshal Schwerin, that is, wisdom and victory, is 
at my side ; and Generals Winterfeldt and Retzow, 
that is, youth and courage, boldness and bravery, 
are ready to give me all the assistance in their 
power. Sirs, I thank you for coming to me at once. 
Let us be seated ; listen to what I have to say, 
and upon what earnest, important subjects I wish 
your advice." 

And in a few words the king first showed them 
the situation of Europe and of his own states, so 
as to prepare them for the more important sub- 
jects he had to introduce before them. 

** You will now understand," said he, ^^ why I was 
BO willing to make this contract with England. I 
hoped thereby to gain Russia, who is allied to 
England, to my side. But these hopes have been 
destroyed. Russia, angry with Britain for having 
allied herself to Prussia, has broken her contract. 
Bestuchef, it is true, wavered for a moment be- 
tween his love of English guineas and his hatred 
of me, but hate carried the day." 

**But, sire," said Retzow, hastily, "if your 
majesty can succeed in making a reconciliation be- 
tween France and England, you may become the 
ally of these two powerful nations. Then let Aus- 
tria, Russia, and Saxony come upon us all at 
once, we can confront them." 

" We can do that, I hope, even without the as- 
sistance of France," said the king, impetuously. 
"We must renounce all idea of help from France; 
she is allied to Austria. What Eaunitz com- 
menced with his wisdom, Maria Theresa carried 
out with her flattery. All my enemies have de- 
termined to attack me at once. But I am ready 
for them, weapons in hand. I have been hard at 
work ; all is arranged, every preparation for the 
march of our army is finished. And now I have 
called you together to counsel me as to where we 
can commence our attack advantageously." 

Frederick stopped speaking, and gazed earnest- 
ly at bis generals, endeavoring to divine their 
thoughts* Marshal Schwerin was looking silently 



before him; a dark doad rested apoa G( 
Retzow^tf brow ; but the yoting, hiwdBome fteti 
Winterfeldt was sparkling with del^t at 
thought of war. 

"Well, marshal," said the khigy it 
" what is your advice ? " 

" My advice, sire," said the old marshal^ 
ing ; " I see my kmg sorrounded by 
and powerful foes; I see' him alone in the 
of all these allied enemies. For Rngland 
perchance, send us money, but she has no 
for us, and moreover, we must asdst hier to 
fend Hanover. I cannot coonsel this war, 
mighty enemies are around ns, and Fmsda 
alone." 

" No," said Frederick, solemnly, ^FnaaiAi 
not alone !^4i good cause and a good sword 
her allies, and with them she will conquer. 
now. General Retzow, let us have yopr c^hikm.'* 

" I agree entirely with Marshal Soihweriii," 
Retzow. " Like him, I think Prussia should 
venture into this strife, because she is toowed^l 
withstand such powerful adversaries." 

" You speak prudently," said Frederick, 
fully. " And now, Winterfeldt, are you also 
this war ? " 

" No, sire," cried Wmterfeldt, << I am for theit*i 
tack, and never were ciroumstanoes more 
able than at present Austria has as yet msdei 
preparations for war; her armies are seat 
and her finances are in disordw ; and now U 
be an easy task to attack her and subdue bsr-ii^ ' 
prised army." 

The king looked at him pleasantly, and 
to the other generals, said quietly : 

" We must not be carried away by the bfsft; 
daring of this youth ; he is the youngest 
us, and is, perhaps, misled by enthusiasm, 
we old ones must reflect ; and I wished to eonviooi 
you that I had not failed to do this. But sU hM {] 
been in vain." 

"Now is the tune," s^d Winterfeldti wiA 
sparkling eyes, "to convince the crippled, H* 
wieldy Austrian eagle that the young ea^jb c( '-^ 
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Prussia has spread her wings, and that her olsM 
are strong enough to grasp all her enemies nA ' 
hurl them into an abyss." 

" And if the young eagle, in spite of his darinft -^ 
should have to succumb to the superiority of nuok 
bers," said Marshal Schwerin, sadly. "K thi 
balls of his enemies should break his wingp^ 
thereby preventing his flight for the fiitoiet 
Were it not better to avoid this possibility, sad . 
not to allow the whole world to say that Prussiai 
out of love of conquest, began a fearful wai^ 
which she could have avoided i " 
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** There is no reason in this war/' said General 
Retzow ; ^ for, though Austria, Saxony, and Hus- 
da are not our friends, they have not shown as 
yet by any open act that they are our enemies ; 
and though Austria's alliance with France sur- 
prised the world, so also did Prussia's alliance 
with England. Our soldiers will hardly know why 
they are going to battle, and they will be wanting 
in that inspiration which is necessary to excite an 
army to heroic deeds." 

. *< Inspiration shal. not be wantmg, and my army 
as wdl as yourselves shall know the many causes 
we have^for this war. The reasons I have given 
you as yet have not satisfied you ? Well, then, I 
will give you others ; and, by Heaven, you will be 
content with them ! You think Austria's unkindly 
feelings to Prussia have not been shown by any 
overt act. I will now prove to you that she is on 
the point of acting." And Frederick, lifting up 
some papers from his desk, continued : ** These 
papers will prove to you, what you seem deter- 
mined not to believe, namely, that Saxcmy, Russia, 
and France are prepared to attack Prussia with 
thdr c(Hnbined forces, and to turn the kingdom 
of Prussia into a margraviate once more. These 
papers are authentic proofs of the dangers which 
hover over us. I will now inform you how I came 
by than, so that you may be convinced of their 
genuineness. For some time I have suspected 
that there was, amongst my oiemies, an alliance 
tgainst me, and that they had formed a contract 
in whidi they had sworn to do all in their power 
to destroy Prussia. I only needed to have my 
suspicions confirmed, and to have the proofs of 
this contract in my hands. These proofe were in 
the Saxon archives, and in the dispatches of the 
Austrian onbassy. It was therefore necessary to 
get the key of these archives, and to have copies 
of these dispatches. I succeeded in doing both, 
Chance, or if you prefer it, a kind Providence, 
came to my aid. The Saxon chancellor, Reinitz, 
a former servant of General Winterfeldt, came 
from Dresden to Pottsdam-to look for Winterfeldt 
and to confide to him that a friend of his, Chan- 
cellor Minzei of Dresden, had informed him that* 
the state papers interchanged between the court, 
of Vienna and Dresden, were kept in the Dresden 
archives, of which he had the key. Winterfeldt 
brought me this important message. Reinita con- 
ducted the first negotiations with If enzel, which I 
then delivered into the hands of my ambassador 
in Dresden, Count Mattzahn. H enzel was poor 
and covetous. He was therefore easily to be 
bribed. For three years Mattzahn has received 
copies of every dispatch that passed between the 
three courts. I am quite as well informed of all 



negotiations between Austria and France, for the 
secretary of the Austrian legation of this place, a 
Count Weingarten, gave me, for promises and 
gold, copies of all dispatches that came from Vi- 
enna and were forwarded to France. You see the 
corruption of man has borne me good fruit, and 
that gold is a magic wand which reveals all se- 
crets. And now, let us cast a hasty glance over 
these papers which I have obtained by the aid of 
treachery and bribery." 

He took one of the papers and spread it before 
the astonished generals. ** You see here," he con- 
tmucd, ** a sample of all other n^oUations. It is 
a copy of a share contract which the courts of 
Vienna and Dresden formed in 1745. They then 
regarded the decline of Prussia as so sure an oc- 
currence that they had already divided amongst 
themselves the different parts of my land. Rus- 
sia soon affixed her name also to this contract, 
and here in this document you will see that these 
three powers have sworn to attack Prussia at the 
same moment, and that for this. conquest, each 
one of the named courts was to furnish sixty 
thousand men." 

While the generals were engaged in reading 
these papers, the king leaned back in his arm- 
chair, gazing keenly at Retzow and Schwerin. He 
smiled gayly ks he saw Schwerin pressing his lips 
tightly together, and trying in vain to suppress a cry 
of rage, and Retzow clinching his fists vehemently. 

When the papers had been read, and Schwerin 
was preparing to speak, the king, with his head 
thrown proudly back, and gazing earnestly at his 
listeners, interrupted him, saying : 

"Now, sirs, perhaps you see the dangers by 
which we are surrounded. Under the circum- 
stances, I owe it to myself, to my honor, and to 
the security of my land, to attack Austria and 
Saxony, and so to nip their abominable designs 
in the bud, before their allies are ready to give 
them any assistance. I am prepared, and the on- 
ly question to be answered before setting our 
army in motion, is where to commence the attack 
to our advantage ? For the deciding of this ques> 
tion, I have called you together. I have finished, 
and now, Marshal Schwerin, it is your turn." 

The old gray warrior arose. It may be that he 
was convinced by the powerful proofs and words 
of the king, or that knowing that his will was 
law it were vain to oppose him, but he was now 
as strongly for war as the king or Winterfeldt. 

** If there is to be war," said he, enthusiasti- 
cally, ** let us start to-morrow, take Saxony, and, 
in that land of corn, build magazines for the hold- 
ing of our provisions, so as to secure a way for 
our future operations in Bohemia." 
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<* Ah 1 now I recognize my old Schwerin," said 
the king, g&yly pressing the marshars hand. 
** No more delay I * To anticipate ' is my motto, 
and shall, God willing, be Prussians in future'' 

" And our army," said Winterfeldt, with spark- 
ling eyes, *^ has been accustomed, for hundreds 
of years, not only to defend themselves, but also 
to attack. Ah, at hist it is to be granted us to 
fight our arch-enemies in open field, mischief- 
making Austria, intriguinjg Saxony, barbarous 
Russia, and finally lying, luxurious France, and to 
convince them that, though we do not fear their 
anger, we share their hatred with our whole 
hearts.'* 

'*And you, Retzow," sfdd the king, sternly, 
turning to the general, who was sitting silently 
with downcast head ; *' do your views coincide 
with Schwerin's ? Or do you still think it were 
better to wait?" 

** Yes, sire," eald Retzow, sadly ; ^* I think de- 
lay, under the present threatening circumstances, 
would be the wisest course ; I — ^" 

He was interrupted by the entrance of a valet, 
who approached the king, and whispered a few 
words to him. 

Frederick turned smilingly to the generals. 
** The princes, my brothers, have arrived," said 
he ; ** they were to be here at this hour to hear 
the result of our consultation. And, it strikes me, 
they arrive at the right moment. The princes 
may enter." 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE KINO AND HIS BBOTHERS. 

The door was thrown open and the princes en- 
tered. First came the Prince of Prussia, whose 
pale, dejected countenance was to-day paler and 
sadder than usual. Then Prince Henry, whose 
quick, bright eyes were fixed inquiringly on Gen- 
eral Retzow. The general shrugged his shoulders, 
and shook his head. Pnnce Henry must have 
understood these movements, for his brow became 
clouded, and a deep red sufihsed his countenance. 
The king, who had seen this, laughed mockingly, 
and let the princes approach very dose to him, 
before addressing them. 

" Sbs," said he, " I have called you here, be- 
cause I have some important news to communi- 
cate. The days of peace are over, and war is at 
hand!" 

** War I and with whom ? " said the Prince of 
Prussia, earnestly. 

''War with our enemies!" cried the king. 



'* War with those who have twom FrvMia'i 
struction. War with Austria, France^ 
and Russia ! " 

*<That is impossible, my brother,** eiied 
prince, angrily. ^' You oannot dream of 
against such poweifVil nationi. Yoa 
lieve in the possibility of victory. Powwfal 
mighty as your spirit is, it will have to 
before the tremendous force opposed to it 
my brother! my king! be merdM to 
to us, to our country. Do not desire the : 
ble ! Do not venture into the ttoffmy sea of 
to fight with your firail barks against the 
men of war that your enemies will direct 
you. We cannot be victorious! Prseerfi 
your country your own predoua liflB^ and thrt 
her brave sons." 

The king's eyes burned with anger ; tb^ 
fixed vrith an expression of deep hatred npoi ' 
prince. 

*' Truly, my brother," said he, in a oold, < 
tone, ** fear has made yon eloquoit. Yon 
as if inspired." 

A groan escaped the prince, and he laid 
hand unwittingly -upon his sword. He was 
pale, and his lips trembled so violently, thit 
could scarcely speak. 

*' Fear ! " said he, slowly. " That is an 
tion which none but the king would dare to 
against me, and of which I will clear mysel( if ij 
comes to this unhappy war winch your 
proposes, and which I now protest against, in ' 
name of my rights, my children, and my oount 

"And I," said Prince Henry, eamesdy— ^Ij 
also protest against this war! Have pity on W^\ 
my king. Much as I thirst for renown and 
often as I have prayed to God to grant me an s*'' 
casion to distinguish myself, I now swear to sob-^ 
due forever this craving for renown, if it can CB^ 
be obtuned at the price of this fri^tftd, nasM ] 
war. You stand alone ! Without alliea, h Is im^'*. 
possible to conquer. Why, then, brave ijeitlhi 
ruin and destruction ? " * 

The king's countenance was frightful to loQfe 
at; his eyes were flaslung with rage^ and U» 
voice was like thunder, it was so loud and thnii' 
ening. 

''Enough of this ! " said he ; " you were etM 
here, not to advise, but to receive my oomnuaidir 
The brother has heard you patiently, but now M 
King of Prussia stands before you, and deniaii# 
of you obedience and submission. We are gotajf^ 
to battle; this is settled; and your compfa^tatt 
and fears will not alter my determination. Bab 
all those who fear to follow me on the batUeiidH» 
have my permission to remain at home, and ptii 
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thdr time in lo^e idyls. Who, amongst you all, 
prefers this ? Let him speak, and he shall follow 
his own inclinations." 

(< None of us coold do that," said Prince Henrj, 
passionately. *'If the King of Prussia calls his 
■oldieni, they will all come and follow their chiefs 
tain joyfully, though they are marching to certain 
death. I have already given you my personal 
opinion ; it now rests with me to obey you, iis a 
soldier, as a subject Tins I will do joyfuUy, with- 
out complaining." 

''I also," said Prince Augustus William, ear- 
nest] j« ** like my brother, I will know how to sub- 
due my own opinions and fears, and to follow in 
silent obedience my king and my chieftain." ^ 

The king tiirew a glance of hatred upon the 
pale, disturbed countenance of the prince. 

'* You will gd where I conmiand you," said he, 
sharply ; and not giving the prince time to an- 
swer, he turned abruptly to Marshal Schwerin. 

** Well, marshal, do you wish for a furlough, 
during this war? You heard me say I would re- 
fuse it to no one." 

'*I demand nothing of your majesty, but to 
t^ke part in the first battle agiunst your enemies. 
I do not ask who they are. The hour for consul- 
tation is past; it is now time to act.. Let us to 
work, and that right quickly." 

'^ Yes, to batUe, sire," cried Retzow, earnestly. 
" As soon as your nu\jesty has said that this war 
is irrevocable, your soldiers must have no further 
doubts, and they will follow you joyfully, to con- 
quer or to die." 

"And you, Wmterfeldt," said the king, taking 
his favorite's hand tenderly; **have you nothing 
to say? Or have the Prince of Prussians fears 
infected you, and made of you a coward ? " 

** Ah, no 1 sire," said Winterfeldt, pressing the 
king's hand to his breast ; ** how could my courage 
fall, when it is Prussia's hero king that leads to 
battle ? How can 1 be otherwise than joyous and 
confident of victory, when Frederick calls us to 
fight against his wicked and arrogant enemies ? 
No I I have no fears ; Qod and the true cause is 
on our side." 

Prince Henry approached nearer to the king, 
and looking at him proudly, he said: 

"Sire, you asked General Winterfeldt if he 
shared the Prince of Prussia's fears. He says no ; 
but I will beg your majesty to remember, that I 
share entirely the sentiments of my dear and noble 
brother." 

As he finished, he threw an angry look at Gen- 
eral Winterfeldt. The latter commenced a fierce 
r^dnder, but was stopped by the king. 

''Be still, Winterfeldt," he said; "war has as 



yet not been declared, and till then, let there at 
least be peace in my own house." Then ap- 
proaching Prince Henry, and laying his hand on 
bis shoulder, he said kindly : " We will not exas- 
perate each other, my brother. You have a noble, 
generous soul, and no one would djire to doubt 
your courage. It grieves me that you do not 
share my views as to the necessity of this war, 
but I know that you will be a firm, helpful friend, 
and share with me my dangers, my burdens, and 
if God wills it, also my victory." 

" Not I alone will do this," cried Prince Henry, 
"but also my brother, Augustus William, the 
Prince of Prussia, whose heart is not less brave, 
whose courage—" 

" Hush, Henry 1 1 pray you," said the Prince of 
Prussia, sadly; "speak not of my courage. By 
defending it, it would seem that it had been 
doubted, and that is a humiliation which I would 
stand from no one." 

The king appeared not to have heard these 
words. He took some papers from the table by 
which he was standing, and said : 

" All that remains to be told you now, is that I 
agree with Marshal Schwerin. We will commence 
the attack in Saxony. To Saxony, then, gentle- 
men ! But, until the day before the attack, let us 
keep even the question of war a secret." 

Then, with the paper under his arm, he passed 
through the saloon and entered his library. 

There was a long pause after he left. The 
Prince of Prussia, exhausted by the storm which 
had swept over his soul, had withdrawn to one of 
the windows, where he was hid from view by the 
heavy satin damask curtuns. 

Prince Henry, standing alone in the middle of 
the room, gazed after his brother, and a deep sigh 
escaped him. Then turning to Retzow, he said : 

" You would not, then, fulfil my brother's and 
my own wishes ? " 

" I did all that was in my power, prince," said 
the general, sighing. "Your highness did not 
wish this war to take place ; you desired me, if 
the king asked for my advice, to tell him that we 
were too weak, and should therefore keep the 
peace. Well, I said this, not only because you de- 
sired it, but because it was also my own opinion. 
But the king's will was unalterable. He has med- 
itated this war for years. Years ago, with Wln- 
terfeldt's aid, he drew all the plans and made 
every other arrangement." 

" Winterfeldt ! " murmured the prince to him- 
self, " yes, Winterfeldt is the fiend whose whispers 
have misled the king. We suspected this long 
ago, but we had to bear it in silence, for we could 
not prevent it." 
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And giving his passionate nature Ml play, he 
approached (General Winterfcldt, who was whis- 
pering to Marshal Schwerin. * 

'*You can rejoice, general,^' said the pxince, 
*< for now jou can talce jour private revenge on 
the Empress of Russia.*' 

Winterfeldt enconntered the prince's angry 
glance with a quiet, cheerfhl look. 

**Your highness does me too much honor in 
thinldng that a poor soldier, such as I am, could 
be at enmity with a royal empress. What could 
this Rusuan empress have done to me, that could 
call for revenge on my part ? '' 

"What has she done to you ? *' said the prince, 
with a mocking smile. " Two things, which man 
finds hardest to forgive I She outwitted you, and 
took your riches from you. Ah ! general, I fear 
this war will be in vain, and that you will not be 
able to take your wife's jewels from St. Petersburg, 
where the empress retains them." 

Winterfeldt subdued his anger, and replied: 
" Tou have related us a beautiful fairy tale, prince, 
a tale from the Arabian Nights, in which there is 
a talk of jewels and glorious treasures, only that 
in this tale, instead of the usual dragon, an em- 
press guards them. I acknowledge that I do not 
understand your highness." 

"But I understand you perfectly, general I 
know your ambitious and proud plans. You wish 
to make your name renowned. General, I con- 
sider you are much in fault as to this war. You 
were the Idng's confidant-^you had your spies 
everywhere, who, for heavy rewards, imparted to 
you the news by which you stimulated the king." 

"If in your eyes," said Winterfeldt, proudly, 
" it is wrong to spend your gold to find out the in- 
trigues of your own, your king's, and your coun- 
try's enemies, I acknowledge that I am in fault, 
and deserve to be punished. Yes, everywhere I 
have had my spies, and thanks to them, the king 
knows Saxony's, Austria's, and Russia's inten- 
tions. I pdd these spies with my own gold. Your 
highness may thus percdive that I am not entire- 
ly dependent on those jewels of my wife which 
are said to be in the Empress of Russia's posses- 
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sion. 

At this moment the Prince of Prussia, who had 
been a silent witness to this scene, approached 
General Winterfeldt 

"General," stud he, in a loud, solemn voice, 
" you are the cause of this unfortunate war which 
will soon devastate our poor land. The respon- 
sibility falls upon your bead, and woe to you if 
this war, caused by your ambition, should be the 
ruin of our beloved country I I would, if there 
were no punishment for you on earth, accuse you 



before the throne of God, and the blood 
slaughtered sone of my ooontry, the blood 
future subjects, would cry to Hearen for n 
Woe to yon if this war should be the i 
Prussia ! " repeated Prince Henry. " I oou 
er forgive that ; I would hold your ambil 
sponsible for It, for you have acoera to the 
heart, and instead of disripatinghis distrust 
these foreign nations, yon have endeaiNi 
nourish it-^stead of softening the Uofj^ 
you have given it fresh food." 

" What I have done," cried WInterfeli 
emnly raising his right hand heavenward— 
I have done was done from a feeling o 
from« love of my country, and from a fii 
shaken trust in my king's star, which cann 
but must become ever more and more req>k 
May God punish me if I have acted from oil 
less noble motives 1 " 

" Yes, may God punish you — may He ; 
venge your cnme upon our poor country 1 
Prince Augustus William. " I have said i 
upon this sad subject. From now on, my 
opinions are subdued — ^I but obey the king 
mands. What he requires of me shall be 
where he sends me I will go, without ques 
or considering, but quietly and obedientl; 
becomes a true soldier. I hope that y< 
brother. Marshal Schwerin, and General ] 
will follow my example. The king has cot 
ed — ^we have but to obey cheerfully." 

Then, arm in arm, the princes left the an 
room and returned to Berlin. 



CHAPTER X. 

THX LAUBEL-BRANOH. 

While this last scene was passing in tiii 
ence-room, the king had retired to his sto 
was walking up and down in deep thong^ 
countenance was stem and sorrowfbl-H 
cloud was upon his brow — ^his lips were 
pressed together — powerful emotions we 
turbing his whole being. He stopped im 
and raising his head proudly, seemed to be 
ing to the thoughts and suggestions of U 

" Yes," said he, " these were his very ' 
*I protest against this war in th^name 
rights, my children, and my country ! ' Ah, 
^pleasant thought to him that he is to be 
my throne. He imagines that he has rfgl 
yond those that I grant him, and that he e 
test agunst an action of mine 1 He is a i 
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traitor He dares to think of the time when I 
will be gone-— of the time when he or his children 
will wear this crown ! I feel that I hate him as 
my &ther hated me because I was his heir, and 
becanse the sight of me always renunded him of 
his death I Yes, I hate him ! This effeminate 
boj will disturb the great work which I am en- 
deavoring to perform. Under his weak hands, 
this Prussia, which I would make great and power- 
ful, inll fall to pieces, and all my battles and con- 
q[ue8ts will be in vain. He will not know how to 
make use of them. I will make of my Prussia a 
mighty and much-feared nation. And if I suc- 
ceed, by ^ving up my every thought to this one 
olject, then my brother will come and destroy 
this woric which has cost me such pain and trou- 
ble. Prussia needs a strong, active king, not an 
efl^ninate boy who passes his life in sighing for 
his lost love and in grumbling at fate for making 
him the son of a king. Tes, I feel that I hate 
him, for I foresee that he will be the destroyer of 
my great work. But no, no— I do him wrong," 
said the king, *'and my suspicious heart sees, per- 
haps, things that are not. Ah, has it gone so far? 
Must I, also, pay the tribute which princes give 
for thdr pitiful splendor? I suspect the heir 
to my throne, and see in him a secret enemy I 
Mistnist has already thrown her shadow upon 
my soiil, and made it dark and troubled. Ah, 
ihese will come a cold and dreary night for me, 
when I shall stand alone in the midst of all my 
glory I" 

Wa head fell upon his breast, and he remained 
silent and immovable. 

" And am I not alone, now ? '' said he, and in 
his voice there wias a soft and sorrowful sound. 
^ My brothers are against me, because they do 
not understand me ; my sisters fear me, and, be- 
cause this war will disturb their peace and com- 
fort, will hate me. My mother^s heart has cooled 
toward me, because I will not be influenced by 
her; and Eliaabeth Christine, whom the world 
calls my wife, weeps in solitude over the heavy 
chains which bind her. Not one of them loves 
met— not one believes in me, and in my fu- 
ture!" 

The king, given up to these melancholy thoughts, 
did not hear a knock at his door ; it was now re- 
peated, and so loudly, that he could not but hear it. 
He hastened to the door and opened it. Winter- 
feldt was there, with a sealed paper in his hand, 
which he gave to the king, begging him at the 
same tune to excuse this interruption. 

" It is the best thing you could have done,'* 
said the king, entering his room, and signing to 
the general to follow him. "I was in bad com- 1 



pany, with my own sorrowful thoughts, and it is 
good that you came to dissipate them.'* 

" This letter will know well how to do that," 
said Winterfeldt, handing him the packet; "a 
courier brought it to me from Berlin." 

"Letters from my sister Wilhelmina, from 
Italy," said the king, joyfully breaking the seal, 
and unfolding the papers. 

There were several sheets of paper closely wri^ 
ten, and between them lay a small, white packet 
The king kept the letter in his hand, and com- 
menced reading eagerly. As he read, the dark, 
stem expression gradually left his countenance. 
His brow was smooth and calm, and a soft, beau- 
tiful smile ~layed about his lips. He finished the 
letter, and throwing it hastily aside, tore open the 
package. In it was a laurel-branch, covered with 
beautiful leaves, which looked as bright and green 
as if they had just been cut. The king rused it, 
and looked at it tenderly. 

" Ah, my friend," said he, with a beaming smile, 
" see how kind Providence is to me I On this 
painful day she sends me a glorious token, a lau- 
rel-branch. My sister gathered it for me on my 
birthday. Do you know where, my fnend ? Bow 
your head, be all attention ; for know that it is a 
branch from the laurel-tree that grows upon Vir- 
gil's grave ! Ah, my friend, it seems to me as if 
the great and glorious spirits of the oldetn ages 
were greeting me with this laurel which came 
from the grave of one of their greatest poets. My 
sister sends it to me, accompanied by some beau- 
tiful verses of her own. An old fable says that 
these laurels grew spontaneously upon Virgil's 
grave, and that they are indestructible. May this 
be a blessed omen for me ! I greet you, Virgil's 
holy shadow I I bow down before you, and kiss 
in all humility your ashes, which have been turned 
into laurels I " 

Thus spewing, the king bowed his head, and 
pressed a fervent kiss upon the laurel He then 
handed it to Winterfeldt. 

" Do likewise, my fnend," stud he ; " your lips 
are worthy to touch this holy branch, to inhale 
the odor of these leaves which grew upon Virgil's 
grave. Kiss this branch — and now let us swear 
to become worthy of this kiss ; swear that in this 
war, which will soon begm, laurels shall either 
rest upon our. brows or upon our graves ! " 

Winterfeldt having sworn, repeated these words 
after him. 

" Amen t " said the king ; " God and Virgil have 
heard us." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE BALL AT COUNT BRUHL^S. 

Count Bruhl, first minister to the King of 
Saxony, gave to-day a magnificent fitt in his pal- 
ace, in honor of his wife, whose birthday it was. 
The feast was to be honored by the presence of 
the King of Poland, the Prince Elector of Saxony, 
Augustus ni., and Maria Josephine, his wife. 
This was a favor which the proud queen granted 
to her fkyorite for the first time. For she who 
had instituted there the stem Spanish etiquette to 
which she had been accustomed at the court of 
her father, Joseph I., had never taken a meal at 
the table of one of her subjects ; so holy did she 
consider her royal person, that the ambassadors 
of foreign powers were not permitted to sit at the 
same table with her. Therefore, at every feast at 
th^ court of Dresden, there was a small table set 
apart for the royal family, and only the prime 
minister. Count Bruhl, was deserving of the honor 
to eat with the king and queen. This was a cus- 
tom which pleased no one so well as the count 
himself, for it insured him from the danger that 
some one might approach the royal pair, and in- 
form them of some occurrence of which the count 
wished them to remain in ignorance. 

There were many slanderers in this wretched 
kingdom — ^many who were envious of the count's 
high position — ^many who dared to believe that 
the minister employed the king's favor for his 
own good, and not for that of his country. They ' 
said that he alone lived luxuriously in this miser- 
able land, while the people hungered; that he 
spent every year over a million of thalers. They 
declared that he had not less than five millions 
now lying in the banks of Rotterdam, Venice, and 
Marseilles ; others said that he had funds to the 
amount of seven millions. One of these calum- 
niators might possibly approach the king's table 
and whisper into the royal ear his wicked slan- 
ders ; one of these evil-doers might even have the 
audacity to make his unrighteous complaints to 
the queen. This it was that caused Count Bruhl 
to tremble ; this it was that robbed him of sleep 
at night, of peace by day, this fear of a possible 
disgrace. 

He was well acquainted with the history of 
Count Lerma, miuister to King Philip IV. of 
Spam. Lerma was also the ruler of a king, and 
reigned over Spain, as Briihl over Saxony. All 
had succumbed to his power and mfluence, even 
the royal family trembled when he frowned, and 
felt themselves honored by his smile. What was 
it that caused the ruin of thb all-powerfUl, irre- 



proachable fiiTorite f A little note which 
Philip found between his napkin one day, 
which wad this address: **To Philip IV., 
Khig of Spain, and Master of both the India 
now hi the service of Count Lerma ! ** 11 
was that caused the count's ndn ; Philip wai 
raged by this note, and the powerfViI fkVorit 
into disgrace. 

Count Briihl knew this history, and was oi 
guard. He knew that even the dr whid 
breathed was poisoned by the malice of his 
mies; that those who paused in the strael 
greet him reverentially when he passed fa 
gilded carriage, cursed him in their inmost hei 
that those friends who pressed his hand and 
songs in his praise, would become his bitt 
enemies so soon as he ceased paying fat 
friendship with position, with pensions, with 
ors, and with orders. He spent hundreds of f 
sands yearly to gain friends and admirers, but 
he was in constant fear that some enemy n 
undermine him. This had indeed once 
pened. During the time that the king's i 
was shared equally with Count Briihl, Ooant 
kovsky, and Count Hennicke, whilst pli 
cards, a piece of gold was given to the king, '■ 
which was represented the crown of Pdand, 
ing upon the shoulders of three m^ with tii 
lowing inscription : *^ There are three of ns, 
pages and one lackey ! " The King of Polani 
as much enraged by this satirical piece of go 
was the King of Spain by his satirical note. 
Count Briihl succeeded in turning the king*! 
ger upon the two other shoulder-bearers o 
crown. Counts Sulkovsky and Hennicke M 
disgrace, and were banished from tlie 6( 
Count Briihl remained, and reigned as abs 
master over Poland and Saxony I 

But reigning, he still trembled, and thereibt 
favored the queen's fancy for the strictest 
quette; therefore, no one but Count Briihl 
to eat at the royal table ; he himself todc 
napkins from their plates and handed them t< 
royal couple ; no one was to approach the ai 
eigns who was not introduced by the prime n 
ter, who was at once master of ceremonies, : 
marshal, and grand chamberlain, and reodve 
each of these dififerent posts a truly royal sa 
Etiquette and the fears of the powerflil far 
kept the royal pair almost prisoners. 

But for to-day etiquette was to be done f 
with ; the crowned heads were to be gradoa 
as to lend a new glory to their favorite's Ik 
To-day the count was feariess, for t^ere wa 
danger of a traitor being among his guests, 
wife and himself had drawn up the list of is 
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^Ikms. But still, as there might possibly be 

among them who hated the count, and 

Id very gladly injure him, he had ordered 

le of the best paid of his friends to watch all 

^•n^idous characters, not to leave them alone for 

moment, and not to overlook a single word of 

Of course, it was understood that the 

wmi and his wife must ranaui continually at the 
f^e of the king and queen, that all who wished to 
nt^etk to them must first be introduced by the 
^ host or hostess. 

L' The count was perfectly secure to-day, and 
f- fteriefore gay and happy. He had been looking 
^ It the diffi^rent arrangements for this feast, and he 
KAw with delight that they were such as to do 
tihonor to his house. It was to be a summer fesli- 
ppl; the entire palace had been turned into a 
Mmihouse^ that served only for an entrance to 
|iJkaotiial Boeaie of festivities. This was the im- 
MMe garden. In the midst of the rarest and 
HHBt beautiful groups of flowers, inmiense tents 
I vere raised ; they were of rich, heavy silk, and 
I'vse festooned at the sides with golden cords and 
Ihwelo. Apart from these was a smaller one, 
IvUcii outshone them all in magnificence. The 
hbof of this tent rested upon eight pillars of gold ; 
I llvas composed of a dark-red velvet, over which a 
|l%bt game, worked with gold and silver stars, 
I ins graeeftilly arranged. Upon the table below 
IttlB euKjpy, which rested upon a rich Turkish 
I ^Bkpet^ there was a heavy service of gold, and the 
I fenst esquisite' Venetian glass ; the immense pyr- 
I iaSd bk the middle of the table was a master-work 
ItfBiBevenuto Cellini, for which the count had 
l|rid iE^Rome one hundred thousand thalers. 
I ftere were but seven seats, for no one was to eat 
I ittiiis talde but the royal pair, the prince-elector 
I ni his wife, the Prince Xavier, and the Count 
I Md Goimtess Briihl. This was a new triumph 
I Art the eoimt had prepared for himself; he wished 
I ki pKSts to see the exclusive royal position he 
I Meqiied. And no one could remain in ignorance 
I tf tids trimnph, for from every part of the garden 
I fttioyid tent could be seen, being erected upon 
I llBghl eminence. It was like a scene from fairy- 
I hi. There were rushing cascades, beautiful 
I aaMe atataea, arbors and bowers, in which were 
I Unb of every color from every dime. Behind a 
I fm^ of trees was a lofty structure of the purest 
I «uUe^ a aheO, borne aloft by gigantic Tritons and 
rasmaids, in which there was room for fifty mu- 
I ikkaa^ who were to fill the air with sweet sounds, 
I Ml never to beoome so loud as to weary the ear 

•fiitiiib conversation. 
If tiie t0atB, the rushing cascades, the rare 
I lovcn, the many«colored birds, were a beautiful 



sight by daylight, how much more entrancing it 
would be at night, when illuminated by thousands 
of brilliant lamps ! 

The count, having taken a last look at the ai^ 
rangements and seen that they were perfect, now 
retired to his rooms, and there, with the aid of his 
twelve valets, he commenced his toilet. The 
countess had alredy been in the hands of her 
Parisian coiffeur for some hours. 

The count wore a suit of blue velvet. The 
price of embroidery in silver and pearls on his 
coat would have furnished hundreds of wretched, 
starving families with bread. His diamond shoe- 
buckles would almost have sufficed to pay the 
army, which had gone unpaid for months. When 
his toilet was finished, he entered his study to de- 
vote a few moments, at least, to his public duties, 
and to read those letters which to-day^s post had 
brought him from all parts of the world, and 
which his secretary was accustomed to place in 
his study at this hour. He took a letter, broke 
the seal hastily, and skimming over it qmckly, 
threw it aside and opened another, to read anew 
the complaints, the prayers, the fiatteries, the as- 
surances of love, of his correspondents. But none 
of them were calculated to compel the minister's 
attention. He had long ago hardened his heart 
against prayers and complaints ; as for fiattery, he 
well knew that he had to pay for it with pen- 
sions, with position, with titles, with orders, etc., 
etc. But it seemed as if the letters were not all 
of the usual sort, for the expression of indiffer- 
ence which had rested upon his countenance 
while reading the others, had vanished and given 
place to one of a very different character. This 
letter was fh>m Flemming, the Saxon ambassa- 
dor in Berlin, and contained strange, wild rumors. 
The King of Prussia, it seemed, had left Berlin 
the day before, with all the princes and his staff 
officers, and no one knew exactly where he was 
going ! Rumor said, though, that he and his army 
were marching toward Saxony I After reading 
this. Count Briihl broke into a loud laugh. 

** Well,'' said he, *' it must be granted that this 
little poet-king, Frederick, has the art of telling 
the most delightful fairy-tales to his subjects, and 
of investing every action of his with the greatest 
importance. Ah, Margrave of Brandenburg I we 
will soon be in a condition to take your usurped 
crown from your head. Parade as much as you 
like— make the world believe in you and your ab- 
surd manceuvres — ^the day will soon come when 
she will but see in you a poor knight with naught 
but his titie of marquis." With a triumphant 
smile he threw down the letter and grasped the 
next 
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"Another from FlemmiDg?" said he. "Why, 
truly, the good count is becoming fond of writing. 
Ah,^' said he, after reading it carelessly, " more 
warnings I He declares that the King of Prussia 
intends attacking Saxony — ^that he is now already 
at our borders. He then adds, that the king is 
aware of the contract which we and our friends 
have signed, swearing to attack Prus^ simultane- 
ously. Well, my good Flemming, there is not much 
wisdom needed to tell me that if the king knows 
of our contract, he will be all the more on his 
guard, and will make preparations to defend him- 
self; for he would not be so foolhardy as to at- 
tempt to attack our three united armies. No, no. 
Our regiments can remain quietly in Poland — the 
Beventeen thousand men here will answer all pur- 
poses. 

" There is but one more of these begging let- 
ters," said he, opening it, but throwing it aside 
without reading it. Out of it fell a folded piece 
of paper. " Why," said the count, taking it up, 
"these are verses. Has Flemming^s fear of the 
Prussian king made a poet of him ? " He opened 
it and read aloud : 

" * A piece of poetry which a fHend, Baron Poll- 
nitz, gave me yesterday. The author is the King 
of Prussia.' 

" Well," said the count, laughing, " a piece of 
poetry about me — ^the king does me great honor. 
Let us see ; perhaps these verses can be read at 
the table to-day, and cause some amusement. 
* Ode to Count Briihl,* with this inscription : *7? ne 
faut pas sHnquieter de Pavenir,* That is a wise 
philosophical sentence, which nevertheless did 
not spring from the brain of his Prussian mi\jes- 
ty. And now for the veihses." And straightening 
the paper before him, he commenced : 

** Esolave malhenrenx de la haute fortune, 
D'nn roi trop Indolent sonveraln absoln, 
Surcharge de travanz dont le Boln I'lmportone, 
Br&hl, qaitte des grandeurs rembarras raperfliL 

An Bein de ton opulence 

Je voIb le Blea des ennuis, 

Et dans ta magniflcenoe 

Le repos &it tes nults. 

** Descend de oe palais dont le snperbe &tte 
Domlne sor la Saze, 8^61dvent aux denx. 
D^o& ton esprit cralntif conjure la tempdte 
Que Bonldve k]A conr un peuple d^envieuz; 

Yois cette grandeur fragile 

Et cesse enfln d'admlrer 

L^^clat pompeax dMne vlUe 

Od toat feint de t'adorer.^ * 

The count's voice had at first been loud, pa- 
thetic, and slightly ironical, but it became gradu- 
ally lower, and sank at last almost to a whisper. 
A deep, angry red sufiUsed his face, as he read 
* See note, page 800. 



on. Agahi his voice became louder m he r 
last two verses : 

MConnaissei la Fortnne teeonitante et Mgifin 
La perflde se plait anz plot emela revers, 
On la volt abnserle sage, le vulgalre, 
Jouerlnsolemmenttaatoeliiible univers; 

At^oordlkai o^est snr ma tdte 

Qa'elle r^pand des ftveurs, 

DhB demain elle s*appr6t6 

A les emporter aillenrs. 

** Flxert-elle mr m(A sa blxarre InoovistaaGe, 
Mon coenr lal saura gr6 du bien qn^elle me f 
Veut-elle en d^autres lieux marquer sa ble&T« 
Je loi remets ses dons sans obagrin, sans n 

Plein d*nne verta pins forte 

tT^pouse la pauvretA 

SI pour dot elle m^apporte 

Lhonnenr et la probit&" 

The paper fell from the count's hand f 
looked at it thoughtfully. An expression c 
emotion rested upon his countenance, Wh 
spite of his fifty years, could still be called 
some — as he repeated m a low, trembliog 

** tT^ponso la panvret6, 
Si pour dot elle m^apporte 
L^honnenr et la probity.** 

The sun coming through the window lesi 
on his tall form, causing the many jewel 
his garments to sparkle like stars on tb 
background, enveloping him in a sort of gjk 
had repeated for the third time,. " J*ipau9e 
vre^," when the door leading to hi» wile's 
ments was opened, and the countess entc 
the full splendor of her queenly toilet, sp 
with jewels. The count was startled by ! 
trance, but he now broke out into a loud, 
ing laugh. 

"Truly, countess," said he, "you oou 
have found a better moment to interrupt s 
the last half hour my thoughts have been 
up to sentiment. Wonderful dreams hav 
chasing each other through my brain. £ 
have again shown yourself my good ang^ 
nia, by dissipating these painful thoughts 
pressed a fervent kiss upon her hand, thei 
ing at her with a beaming countenance, lu 

"How beautiful you are, Antonia; yoi 
have found that mysterious river which, if 
in, insures perpetual youth and beauty." 

"Ah I " siud the countess, smiling, " al 
that no one can flatter so exquisitely as 
BriihL" 

" But I am not always paid with the san 
Antonia," said the count, earnestly. "L 
this poem, that the King of Prussia has 
of me. Truly, there is no flattery in it" 

While reading, the countess's countenao 
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perfeetly dear ; not the slightest doud was to be 
seen ^^n her brow. 

** Do yoa not think it a good poem f '' said she, 
indiflTerenily'. 

"Well," said he, "I must acknowledge that 
there was a certain fire in it that touched my 
heart" 

^ I find it stupid," said she, sternly, ** There is 
bnt one thing in it that pleases me, and that is 
the titk— ^22 ne favi poi sHngmker de Pavemr* 
The littie King of Pmssia has done weU to choose 
this for lis motto, for without it, it strikes me, 
his peace would be forever gone, for his future 
wifi sordy be a humfliatkig one.*' 

The count laughed. 

**How troe that is I" said he; **and a jtist an- 
swer to fals stupid poem« Spe^ of something 



Ho tofe the paper into nnall pieees, which, with 
a gmeeM bow, he laid at the feet of the countess. 

**A small saerfflce," said he, *^ which I bring to 
my goddess. Tread upon it, and destroy the 
kin^s words with your fahry ibot." 

The countess obeyed him, laughingly. 

•* But now, count," said she, •* we will, for a 
loomeDt, BpeBk of graver things. I have received 
letUra ftom London — from our son. Foor Henry 
is vtk despair, and he has requested me to inter- 
oede for him. Ton were always very stem with 
bim, my fifend, therefi>re he fears your anger, now 
that he ha»been a little imprudent." 

** Wd^ what is it? " satd the count ; "I hope 
it is no dad, for that would make me extremdy 
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angry, 

" It is nothing of that Mud. ffis imprudence 
is of anoflier sort He is in Want of money." 

** Money!" siud the count, in amazement; 
'* Why, bardy a month ago, I sent him six hun- 
dred thousand thalers. That, and what he took 
with him, three months ago, is quite a large sum, 
far it unoimts to more than a million of thalers." 

"Bnt, my dear husband, in England every thing 
is So dear I and there, to move amongst and im- 
press those rich lords, he >mu8t reiUly have more. 
It seons that our Oharies Joseph has fallen in 
love with a lady whom all London worships for 
her surpassing beauty. But she, having a cold 
hearty will listen to no one. She laughs at those 
wfae flatter her, and will receive no presents. She 
seemed an invindble fortress, but our son, thanks 
to stratagem, has taken it" 

*<I am curious to know how," said the count, 
lau^ifaig. 

'^He- played a game of Scart^ with her. He 
phiyfed ftv notes to the amount of ten pounds, 
and, at first, Charles won, much to the displeasure 
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of the proud lady, who did not relish being beaten, 
even in a game of cards. Charles, perceiving this, 
played badly. The lady won from him dghty 
thousand pounds." 

"Eighty thousand pounds," cried the count 
"why, that is a half a million of thalers I" 

"And do you mean to say," said the countess, 
angrily, " that that is too much to gain the favor 
of a beautiful lady?" 

" No I it is not too much ; but it is certainly 
enough. I hope, at least, it was not m vain." 

"No, no! and London is now raving about 
the intellectual, g^al, and generous son of Count 
Briihl. J? trust, count, that you instantly sent 
him a check." 

"Yes," said the count, shrugging his shoulders. 
" But, countess, if the kmg were to hear this story, 
it would cause much evil ; for you know that he 
believes in economy; luckily for me, he believes 
me to be an economical man. Those enemies who 
would not dare to accuse us, would have no fears 
of saying evil of our' son ; he will certainly hear 
this dghty-thousand-pound story." 

" We will tell him ourselves, but say that the 
story is much exaggerated." . 

" What a wonderful woman you are, Antoda ! " 
said her husband ; "your counsel is wise ; we will 
follow it" 

At this moment a slight knocking was heard at 
the door, and the secretary entered with a sealed 
letter, 

" A courier from Torgau just arrived with this 
from the commandant" 

The count's brow became clouded. 

" Business ! forever business I " said he. " How 
dared you annoy me with this, upon the birthday 
of my wife ? " 

"Pardon, your excellency; but the courier 
brought with this packet such strange news, thsLt 
I ventured to disturb you, to communicate—" 

The beating of drums and the thunder of can- 
non interrupted him. 

" The king and queen are now entering thdr 
carriage," cried the count. "No more business 
to<lay, my friend. It will keep till to-morrow. 
Come, Antonia, we mustwdcome their megesties." 
And taking his wife's hand, he passed out of the 
study. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THB INTXBRUPTED FXAST. 

As the Count Briihl and his wife entered the 
saloon, it almost seemed as if they were i\e royal 
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couple for whom all this company was waiting. 
Erery one of any rank or posidon in Dresden was 
present. There were to be seen the gold and sil- 
ver embroidered uniforms of generals and ambas- 
sadors ; jewelled stars were sparkling upon many 
breasts; the proudest, loveliest women of the 
court, bearing the noblest Saxon names, were 
there, accompanied by princes, counts, dukes, and 
barons, and one and all were bowing reverentially 
to the count and his wife. And now, at a sign 
from the grand chamberlain, the pages of the 
countess, clothed in garments embroidered with 
silver and pearls, approached to carry her train ; 
beside them were the count^s officers, followed by 
all the noble guests. Thus they passed through 
the third room, where the servants of the house, 
numbering upward of two hundred, were placed 
in military order, and then on until they came to 
the grand entrance, which had been turned into a 
floral temple. 

The royal equipage was at the gate ; the host 
and hostess advanced to welcome the king and 
queen, whose arrival had been announced by the 
roar of cannon. 

The king passed through the beautiful avenue, 
and greeted the company placed on either side of 
him, gayly. The queen, sparkling with diamonds, 
forcing herself also to smile, was at his side ; and 
as their mig'esties passed on, saying here and there 
a Idnd, merry word, it seemed as if the -sun had 
just risen over all these noble, rich, and powerful 
guests. This was reflected upon every countenance. 

The gods had demanded from Olympus to favor 
these mortals with their presence, and to enjoy 
themselves among them. And truly, even a king 
might spend some happy hours in this delightful 
garden. 

The air was so soft and mild, so sweet from the 
odor of many flowers ; the rustling of the trees 
was accompanied by soft whispers of music that 
seemed floating like angels' wings upon the air. 
Every countenance was sparkling with happmess 
and content, and the king could but take the flat- 
tering unction to his soul that all his subjects were 
equally as happy as the iliie by which he was sur- 
rounded. 

Pleased with this thought and delighted with all 
the arrangements for the fetCf the king gave him- 
self up to an enjoyment which, though somewhat 
clouding his character as a deity, was immensely 
gratifying to him. 

He abandoned himself to the delights of the ta- 
ble I He devoured with a sort of amiable aston- 
ishment the rare and choice dishes which, even to 
his experienced and pampered palate, appeared 
unfathomable mysteries ; luxuries had been pro- 



cured, not only tram London ind Fteia, bntliSr^ 
every part of the world. He delighted 
with the gold and purple winee, whoee Tintigi 
unknown to him, and whose odor intozloalei- 
more than the perfume of flowers. He 
the count to give the name and history of all 
wines. 

The count obeyed in that shy, rerenDtiid 
ner in which he was accustomed to QMtk. 
charmed him by relating the many ilifBiniirtM 
had overcome to obtain this wine from ths 
of Good Hope, which had to cross the Bm 
to arrive at its highest perfection. He mU 
for two years he had been thinking of tidi 
riously happy day, and had had a sh^ vpoB 
sea for the purpose of perfecting this winei 
bade the king notice the strangely foimel 
which could only be obtitincd from the 
sea. Then, following up the subject, he ipohi 
the peculiar and laughable customs and htUH 
the Chinese, thus causing even the proud qietf i 
to laugh at his humorous descriptions. 

Count Briihl was suddenly intermpted is tt 
usual manner. 

His secretary, Willmar, approached the npk 
table, and without a word of excuse, without giMiE 
ing the king, handed the count a sealed padki|i( 

This was such a crime against courtly etiqiNM 
that the count, from sheer amazement^ made i^ 
excuses to the king ; he only cast a thnatffhf 
look at the secretary. But as he enoaontsfl 
Willmar's pale, terrified countenance^ a tMtf 
seized him, and he cast an eager glance vpon (V, 
papers in his hand, which, no doubt, coiitainedflil 
key to all this mystery. 

** They are from the commandant at L^jtrit^': 
whispered the secretary ; ** I entreat your cs0^ 
lency to read them." 

Before the count had time, howevei^ to ofW 
the dispatch, a still stranger event took plaoa 

The Prussian ambassador, who, upon the plM 
of illness, had declined Count Bruhl*s inritatki^ 
[^uddenly appeared in the garden, accompanied tf- 
the four secretaries of his legation, and appioaflkii: 
the royal table. Upon his countenanoe then ftf. 
no sign of sickness, but rather an expresiiflB d \ 
great joy. j 

As he neared the tent, the gay song and miiiT 
jest ceased. Every eye was fixed inquirinftf 
upon the individual who had dared to distiub tiiil 
fete by his presence. The music, which had btt* 
fore filled the air with joyous sounds, was vat 
playing a heart-brealdng ur. 

Count Briihl now arose and advanced. Hi 
greeted the Prussian ambassador in a few ooldt 
ceremonious words. 
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Bat Count Mattzahn's only answer to this greet- 
ing was a ^ent bow. He then said, in a voice 
loud enoi^ to be heard by the king and queen : 
** Count Bruhl, as ambassador of the King of 
'Pmsda, I request you to demand an audience for 
BM at once from the "King of Saxony. I have an 
importaQt (Espatch from my king/' 
Ooont Briihl, struck with terror, could only gaze 
■ tfclmn, he had not the strength to answer. 

Bnfc King Augustus, rising from his seat, said : 
** The ambassador of my rojral brother can ap- 
inraaeh; I consent to grant him this audience; 
ft is demanded in so strange a manner, it must 
sordj Iiave some Important object.*' 
The count entered the royal tent. 
''Is it your majesty's wish," said Mattzahn, sol- 
emilj, *^that all these noble guests shall be wit- 
oeMes? I am commanded by my royal master to 
dEOumd a private audience." 
** Dnw the curtain ! " said the lung. 
Coant Briihl, with trembling fingers, drew the 
golda cord, and the heavy curtains fell to the 
groond. They were now completely separated 
from the guests. 

^And now, count," said the king, taking his 
KBt by his proud, silent queen, ^ speak." 

Bowing profoundly. Count Mattzahn drew a dis- 
patdi from his pocket, and read in a loud, earnest 
wice. 

K was a manifesto from the King of Prussia, 
viHteB by lumselfj and addressed to all the Eu- 
npeui courts. In it, Frederick denied being ao- 
[ tttted by any desire of conquest or gain, but de- 
daied that he was compelled to commence this 
vv to which Austria had provoked him by her 
. Buiy and prolonged insults. 

There was a pause when the count finished read- 
^ Upon the gentle, amiable countenance of 
■ the king there was now an angry look. The 
fieeD was indifferent, cold, and haughty; she 
>Nnied to have paid no attention whatever to 
CWt Mattzahn, but, turning to the princess at 
W sideiy she asked a perfectly irrelevant ques- 
tin, which was answered in a whisper. 

Ooontess Briihl dared not raise her eyes ; she 
^ not wish her faithless lover. Count Mattzahn, 
^vhose cunning political intrigues she now perfectly 
mdentood, to see her pain and confusion. The 
piinee-dector, well aware of the importance of 
^ hour, stood at the king's side ; behmd him 
wag Count Bruhl, whose handsome, sparkling 
cotmtenance was now deadly pale. 

Ol)posite to this agitated group, stood the Pruf»- 
te ambassador, whose haughty, quiet appear- 
ttoe presented a marked contrast. His clear, 
pierehkg glance rested upon each one of them. 



and seemed to fathom every thought of their 
souls, ffis tall, imposing form was raised proud • 
ly, and there was an expression of the noblest sat- 
isfaction upon his countenance. After waiting 
some time in vain for an answer, he placed the 
manifesto before the king. 

** With your majesty's permission, I will now 
add a few words," said he. 

" Speak ! " said the king, laconically. 

"His majesty, my royal master/' continued 
Count Mattzahn, in a loud voice, "has commis- 
sioned me to give your majesty the most quiet- 
ing assurances, and to convince you that his 
march through Saxony has no purpose inimi- 
cal to you, but that he only uses it as a passway 
to Bohemia." 

The king's countenance now became dark and 
stem, even the queen lost some of her haughty 
indifiference. 

" How ? " said the king ; "Frederick of Prussia 
does us the honor to pass through our land with- 
out permission? He intends coming to Sax- 
ony?" 

"Sire," s^d Mattzahn, with a slight smile, "his 
mtgesty is already there! Yesterday his army, 
divided into three columns, passed the Saxon bor- 
ders I" 

The king rose hastily from his seat. The queen 
was deadly pale, her lips trembled, but she re- 
mained silent, and cast a look of bitter hatred 
upon the ambassador of her enemy. 

Count Bruhl was leaning against his chair, 
trembling with terror, when the king turned to him. 

" I ask my prime miuister if he knows how far 
the King of Prussia has advanced into Saxony ? " 

" Sire, I was in perfect ignorance of this un- 
heard-of event The King of Prussia wishes to 
surprise us in a manner worthy of the most skilful 
ma^cian. Perhaps it is one of those April jests 
which Frederick II. is so fond of practising." 

" Your excellency can judge for yourself," said 
Count Mattzahn, earnestly, " whether the takmg 
of towns and fortresses is to be considered a jest. 
For, if I am rightly informed, you have this day 
received two dispatches^ informing you of my 
royal master's line of march." 

"How?" said the king, hastUy; "you were 
aware of this, count, and I was not informed? 
You received important dispatches, and I was not 
notified of it?" 

"It is true," said the count, much embarrassed. 
" I received two couriers. The dispatches of the 
first were handed to me the same moment your 
majesties entered my house ; I received the other 
just as Count Mattzahn arrived. I have, there- 
fore, read ndther." 
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" With your xn^jestj^s permiBsion," said Count 
Mattzahn, ** I will inform jou of their contents.*' 

" You will be doing me a g^rcat senrice/' said 
the king, earnestly. 

'^The first dispatch, aire, contained the news 
that his majesty the King of Prussia had taken 
without resistance the fortresses of Torgau and 
Wittenberg ! " 

A hollow groan escaped the king as he sank in 
his chair. The queen became paler than before. 

*< What more ? '' said the king, gloomily. 

** The second dispatdi,*' continued Count Matt- 
zahn, smilingly, "faiformed his excellency Count 
Briihl that the King of Prussia, my noble and yio- 
toriooB master was pressing forward, and had also 
taken Lcipsic without the slightest resistance I *' 

**How I " said the king, ** he is in Leipsic ? " 

**Sire, I think he was there,'' said Count Matt- 
zahn, laughing ; *^ for it seems that the Prussians, 
led by their king, have taken, the wings of the 
morning. Frederick was in Leipsio when the 
courier left — ^he must now be on his way to Dres- 
den. But he has commissioned me to say that his 
motive for passing through Saxony is to see and 
request your majesty to take a neutral part in this 
war between Austria and Prussia." 

^'A neutral parti" said the kmg, angrily, 
" when my land is invaded without question or 
permission, and peace broken in this inexplicable 
manner. Have you any other message, count ? " 

** I have finished, sire, and humbly ask if you 
have any answer for my sovereign ? " 

** Tell the king, your mast^, that I will raise 
my voice throughout the land of Germany to com- - 
plain of this unheard-of and arbitrary infringe- 
ment of the peace. At the throne of the German 
emperor I will demand by what right the King 
of Prussia dares to enter Saxony with his army 
and take possession of my cities. You can de- 
part, sir ; I have no further answer for his majes- 
ty!" 

The count, bowing reverentially to the king and 
queen, left the royal tent. 

Every eye was fixed upon the prime minister. 
From him alone, who was considered the soul of 
the kingdom of Saxony, help and counsel was ex- 
pected. All important questions were referred to 
him, and all were now eagerly looking for his de- 
cision. But the powerful favorite was in despair. 
He knew how utterly impossible it was to with- 
stand the King of Prussia's army. Every arrange- 
ment for this war had be^i made on paper, but in 
reality little had been accomplished. The army 
was not in readiness I The prime minister had 
been in want of a few luxuries of late, and had, 
therefore, as he believed there would be no war 



until the following spring, reduced it H« 
how little Saxony was prepared to battle 
the King of Prussia's discipiiDed troc^s, and 
ambassador's friendly assnranoes did not 
him. 

^'Well, count," said the king, after a 
pause, "how is this strange request ci 
II., that we should remain neutral, to be •••{ 
swered ? " J 

Before the count was able to answer, the qoMJ 
said, in a loud voice : 

"By a declaration of war, my husband 1 
is due to your honor. We have been insnlted; J 
therefore becomes you to throw down thei 
to your presumptuous adversary." 

"We will continue this oonversatiQn ti^ 
apartments," said the kiL^ rising; "this li. 
place for it. Our beautiful feast has ben 
turbed in a most brutal manner. Count 
notify the difibrent ambassadors that, in an ! 
I will receive them at my palace." 

"This hour is mine!" thought the qusflB^J 
she arose ; " in it I will stimulate my hi 
soft and gentle heart to a brave, warlike 
he will yield to my prayers and tears.** She i 
the king's arm with a gay smUe, and Iflft 
tent, followed by the princes, and the host lift] 
hostess. 

Silently they passed the festive tables, ftnj 
which the guests had risen to greet thon.. 
courtiers sought to read in their oountenanMii 
solution of that riddle which had ooeupied. 
since the arrival of the Prussian ambassador, i 
about which they had been anxiously %W*ft/j 

But, upon the queen's countenance these' 
now her general look of indifference. It is Iqii] 
the king was not smiling as was his wont ' 
amongst his subjects, but his pleasant countfooi^j 
betrayed no fioar or sorrow. The queen nii% 
tained her exalted bearing; nothing had paoiwd||j 
bow her proud head. 

After the royal guests had left. Count BiilU It) ! 
turned. He also had regained his usual serqptt^ 
With ingenious friendliness he turned te A 
guests, and while requesting them, in a flattajV 
manner, to continue to grace his wife*8 flU to 
their presence, demanded for himself leave of A 
senoe. Then passing on, he whispered here 0^ i 
there a few words to the different ambassadfl^y t 
They and the count then disiq)peared. 1 

The fete continued quietly; the musie reoQI^ ' 
menced its gay, melodious sounds, the birds fii^ 
oiled their songs, and the flowers were as besnlt 
ful and as sweet as before. The jewels of Hf/k 
courtiers sparkled as brillianUy. Theur eyes alni: 
were not so bright, and the happy smile had kl^ 
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flieir lips. They were all wdghed down by a pre- 
lentlment that danger was hovering around them. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE ABCHITES ±1 DBXBDEIT. 

CJoTJOT Mattzahn^s prophecy came true. The 
lEQng of Prussia came to Dresden, and there, as in 
eroy other part of Saxony, found no resistance. 
Fear and terror had gone before him, disarming 
in opposition. The king and prince-elector were 
not accostomed to have a will of their own ; and 
Coant Bruhl, the favorite of fortune, showed him- 
B(3f weak and helpless in the hour of adversity, 
ft needed the queen's powerftil energy, and the 
fordbie representations of the French ambassador. 
Count BrogHo, to arouse them from their lethargy ; 
sad what Count Broglio's representations, and the 
({aeen^s prayers and tears commenced, hatred fin- 
ished. Count Briihrs sinking courage i^ose at the 
Hwu^t of the possibility of still undermining the 
Bng of Prussia, and putting an end to his victo- 
noQS march. It was only necessary to detain him, 
. to prevent Mm from reaching the Bohemian bor- 
ders, until the Austrian army came to their assist- 
nee^ nntil the French troops had entered and 
ttken possession of Prussia. Therefore, Count 
BraU sent courier after courier to Saxony's allies, 
to spread her cry for help to every friendly court. 
He then collected the army, ordered them to camp 
rt Pima/ which was very near the boundary of 
Bobemia, and, as it was gnarded on one side by 
fte Elbe, and on the other by high rocks, ap- 
peared perfectly secure. When these prepara- 
twM WjBre commenced, the count's courage rose 
considerably, and he determined to prove .himself 
»h«o, and to give the Saxon army the inspiring 
consciousness that, in the hour of danger, their 
Ung would be in their midst. 

The king therefore left for the fortress of Ko- 

iBgBtein, accompanied by Count Bruhl, leaving the 

vmy, consisting of about seventeen thousand men, 

tofoDow under the command of General Rutrosky, 

sod to encamp at the foot of Konigstein. Arrived 

tt KSoigatdn, where, they thought themselves 

pofectly secure, they gave themselves up to the 

&ee and careless life of former days. They had 

flolj changed thdr residence, not their character ; 

their dreams were of future victories, of the many 

provinces they would take from the King of Prus- 

^; and with this delightful prospect the old gay, 

hxmioQS, and wanton life was continued. What 

diflbrence (Md it make to Count Bruhl that the 



army was only provided with commissary stores 
for fourteen days, and that this time was almost 
past, and no way had been found to furnish them 
with additional supplies. The King of Pmssia 
had garrisoned every outlet, and only the King 
of Saxony's forage-wagon was allowed to pass. 

Frederick knew better than the Saxon generals 
the fearful, invincible enemy that was marching 
to the camp of Pima. What were the barricades, 
the palisades, and ambushes, by which the camp 
was surrounded, to this enemy ? This foe was in 
the camp, not outside of It^he had no need to 
climb the barricades— he came hither flying 
through the air, breathing, like a gloomy bird of 
death, his horrible cries of woe. This enemy was 
hunger — enervating, discouraging, demoralizing 
hunger ! 

The fourteen days had expired, and in the camp 
of Pima languished seventeen thousand men! 
The bread rations became smaller and smaller; 
but the third part of the usual meat ration was 
given; the horses' food also was considerably 
shortened. Sorrow and starvation reigned in the 
camp. Why should this distress Count Briihl ? 
He lived in his usual luxurious splendor, with 
the king. Looking out from his handsome 
apartments upon the valley lying at his feet, he ' 
saw on a little meadow by which the Elbe* was 
flowing, herds of cows and calves, sheep and 
beeves, which were tfhere to die, like the Saxon 
soldiers, for their king. These herds were for the 
royal table ; there was, therefore, no danger that 
the enemy visiting the army should find its way 
to the fortress. It was also forbidden, upon pain 
of death, to force one of these animals intended 
for the royal table, from their noble calling, and 
to satisfy therewith the hungry soldiers. Count 
Briihl could therefore wait patiently the arrival of 
the Austrian army, which was already in motion, 
under the command of General Brown. 

While the King of Poland was living gay and 
joyous in the fortress of Konigstein, the queen 
with the princes of the royal house had remained 
in Dresden ; and though she knew her husband's 
irresolute character, and knew tliat the King of 
Pmssia, counting upon this, was corresponding 
with him, endeavoring to persuade him to neutrali- 
tv, still she had no fears of her husband succumb- 
ing to his entreaties. For was not Count Briihl, 
the bitter, irreconcilable enemy of Pmssia, at his 
side? — and had not the king said to her, in a 
solemn manner, before leaving : ** Better that every 
misfortune come upon us than to take the part of 
our enemies!" The queen, therefore, felt per- 
fectly safe upon this pomt. She remwncd in Dres- 
den for two reasons : first, to watch the King of 
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Prussia, and then to guard the arehiyes^-those 
archives which contained the most precious treas- 
ures of Saxon diplomacy — the most important 
secrets of their allies. These papers were prized 
more highly by the queen than all the crown- 
jewels now lying in their silver oasltet; and though 
the keeping of the latter was given over to some 
one else, no one seemed brave enough to shield the 
former. No one but herself should guard these rich 
treasures. The state archives were placed in those 
rooms of the palace which had but one outlet, and 
that leading into one of the queen's apartments. 
In this room she remained—she took her meals, 
worked, and slept thero— there she received the 
princes and the foreign ambassadors — always 
guarding the secret door, of which she carried the 
key fastened to a gold chain around her neck. 
But still the queen was continually in fear her 
treasure would be torn from her, and the King of 
Prussia's seeming friendliness was not calculated 
to drive away this anxiety. It is true the king had 
sent her his compliments by Marshal Keith, with 
the most friendly assurances of his afifection, but 
notwithstanding this, the chancery, the colleges, 
and the mint department had been closed ; all the 
artillery and ammunition had been taken from the 
Dresden arsenal and carried to Magdeburg ; some 
of the oldest and worthiest officers of the crown 
had been dismissed; and the Swiss guard, in- 
tended for service in the palace, had been dls- 
armed. All this agreed but badly with the king's 
quieting assurances, and was calculated to in- 
crease the hatred of his proud enemy. She had, 
nevertheless, stifled her anger so far as to invite 
the King of Prussia, who was staying in the pal- 
ace of the Countess Morizinska, not far from his 
army, to her table. 

Frederick had declined this invitation. He re- 
mained quietly in the palace, whose doors were 
open to all, giving audience to all who desired it, 
listening to their prayers and granting their 
wishes. 

The Queen of Poland heard this with bitter an- 
ger ; and the more gracious the King of Prussia 
showed himself to the Saxons, the more furious 
and enraged became the heart of this princess. 

"He will turn our people from their true ruler," 
said she to Countess Ogliva, her first maid of 
honor, who was sitting at her side upon a divan 
placed before the princess's door. "This hypo- 
critical afifability will only serve to gain the 
favor of our subjects, and turn them from their 
duty.'> 

" It has succeeded pretty well," said the count- 
ess, sighing. " The Saxon nobility are continu- 
ally in the antechamber of this heretical king ; 



and yesterday sevenl of the dtj tirthodtiss, 
companied by the foreign ambMiftdon^ 
upon him, and he recdved them." 

" Yes, he receives every one ; he gives gay 
every evening, at which he laughs and Jokes 
rily. He keeps open house, and the poor 
assemble there in crowds to see him eat" 
Josephine sighed deeply. " I hate this 
changeable people I " murmured she. 

" And your majesty does well,*' said the e 
ess, whose wrinkled, yellow countenance was 
illuminated by a strange fire. **The apger 
God will rest upon this heretical nation that 
turned from her salvation, and left the 
mother church in haughty defiance. The 
of Poland cannot even appoint true Gal 
Christians as his officers^-every position of 
importance is occupied by heretics. But the 
uge will surely come again upon this sinfid 
pic and destroy them." 

The queen crossed herself and prayed ki a 
voice. 

The countess continued : "This Frederick iti9{^ 
ulates these heretical Saxons in their widced 
belief. He, who it is well known, lau^ tt( 
mocks at every religion, even his own— attendeiii 
yesterday, the Protestant church, to show WttfH^. 
pie that he is a protector of that church.** 

" Woe, woe to him I " said the queen. 

" With listening ear he attended to his fl04i&ii| 
preacher's sermon, and then loudly expressed M 
approval of it, well knowing that this preoober b.] 
a favorite of heretics in Dresden. This ciuntll 
king wished to give them another proof of fallfi^ ■< 
vor. Does your majesty wish to know of Al 
present he made this preacher ? " 

"What?" said the queen, with a moolcii| 
laugh. " Perhaps a Bible, with the marginal <k. . 
servations of his profligate friends^ Voltaire tf'l ' 
La Mettrie ? " 

"No, your mtgesty; the king sent tins leutd j. 
preacher a dozen botties of champagne I " - 

" He is a blasphemous sco£fbr, even with iki* * 
which he declares holy. But punishment vl 
overtake him. Already the voice of my exaM j 
nephew, the Emperor of Germany, is to be heirf ij 



throughout the entire land, commanding the Kii( 
of Prussia to return at once to his own kinpi^ 
and to make apologies to the King of Poland ff 
his late insults. It is possible that, in his haughV 
pride, Frederick will take no notice of this ecfi^ 
mand. But it will be otherwise with the geneitl* 
and commandants of this usurper. They htt** 
been commanded by the emperor to leave th^ 
impious master, and not to be the sharers of 1^ 
frightful crime." 
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**I fear,*' said Countess Ogliva, sighing, and 
Muiiig her eyes heavenward — *^ I fear Hbey will 
not Hsten to the Yoice of our good emperor.** 

**But they will hear the Toioe of his cannon,*' 
cM the queen, impetuously; *Hhe thunder of 
tor artillery and the anger of God will annlhi- 
kle them, and they will fall to the ground as if 

itrack hy lightning before the swords blessed by 

ovholy priests.*' 
The door of the antechamber was at this mo- 

BMni opened yiolently, and the queen*s chamber- 

Ub iqppeared upon its threshold. 
uTour migesty, a messenger from the Eang of 

ftiiflsia requests an audience," said he. 
The queen's brow became douded, and she 

bloBhed with anger. " Tell this messenger that I 

noot in ft condition to receive his visit, and 

that he must therefore impart to you his mes- 

Mge.*' 

''It is, no doubt, another of his hypocritical, 
(Hendly assurances,** said the queen, as the cham- 
beriainleft. **He has, no doubt, some evil de- 
rigD, and wishes to soothe us before he strikes.** 

The chamberlain returned, but his countenance 
wag now white with terror. 

''Weill*' sud the queen, "what is this mes- 
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"Ah, your m^esty,** stammered the trembling 
ooortier, " my lips would not dare to repeat it ; 
and I could nev^r find the courage to tell you 
vbat he demands.** 

'^What he demands I'* repeated the queen; 
"lias it oome to that, that a fordgn prince com- 
Mods in our land ? Go, countess, and in my 
Barney folly empowered by me, receive this King 
of Prassia's message ; then return, and dare not 
keep the truth from me.** 

Countess Ogliva and the ohamberliun left the 
Ofal apartment, and Maria Josephine was alone. 
Aod now, there was no necessity of guarding this 
ttak of proud quietude and security. Alone, 
vith ker own heart, the queen*s woman nature 
ee^aered. She did not now force back the 
teas which streamed from her eyes, nor did she 
npnes the sighs that oppressed her heart. She 
vie|it, and groaned, and trembled. But hearing a 
itep in the antechamber, she dried h&e eyes, and 
eSrin put on the proud mask of her royalty. It was 
^ eountess returning. 3owIy and silently she 
pined through the apartment. Upon her color- 
leia eoontenanoe there was a dark, angry expres- 
ihn, and a sooflftng smile played about her thin, 
NeUps. 

"The King of Prussia,** said she, in a low, 

^riti^Mrii^ voice, as she reached the queen, " de- 

nds that the key to the state archives be deliv- 



ered at once to his messenger, Mi^or von Yaup 
genham.*' 

The queen nused herseliP proudly from her seat 

" Say to this Mijor von Yangenheim, that he 
will never recdve this key 1 ** stud she, command 
ingly. 

The countess bowed, and left the room. 

" He has left,** said she, when she returned to 
the queen ; " though he said that he or another 
would return.** 

" Let us now consult as to what is to be done,*' 
said the queen. "Send for Father Guarini, so 
that we may recdve his advice.** 

Thanks to the queen*s consultation with her 
confessor and hev maid of honor, the King of 
Prussia's messenger, when he returned, was not 
denied an audience. This time, it was not Major 
von Yangenheim, but General von Wylich, the 
Prussian commandant at Dresden, whom Freder- 
ick sent. 

Maria- Josephine rec^ved him in the room next 
to the ai:chives, sitting upon a divan, near to the 
momentous door. She listened with a careless 
indifference, as he again demanded, in the king's 
name, the key to the state archives.. 

The queen turned to her maid of honor. 

" How is it that you are so negligent, countess ? ** 
said she ; " did I not tell you to answer to the 
messenger of the king, that I would give this key, 
which is the property of the Prince-Elector of 
Saxony, and which he intrusted to me, to no one 
but my husband?" 

" I had the honor to fUlfil your maje3ty*s com- 
mand,** said the countess, respectfully. 

" How is it, then,** said she, turning to General 
von Wylich, " that you dare to come again with 
this request, which I have already answered ? ** 

" Oh, may your majesty graciously pardon me,*' 
cried the general, deeply moved ; " but bis majes- 
ty, my king and master, has given me the sternest 
commands to get the key, and bring him the 
papers. I am therefore under the sad necessity to 
beseech your majesty to agree to my master's will.** 

" Never I ** said the queen, proudly. " That door 
shall never be opened ; you shall never enter it.** 

"Be merciful I dare not leave here without 
fulfilling my master*s commands. Have pity on 
my despair, your majesty, and give me the key to 
that door.'* 

" Listen ! I shall not ^ve you the key,** said 
the queen, white and trembling with anger ; " and 
if you open the door by force, I will cover it with 
my body ; and now, sir, if you wish to murder the 
Queen of Poland, open the door.*' And raising 
her proud, imposing form, the queen placed her- 
self before the door. 
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** Mercy I mercy I queen," cried the general ; " do 
not force me to do something terrible; do not 
make me guilty of a crime against your sacred 
loyalty. I dare not return to my king without 
these papers. I therefore implore your majesty 
humbly, upon my knees, to deliver this key to 



« 






me. 

He fell upon his knees before the queen, hum- 
bly supplicating her to repent her decision. 

*^ I will not give it to you,'* said she, with a 
triumphant smile. **I do not move from this 
dooc; it shall not bo opened." 

General Wylich rose from his lowly position. 
He was pale, but there was a resolute expression 
upon his countenance. Looking upon it, you 
could not but see that he was about to do some- 
thing extremely painful to his feelings. 

^ Queen of Poland," eud he, in a loud, firm 
voice, '*I am commanded by my king to bring 
to him the state archives. Below, at the castle 
gate, wagons are in attendance to receive them ; 
they are accompanied by a detachment of Prus- 
sian soldiers. I have only to open that window, 
sign to them, and they are here. In the ante- 
chamber are the four officers who came with mo ; 
by opening the door, they will be at my side." 

" What do you mean by this ? " said the queen, 
in a faltering voice, moving slightly from the door. 

** I mean, that at any price, I must enter that 
room. If the key is not given to me, I will call 
upon my soldiers to break down the door; as 
they have learned to tear down the walls of a for- 
tress, it will be an easy task ; that if the Queen 
of Poland does not value her high position suffi- 
ciently to guard herself against any attack, I will 
be compelled to lay hands upon a royal princess, 
and lead her by force from that door, which my 
soldiers must open ! But, once more, I bend my 
knee, and implore your majesty to preserve me 
from this crime, and to have mercy on me." 

And again he fell upon his knees supplioating 
for pity. 

" Be merciful I be merciful I" cried the queen's 
confessor and the Countess Ogliva, who both knew 
that General Wylich would do all that he had said, 
and had both fallen on their knees, adding their 
entreaties to his. "Your miy'eety has done all 
that human power can do. It is now time to 
guard your holy form from insult. Have mercy 
on your threatened royalty." 

"No, not" murmured the queen, "I cannot! 
I cannot I Death would be sweet in comparison 
to this humiliating defeat" 

The queen's confessor, Father Guarini, now rose 
from his knees, and, approaching the queen, he 
said, in a solemn, commanding voioe : 



" My doqghter, by virtue of my {wotata, jii 
servant of the holy mother dravdh, io whmi 
due obedienoe and trust, I oomnMiid jom It 
liver up to this man the key of this doev;" ' 

The queen's head fi^ apoa her t»reMt, end 
low, convulsive groans eseeped her. Tban, 
a hasty movemoat, she severed the key ftoBk \ 
chain. -f] 

" I obey you, my fkther," said she. ^ Tb«iJ 
the key, general ; thie room oan now be entwdl"! 

General Wylich took the key, klsdng 
tially the hand that gave it to him. He thn 
to her, in a voioe fhll ci emotion : 

" I have but this Ust fiivor to ask of year w$i] 
jesty, that you will now leave this romn, so 
my soldiers may enter it" 

Without answering, the qoeen, aooonxptiM] 
her confessor and maid of honor, lefi the ipvlij 
mcnt. 

" And now," said the queen to Ooontesa Og^i 
as she entered her reception-room, " send 
gers at once to all the foreign ambassadorf, 
tell them I command their presence." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

SAXONT nUHILLiTED. 

A HALF an hour later the ambassadora of IVaui^ 
Austria, HolUind, Russia, and Sweden, wen ai- 
sembled in the queen's reception-room. At 
queen was there, pale, and trembling with ingia' 
With the proud pathos of misfortune^ and ki'' 
miliated royalty, she apprised them of the n» 
peated insults she had endured, and commaaM 
them to write at once to thdr different courts, Im- 
ploring theb ^rulers to send aid to her tiat^ 
threatened kingdom. 

"And if these princes," sud she, impetaoiiily» 
^ help us to battle against this usurper, in defiflirir ij 
ing us they will be defending^their own rights ui ^ 
honor. For my cause is now the canae of d '\ 
kings ; for if my crown falls, the foundatioA d ^ 
their thrones will also give way. For this Btlii ! 
Margrave (tf Brandenburg, who calls himself Kial 
of Prussia, will annihilate us all if we do not nfal ' 
him in advance. I, for my part, swear him a pe^ 
petual resistance, a perpetual enmity I I will p«^ 
ish willmgly in this fight if only my insalte are i^ 
venged and my honor remains untarnished. Heal' 
en, therefore, to acquaint your courts with aft 
that has occurred here." 

" I will be the first to obey your miy'esty,** 9t3A 
I the French ambassador, Oount BrogUo, approadi- 
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ng tiia queen. '* I will vcpett your words to my 
CKtItod jsavtar; I.wiil portray to your mAJesty'B 
loftly danghteTf the Daii{iiiiie of IVaiioe, tbe sof- 
lerings her rojai mollier has endured, and I know 
the will atraia every nerre to send yoa aid. With 
your gradons perrnxsaoa, I will now i»ke my 
kayev for to-day I ertait for Paiis.** 

^To Paris 1" ened &e queen; *< would you 
lea^re my court in the hour of misfortune t " 

^ J would be the lost to do this, uidess forced by 
necessity," said the count; **but the King of 
l^rassia has just dismissed me, aad sent me my 
passport! " 

'^ Tour passport I dismissed you ! " repeated the 
queen. ** flare I heaad aright? Do you speak 
•f tiie King of Prussia ? Has he then made him- 
idfJCogofflaxoBy?" 

Before' any one had time to answer the queen's 
ptunful questions, the door was opened, and the 
king's ministers entered ; beside them was to be 
seen the pale, terrified countenance of Count 
Leuke, the king's chamberlain. 

Slowly and silently these gentlemen passed 
through the room and approached the queen. 

" We have come," said Count Hoymb, bowing 
lowly, " to take leave of your majesty." 

The queen fell slightly back, and gazed in ter- 
ror at the four ministers standmg before her with 
bowed heads. 

" Has the king, my husband, sent for you ? 
Are you come to take leave of me before starting 
to Konigstein f " 

^ No, your nugesty ; we come because we have 
been dismissed from our offices by the King of 
Prussia." 

The queen did not answer, but gazed wildly at 
the sad countenances about her ; and now she fixed 
a searching glance Upon the royal chamberlain. 

"Well, and you?" said she. "Have you a 
message for me from my husband ? Are you &om 
Ednigstein?" 

"Tes, your majesty, I come from Eomgstein. 
But I am not a bearer of pleasant news. I am 
sent to Dresden by the King of Poland to request 
of the King of Prussia passports for himself and 
Count Briihl. The king wishes to visit Warsaw, 
ond is the^ore desirous of obtaining these 
passports." 

" Ah I " said the queen, sighing, " to think that 
my husband reqiures permission to travel in his 
own kingdom, and that he must receive it from 
ouroiemy! Well, have you obeyed the king's 
command, Count Leuke ? Have you been to the 
Dug of Prussia and received the passports ? " 

''I mB witii tiw King of Prusda," said the 
eoiH%S»!|iftlMNlE voibei 



"WeU, what more?" 

" He r^sed me t He does not give his consent 
to this visit." 

" Listen, listen t" said the queen, wildly ; " hear 
the fresh insult thrown at our crown ! Can €rod 
hear this and not send His lightning to destroy this 
heretical tyrant ? Ah, I will raise my voice ; it 
shall be a cry of woe and lamentation, and shall 
resound throughout all Europe; it shall reaeh 
every throne, and every one shali hear my voice 
calling out: *Woet woe! woe to us all; our 
thrones are tottering, ihey wilt surely fall if we do 
not ruin this evilrdoer who threatens us all ! ' " 

With a fearM groan, the queen fell fkinting into 
the arms of Countess Ogliva. But the sorrows 
and humiliations. of this day w^e not the only 
ones experienced by Maria Josephine from her 
victorious enemy. 

It is true her cry for help resounded throughout 
Europe. Preparations for war were made in many 
places, but her allies were not able to prevent the 
fearful blow that was to be the ruin of Saxony. 
Though the Dauphine of France, daughter of the 
wretched Maria Josephine, and the mother of the 
unfortunate King of France, Louis XVI., threw 
herself at the feet of Louis XY., imploring for help 
for her mother's tottering kingdom, the French 
troops came too late to prevent this disaster. Even 
though Maria Theresa, Empress of Austria, and 
niece to the Queen of Saxony, as her army were in 
want of horses, gave up all her own to carry the 
cannon. The Austrian cannon was of as little 
help to Saxony as the French troops. 

Starvation was a more powerful ally to Prussia 
than Austria, France, Russia, and Sweden were to 
Saxony, for in the Saxon camp also a cry of woe 
resounded. 

It was hunger that compelled the brave Saxon 
General Rutrosky to capitulate. It was the same 
cause that forced the King of Saxony to bind him- 
self to the fearful stipulations which the victorious 
King of Prussia, after having tried in vain for 
many years to gtdn an ally in Saxony, made. 

In the valley of Lilienstein the first of that 
great drama, whose scenes are engraved in blood 
in the book of history, was performed, and for 
whose further developments many sad, long years 
were necessary. 

In the valley of Lilienstein the Saxon army, 
compelled to it by actual starvation, gave up their 
arms ; and as these true, brave soldiers, weeping 
over their humiliation, with one hand laid down 
their weapons, the other was extended toward 
their enemies for bread ! 

Lamentation and despair reigned in the camp at 
Lilienstein, and there, at a window of the caatla 
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of Kdnigstein, stood the Prince-Eleotor of Saxony, 
with his ftvorite Count BrOhl, witnesses to their 
misery. 

After these fearfui humiliations, by which Fred- 
erick punished the Saxons for thdr many inr 
triguee, by which he revenged liimself for thdr 
obstinate enmity, their proud superiority— after 
these humiliations, after their complete defeat, the 
King of Flrussia was no longer opposed to the 
King of Saxony^s journey. He sent him the desired 
passports; he even extended their number, and 
not only sent one to the king and to Count Briihl, 
but also to the Countess Briihl, with the express 
command to accompany her husband. He also 
sent a pass to Countess Ogliva, compelling this 
bigoted woman to leave her mistress. 

And when the queen agam raised her cry of 
woe, to call her allies to her aid, the King of 



Prussia answered her with tiie Tictorioos 
of the battle of Losovits, ih« lizBt battle fo 
this war, and In which the Pmadaot, led by i 
king, performed wonders of braTery, and 
fbr the third time the tremendooB Anstrian 
under the command of Oeneral Brown. 

«' Never," says IVederick, *<slnoe I have 
the honor to command the Fnadaa troops, 
they performed sodi deeds of daring as to4ay.* ' 

The Austrians, In viewing these deeds, 
out: 
^ We have found again the old Pmsslanst'* 
And still they fought so bravely, that the 
sians remarked hi amaaement : 
** These cannot be the same Anstiiaos I '* 
This was the first act of that great 
enacted by the European natioiiay aad of 
King Frederick n. was tlia hero. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE MACDXK OF BRUNBN. 

on was just setting, throwing its crimson 
»on the waters of the Rhine, which ap- 
to flow like a river of blood between the 
eadows on either side of it 

the little village of Briinen, whose red 
"S were visible above a group of oak and 
rees, the sound of the evening bell was 
eminding the pious peasants, engaged in 

and garnering their golden com, of the 
* devotion. 

the sweet sounds of the bell mingled the 
mountain yodd of the cowherd, who had 
icended the little hUl yonder, with his herd 
- here and there in picturesque confusion, 
be green meadow in the foreground, the 
f the village were pasturing, strictly guard- 
1 large white dog, whose stem, martial 
lot the slightest movement among his amiy 
T to discipline, escaped. As soon as one of 
)p committed to his care left the fold and 
hed the field where the reapers were mow- 
corn, which was bound at once in sheaves 
' maidens, the stem Fhylax barking, growl- 
I snarling, rushed after the audacious wan- 
ho sought to appease the anger of his in- 
e overseer by a speedy return. 
>ld shepherd, sitting not far off upon a lit- 
ien stool, with his long, silver hair falling 
dm, was engaged in weaving a graceful 
of some meadow roots ; at every bark of 
'lax he looked up and smiled his approval 
feithful steward; occasionally he gazed 
he meadow at the rei^rs and busy maid- 
n there came upon his venerable old coun- 

an expression of great interest, 
well he might be pleased with what he saw 



there; for that tall, sturdy youth, standing in the 
wagon, wuting with outstretched anns to catch 
the sheaves which are skilfully thrown him ; that 
youth with the bright rosy face, the sparkling eye, 
the full red Up, upon which there is always a 
merry smile, the ivory white teeth— 4hat youth is 
his beloved son, Charles Henry. And yonder 
maiden, not far from the wagon, binding up the 
com, in whose tall, proud form, in spite of her 
plain peasant-gown, there is something imposing ; 
that maiden with the youthful, blooming, lovely 
face, is his son's betrothed ; whom all in the village 
called the beautiful Anna Sophia, and for whose 
love Charles Henry was envied by all the village 
boys. It is tme she was a penniless orphan, but 
in her busy, industrious hands there was a better 
and surer treasure than in a purse of gold, and her 
ability and goodness would be a much better dow- 
ry to her husband ; for Anna Sophia Detzloff could 
do almost every thing, and the villagers knew not 
whether to respect her more for her great knowl- 
edge, or love her more for her kind, good heart. 
Anna could read and write like a school-teacher. 
She wrote every letter wMch the women of the 
village sent to thdr sews and husbands, now far 
away with the King of Prussia's army, and read 
to them the answers ; and in so beautiful and win- 
ning a manner did she read them, that to the happy 
women it almost seemed as if they were hearing 
the voices of their loved ones. But, notwithstand- 
ing her learning, she was weU versed in every sort 
of work that beseemed a woman. None in the 
village could prepare more delightful dishes than 
she ; no one could equal her beautiful, rapid sew- 
ing and knitting. Anna Soplda learned all these 
things from her mother, who had lived and 
worked for many long years in Briinen. Her 
fikther had been the village school-teacher, and it 
was owing to his diligence and activity that the 
women could now receive letters firom th^r sons 
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and husbands. He had taught the boys to read 
and write ; and though the girls did not leom, the 
example of his daughter showed that it was not 
owing to inability, but for a want of time and de- 
sire. From her mother, Anna had learned all her 
womanly duties. She had taught her to be amia- 
ble, ready with help for all, kind and sympathet- 
ic, and to strive by her good deeds to gain the 
love of her fellow-creatures. 

A joyous family had lived in the little village 
school-house ; though they had poverty and want 
to fight against, these three happy human be- 
ings did not consider this a misfortune, but a 
necessary evil of life. They loved each other, 
and when the parents looked upon the lovely, rosy 
countenance of thdr only child, they did not per- 
ceive that their bread was hard and heavy, they 
did not miss the butter and cheese without which 
the rich villagers seldom took a meal. And when, 
on Sundays, Anna went with her parents to church, 
in the faded red skirt, neat white body, and black 
bodice, which had been her mother*s wedding- 
dress, she heard the boys whisper amongst them- 
selves about her beauty and sweetness, and cast- 
ing her eyes down with timid blushes she did not 
perceive the jeering smiles of the other girls who, 
though not as pretty, were proud that they were 
richer and better dressed than the school-teacher's 
daughter. 

But Death, in his inexorable manner, had dis- 
turbed this modest happiness. In a year he took 
the schoolmaster Detzloif and his wife iVom the 
little house which, to any one else, would have ap- 
peared a pitiful hut, but which, to them, seemed a 
paradise. In one year Anna became an OTp|ian ; 
she was entirdy alone in the worid, and, after she 
had given to her dear departed ones the tribute 
of her sorrows and tears, she had to arouse her- 
self and create a new fUture. After death only, 
the villagers became aware of the great worth 
o{ the departed, they now admitted to the full 
the school-teacher's merits, and were anxious to 
pay to the daughter the debt owing to the 
father. As he had died partly firom starvation, 
sorrow, and work, they wished to prove them- 
selves generous to his daughter, and preserve her 
Arom the want and misery which had caused the 
death of her parents. 

But Anna Sq»hia would be dependent on no one. 
To those who came in the name of the villagers 
to notify her that she would receive from them a 
monthly allowance, she showed her able hands, 
her brown, mnsoolar arms, and, raising her spaik- 
Ung 6768 proudly to the new Bchool-teaoher, she 
■aid: 

**From these alone will I receive help; they 




shall give me food and clothing ; on them 
will I be dependent." She then went to 
work. The rich burgher of the Tillage 
gladly have taken so smart and industrious a 
into his house and paid her handsomely for 1 
services. But Anna Sophia declared prodff] 
that, though she was willing to work, she woritl 
be no slave ; that she would sell her hands, M'| 
not her freedom. 

Another house had been built and fiimishediri 
the school-teacher, because there was danger of] 
the old one, in which the Detzloff fanuly had IM^ \ 
falling to pieces. 

Anna Sophia, by the sale of some of the tvnt\ 
turc, had bought the old, dilapidated hutforfae^] 
self. And there, in her hours of leisure, she 
over the happy past There shfl felt that riiewii'1 
still with her parents, and pot alone and orphsMij 
In the morning, before leaving her home to go it] 
her daily work, she entered the little gardaLttj 
the back of the hut, where in the arbor, laden ^ 
dark-red blossoms, were the three chairs her: 
had woven in his idle moments, and the 
hewn deal table made by his axe. . She took 
seat for a moment upon the chair standing m ff i 
centre, and laid one hand upon the one to einS | 
side of her. Thus she had sat in the past, m^ 
her hands clasped in those of her parents. Af 
Rhine flowed on as melodiously as before in jk 
dim distance, the trees were as green, the flomA 
and blossoms as sweet, the sky as blue. Ital 
was no change ; all around her was as in fonHf 
days, except these jempty chairs. But Anna lift 
only to close her eyes to see the beloved forms dC 
her departed parents, to feel the pressure of tbrffi 
hands, and to hear them addresring her, in tonil. 
which love alone could have uttered, love akof 
understood. Then saying aloud, *' Gk)od-morDliiC|^ \ 
mother 1 Good-morning, father I " she rose, wftif, 
closed eyes, from her seat, and hastened fioift 
the arbor vrith the pleasant thought that she mi 
followed by the loving gaze of her parents. 8Bi 
did not turn once, for tiien she would have sett 
that the arbor was empty, and she wished topHN 
serve the sweet delusion to be the brighter ai ' 
happier at her day's work. When, during ^ 
day, she saw the burgher's wife surrounded by ber 
bloondng daughters, she would say to herself: **! 
also have a father and mother at home, uid tb^. 
await me ! " Then, when her day's work was (br 
ished, she hastened with a flying step to her hooM^ 
whose solemn stillness resounded for her with tiii. 
dear-loved voices of the past. Opemng the bed* 
room of her parents, she cried: " Good-ni{jiil| 
mother ! Good-mght, father t " Then she climbed 
up to her little attic, which had been her father'! 
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Qfite room, and whidh, whaa she was with him, 
luid called a little spot of Eden. There stood 
i writijig-teble^ and above it the book-case, which 
Id her most precious treasures, her father's li- 
•ry. From the window liie Rhine could be 
en neandeiing along the smooth green meadows, 
nally lottng itself between the distant bills. 
Her father had left hw this blessed little spot, 
od hither she fled when her heavy day's woric 
rfts over. There of an ev^iing she stood, gazing 
houghtfully out into the darkening twilight, and 
here daily she greeted the rising sun, repeating 
ilond her sMMnung pray^. Then with eager 
MHids she took from the book-case one of the large 
Uioi.. From these books Anna Sophia drew all 
fier knowleclge. And when, during the long win- 
ter eveningB^ the village girls were busy spinning, 
iht wonid tell them the stories she had read, no 
band was idle, no eye drooping. She was looked 
upon as the guardian angel of the village ; she 
some remedy, some alleviation for every ill- 
every pain. In a sick-room, she was all 
ti»t a nurse should be, kind, loving, patient, and 
gptie. She was beloved by all, and all the vil- 
lage boys sought to gain her hand. For a long 
tine she would listen to none of them, and flew in 
terror from those who broached the subject. 
• How the youngest son of the old shepherd Busch- 
nisui had finally won her heart, she did not her- 
•stf know. It is true, he was the handsomest, 
hwtmade boy in the village, but it was not for 
ttis ttaft she lunred. him ; for she had known him 
kig ago, and had been perfectly indi£B^rent to 
hiiB|iiitilw2tfaia the last ^.£bw weeks. Why was 
It? Because he loved her so dearly, and had told 
We be would die if she did not listen to him. 
Ibiy others had done and said the same thing, 
lit it had never moved her sensibiUtiea, nor had 
tkir threats terrified her. What, then, had won 
ka soldi proud heart ? 

The old shepherd had been the occasion of 
ttw frequently meetix^ each other. For some 
VMki she bad been in the habit, when her day's 
voA was over, of reading to hhn the daily paper, 
iWi the good4iearted burgher always sent to the 
<idrioao, who had six sons in the king's army; 
hhA givea his country six soldiers. Kneeling 
bj his side upon the meadow, Anna Sophia would 
fintiead to him, and then talk over the events of 
the war, and prophesy many a glorious victory. 
W then, Chades Henry, who worked on the 
>ttw fiuna with Anna, jcnned them, speaking en- 
tfanisstioaUy of the great, heroic king. In their 
iMpired love for thdr great sovereign, their hearts 
Mflrst met; he seemed to her a hero, because 
he had iSx brothers in Frederick's army ; she saw 



laurels upon his brow, won by his brothers upos 
the battle-field. She loved him for his brothers 
sake, and she was proud of being the bride of him 
of whom it was said, when he passed : ^^ It is the 
old man's dearest child^-6od preserve him to his 
father, whose only prop he is ! " The old shepherd 
was thinking of all this, as be sat in the midst of 
his flock upon the green meadow, gazing toward 
the corn-field in which Anna' Sophia and his son 
were at work. 

^*6od be prised!" murmured the old man; 
" that is the last sheaf; Anna will soon be with 
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mc. 

At last, the happy moment had come. The old 
shepherd folded his hands, and a silent prayer 
arose from his heart for his absent sons. He 
then rose from his lowly seat, and whistled to his 
faithful Phylax to follow. The flock arrived at 
the village, and were driven by the dog into the 
sheep-pen, from which was heard the tremulous 
bleating of the lambs, who were rejoicing over 
their dams' arrival. Father Buschman waited 
impatiently until the last sheep had entered, and 
then hastened toward the large farm-house to the 
left of the pen» 

Anna Sophia was just leaving the house, paper 
in hand, and advanced, with a cheerful smile, to 
meet him. 

"Father," said she, " I have the paper, and we 
are the first to read it. The good burgher and hia 
wife are in the country, and the overseer allowed 
me to take it. But, hear, father, he says he 
glanced over it hastily, and saw something about 
a Prussian victory." 

The old shepherd's face sparkled with joy, and 
he sought to draw Anna away with him. 

" Come, come, my child," said he, " tomy house, 
where it is still and quiet ; there we will read of 
our king's victories." 

But Anna shook her beautiful head. 

" No, father," said she, " it would not be right 
to read the paper alone to-day. The kmg's vic- 
tories belong to his people — ^to each one of his 
subjects ; and every heart will beat more proudly 
when it hears of them, and thank God that He 
has blessed the weapons of their king. It is not 
for us to keep this joy from our men and women. 
Charles Henry, with the overseer's permission, 
has already assembled the viUagers upon the open 
space under the beeph-trees. See! all are hast- 
ening with their work. Come, father, we must 
read to our neighbors and friends our king's vic- 
tories. A victory belongs to the whole village, 
buit should there ever be news of a lost battle, 
then, father, we will read it to ourselves." 

" God forbid that this should come to pass ! ' 
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said the old man, following Anna to tbe place of 
general meeting. 



CHAPTER II. 



NBW8 or BAITLB. 



The inhabitants of the village had already as- 
sembled on the square, under tbe great linden ; 
and as old Buschman now approached, support- 
ed by Anna Sophia's arm, they were joyfully 
greeted. 

Anna waved the paper like a white flag in the 
idr, and, hastening the old man forward impa- 
tiently, she exclaimed : 

" Our Idng has won a battle I *' 

Shouts of triumph were the result. 

" Did he whip the French, or the Austrians ? '* 
asked one of the peasants, as he drew close to 
Anna, and tried to seize the paper. 

Anna drew it back hastily. 

" The steward sent it to me, to read to the com- 
mumty, and I shall do so.** 

" Tell us, Anna," said another, '*has he beaten 
the Russians or the cunning Saxons ? I wish he 
could trample them all under foot." 

" He will, if he has not yet done so," cried old 
Buschman. '* Children, our king will conquer all 
his enemies ; he is a hero, and has only brave fel- 
lows to fight for him. Just think of the thirty 
noble boys that our village alone gave him ! " 

** Read, Anna, read ! " cried the curious crowd. 
And Anna, ready to please them, walked under 
the linden, and stepped upon the wooden bench 
that surrounded the tree. 

Father Buschman placed himself at her feet, 
and several old men and women followed his ex- 
ample. The young people gathered around in 
groups, and gazed respectfVilly at the youthful 
girl, whose bright, beautiful face glowed as if 
lighted by the evening sun. The little boys, who 
had followed their parents from curiosity, were 
amusing themselves in turning somersets. 

Anna now raised her voice and began to read 
in a bright tone. It was a brilliant and hisph^ng 
account of the battie of Losovitz, and Anna read 
it in breathless haste and burning cheeks. As she 
read how the Prussians were at first defeated by 
the powerfhl army of the Austrians under General 
Brown, whose terrific artillery sent death and ruin 
into the Prussian ranks, the women sobbed softly, 
and the men could hardly suppress their sighs. 
They breathed more Areely when they heard that 
the king, adopting a new expedient, advanced a 
part of his cavalry into the centre of his weak- 
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ened Infiintry, and Uras tamed the tide of ImHi 
Their courage fidkd on bearing that tidi 
tage was soon lost ; the enemy still 
unbroken columns, and afanost fbroed the Ttm 
slana to retreat The left whig of infiutiy, e* 
manded by the Duke of Bevem, which hid 
unceasingly, had exhausted their 
while the Austrian General Wled, who delli 
the post of Losovits, kept up a brisk 
ding. The Prussian warriors pleaded loudly Iff 
powder and shot. 

Anna stopped readfaig; her heart beat l(»i|ft 
she leaned her head against the tree and dosed Itf 
eyes in terror. The old people Bitting at her ill 
prayed and wept aloud, and iWmi the erowd AM 
arose sounds of grief and despair. la their l» 
ror they had forgotten that It was of a tteMf 
and not a defeat they were to hear, and tint ttl 
battie must at last have ended to their idfii 
tage. ' 

" Read on; Anna," said the old shepherd, ltd 
a long pause. ** Are we such oowards as nstH 
be able even to hear an account of this 
ous battle in which our sons were brave 
to fight?" 

" Read on, read on t " was heard here «i 
there. 

Anna unclosed her eyes and raised the piptt 
Breathless stillness reigned anew. Anna leid: 

" In this fearf\il moment the Duke of Beivi 
felt that a decisive step must be taken, «i 
springing hi front of his troops with drawn mniij 
he cried: <Boys, yon have no more unttk 
tion 1 Do not be discouraged ! Flgiit with yNT 
bayonets t ' These words, spoken by a brife mi 
beloved leader, gave heart to alL They doMi 
their ranks, and inspired by the example of thdP 
officer, attacked the enemy boldly. In vain Bk0 
Stahremberg hastened forward with his six W* 
talions — uselessly Baron Wied tried to ddted Al 
house of Losovitz in which his grenadiers had't^ 
ken refhge. Nothing could withstand the FNl* 
sians. Like a ra^g hurricane they fell npm thi 
enemy, who were forced to give way to then. A 
part of the Austrian force sprang into the flM^ ; 
and tried to save their lives by swinmdng. li* 
sovitz was fired, and all its defenders fled, fki 
Prussians had gained a complete victory.** * 

Anna Sophia could read no further. The d^ 
light of all was Intense— wives embraced thrfr 
husbands with tears of Joy— old men thankfll 
God aloud — and the boys, who had ceased lM 
play and been listening attentively, made boUer 
and higher somersets and shouted more luitily. 

* " ChaneteristioA of tbe Seven Tears* War,** voL ii 
P.88L 
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la Sophia alone said nothing. Her tall, slender, 
foil form was leaning against the tree — an in- 
red smile was on her tip, and her eyes, raised 
heaTen, beamed with h<^ fire. She stood as 
in a dream, and at first did not hear oM Busch- 
m ask her to read on. When he repeated his 
loest^ she was startled, and tamed her glance 
>wl7 down firom heayoi upon the joyfid crowd 
lat snrromided her. 

" What do you wish, father f " she asked. 
The old shepherd arose, and, taking his cap fix)m 
is gray head, said solemnly, '* Yon have read us 
f the yictory, Anna Sophia ; now read us of those 
ho gave thdr lives for it. Tell us of the dead.'' 
*'Ye8, read us a list of the dead)" eried the 
Ihecs, unooTering their heads respectfully. 
Anna sought for the list, and read slowly the 
■mes of the fallen. Their faces brightened more 
nd more; none belonging to them were dead, 
ttddoily Anna paused, and uttered a low cry ; 
ben looked at Father Busohman with a terrified 
xpvession. Perhaps the M man understood her, 
or be trembled a Uttle, and his head fell upon his 
MCMst ; but he raised it proudly agam. Looking 
QmoBt oommandingly at Anna, he said : 

*'Bead on, my daughter." 

But Anna could not read. The paper trembled 
ia her hand, and her face was pale as death. 

**Bead on," rq>eated the old man — *^ read on ; 
K, your fiither, command you to read ! " 

Anna si^ed deeply. "I will obey," she said, 
iBd casting a gjanoe of inexpressible sorrow at 
the old man, two new names fell from her lips 
ud tears to consecrate them. "Anton Busch- 
INI, Frederick Buschman," and Ihen taking ad- 
Hitage of tiie breathless stillness, she added : 
^Ihe two brothers were the first to attack the 
weny— 4hey died the death of heroes ! " She 
oened. The paper dropped from her trembling 
Imda and fell at the <dd man's feet 

The weeping eyes of the crowd were turned up- 
noid Buschman. As if crushed by the storm, 
^had staggered to the bench; he bowed his 
hud vfKm his breast that no one might see the 
expression of his face; his trembling hands 
dvped on his knees, made a touching picture of 
dot sorrow. 

His son Henry, who had been standing with 
tbe others, stepped softly to him, and kneeling 
dovD, put his arms around the old man's neck 
Ud spoke to him tenderly. 

The old man started up with terror — his glance 
Ivned fiom his son to the crowd, and met every- 
vhere sympathizing and troubled faces. *' Well," 
le asked, in a hard, rough voice, " why do you 
'e^f Did you not hear that my sons died the 



death of heroes ? Have they not fiillefL for their 
country and their king? It irould become us to 
weep if they were cowards and fled in battle. 
But Anna Sophia told us they died the death of 
heroes. Therefore, let us think of them with 
love and pride. * Blessed are the dead, for they 
see God ! » " 

He sank upon his knees and murmured low 
prayers for the repose of the dead, and now he 
wept for the first time. At his side knelt his son 
anid Anna Sophia ; and the crowd, overcome by 
emotion and sympathy, followed their example, 
and with bended knees murmured the pious pray- 
ers of the Church for the dead. , 

The solemn stillness was broken by the beating 
of drums and the tramping of horses. A compa- 
ny of infantry, headed by the drummer and fifer, 
marched up the street and approached the villa- 
gers, who, rising fh>m their knees, gazed anxiously 
at the troops. 

" They are Prussians," said the mayor, who was 
amongst the crowd. 

" They are Prussians," repeated the crowd, with 
brightening faces. 

Headed by the mayor, they went forward to 
meet and conduct them to the middle of the 
square, where they halted. The mayor thai ap- 
proached the officer and asked him what he de- 
sired. 

The officer, after making the drummer a sign, 
who beat the roll powerfully, drew out a roll 
of paper and unfolded it. The villagers pushed 
forward and waited with breathless attention. 
Close to the officer stood the old shepherd, next 
to him his son and Anna SopMa, who w^ star- 
ing, pale and trembling, at the officer, who now 
began to read. f 

This paper commanded the unmarried men of 
the village to place themselves under the king's 
flag, and to take their places in the ranks of those 
who fought for their country. Harvest was at an 
end, and the king could now demand the fighting 
men of villages and cities to join him and share 
with him his dangers and his victories. The offi- 
cer then commanded the mayor to give him early 
the next morning a list of the unmarried men in 
the village, that he might call them out and con- 
duct them to Cleve for further orders. 

A hollow murmur ran through the crowd when 
the officer had finished. The joyfhl and inspired 
emotion they had Just felt gave way to discontent 
and gloom. All had been ready to celebrate the 
victory, but found it far from desirable to enter 
the ranks. 

The old shephanl looked angrily at the despair- 
ing crowd, and an expression of pious peace spread 
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OYcr his venertble countenance. Turning to the 
officer, he said, Id a loud voice : 

'^ I had six sons in the army ; two fell in the 
battle of Losovitz, and my poor old heart still 
weeps for the dead ; but it la also content that the 
king calls for another sacrifice. I have one other 
son ; he is unmarried, has no one to take care of^ 
neither wife nor child nor his M father, for, thank 
God, I still have strength to support myael£ Go, 
then, my son Charles Henry, the king calls you ; and 
if it must be so, lie down like your brothers in' a 
heroic grave." 

lie ceased and laid his hand, as if with a bless- 
ing, upon his son^s head ; but Henry did not par- 
take of his father's enthusiasm. His face was 
pale as death, and his powerful frame trembled as 
if with fever. 

Anna Sophia saw it ; her beaming face paled, 
and her eye sank down with shame. 

The officer, who had noticed the dejection oi 
the people, wished to give them time to recover. 

"Leave every thing alone until to-morrow," he 
sud. '* To-morrow, sir mayor, you will hand me 
the list, and I am sure that the unmarried boys 
will obey their J^ing'a call with joy. Now, sir 
mayor, I beg you to conduct me to the court< 
house, where I will pass the night, and see that 
my soldiers find good quarters there, and. m the 
village." 

He nodded kindly to the people, and accompa- 
nied by the mayor, moved onward. The crowd 
followed them silently, and the gay village boys 
danced gleefully around the fine procession. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE CKRTI7ICATE OT ENLISTMENT. 

Anna Sophia returned to her solitary home in 
deep meditation, and not even in the stillness of 
her room could she regain her accustomed serenity 
and cheerfulness. Her thoughts were &r away ; 
for the first time her room appeared to her gloomy 
and deserted. The memories of the past did not 
now speak to her, and when she threw herself 
upon her bed, it was without having bid her par- 
ents good-night 

But even then she could find no rest. Strange 
visions were wafted befoie her waking eyes, won- 
derful dreams took hold of her senses. She saw 
her victorious king standii]^ before her, his 
sparkling eyes beckoning her to follow him. Then 
she saw herself in the front of an army, the fiut- 
tering banner in her hand, the glittering shield on 



her breast, foUofwed by many bmre wanfen^ 
were all gaiing proudly upon her. Aad ^gitda 
saw herselfl But now the was all al( 
the side of an open.grave, with a gapbg 
her breast, raising her weary eyet opwmrd and 
muring, with pale Hpe: "How sweet to die ftf 
country I " Then the brothers of her 
raised themselves slowly from amoiig the 
and signed to her to follow them. She 
hear them saying : '* Bereage oar death) dm 
brother is fhint^iearted I ** 

At this thought, she raised hersetf npm M 
couch. 

" He is a coward,^ murmored Ae ; ** I stir 
turn pale and tremble, and I felt as If a sword 
entered my heart and destroyed aH my lofS 
him. Yes, he is a ooward, and instead of 
at the thought ota batde^ he tranbles.'* 

She covered her ikce with her haadS} m if 
liide from the night tlie buning bhish of 
that mounted to her brow. Thus she sal 
hours motionless, as if listening to the ▼oiesi 
pering to her from within, undl the first glem 
mornings the first ray of sun sntered ths 
window to arouse her from her wakiiig drMttsA 

She sprang from her bed, aind dretfed iMsdf 
with trembling eagerness. The sua bad «lN^ 
and Charles Henry was no doobl alrea^hitti 
woods, at the place she had appointed to 
yesterday morning. When bidding him 
she had whispered to hhn to meet her MM' 
the morning at sunrise ; she dhi '.aot then kMt 
why she had appointed this murting. 
knew it was not the longing to pass an 
turbed hour with her lover that had aetnatled Itfi 
Anna had no such wish; her heart was too ftH 
her love too cold. She had only felt that Aii 
would have something to say to him ; she iMt 
not what herselfl < 

But now she well knew what she had to MQft 
it was all clear, and therefore she was happjp sdi 
cheerful It seemed' to her as if her soid hsi 
taken fiight, and as if there was a laric withis hB( 
sin^g songs of joy ; and with these feeBngs A^ '^' 
hastened down the road into the woods. 

At the appointed place stood Charles MmijR 
and as his betrothed approached him, so proud, # 
smiling, sparkling with beauty and youtii, h i|K 
peared to him that he had never seen her so stf 
qmsitely beautifhl; to her, as he advanced toA 
ingly to meet her, he had never seemed so sml^ 
so devoid of attractions. 

When they met, they looked at each other fi . 
amazement— ^ere was a change in both. ' > 

**Anna Sophia," said Charles Hairy at lail;^^^ 
sadly, '* yon have somethhig against me ! " 
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*'Yes," sud she, '*I have something agaunst 
yoa, otherwise I would not have appointed tlus 
meeting here, where we can be heard by no one. 
Were this that I have to tell you something good, 
something pleasant, all the world might stand by 
and hear it ; bat as it is something painful, it must 
be heard by you alone." 

She seated herself silently upon the ground, 
signing to Charles Henry to follow her example. 

" It was here,*' said Anna, hastily, ** that you 
first told me of your love." 

"Ye«, it was here, Anna," repeated he, "and 
you then told me that my love was returned, and 
that you would be my wife when we had saved 
enough to commence housekeeping. But still I 
have always felt that you were not kind to me, 
not as the other girls in the village are to their 
lovars. You have never permitted me to come 
under your window at night ; I have never been 
allowed to take you in my arms and kiss you 
tenderly, as the other boys do their sweethearts ; 
and. never, no never, have you given me a kiss 
unasked ; and, after all my entreaties, you kissed 
me only in the presence of my old father and 
his dog." 

" It is not in my nature to be very tender," said 
Anna, shrugging her shoulders. " I read in one 
of my books Litely a fairy tale, in which there 
was a young girl, of whom it was said that a bad 
fairy had bound her heart in iron, to prevent its 
fuU play ; the girl was constantly bewailing this 
fatality, saying, *I can only Uke, but never love.' 
Perhaps it is thus with m^, but I do not weep 
over it, like the foolish girl in the book." 

"And was this what you had to tell me?" 
asked Charles Henry, mockingly. 

She gave him a look that sent the jeering smile 
from his lip. 

"Ko, Charles Henry," said she, "this is not 
what I have to tell you." 

'* Well, what is it then, Anna, for this wounds 
me?" said he, impatiently. 

" Perhaps the other will do so also," said she, 
sadly. " But it must come out, I cannot suppress 
it Hear, Charles Henry, what I have to say, and 
if it is not true, forgive me. I fear you do not go 
willin^y into the army, and that your heart does 
not beat with joy at the thought of becoming a 
soldier." 

" You are right," said Charles Henry, laughing, 
"I do not go willingly; and how should it be 
otherwise ? it is a wild, disorderly life, and it strikes 
me it cannot be ri^tfor men who, our pastor says, 
should love each other like brothers, to vie in cut- 
ting off eadi ot|ier's limbs, and to fire upon each 
other without mercy or pity, as if one were the 
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butcher, the other the poor ox, who only resists 
because he does not wish to give up his life ; and 
in this case all would be the butchers, and none 
the oxen, therefore each one gives his stroke 
bravely to preserve his own life." 

" It would be sad if it were as you say," said 
Anna, shaking her head, " but it is not so. The 
true soldier does not think of his life ; he thinks of 
his. country, for which he will gladly shed his 
blood — of his king, to whom he has sworn to be 
true— and of the glory which he will gain for him- 
self!" 

Charles Henry looked hi amazement upon Anna 
Sophia's agitated countenance. 

" How do you know all this ? " said he. " Who 
has told you that these are soldiers' thoughts ? " 

" I have read of it in my books, Charles ^enry ; 
in one of them there is the history of a man 
whose name was Leonidas. He defended, with 
three hundred of his soldiers, agdnst many thou- 
sands of his enemy, a narrow passway. He well 
knew that he could not conquer ; his soldiers also 
knew it, but they- preferred death rather than the 
humiliation of laying down their weapons Imd 
praying for mercy. And every man of them died 
joyfully, giving up his life for his country." 

"Well, I must say they were fools!" cried 
Charles Henry, excitedly ; " if I had been there, 
I would not have done so— I would have sued for 
pardon." 

"Yes," said Anna Sophia, thoughtfully— " yes, 
I think you would have done as you say ; and I 
have been wondering all through the past night 
whether you would willingly and joyfully go to 
battle?" 

" I ? God forefend ; I wiU not go joyfully— -I 
will not go at all ! This morning I intend gomg 
to our pastor to receive from him a certificate, 
showing that I cannot join the army, as I have a 
decrepit old father to support, who would die with- 
out me." 

" Charles Henry, your father is not decrepit, nor 
very old, nor would he starve if you were not 
here, for he can support himself." 

" But he may, at any moment, become unable 
to help himself, and then he would need me ; I 
would have no rest day or night when far away, 
but would be thmking of my poor old father, 
Ijing sick and helpless in his hut, with no- one 
near to give him a piece of bread or a cup of 
water." 

" Let not this trouble you, Charles Henryj" said 
Anna, solemnly. " I swear to you that 1 will love 
him and care for him as a daughter. He shall' 
want for nothing; and when he can work no- 
longer, I am strong and healthy enough to work- 
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'* Hercj ! mercy ! queen,*' cried the general ; ** do 
not force me to do something terrible; do not 
make me guilty of a crime against your sacred 
loyalty. I dare not return to my king without 
these papers. I therefore implore your majesty 
humbly, upon my knees, to deliver this key to 
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me. 

He fell upon his knees before the queen, hum- 
bly supplicating her to repent her decision. 

" I will not give it to you,*' said she, with a 
triumphant smile. "I do not move from this 
dooc; it shall not be opened." 

General Wylich rose from his lowly position. 
He was pale, but there was a resolute expression 
upon his countenance. Looking upon it, you 
oould not but see that he was about to do some- 
thing extremely painful to his fedings. 

^ Queen of Poland,'* said he, in a loud, firm 
voice, " I am commanded by my king to bring 
to him the state archives. Below, at the castle 
gate, wagons are in attendance to receive them ; 
they are accompanied by a detachment of Prus- 
sian soldiers. I have only to op^i that window, 
sign to them, and they are here. In the ante- 
chamber are the four officers who came with me ; 
by opening the door, they will be at my side.** 

" What do you mean by this ? ** said the queen, 
in a faltering voice, moving slightly from the door. 

*^ I mean, that at any price, I must enter that 
room. If the key is not given to me, I will call 
upon my soldiers to break down the door; as 
they have learned to tear down the walls of a for- 
tress, it will be an easy task ; that if the Queen 
of Poland does not value her high position suffi- 
ciently to guard herself against any attack, I will 
be compelled to lay hands upon a royal princess, 
and lead her by force from that door, which my 
soldiers must open ! But, once more, I bend my 
knee, and implore your majesty to preserve me 
from this crime, and to have mercy on me.** 

And again he fell upon his knees supplioating 
for pity. 

** Be merciful I be merciful I ** cried the queen's 
confessor and the Countess Ogliva, who both knew 
that General Wylich would do all that he had said, 
and had both fallen on their knees, adding their 
entreaties to his. "Your majesty has done all 
that human power can da It is now time to 
guard your holy form from insult Have mercy 
on your threatened royalty.** 

**No, no!'* murmured the queen, **I oannott 
I cannot I Death would be sweet in oomp^riaon 
to this humiliating defeat** 

The queen*s confessor. Father Guarini, now rose 
from his knees, and, approaching the queen, he 
said, in a solemn, commanding voice : 



" Ky daughter, by vurtue of my profession, m t 
servant of the holy mother ohuroh, to whom is 
due obedience and trust, I command yon to 4e 
liver up to this man the key of this dooc^" 

The queen's bead fdl upon her breast, and M^ 
low, convulsive groans escaped her. Then, with 
a hasty movement, she severed the key from her 
chain. 

" I obey you, my father," said she, ** There is 
the key, general ; this room can now be enteved." 

General Wylich took the key, kissing reverent 
tially the hand that gave it to him. He thm said 
to her, in a voice ftdl of emotion ; 

" I have but this last fiivor to ask of your m** 
Jesty, that you will now leave this room, so tiuit 
my soldiers may enter it" 

Without answering, the queen, accompanied by 
her confessor and maid of honor, left the apsrl* 
ment. 

"And now,** said the queen to Countess Ogliva, 
as she entered her reception-room, " send messen- 
gers at once to all the foreign ambassadors, and 
tell them I command their presence.** 



CHAPTER XIV. 

SAXONT HUMILIATED. 

A HALT an hour later the ambassadors of France^ 
Austria, HolUmd, Russia, and Sweden, were as- 
sembled in the queen's reception-room. The 
queen was there, pale, and trembling with anger. 
With the proud pathos of misfortune, and hu- 
miliated royalty, she apprised them of the re* 
peated insults she had endured, and commanded 
them to write at once to thdr different courts, im- 
ploring theur ^rulers to s^d aid to her sorely 
threatened kingdom. 

"And if these princes," said she, impetuously, 
^ help us to battle against this usurper, in defend' 
ing us they will be defending^their own rights and 
honor. For my cause is now the cause of all 
kings ; for if my crown falls, the foundatioa of 
their thrones will also give way. For this little 
Margrave of Brandenburg, who calls himself King 
of Prtlssia, will annihilate us all if we do not ruin 
tiim in advance. I, for my part, swear him a per- 
petual resistance, a perpetual enmity I I will pe»> 
ish willingly m this fight if only my insults are re- 
venged and my honor remains untarnished. Hast* 
en, therefore, to acquaint your courts with aU 
that has occurred here." 

" I will be the first to obey your mi\jesty," said 
I the French ambassador. Count Broglio, approach- 
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tug Ihe qaeen. ** I will repeftt yoitr words to mj 
esaltodL xaaster ; I^will portray to your xnajeBtj^s 
loftly daoghter, the Dauphiiie of IHnoe, the suf- 
ferings her royal mother has endured, and I know 
she will sixam every nerre to send yom aid. With 
your gradous permxasioB, I will now take my 
leaye^ for te-day I start for Paris.** 

"To Paris I" cried tiie queen; *♦ would you 
leave ny eoort in the hour of misfortune ? '* 

^ I would be the last to do this, unless forced by 
necessity," said the count; ^*but the King of 
frussia has just dismissed me, and sent me my 
fMSsportr* 

" Your passport ! dismissed you I '' repeated the 
queen. '* Have I heard aright ? Do you speak 
of tiie King of Prassia ? Has he then made him- 
•dfJDagoffiaxcoyr' 

Before' any one had time to answer the queai*« 
painful questions, the door was opened, and the 
king's ministers entered ; beside them was to be 
seen the pale, terrified countenance of Count 
Leuke, the king's chamberlain. 

Slowly and silently these gentlemen passed 
through the room and approached the queen. 

^ We have come," said Count Hoymb, bowing 
lowly, " to take leave of your majesty." 

The queen fell slightly back, and gazed in ter- 
ror at the four ministers standing before her with 
bowed heads. 

** Has the king, my husband, sent for you ? 
Are you come to take leave of me before starting 
to Eonigstein ? " 

*' No, your majesty ; we come because we have 
been dismissed from our offices by the King of 
Prussia." 

The queen did not answer, but gazed wildly at 
the sad countenances about her ; and now she fixed 
a searching glance upon the royal chamberlain. 

"Well, and you?" said she. "Have you a 
message for me from my husband ? Are you from 
Konigstein?" 

" Yes, your majesty, I come from Konigstein. 
But I am not a bearer of pleasant news. I am 
sent to Dresden by the King of Poland to request 
of the King of Prussia passports for himself and 
Count BriiliL The king wishes to visit Warsaw, 
and is therefore desirous of obtaining these 
passports." 

" Ah ! " said the queen, sighing, " to think that 
my husband requires permission to travel in his 
own kingdom, and that he must recdve it from 
our enemy I Well, have you obeyed the king's 
command, Count Leuke ? Have you been to the 
King of Prussia and recdved the passports f " 

"I was with the King of Prusua," said the 
count, in a faltering voice. 



♦♦Well, what more?" 

" He refhsed me 1 He does not give his consent 
to this visit." 

"Listen, listen r* said the queen, wildly ; " hear 
the fresh insult thrown at our <nrown t C4n God 
hear this and not send His li^tning to destroy this 
heretical tyrant f Ah, I will raise my v(»ce ; it 
shall be a cry of woe and lamentatioii, and shall 
resound throo^out afl Europe; it shall reach 
every throne, and every one shall hear my voice 
calling out: *Woet woe! woe to us all; our 
thrones are tottering, they will surdy (all if we do 
not ruin tbis errll-doer who threatens us all ! ' " 

With a fearfrd groan, the queen fell fkmting into 
the- arms of Countess Ogliva. Bat the sorrows 
and humiliations. of this day were not the only 
ones experienced by Maria Josephine from her 
victorious eaemy. 

It is true her cry for help resounded throughout 
Europe. Preparations for war were made in many 
places, but her allies were not able to prevent the 
fearful blow that was to be the ruin of Saxony. 
Though the Dauphine of France, daughter of the 
wretched Maria Josephine, and the mother of the 
unfortunate King of France, Louis XVI., threw 
herself at the feet of Louis XV., imploring for help 
for her mother's tottering kingdom, the French 
troops came too late to prevent this disaster. Even 
though Maria Theresa, Empress of Austria, and 
niece to the Queen of Saxony, as her army were in 
want of horses, gave up all her own to carry the 
cannon. The Austrian cannon was of as little 
help to Saxony as the French troops. 

Starvation was a more powerful aUy to Prussia 
than Austria, France, Russia, and Sweden were to 
Saxony, for in the Saxon camp also a cry of woe 
resounded. 

It was hunger that compelled the brave Saxon 
General Rutrosky to capitulate. It was the same 
cause that forced the King of Saxony to bind him- 
self to the fearful stipulations which the victorioys 
King of Prussia, afler having tried in vain for 
many years to gain an aUy in Saxony, made. 

In the valley of Lilienstdn the first of that 
great drama, whose scenes are engraved in blood 
in the book of history, was performed, and fbr 
whose further developments many sad, long years 
were necessary. 

In the valley of Lilienstein the Saxon army, 
compelled to it by actual starvation, gave up their 
arms ; and as these true, brave soldiers, weeping 
over their humiliation, with one hand laid down 
their weapons, the other was extended toward 
theur enemies for bread I 

Lamentation and despdr reigned in the camp at 
lilienstein, and there, at a window of the castle 
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father, he took the path leading to the old school- 
house, where his bride lived. 

She stood at her door waiting for him. *^ Well," 
said she, hastily, " is all right ? " 

"Yes," said he, sadly, "I am drafted." 

She grasped the printed ticket from his hand 
and hid it in her bosom. " Now," said she, " you 
have but to bring me a decent suit of clothes." 

" My Sunday suit, Anna," said he, smiling. " It 
13 new ; I intended to be married in it." 

" I shall not hurt it," said she. ** There is a mer- 
chant at Cleve, whom I know to be good and hon- 
est—I will leave the clothes with him, and next 
Sunday you can walk to*the city for them." 

" You will not even keep them to remember me 
by?" 

" It is impossible for me ever to forget you, 
Charles Henry, for I shall bear your name." 

"From now on, throughout your whole life, 
you shall bear it, Anna. For when you return, 
you will remember your promise, and marry me. 
You will not forget me when far away ? " 

" How do I know I shall return ? " said she. "A 
soldier's life is in constant danger. There can be 
no talk of marriage until this war is over. But 
it is now time we were asleep, Charles Henry. 
You and I have many things to do to-morrow ; we 
must arrange our household affairs — ^you for the 
sake of appearances, and I in good earnest. 
Good-night, then, Charles Henry." 

" Will you not kiss me on this our last night, 
Anna Sophia ? " said he, sadly. 

" A soldier kisses no man," said she, with a 
weary smile. "He might embrace a friend, as 
his life ebbed out upon the battle-field, but none 
other, Charles Henry, trood-night." 

She entered and bolted the door after her, then 
lighting a candle she hastened to her attic-room. 
Seating herself at her father's table, she spread a 
large sheet of foolscap before her and commenced 
writing. She was making her will with a firm, un- 
shaken hand. She began by taking leave of the 
villagers, and implored them to for^ve her for 
causing them sorrow; but that life in the old 
hut, without her parents, had become burdensome 
to her, and as her betrothed was now going away, 
she could endure it no longer. She then divided 
her few possessions, lea^g to every friend some 
slight remembrance, such as ribbons, a prayer- 
book, or a handkerchief. Her clothes she divided 
among the village wives. But her house, with aU 
its contents, she left to Father Buschman, with the 
request that he would live in it, at least in sum- 
mer. 

When she had finished, she threw herself upon 
her bed to rest from the many fatigues and heart- 



aches of the day. In her dreams her parents ap. 
peared to her — ^they beckoned, kissed, and blessed 
her. Strengthened by this dream, she sprang joy** 
fuUy at daybreak from her couch. She felt now . 
assured that what she was about to do was right, 
for otherwise her parents would not have ap> 
peared to her. She now continued the prepare- 
tions for her journey cheerfully. She packed ail 
her linen clothes into a small bundle, and then 
scoured and dusted her little hoi^e carefully. 
Dressing herself with more than her usual care, 
and putting her testament in her pocket, she left 
the house. 

Anna took the road leading to the parsonage ; 
she wished to go to confession to her old pastor 
for the last time. He had known her during the 
whole of her short life; had baptized her, and 
with him she had taken her first communion. 
She had confessed to him her most secret thoughts, 
and with loving smile, he absolved what she 
deemed her sms. He would not break the seal 
of confession, and she therefore opened her heart 
to him without fear. 

The old pastor was deeply moved, and layiog 
his hand upon her head he wept. When she had 
bid hhn a long and loving adieu, and had wiped 
the tears from her eyes, she left the parsonage and 
hastened to the woods, where Father Buschman 
was tending his sheep. As soon as the old shep- 
herd saw her, he beckoned to her his welcome. 

" I did not see you throughout the whole of 
yesterday, Anna Sophia," said he, " and my heart 
was heavy within me ; there was something wB&t> 
ing to my happiness." 

" I will remain .with you to-day to make np for 
yesterday's absence," said she, seating herself be- 
side him and kissing him tenderly. " I could not 
work to-day, for my heart aches ; I will rest my- 
self with you." 

" Your heart aches because Charles Henry must 
leave us," said the old shepherd. "You would 
prefer his remaining at home, and not being a S(d- 
dier ? " 

" No, I would not prefer this, father," ssdd she^ 
earnestly; "would you?" 

The old man looked thoughtful for some time, 
then said : 

" It will be a great sorrow to me, Anna Sophia, 
for he is the last remaining light ormy youth, and 
when he goes all will be dark and gloomy for me. 
It does me good to see his bright, handsome he^ ; 
to hear his gay morning and evening song ; %iid 
when you two are sitting beside me hand in hand 
upon the old bench at the front of our little hnii 
my youth comes back to me. I see myself Bittiag 
on the same bench with my dear old woman— ^ 
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was our favorite seat when we were joung. 
When Charles Henry leaves me, I not only lose 
him, but my whole past life seems to vanish 
away." 

"You would, therefore, prefer he should re- 
main at home ? " said Anna, anxiously. 

" If it were possible," said he, " but it is not. 
Bm king has called him, he must obey." 

"Bui he may, perhaps, be allowed to stay, 
fiither, if you will declare that you are too old, too 
weak to support yourself, and wish the only prop 
of your old age to remain with you, the authori- 
ties at Cleve may, perhaps, grant your request" 

The old shepherd shook his head slowly and 
thoughtfully, and said : 

"No, we will not make the attempt; it would 
be deception, and could bring us no honor. I am 
not too weak to earn my own living, and it would 
be a disgrace to Charles Henry if I bought him 
off from his duty. The world might then think 
he was a coward, and had not courage enough to 
fight" 

" Do you think it a disgrace for a man to be 
wanting in courage ? " said Anna^ Sophia, gazing 
at him as if her life depended upon his answer. 

" I think so," said he, cahnly ; " it is as bad for 
a man to be without courage as for a woman to be 
without virtue." 

Anna Sophia raised her dark, glowing eyes to 
heaven with an expression of deep thankfulness. 
Then giving way to her emotion, she threw her 
arms around the old shepherd, and, leaning her 
head upon his shoulder, she wept bitterly. He did 
not disturb her, but pressed her tenderly to his 
heart, and whispered occasionally a few loving, 
consoling words. He believed he understood her 
sorrow ; he thought he knew the source of these 
tears. She was weeping because all hope of pre- 
venting her betrothed from being a soldier was 
now gone* 

" We^ no more, my child," said he, at last ; 
"your eyes will be red; it will sadden Charles 
Henry, and make it harder for him to say good- 
by. . See, there he comes to join us— do not weep, 
my child." 

Anna raised her head and dried her eyes 
hastily. 

" I am not weeping, father," said she. " I en- 
treat yoa do not tell Charles Henry that I have 
been crying— do not, if you love me. I will prom- 
ise not to be sad again." 

^* I will be silent, but you must keep your word 
and be cheerful, so as not to sadden the poor 
boy." 

" I wiH" 

Anna Sophia kept her word. She gave Charles 



Henry a bright, cheery, welcome. While she was 
joking and laughing with the old man, evening 
came upon them, and as it cast its shadows about; 
Charles Henry became more and more silent and 
sad. 

It was now time to drive home the fold ; the 
sun had set, and Phylax had collected his little 
army. 

The old shepherd arose. " And now, my chil- 
dren," said he, " take leave of one another. It is 
the last sunset you will see together for many a 
long day. Swear to each other here, in the pres- 
ence of God and of his beautiful world, that you 
will be true to each other, that your love shall 
never change.** 

Charles Henry looked timidly, beseechingly at 
Anna Sophia, but she would not encounter his 
gaze. 

" We have said aU that we had to say,** said 
she, quietly, "we will therefore not make our 
parting harder by repeating it.** 

" It will make parting much easier to me,** cried 
Charles Henry, " if you will swear to be true, and 
always to love me. Though many years may pass, 
Anna Sophia, before, we meet again, I will never 
cease to love you, never cease to think of you.'* 

" This will I also do, Charles Henry,** said Anna, 
solemnly. " My thoughts will be with you daily, 
hourly; your name will be constantly upon my 
Ups ! »* 

Charles Henry turned pale. He understood the 
ambiguous meaning of this oath, and it cut him to 
the heart 

"And now, good-night, Anna Sophia,** said the 
old shepherd; "to-morrow evening, when your 
work is done, I will awsut you here. We will 
have to love and console each other. Good-night 
once more ! ** 

" Good-night, dear father,'* whispered she, in a 
voice choked with tears, as she pressed a burning 
kiss on his brow. 

The old man took her in his arms and embraced 
her tenderly, then whispered : 

" To-morrow we will weep together, Anna So- 
phia.*' 

Anna tore herself from his arms. 

"Good-night, father!** — and then turning to 
Charles Henry, she said : " When do you leave 
for Cleve?** 

" To-night, at ten,'* said he; "I prefer going at 
night ; it is much hotter hi the day, and I must 
be at Cleve at eight in the morning. I will 
be at your door to-night, to take a last look at 
you." 

" It is all right,** said she, dryly, turning fr<Wn 
him and hastening home. 
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Night had come; the village night-watch had 
announced the tenth hour; no light gleamed 
through the windows— the busj noise and bustle 
of day had given place to deep quiet The whole 
village was at rest, every eye was closed. No one 
saw Charles Henry as he passed, with a bundle 
under his arm, and took the path leading to the 
old school-house — ^no one but the moon, that was 
gleaming brightly above, and was illuminating 
the solitary wanderer's path. 

For the first time he found Anna Sophia's door 
open — ^he had no need to knock. He entered un- 
disturbed with his bundle, which contained the 
suit of clothes Anna had desired. 

Half an hour later the door was opened, and 
two tall, slenderly-built young men left the house. 
The moon saw it all; she ^ saw that the man with 
the hat on, and with the bundle on his back, was 
none other than Anna Sophia Detzlofif, daughter 
of the old school-teacher. She saw that the one 
who was following her, whose countenance was so 
ghastly pale— not because the moon was shining 
upon it, but because he was so sad, so truly 
wretched — ^that this other was Charles Henry 
Buschman, who was coward enough to let his 
bride go to battle in his stead I The moon saw 
them shake hands for the last time and bid each 
other farewelL 

** Let me go a little bit of the way with you, 
Anna Sophia," said Charles Henry ; " it is so dark, 
so still, and soon you will go through the woods. 
It Is best I should be with you, for it is so fear- 
fully gloomy. Let me accompany you, Anna So. 
phia." 

** I have no fear of the woods," said she, gen- 
tly ; '^ the stars above will watch over and guard 
me, the moon will shed her light upon my path, it 
will not be dark. I must go my way through life 
alone— I must have no fear of any thing, not even 
of death. Leave me now, and be careful that you 
are seen by no one during the whole of to-morrow 
in my house. No one will go there to-morrow, for 
I have left word in the village that I am going on 
a visit to my aunt at Cleve< I have prepared 
your meals for you ; the table is set, and above, 
in my room, you will find books to read. You can 
stand it for one day, to-morrow evening you will 
be released. Farewell, Charles Henry I " 

*' Do not go, Anna Sophia," said he, weeping 
and trembling ; " I will go. I will force my heart 
to be courageous I You must stay here." 

'^ It is too late," said Anna ; " nor could you do 
it, Charles Henry. You are afraid of the dark 
woods, and what comes beyond is much more 
fearful We have taken leave of each other, the 
worst is past Kiss your father for mc, and when 



at times you are sitting upon the old benob, r* 
mind him of Anna Sophia." 

<* I will obey you," whispered he. 

But Anna waa not listening to him ; she hid 
turned from him, and was hastening down the 
road. 

The moon saw it all I She saw the tears steal 
slowly from Anna Sophia's eyes, and fkll un* 
known to herself upon her cheek, as she turned 
her back upon her old home and hastened fo^ 
ward to a life of danger, privation, and want 
She saw Charles Henry leaning upon the door 
of the old school-house, staring after Anna with a 
trembling heart until the last glimpse of her was 
lost in the distant woods. He then Altered the 
school-house and fastened the door behind him. 
His heart was heavy and sorrowful, he was 
ashamed of himself; he was sorry for what he had 
done, but had not the strength to change it ; and 
as he wept over Anna Sophia's departure, he was 
inwardly rejoiced that he himself was to remain 
at home. 

On the morning of the second day after Anna's 
departure, there was a great stir in the village, 
there were two astounding reports to excite the 
community. Charles Henry Buschman had re- 
turned from Cleve ; they had told him he could 
be spared for a while. The second report was that 
Anna Sophia had not returned from her visit 
They waited for several days, and as she did sot 
come, Charles Henry went to the distant village 
where her aunt lived. But he returned with sad 
news. Anna Sophia was not there, her aunt had 
not seen her. 

What had become of her? Whore was she? 
No one could clear up the mystery. Many spoke 
of suicide ; she had drowlied herself in the laige 
lake to the left of the vUlage they said, because 
her betrothed had to leave her. The old pastor 
would not listen to this ; but when the aunt came 
to take possession of her niece's worldly goods, he 
had to bring forward the will Anna had given him, 
in which she had willed her aU to Father Buschman. 
And now no one doubted that Anna had laid hands 
upon herself. The mystery remained unsolved. 
Every one pitied and sympathized with Charles 
Henry, who had lost all his former cheerfVilnees 
since the death of his bride I 



CHAPTER V. 



THE PRISONER. 



Two years had passed since Frederick von 
Trenck entered the fortress of Magdeburg. Twe 
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years ! What is that to those who live, work, 
striye, and fight the battle of life ? A short space 
of time, dashing on with flying fSeet, and leaving 
nothing for remembrance bat a few important 
moments. 

Two years I What is that to the prisoner ? A 
gray, impenetrable eternity, in which the bitter 
waters of the past fall drop by drop upon all the 
fonctions of life, and hollow out a grave for the 
being without existence, who no longer has the 
courage to call himself a man. Two years of 
anxious waiting, of rain hopes, of ever-renewing 
self-deception, of labor without result. 

This was Trenck*s existence, since the day the 
doors oi the citadel of Magdeburg closed upon 
him as a prisoner. He had had many bitter dis- 
appointments, much secret suffering; he had 
learned to know human nature in all its wicked- 
ness and insignificance, its love of money and cor- 
ruption, but also in its greatness and exaltation, 
and its constancy and kindness. 

Amongst the commandants and officers of the 
fortress whose duty it was to guard Trenck, there 
were many hard and cruel hearts, which exulted 
in his tortures, and who, knowing the king's per- 
sonal enmity to him, thought to recommend themr 
selves by practising the most refined cruelties 
ngon the defenceless prisoner. But he had also 
found warm human souls, who pitied his misfor- 
tunes, and who sought, by every possible means, 
to ameliorate his sad fate. And, after all, never 
had the night of his imprisonment been utterly 
dark and impenetrable. The star of hope, of love, 
of constancy, had glimmered from a&r. This star, 
whidi had thrown its silver veil over his most 
beautiful and sacred remembrances, over his young 
life of liberty and love, this star was Amelia. She 
bad never ceased to think of him, to care for him, 
to labor for bis release; she had always found 
means to supply him with help, with gold, with 
active friends. But, alas I all this had only served 
to add to his misfortunes, to narrow the bounda- 
ries of his prison, and increase the weight of his 
chains. 

Treachery and seeming accident had, up to this 
time, made vain every attempt at escape, and de- 
stroyed in one moment the sad and exhausting 
labors of many long months. The first and seem- 
ingly most promising attempt at flight had mis- 
carried, through the treason of the faithless Baron 
Weingarten, who had offered to communicate be- 
tween Trenck and the princess. 

For six long months Trenck had worked with 
ceaseless and incomparable energy at a subterra- 
nean path which would lead him to freedom ; all 
was prepared, all complete. The faithful grena- 



dier,' Gefhart, who had been won over by the 
princess, had given him the necessary instruments^' 
and tiirough the bars of his prison had conveyed to 
him such food as woul4 strengthen him. for his 
giant task. 

Nothing was now wanting but gold, to enable 
Trenck, when he had escaped, to hire a littie boat, 
which would place him on the other side of the 
Elbe — gold, to enable him to make a rapid flight. 

Gefhart had undertaken to deliver Trenck's let- 
ter to the princess, asking for this money. This 
letter, written with his own blood upon a 
piece of linen, had been forwarded through Gel^ 
hart's mistress, the Jewess Rebecca, to W^gar- 
ten. He delivered it to the princess, and re- 
ceived, through Pollnitz, two thousand thalers, 
which he did not hand over to Rebecca, but re- 
tained for himself, and betrayed to the king 
Trenck's intended flight 

This ?ras but a short time before Weingarten's 
own flight; and while he was enjoying the ihut of 
this base fraud in security and freedom, poor 
Trenck was forced to descend still lower ih. the 
citadel, and take possession of that frightful 
prison which, by spedal command of the king, 
had been built and prepared for him, in the lowest 
casemates of the fortress. 

The king was gready exasperated at these 
never-ending attempts of Trenck to escape; his 
courage and endurance made hitn an interesting 
and admired martyr to the whole garrison at 
Magdeburg. 

Frederick wished to ^ve to this garrison, and 
to all his soldiers, a terrible example of the re- 
lentiess severity with which insubordination should 
be punished, to prove to them that mortal daring 
and mortal energy were vain to escape the aven- 
ging hand of royal justice. 

Trenck, who, in the beginning, had only been 
condemned to arrest in Glatz for six months, had, 
by his constant attempts at escape, and the mad 
and eloquent expression of bis rage, brought upon 
himself the sentence of eternal imprisonment, in 
a subterranean cell, which, by express command 
of the king, was so prepared, that neither guards 
nor soldiers were necessary to his detention. A 
jailer only was needed, to lock the four doors of 
the corridor which led to Trenck's cell. It was 
as littie dangerous to guard this poor prisoner as 
to approach the lion bound by chains and hemmed 
in by iron bars. 

Trenck was indeed manacled like a wild beast 
A chain, clanked upon his feet, an iron ^rdle was 
around his waist, to which hung a heavy chain, 
fSEistened to a thick iron bar built in the wall; 
manacles were made fast to each end of an iron 
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bar, to which bis hands were bound. The most 
emel wild beast would not have been so tortured ; 
tome one would have had pity on hun, and merci- 
fully ended his life. But this creature, thus tor- 
tured, groaning and clanking his heavy chains — 
this creature was a man, therefore there was no 
pity. It would have been considered a crime to 
put an end to his life ; but slowly, day by day, to 
murder him, was only justice. 

The king had made it the personal duty of the 
commandant, Bruckh&usen, to guard Trenck. He 
declared, that if he allowed Trenck to escape, he 
should not only lose his place and rank, but take 
Trenck*8 place in his fearful cell This was a 
finghtful menace to the ambitious and harsh com* 
mandant, Bruckh&usen, and, of course, led him to 
take the severest precautions. It was he, there- 
fore, who had bound Trenck, and, whenever he 
visited the poor prisoner in hii cell, he rejoiced in 
the artistic construction of his chains, and looked 
proudly upon his work. He saw with delight 
that Trenck was scarcely able to drag his heavy 
chains two feet to the right or left, or to raise the 
tin cup to his parched lips, with his hands thus 
fastened to an iron bar ; and as often as be left 
the cell, he exclaimed, with an expression of mali- 
cious joy : 

" I have tamed him forever 1 be will not escape 
mel" 

But Trenck was not tamed ; his courage was 
not broken. In this crushed and wasted form 
dwelt a strong soul, a bounding heart; he had 
been bound in chains thought to be indissoluble. 
Trenck alone did not believe this; he trusted still 
in the magic power of bis will, in his good star, 
which had not yet been quenched in darkness. 

In the wall to which the chain was fastened, 
his name was built, in red tiles; a gravestone 
marked the spot upon which his feet moved, upon 
which a death's head and the name of Trenck 
was engraved. Under this stone there was a 
vault, and when one looked tA the moist walls, 
from which the water constantly trickled, and at 
the dark cell, which for six months had not been 
cheered by one ray of Jight, they might well sup- 
pose that the gravestone wodd soon be lifted, 
and the vault opened to receive the poor prisoner, 
upon whose grave no oth^ tears would flow. 
These darl^ walls were, as It appeared, softer and 
more pitiful than the hearts of men. 

Trenck was not subdued; the death's head tad 
his name upon the gravestone did not terrify 1dm I 
It was nothing more to blm than a constant re- 
minder to collect his courage and his strength, 
and to oppose to this dally menace of death a 
strong conviction of life and liberty. 



If his prison were dark, and warmed by no nj 
of sunshine, he leaned his head against the wal^ 
closed his eyes, and his vivid imagination m 
glowing fancy was the slave of his will, and 
painted bis past life in magic pictures. 

The prisoner, clad as a convict, with his hands 
and feet chained, became at ouce the child of fo^ 
tune and love; the exalted favorite of princes, the 
admired cdvalier, the envied courtier, and the 
darling of lovely women. 

When hunger drove him to eat the coarse bread 
which was his only nourishment, and to satisfy 
bis thirst with the muddy water in the tin pitdier 
at his side, he thought of the meals, worthy of 
LucuUus, of which he had partaken, at the Rus- 
sian court, by the side of the all-powerful Rossiaa 
minister Bestuchef ; he remembered the fabulous 
pomp which surrounded him, and the profbund 
reverence which was shown him, as the acknowl* 
edged favorite of the prime minister of tbe em- 
press. 

When no one whispered one word of consola- 
tion or of sympathy, for all trembled at the oeasft- 
less watchfulness of the commandant — ^when tbe 
rude silent jailer came daily and placed his bread 
and water before him and left him without word 
or greeting — ^then Trenck recalled the sacred, coih 
secrated hours in which love had whispered sweet 
names and tender words. This love still lived— 
it watched over and shone down upon him — ^it was 
a star of hope. Why should Trenck despair, 
when love lived and lived only for bun ? No, he 
would not die— he would never be buried under 
this gravestone. Beyond these thick, damp walls 
lay the world — tbe living, active, blooming world. 
It was only necessary to break these chains, to 
open the five heavy doors which confined him to 
his dark prison, and life, liberty, the worlds 
honor, love, belonged to him ! 

"Is not my will stronger than chains and 
bolts ? " he said. ** Has not the spirit wings by 
which she can take flight, mocking at prisons and 
at torture?" 

His spirit was free, for be believed in freedom : 
when his chains clanked around him, it seemed to 
him as if they whispered of speedy liberty — as 
if they exhorted him in soft, harmonious tones, to 
cast them off and become a free and happy man. 

At last there came a day when he could no 
longer resist these alluring voices. If he could 
break these chains tbe first step was taken, and 
only tbe doors remained to be opened. By dose 
observation, he had discovered that the inner 
door of his prison was of wood. Tbe faithful 
Gef hart had managed to inform him that thtt 
other doors were also of wood. He had also ooor 
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reyed to him a small, sharp knife, the most pre- 
cious of all eartiilj treasures, for with this he 
hoped to obtain his fireedom. 

^* But the chains ! " first must the chains be 
broken-— first must his right hand be jpree t And 
it was free. Although the blood was bursting 
from the nails, Trenck forced his hand through 
the manacle. Freedom greeted him with her first 
rapturous smile. Alas, the handcuff upon the 
left hand was too narrow to be removed in this 
' way. With a piece of his cham he broke off a frag- 
ment of stone which he used as a file, and in this 
way he liberated his left hand. The iron ring 
around his wust was fastened only by a hook to 
the chain attached to the wall. Trenck placed his 
feet agunst the wall, and bending for.ward with 
all his strength, succeeded in straightening the 
ho<^ so far as to remove it from the ring. And 
DOW there only remained the heavy wooden chain 
fastened to his feet, and also made fast to the 
waU. By a powerful effort he broke two of the 
links of this chain. 

He was free— free at least to stand erect and 
walk around his miserable prison. With a feel- 
ing of inexpressible Joy he raised himself to his 
full height— it enraptured him to move his arms, 
so long and painfhlly confined— he extended them 
widely and powerfully, as if he wished to clasp 
the whole outside world to his heart. 

Could the commandant BruckhSusen have cast 
one glance into this horrible, noiseless cell, he 
would have trembled with rage and apprehension. 
The unchained giant stood with glad smiles, and 
flaming eyes, and outstretched arms, as if adjur- 
ing the spirits of the under-world to come to his 
assistance. But the commandant lay in careless 
security upon his soft, white couch ; his eyes were 
dosell ; they could not pierce the dark cell where 
a fellow-man, with loudly-beating heart, but silent 
lips, called rapturously to the fair goddess Liber- 
ty, and hastened to dasp her in his arms. 

Stepping forward, he sought the door of his 
prison, and kneeling before it, he took out his 
knife. He tried to cut out a small piece and to 
ascerttunthe thickness of the wall ; this was short 
work — the door opened inside, and it was easy to 
cut around and remove the lock. It was made of 
simple oak boards. Once convinced of this, Trenck 
prudently sought his mattress in order to obtain 
rest and strength. It was impossible to commence 
his labor then. The night was far spent, and 
every morning at eight o'clock the jailer came to 
inspect him and bring his bread and water. His 
visit must be over before he could begin his work 
— ^he must possess his soul in patience. What 
were a few hours' wsdting to him who had waited | 



long, dreary years ? — a fleeting moment, scarcely 
sufficient to accustom him to hia new happiness, 
to enable him to collect his thoughts and bear 
quietly the rapturous conviction of approaching 
freedom. 

" Yes, I will be free ; this is the last night of 
my imprisonment." But while waiting in this 
dreary prison he could enjoy one pleasure long 
denied him — ^he could stretch his limbs upon his 
bed without being martyred and crushed by his 
bonds — ^without hearing the clank of chains. 
With what gladness he now stretched himself upon 
his poor couch ! — ^how grateful he was to God for 
this great happiness! — ^how sweet his sleep! — 
how glorious his dreams ! 

Trenck awaked in the early morning, revived 
and strengthened. It was time to prepare for the 
daily visitation— to replace his chains, and take 
possession of his gravestone. His eyes accus- 
tomed to the darkness soon discovered the broken 
link of the chfun, which he hid in his mattress. 
With a piece of his hair-band he fastened the 
chain to his feet, hung the second chain to the 
ring upon his waist, and now it only remained to 
place his hands in the manacles fastened to the 
iron bar. He had filed the handcuff from his left 
hand and that was easy to resume, but it was imr 
possible to force his right hand through the ring; 
he had succeeded in removing it by a mighty ef- 
fort the evening before, but it was consequently 
greatly swollen. He took again his Utile piece of 
stone and tried to file it apart, but every effort 
was in vain. Nearer and nearer came the hour 
of viratation, and if his right hand were free when 
the jailer came, all would be discovered. It 
seemed to him as if he heard already the bolt of 
the first door. With a last, frightful e£fbrt, be 
forced his hand in the manacle ; his fingers cracked - 
as if the bones were broken ; it was scarcely pos- 
sible for him to suppress a shriek of anguish. 
But the danger was even at the door, and the bless- 
ing of fireedom was not too dearly bought even 
by this anguish ; he bore it with heroic fortitude, 
and though his whole figure trembled irith pain, 
he conquered himself. He leaned back breathless- 
ly and almost unconsciously agunst the wall ; and 
now the bolt really moved, and the juler, followed 
by two officers, entered. 

The visitation began. In this small cell, which 
held nothing but a mattress, a seat bmlt in the 
wUll, and a small table, there was but little to ex- 
amine. A fieeting glance at Trenck's chains, 
which were rattling around him, and the search 
was over, and the jailer and officers lef^ the prison. 
Trenck listened in breathless silence till he heard 
the bolt of the fifth door rattling, and now life 
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and moTement were in his form and feaiares. It 
WHS time to work. But alas ! it was impossible. 
The swollen, blood-red, throbbing hand oould not 
possiblj be withdrawn from the handoufll He 
must control himself— must wait and be patient 
He resolved to do this with a brave heart, in the 
full conviction that he would attain his liberty. 

At last, after three days, the swelling disap- 
peared, and he found he could withdraw his hand 
without difficulty. The visit was no sooner over, 
than his chains fell off. For the last time ! Ood 
grant that for the' last time he had heard them 
dank! 

A herculean work was before him, but Freedom 
was without and awaiting him, and he panted to 
embrace her. Seizing his little pocket-knife, he 
stepped to the door and commenced his labor. 
The first door was not difficult, it opened firom 
within. In half an hour the work was done, and 
Trenck advanced and extended his hands before 
him till they encountered another obstacle. This 
was the second door. But here was indeed a 
weary task. The door opened on the outside and a 
heavy cross-bar besides the lock secured it It was 
necessary to cut entirely through the door above 
the bar, and spring over it Trenck did not de- 
spwr— bravely, unwearily, he went to work — the 
perspiration fell from his brow and mingled with 
the blood which trickled from his lacerated bauds. 
Trenck did not regard it ; he felt no pain, no ex- 
haustion. Freedom stood before the frowning 
citadel, and awaited his coming. At last it was 
achieved ; with trembling hands he lifted the up- 
per part of the door from the hinges and sprang 
into the outer room. 

Here light and sunshine greeted him. Weary 
months had gone by since he had seen the sun — 
the soft light of heaven on the fresh green of 
earth — and now all this was his once more. There 
was a small window in this corridor, and not too 
high for him to look abroad. He turned his eyes, 
filled with tears of the purest joy, upon the cloud- 
less heavens ; he followed with longing eyes the 
fiight of the doves, who moved like a black cloud 
across the sky and disappeared on the horizon. 
He inhaled with long-drawn breath the fresh, glad 
air, which appeared to him laden with the fra- 
grance of all the flowers of the world. He gave 
himself up for a few moments to this first raptur- 
ous ei\joyment, then conquered himself and exam- 
ined his surroundings with a thoughtful, searching 
eye. 

He saw that his prison was built agunst the 
first wall of the fortress, and was exactly opposite 
an entrance, before which stood a high palisade ; 
this he must climb before he could reach the 



outer wall But the night was long, and he siw 
that the guard patrolling upon the waU disappeand 
from time to time for more than five minutoi ; he 
must therefore have some distance to walk befon 
he returned to the same spot. While his badk 
was turned, must Trenck cUmb the palisade and 
wall 

Trenck sprang back upon the floor with a ^ 
and happy heart What be had seen of the fim^ 
outer world had given him new life. With cbee^ 
fill resolution he stepped to the third door. Thif 
was constructed like the first, and gave him but 
little trouble — -It was soon opened, and Treodr 
passed on the other idde. 

The sun went down, and the twilight obscured 
his view, as this was completed. And now his 
strength was exhausted, and his swollen and bleed- 
ing hands, from which the fiesh hung in shreds, 
refused their service. With inexpressible despair 
he looked at the fourth door, which opened from 
the outside, and it was again necessary to eat 
through the whole breadth of the door in order 
to advance. 

Worn out and trembling, he seated himself 
near the door and leaned his aching head agaiui 
the cool wood. He sat thus a long time, till he 
felt that his blood was fiowing more calmly, and 
the wild, quick beating of his pulse had subsi* 
ded — till the pain in his hands and limbs WM 
quieted, and he had won new strength. He then 
rose from the floor, took his knife, and recoot- 
menced his work. He moved more slowly than 
before, but his work progressed. It could scares' 
ly be midnight, and half the door was cutthrou|^ 
The moon shed her peerless rays through the Ht- 
tle window and lighted his work, and showed him 
what remained to be done. In two hours he would 
finish, and then remained only the fifth door whloh 
opened on the wall, and which Gef hart assured 
him was not difficult In three hours the work 
would bo done— in three hours he might stand 
without, in the fresh, free air of heaven, himscilf 
a free and happy man. 

With renewed courage and renewed 9trengih| 
after a short rest, he went again to work. He 
thrust his knife into the opening and prested 
powerfully agahist the wood. Suddenly his band 
seemed paralyzed— on the other side of the door 
he heard a light clang, and with a hollow ciy of 
woe, Trenck sank upon the floor. The Uade of 
the knife was broken and had fallen on the other 
side. Now he was lost ! There was no longer 
hope of escape! He rushed to the vnndow; 
would it not be possible to escape in that way t 
No, no! It was not possible to pass thronig^ 
this small opening. 
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Trenck sank upon his knees before the wmdow 
and stared into the heavens. His pallid lips mur- 
mured low words. Were they prayers? — were 
they curses ?— or was it the death-rattle of dead 
hopes and dying liberty? At last he rose from 
his knees ; his face, which had been that of a 
corpse, now assumed an expression of firm re- 
solve. Staggering and creeping along by the wall, 
he returned to his prison, which he had left so 
short a time before full of happy hopes. He 
reached his bed and laid down upon it, holding 
the broken knife in his band. Not to sleep, not 
to rest, but to die I He could think of no other 
hope — no other way than this. " Yes,* I will die I " 
His life's courage, his life's energy, was exhausted. 
He had closed his account with the world. Slowly 
he raised his hand aloft with the broken knife, 
and collecting all his strength for one last, decislTC 
blow, he bowed and cut the vein of his left foot, 
then raised his head with a smile of triumph, and 
stretching out his left arm he forced the stump of 
his knife deep into the large vein of his elbow. 
The deed was done I He fdt the warm blood 
flowing from his veins— 4ie felt that with it also 
was sweeping by the miserable renmant of his 
buried existence. His thoughts wandered, and a 
happy insensibility overpowered him, and now his 
blessed spirit floated chainless and free beyond 
this drear prison. The necessities of this poor 
life and its tortures were overcome. 

But what was that? Who called his name 
lightly from without, and made the air of this liv- 
ing grave tremble with unwonted tones? 

When this call was repeated the second time, 
Trenck felt a light trembling in his whole frame. 
The whisper of his name had called back his fleet- 
ing spirit. The godlike dream of release was 
at an end; Trenck lived again, a suffering, de- 
fenceless man. For the third time he heard his 
name called— for the third time a voice, as if from 
heaven, rang, " Trenck ! Trenck I " 

Trenck gathered all his little strength, and re- 
plied: 

«* Who calls me?" 

'^ It is V* said the faithful Gefhart ; " have I not 
sworn to bring you help ? I have crept over the wall 
only to say to you that I think of you — that you 
must not despiur — ^that help is nigh, even at the 
door. An unknown friend has sent you a greetmg 
by me; he has given me a roll of gold to be use- 
fiil in your flight. Come near, I will throw it to 
you thcoiij^ the window." 

*'Ii ifl too late, Gefhart, all is too late t I lie 
bathed In my blood ; to-morrow they will find me 

de«d!" 
''But why die ? " cried the fresh, strong voice 



of Gefhart; ** why wish for death, now when es* 
cape is possible ? Here there are no guards, and 
I will soon find a way to furnish you with tools. 
Try only to break your prison — ^for the rest I will 
remain responsible." 

'' Alas, I tried to-night and I failed t " said 
Trenck. A few tears stole from his eyes and 
rolled slowly over his hollow cheeks. 

" You will succeed better another time. Baron 
Trenck ; whenever I am on guard here I will seek 
an opportunity to speak with you, and we will ar- 
range aU. Do Dot despair. I must go, the sun is 
rising, and I may be seen. Do not despair ! God 
will help you— 4rust fully in me." * 

The voice had long since died away, but Trenck 
listened still for those tones, which seemed like 
the greeting of one of God^s angels ; they illumi* 
nated his prison and gave strength to his soul. 
No, no, now he would not die I He felt his cour- 
age revive. He would defy &te, and oppose its 
stem decrees by the mighty power of his .will 



CHAPTER Vi. 

THE PBISON BARKIOADS. 

No, he would not die ! With trembling hands 
he tore his coarse shirt into strips, and bound 
with it his bleeding veins. When he had thus 
closed the portals upon death, he seated himself 
to meditate upon the means of avoiding stilt se- 
verer punishment. He soon arose from his bed, 
much strengthened by the short rest he had had. 
With an iron bar that he had forced from his bed 
be hammered into the wall untO the stones, around 
which the mortar had become loosened owing tc 
the dampness of the cell, fell at his feet. He piled 
them together in the centre of his cell, and then 
hastened to barricade the second door he had at- 
tempted to force. The lower part of it was still 
held on by the lock ; over the openhig at the top 
he passed the chains several times that he had 
forced from his limbs, forming a sort of trellis- 
work, which rendered entrance from without im- 
possible. 

When all his preparations were made, when he 
was ready for the contest, he seated himself upon 
his strange barricade, and there, wearied out by 
suffering and anxiety, he fell into a sw^t sleep. 
He was awakened by the sound of many loud 
voices. Through the iron lattice of the second 
door he saw the wondering, terrified countenanoea 
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of the city guard, who were endeavoring to un- 
loose the chainfl. With one bound Trenck was 
beside his door, balancing in his right hand a large 
stone, and in the left his broken knife. He cried 
out, in a fhrious voice : 

'' Back ! back ! — ^let no one dare to enter here. 
My stones shall have good aim ; I will kill any 
one who ventures to enter this room. Major, tell 
his excellency, the commandant, that I will re- 
main no longer in chains. I wish him to have me 
shot down at once I I will thank him for my 
death, but I wiU curse him if he forces me to be- 
come a murderer. For I swear, before God, I will 
stone any one who seeks to overpower me. I 
will die— yes, die I " 

It was a fearful sight — ^this man, thin, wan, 
naked, and bleeding, who seemed to have risen 
from the grave to revenge the sufferings of his 
!'fe. His countenance was ghastly pale, his hair 
lying in matted locks on his neck ; and the long 
beard, covering the lower part of his face, and fall- 
ing almost to his waist, gave him a wild, insane 
look, which was heightened by the fearfol bright- 
ness of his eyes. 

With terror and pity they gazed at the poor 
unfortunate one whom despair had driven to this 
extremity ; who remained deaf to all their repre- 
sentations, all their entreaties, still swearing that 
he would kill any one who approached him. It 
was in vain that the officers besought him in the 
most tender manner to submit — ^that the prison 
chaplain came and implored him. In the name of 
God, to give up this useless resistance. God's 
name had no effect whatever upon him. What 
was God to him — ^to him on whom no one had 
pity, neither God nor man ; he whom they treated 
like a wild beast, and fastened in a cage ? It was 
in vain that the commandant ordered the guard 
to storm the fortified door. Trenck received them 
with stones, and sent the two foremost ones reel- 
ing to the floor, causing the others to fall back in 
dismay. 

Trenck raised his hand with a shout of exulta- 
tion, armed with another stone, and fixing his 
wild, triumphant glance upon the commandant, he 
cried : 

** You see it is useless to endeavor to take me 
while living. Order the guards to fire ! Let me 
die!" 

The commandant lacked the power to do as 
Trenck requested, however willing he may have 
been to grant his request Instead of continuing 
his threats, he withdrew into another chamber, 
signing to the migor to follow him. 

Trenck still stood with uplifted arm when the 
mijor returned. And now, as the stem, much- 



feared commandant had left, no one withheld the 
tender sympathy that was almost breaking the 
hearts of the lookers-on. Trenck saw it written 
upon every countenance, and he to whom a look 
and word of pity had been so long unknown, (fit 
deeply touched. His expression became milder, 
and as the major, whom he had known in the 
other prison, commenced to speak to him in gen- 
tle, loving tones, and implored him not to came 
his ruin, for all the punishment would fall npon 
his head, as, through his negligence, Trenck hal 
been allowed to retain his knife— as he finished, 
Trenck's arm fell to his side, and tears streamed 
from his eyes. 

** No one," said he, gently — ** no one shall be- 
come unhappy through me, for misery is a fearftd 
thing. I will make no further resistance, if 700 
will swear to me that no heavy chains shall be pat 
upon me — ^that I shall suffer no unworthy punish- 
ment" 

The major promised him, in the commandant's 
name, that if he ceased to resist, no fhrther notice 
would be taken of the affair. 

** Then," whispered Trenck, with a bitter imSe^ 
" I must suffer anew — suffer forever." 

He approached the door and drew dS tiie 
chains. 

**Now, guards," said he, *'the door can be 
opened. The wild beast has become tam&" 

Then, with a low moan, he sank fainting upon 
the fioor. He was lifted up and laid upon bifl 
bed. Tears were in every eye, but Trenok did 
not see them ; he did not hear their low, whi0> 
pered words of sympathy and friendMrfp. Death, 
fi*om whom Trenck had once moci been torn, 
had sent her twin sister, insensibility, to cause 
him to forget his sufferings for a whfla. 



CHAPTER VII. 

I 

THE BATTLE 7 COLLIN 

Lost ! — ^the battle was lost ! This was the cry 
of woe throughout the Prussian camp— 4hi8 was 
the fearful cry that palsied the hands of those who 
could not endure defeat. 

The Prusfflans who had defeated the enemy at 
Losovitz and Prague, were condenmed to yl^ 
the palm of victory at Collin to their enemy's com 
mander. Marshal Daun. They had ibu^t bravdy, 
desperately for this victory; and when all was 
' over, death would have been preferable to defeat 

The Prussians were beaten, though their king^ 
Ziethen, and Moritz von Dessau — all of them he* 
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roes — were in the field. At the first thought of the 
posfflbility of losing the battle, there was a fearful 
{Mmic throughout the arm j. 

"We are lost! lost!" — and this cry caused 
them to throw down thdr arms and fiy, as if fol- 
lowed by a thousand furies ; as victory was impos- 
sible, they wished at least to save their lives. 

It was in vain that the officers implored them to 
rally again and ML upon the enemy. They did 
not heed. In vain that the king himself rode 
among tfiem, pointing with his sword to the en- 
emy, and crying : 

"Forward! forward, boys! Would you live 
forever ? Death comes to all ! ** 

They looked at him stubbornly ; they feared not 
bow his piercing, eagle glance, his royal counte- 
nance. They looked and said : 

" We have worked hard enough to-day for eight- 
pence,*' and then continued their flight 

But the king could not yet be brought to believe 
the truth. He still trusted in the possibility of 
victory. He clung with desperation to this hope ; 
he let his voice be heard — ^that voice that gener- 
ally had such power over his soldiers ; he called 
them to him, and pointed out to them the enemy's 
battery ; he ordered the band to play a martial 
air to inspire the men. This call brought a few 
faithful soldiers around him^-only forty warriors 
were ready to follow their king. 

"Forward! we will take the battery!" cried 
he, as he pressed on, regardless of the shower of 
the enemy's balls. 

What was this to him ? what had he to do with 
death — he whose only thought was for the honor 
and glory of his army ? If he succeeded in tak- 
ing this battery, it would encourage his despond- 
ing soldiers. They would once more believe in the 
star of their king, and assemble bravely around 
him. This it was that gave hope to the king. 

Without once looking back, he pressed onward 
to the battery — ^when suddenly, amid the clatter 
of trumpets and the roar of cannon, this fearful 
question reached him : 

" Sbe, would you take the battery alone ? " 

The king reined in his horse and looked behind 
him. Yes, he was alone ; no one was with him 
but his adjutant, M^jor von Grant, who had asked 
this question. 

A deep groan escaped the king ; his head fell 
upon his breast, and he gave himself up to the 
bitteniess of despair. 

A cannon-ball fell beside him — ^he did not heed 
it; he was too utterly wretched. Another ball 
stmck his horse, causing it to prance with pain 
and terror. 

Major Grant grasped the king's bridle. 



"Sire," said he, "are you determined to be 
shot ? If so, let me know it, and with yo^ir majes- 
ty's permission I will withdraw." 

The king raised his head, and looked at the dai^ 
ing adjutant with a bitter smile. 

" We will both withdraw," sud he, gently, ad- 
vancing toward the generals who had been seek- 
iQghun throughout the battle-field. He greeted 
them with a silent bow, and passed without a 
word. Whither he was now going, none of 
the geuerals knew, but they followed him in si- 
lence. 

The king rode up the slight eminence from 
which, on that morning, his army had fallen like a 
glittering avalanche upon the enemy. This ava- 
lanche was now transformed into a stream of 
blood, and corpse upon corpse covered the ground. 
He reined in his horse and gazed at the Austrian 
army, who were now withdrawing to their camp, 
midst shoutings and rejoicings, to rest after their 
glorious victory. Then, turning his horse, he 
looked at the remiuns of his little army flying 
hither and thither in the disorder of defeat. A 
deep sigh escaped him. Throwing his head back 
proudly, he called Prince Moritz von Dessau and 
the Duke of Bevem to his side. 

"Su«," said he, firmly ; "the fate of to-day is 
decided. All that now remtuns for us to do, is to 
deprive the enemy of the advantages of this vic- 
tory. Collect our scattered r^ments, and lead 
the army through the defile of Plainan, back to 
Nimburg. There we will decide what is best to 
do. I go on before you, and wish no one to ac- 
company me." 

He turned his horse, rode slowly down the hill, 
then took the road leading to Nimburg. Lost in 
deep thought, he continued his way. He was fol- 
lowed by his faithful body-guard, who, at a sign 
from Prince von Dessau, had hastened after him. 
A few flying officers and sergeants joined him. 
These were the followers of Prussia's hero-king ; 
but they were suddenly scattered. A soldier gal- 
loped up to them, and stated that he had just en- 
<y)untered a regiment ot the enemy's hussars, who 
were pursuing them. There was a cry of terror 
throughout the guards, and then, as if with one 
accord, putting spurs to their horses, they fled in 
wild disorder. 

The king continued his way, slowly and quietly — 
slowly and quietly a few of his guard followed 
him. In funereal silence they passed through 
the defile of Plainan, and reached at last Nimburg, 
the king's appohtted place of meeting. 

The king now reined in his horse, and, lookmg 
back, he became aware of his followers. Beckon- 
ing to his acljutant, he ordered him to get quar 
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ten fbr the 'soldiers, and then to hiform the gen- 
erals that he awuted them. 

" Where ? " asked the astonished ac[jutant 

" Here I " said the king, pointing to a fallen 
pump, a few steps flrom where he stood. 

He dismounted, and, when the ai^Uutant had dis- 
appeared, he threw himself upon the old pump, 
and rested his head upon his cane. Thus he re- 
miuned a long while, thinking painfully of the 
occurrences of the past day. He remembered 
that he had appointed the site of to-day*s battle, 
without listening to the warnings of his experi- 
enced generals, and that Moritz von Dessau had 
implored him to put his army in another position, 
before attacking the enemy. He remembered the 
prince saying to him — ^** It would be impossible for 
an attack from this point to succeed," and his en- 
treating him to draw back and change his position. 
He remembered, also, his riding up to the prince, 
with his naked sword, and inquiring, in a threat- 
ening tone, " whether he meant to obey or not ? " 
And PrinciB Moritz yoq Dessau had obeyed; his 
prophecy had been fulfilled— the battle was lost. 

"Ah," whispered the king, "how poor, how 
weak is man ! The happiness of an hour intoxi- 
cates him, and he defies his conung fate; he 
should know that happiness is a fleeting guest, but 
that misfortune is the constant companion of 
man. I h|ive allowed myself to be deceived by 
fortune, and she has tui^ied agednst me. For- 
tune is a woman, and I am not gallant. The 
fickle goddess watches carefully, and makes good 
use of my faults. It was a great fault to dare, 
with twenty-three battalions of infantry, to attack 
an army of sixty thousand men, half of whom are 
cavalry. Ah ! my great ancestor, Frederick Wil- 
liam, what have you to say of your poor nephew, 
who, with his little host, is fighting against Rus- 
sia, Austria, a large part of (Germany, and a hun- 
dred thousand French troops? Will you assist 
me ? Will yoi; be my guardian angel, praying for 
me above? Yes, yes I you will assist me if I 
assist myself, and do not give way to my faults. 
Had I been killed in to^)ay's battle, I would now 
be in a safe haven, beyond the reach of storms. 
But now I must swim still farther into the stormy 
sea, until at last I find in the grave that rest and 
peace which I shall never attidn in this world. 
This is a consolhig thought; it shall rouse me 
again to life. I am glad I did not die to-day. I 
can still repair my fiiult All the responsibility 
will bo thrown on me ; it will be said, the battle 
would have been won, but for Frederick's obsti- 
nacy. But let this be ! It is a necessary conse- 
quence that a warrior should suffer for the faults 
of his followers. Through me this battle was lost. 



and in Ustory It will go down thus to foture gen* 
erations. 'But many a victory shall still be re* 
corded, and as the defeat wafl owing to meyW 
shall the victory also come through me alone. I 
alone will bear upon my shoulders Prussia's hoi^, 
Prussia's glory. It lies now, with me, bleeding on 
the ground. It shall be lifted and sustained by 
me alone ! " And raising his burmng eyes heay- 
enward, he seemed to see these fUtnre vietorfefl 
branded upon the skies. Ghradually the {nspira- 
tion left his countenance, giving place to deep 
thought He had delivered his funeral oration to 
the lost battle, and now gave his thought to Us 
future victories. He drew lines and figures upon 
the sand with his cane. It may have beea t 
drawing of the last or a sketch of the next battle. 

The king was so absorbed in this ocoupatioD, 
that he did not perceive his generals, who, having 
reached Nimburg with the wreck of the army, 
hastened to the place of appointment, and were 
now assembled at a respectful distance from Um. 

Frederick continued to sketch. The generab 
gazed at him in silence, anxiously awedtbg the 
moment when he would arouse himself. He sud- 
denly looked up, and did not seem surprised to 
see them ; lifting his hat slightly, he greeted iiiem, 
and rose from his lowly seat. 

" It is well, sirs, that you are here," said h^ 
" We must now make our preparations fbr the 
fiiture ; for our enemies, having beaten ns once, 
will think us no longer capable of resisting them, 
and will fall upon us with renewed courage. We 
win convince them, gentlemen, that though we 
are stricken to the ground for a moment, we an 
not crushed, not dead. We will 'convince them 
that we still live to tear from them the laiireb 
they have taken from us this day. Prince von 
Dessau, hasten immediately to our army at Pngne. 
I command the Prince of Prussia to raise the siege 
there at once. He shall call all his generals to- 
gether, and hold council with them as to the most 
suitable mode of retreat. He shall detemdne with 
them how the siege can best be raised ; to avoid, 
as far as pos^ble, the appearance of fl^ng tcom 
thdr enemy. With gay music they should leave 
their posts ; they should not all leave together, but 
in groups, so as to mislead the enemy. In small 
companies should also the retreat through Bohe- 
mia to Lausitz be made, for it would be dif&eult 
for a large army to pass this mountainous district; 
but they should remain as near together as possi- 
ble,' choosing the widest, most convenient roads. 
These are the orders you are to deliver my brother, 
the Prince of Prussia, and his generals. I givt 
to the priuco the command of this portion of my 
army, and require of him to hasten to Lauslts. I 
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will join him in Bautzen. And then, gentlemen, 
we will seek an occasion to repsLj our enemies for 
their dviUties of to-day." 

Tlie generals had listened to him with breath- 
less attention ; and as he now dismissed them, 
with a glorious smile up(Mi his lips, they repeat- 
ed unanimously his last words, ** We will repay 
our enemies for their civilities.*' 

As if inspired by this shout, the soMiers, lying 
about the market-place, at a slight distance from 
the king; broke into a loud hurrah, and shouted, 
" Long live our king I " 

The king turned slowly toward them, but when 
he saw all that remained- of his noble army, he 
became pale, and pressed his lips tightly together, 
as if to suppress a cry of horror. Then advan- 
dng, followed by his generals, to where his weary, 
wounded soldiers were lying, he said: 

" Children, is this all that is left of you ? " 

^ Yes, fath^, we are the last," said an old gray- 
headed officer, standing before the king. " There 
were many thousands of us, now there are two 
hundred and fifty." 

** Two hundred and fifty!" repeated the king, 
with a bitter smile. 

*^ And it was not our fault," continued the* old 
officer, "that we did not fall with the rest. We 
fought as brarelyas they; but Death did not want 
us. Perhaps he thought it best to leave a few of 
us, to guafd our king. We all think so ! Some 
were left to repay those abominable Saxons for 
their to-day's work." 

** And why alone the Saxons f " asked the king. 

** Because it was those inftunous Saxon troops 
that hewed down our re^ment They fell upon 
us like devils, and striking their cursed swords 
into iis, cried out, * This is for Striegau ! ' " 

''Ah! you see," cried the king, *Hhat while 
beating you, they could but think of the many 
times you had oonquered them." 

**T1ie7 riiall think of this again, father," said 
anodier soldier, raising himself with great pain 
from the ground. '^ Wait until our wounds have 
healed, and we will repay them with interest." 

"^ You are wounded, Henry ? " said the king. 

" Yes, your majesty, in the arm." 

<* And oM Kkus ? " 

"Is dead I" 

"And Fritz Verder?" 

"Dead t He lies with the others upon the bat- 
tle-field. There are seven hundred and fifty of us 
in- heaven, and only two hundred and fifty on 
earth. But those above, as well as below, still 
erf—' Long live our king ! ' " 

"Long live our king," cried they all, rising. 

The king made no reply ; his eye passed from 



one to the other pale, exhausted countenance, and 
an inexpressible sorrow overcame nim. 

"Dead!" murmured he, "my faithful guards 
dead ! seven hundred and fifty of my choice men 
have fallen." And overpowered by his emotion, 
the king did not force back the tears welling to 
his eyes. They stole softly down his cheek, and 
Frederick was not ashamed. He did not blush, 
because his warriors had seen him weep. 

" Children," cried the old officer, after a pause, 
and wiping the tears from his weary eyes, " from 
now on it will be glorious to die; for when we are 
dead, our king weeps for us." 



^ CHAPTER yill. 

THE INIMICAL BBOTHEBS. 

" The king comes ! The king is entering Baut- 
zen!" 

This announcement brought pale terror to the 
hearts of the Prince of Prussia and his generals. 
They who had heretofore sprang joyfUlly to meet 
the call of their king, now trembled at his glance. 
They must now present to him the sad and de- 
spoiled remnant of that great army which, under 
the command of the Prince Augustus William of 
Prussia, had made the retreat from Lausitz. 

It had, indeed, been the most fearful retreat 
ever attempted by the Prussian troops. It had 
cost them more than the bloodiest battle, and they 
had suffered more fi*om hardships during the last 
few days than ever before during a whole cam- 
paign. They had marched over narrow, stony, 
rugged mountain-paths, between hills and horrible 
abysses, sometimes cUmbing upward, sometimes 
descending. Thousands died from exhaustion; 
thousands pressed backward, crushed by those 
in the front ; thousands, forced onward by those 
in the rear, had stumbled and fallen into fathom- 
less caverns, which lay at the foot of these moun- 
tain passes, yai^ing like open graves. If awheel 
broke, the wagon was burned ; there was no time 
for repairs, and if left in the path, it interrupted 
the passage of the fiying army. At last, in order 
to facilitate the fiight, the provision-wagons were 
burned, and the bread (Uvided amongst the sol- 
diers; the equipages and pontoon-wagons were 
also burned. Exhausted by their unusual exer- 
tions, beside themselves from pain and unheard- 
of suffering the whole army was seized with a 
death-panic 

The soldiers had lost not only all faith in their 
good fortune, but all fsdth hi their leaders. Thou- 
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Bands deserted ; thoasands fled to escape death, 
which seemed to mook at and beckon to them 
from every pointed rock and every dark cavern.* 

While one part of the army deserted or died of 
hunger or exhaustion, another part fought with an 
mtrenched enemy, for three long days, in the nar- 
row pass of Gabel, under the command of General 
von Puttkammer. They fought like heroes, but 
were at last obliged to surrender, with two thou- 
sand men and seven cannon. Utterly broken by 
these losses, dead and dying from starvation and 
weariness, the army drew off toward Zittau. 

There was but one thought which sustained the 
wearied, and lent strength to the starving. Ijn 
Zittau were immense magazines of grain. In Zit- 
tau, the rich Saxon city, which throughout all 
Saxony was called the gold-mine, they dared hope 
for rest and opportunity to recover. 

Before this unhappy army reached Zittau, Duke 
Charles of Lothringen was in advance of them. 
With wanton cruelty he reduced the industrious, 
open city to ashes, destroyed the Prussian maga- 
nnes, and, with his army, trampled upon the 
ruins and the corpses of this unfortified town. The 
Prussians had now lost their last hope. They en- 
camped by Lodau, and after a short rest, advanced 
to Bautzen, which city the king had appointed for 
the reunion of the two army corps. And now, 
one day after the arrival of this miserable rem- 
nant of an army, the king entered the camp of 
Bautzen. 

The unhappy moment was at hand ; they must 
now meet the stem eye of the king. These were 
bold, heroic generals — the Prince of Prussia, 
Von Bevem, Von Wurtemberg, Von Dessau, 
Winterfeldt, Goltz, Ziethen, Erokow, and Schmet- 
tau. Bravely, triumphantly had they fought in 
all previous battles, but now, amidst defeat and 
disaster, they must meet the eye of the king. 
This was more dangerous to them than the most 
deadly battle, and they shrank appalled before 
this fearful encounter. 

Silently, and frowning darkly, the generals 
mounted their horses, and rode down the high- 
way — the Prince of Prussia in advance, and by 
his side the Duke of Wurtemberg. And now, in 
front of them, in an open space, they saw the 
king. He was on his horse, and looked sternly 
toward them. The Prince of Prussia trembled, 
and, involuntarily checking his horse, he stooped 
with a weary smile toward the duke. 

** I have a feeling," stud he, in low tones, ** as 
if my fate was advancing threateningly, in the 
form of my brother. It glowers upon me with a 
glance which announces that 1 am condemned to 

* Warner's *^ Campaigns of Frederick the Great.** 



death. Look, duke I my sentence Is written fa 
' the raging eye of the king.'* 

" The king's wrath will not fall upon yoa aldiM^'' 
whispered the duke, '* but upon us all. This Is t 
wild tempest, which threatens us all in the sami 
moment with destruction." 

** A tempest? yes! the thunder rollB orer all, 
but the stroke of lightning falls only npmi one; 
and I — ^I iii the one," said the prince, solemnlj; 
**I am the sacrificial offiering chosen by the kfag^ 
with which he will seek to pn^itiate the firowniii^g 
gods of destiny." 

**God forbid!" said the duke, saifiy. **Tlie 
kbg will be Just I He will see that theee fH(^ 
fill misfortunes were unavoidable ; that we are ii^ 
nocent He will listen to our explanations ; he-^" 

"I tell you," said Augustus William, <*heidn 
demand a subject for his scorn. I shall be ikb 
sacrifice ! Well, so let it be; I am willing to be 
offered up for my fatherland I Let us go onward, 
duke." He drew his bridle and they rode forwiid. 

The king remained immovable in the same qiot^ 
his proud head erect, and his icy glance fixed 
steadily upon them. 

As they drew nearer, and could no longer 
doubt that he recognized them, the king moved 
slowly round, and turned his back upon tiiem. 
They were greatly embarrassed — undecided what 
to do ; they looked to the prince, in the hope 
that he would advance and announce himtdf to 
the king, and compel him to notice them. Priiiee 
Augustus William did not advance ; he stood firm 
and immovable, as if moulded in brass. Ho 
muscle of his face moved, but his pale and tighUy- 
compressed lips slightly trembled. The generdi 
followed his example. Silently, immoTably thej 
stood behind him, their eyes fixed upon the 'kiqgi 
who remained still with his back turned to them. 

There was a long and pidnful pause ; not a woid 
was spoken. Those who were arranging the tenlf 
for the king's troops were moving actively aboot, 
and now they drew near with their measuring-Unie^ 
exactly to the spot upon which the king etood. 
He was forced to take another position ; he tomed 
his horse, and stood exactly in front of his gen- 
erals. His countenance was not calm and oold, it 
flashed with rage. The Prmce of Prussia had the 
courage to brave his anger, and, drawing near, he 
bowed profoundly. 

The king did not answer his greeting, and, in> 
deed, appeared not to see him. A black olood 
was on his brow, and it became still blacker at 
the other generals dared to approach and salnte 
him. Suddenly, in that tone of voice he wat ao- 
customed to use only upon the field of battle, the 
king called out : 
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<« Goltz, come here ! " 

The gaieral advanced from the circle, with a 
firm military bearing, and approached the king. 

** Goltz," said he, loudlj, and looking as if he 
wished to crush the unhappy general — " Goltz, tell 
my brother and the other generals that if I did 
justice, I would take off their heads — Winterfeldt 
only excepted." * 

A murmur of discontent was heard amongst the 
generals, and every eye was fixed angrily upon 
Winterfeldt He turned deadly pale, and looked 
down, as if ashamed of the exception the king had 
made, and dared not gaze upon those whose guilt 
he shared, and whose punishment he escaped. 

The king fixed his eye so piercingly upon the 
murmurers, that they felt his glance upon them, 
without daring to meet it. Only the Prince of 
ProBsia drew still nearer to the king. 

''Sre," said he, in a calm voice, "my duty de- 
mands that I should give your nugesty a list of 
the army. Will you be graciously pleased to ac- 
cept it from me ? " He took the paper from his 
pocket, and handed it to the king, who snatched 
it from him hastily, and turned his back again 
upon them. 

" Withdraw, messieurs,*' said he, *^ your presence 
oppresses me; you remind me of the disgraceful 
defeat my army has suffered, through the guilt of 
its leaders." 

"Sire," said the Duke of Bevem, "will your 
majesty listen to our justification ? " 

"Justification!" cried the king, with fiashing 
eyes — "if this imparalleled disgrace which you 
have all brought upon my army could be justified, 
I might pity ; but I must curse you. Go, sir duke, 
I inU not look upon you." And springing with 
youthful activity from his horse, he entered his 
tent. 

The generals were alone. They looked upon 
each other's deathHke faces with suppressed 
scorn upon their trembling lips, and tears of rage 
in thdr eyes. 

" Shall we bear this shame silently ? " said one. 

" Shall we allow ourselves to be scolded like 
schoolboys?" said another. "Shall we suffer 
foul accusations to be brought against us, and no 
opportunity granted for justification ? " 

As the murmur of the generals became louder, 
the Prince of Prussia, who had been standing 
afflde in deep thought, came forward. An expres- 
non of calm resolve was written upon his noble 
features. 

" No^ gentlemen, you shall not suffer this. I 
undertake to justify you to the king." 

« The king's own words.— '^CharacteriBtlcs of the 
Beveii Tears* War.'* 
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" Do not attempt it, prince," said the Duke of 
Wurtemberg ; " at least, not in this hour. The 
king will crush you in his rage !" 

Prince Augustus William cast his eyes to 
heaven, saying, "I am in the hands of God. I 
would rather die by the king's rage than to endure 
his contempt The king made me commander-in- 
chief of this army corps, and accuses me of fail- 
ure in duty I He shall hear my defence. As a 
HohenzoUem, as jbl general, as his brother, I de- 
mand the right to make my report." He ad- 
vanced hastily toward the king's tent, but the 
Duke of Bevem held him back. 

" Will your royal highness allow me to accom- 
pany you ? " said he. " The kmg's scorn fell upon 
me personally, and I also demand a hearing." 

" No one shall accompany me," said the prince, 
solemnly. "None but God shall be witness to 
what we have to say. Wait for me, therefore, 
gentlemen. I shall soon return." He bowed and 
entered the king's tent 

" Announce me to his majesty," he said to the 
guard, who returned inmiediately and opened the 
inner door of the tent 

The prince entered with a firm step and head 
erect — the door closed behind him — the two 
brothers were alone.' 

The king sat upon a camp-stool by a little ta- 
ble covered with papers. He held in his hand the 
paper which the prince had given him, and ap- 
peared to be reading it eagerly. The prince stood 
for some time silently at the door; at last, weary 
of waiting, he entered the tent and stepped di- 
rectly before the king. 

King Frederick arose and fixed his great eyes 
scornfully upon his brother. " I gave you an ar- 
my corps of thirty-six thousand men, and you 
bring me back sixteen thousand! Where have 
you left my soldiers ? " 

" They lie in the narrow pass of Gkibel — ^in the 
chasms of the Erz mountains — they have died of 
hunger and thirsty and they have deserted," said 
Prince Augustus, solemnly. 

"And you dare to tell me this?" said the 
king. 

" I dare to tell you what fate has brought upon 
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us. 

"Fate?" cried the king, shruggmg his shoul- 
ders. " Fate is ev^ the exoose for the crimes 
and follies of man. Your obstinacy and your dis- 
obedience are what you call fate. Prince Augus- 
tus William of Prussia, how did you dare to act 
contrary to my instructions, and to conduct this 
retreat through the mountains, and not by the 
highways ? " 

" Your migesty gave me no instructions," said 
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tlie prince, oiferij. ^ Your mi^eBtT commuided 
mft to take ootmsel of mj genenls in ererr more- 
jient, and I did bo. I should not hare retreated 
tfarongfa the mountains had thej not adrised it in 
consideratioa of the near approach <^ the enemy. 
But I do not say this to excuse mjMlf, or to ac- 
cuse them, but to prore to mj brother the king 
that it was unjust to place me under the guartUan- 
ship and direction of his generals — unjust to 
place a mentor by my ride who is my enemy — 
who hates me and seeks my destruction ! ** 

^ Do yon dare to reproach me ? ** said the king, 
in a thundering Toice. 

^ In this hour I dare all,** said the prince, stead- 
ily. ''This is a deciriTe hour between you and 
me, my brotiier. It is a strife of intellect, of 
si^t ; and although I know I am too weak to con- 
quer, I will at least fall with honor — ^with my 
sword in my hand ! I shall fall, but you shall not 
consider me a cowardly mute wiio does not dare 
to defend himselfl I know that I have been slan- 
dered to you ; I know that those whom you hon- 
or with your friendship are spies upon my every 
word and look, and report to your migesty what 
they hear and what they do not hear — what is 
true and what is not true. I know I hare been 
robbed of my brother^s love, but I will not con- 
sent to the loss of his respect and consideration. 
Sire, Winterfeldt wrote to you ; I know that he 
did BO. If he wrote that I was obstinate and 
self-willed, and alone answerable for the disasters 
of the army,* I call God to witness that he slan- 
dered me. Tour mtgesty speaks of instructions. 
I received none. I would remind you that I en- 
treated you in vain to give me partial instructions 
^hat I wrote down your majesty*s verbally ex- 
pressed opinions, and implored you to add to them 
your approval, or written remarks and explana- 
tions.f Your majesty returned the paper without 
signature or remark. I alone should bear the re- 
sponsibility, and if this sad retreat should end disas- 
trously, the whole world might say, ' This was the 
work of the Prince of Phissia ! * Look you, my 
brother, I know, I feel this. The lost battle of 
Collin demanded an offering, and I was predes- 
tined for the sacrifice.** 

The king uttered a cry of rage, and advanced 
against the prince with outstretched arm, but sud- 
denly recovered his self-control, folded his arms, 
and stared coldly at the prince. 

" I have listened quietly to you, hoping always 
I might possibly find in your words a glimmer of 
excuse for your blasphemous deeds. I find none. 

* WAmer^a "■ CampaignB of Frederick the Great."^ 
t " Beeeuil des Lettrea du Boi de Pmsse et du Prince 
dePmssa** 



Have you finished, or have you still aometlii^ ts 
say?"' 

** I have this to say, rire : I demand tiiat mj 
conduct be investigated.** 

''Woe to you if IdotUs— voetoyouif IBsten 
to your bold, insane demand ! ** Stepping before 
the prince, and finng Us eye upon him, he said: 
'* You have acted not like a PktNsian, not like t 
general of Prusrian troops, but like an enemy— 
Bke an ally of Austria and of France, who sougiit 
only fbr means to destroy the Prussian anny and 
put an end to this war. I know that it never had 
your approval, because dhrected against your be- 
k>ved France.** 

"Ah, my brother, you distrust me I " cried tin 
prince, fiercely. 

"Yes, I distrust you,** said the king; eageriy- 
"I distrust you, and you merit it I YouhsTC 
Just said that this was an important boor b^ 
tween us. Well, then, it shall be sa I accept 
this strife of words which you have the andadty 
to offer me. This was not cautiously, not wisdj 
done, on your part You yourself have anned 
me— my weapons are sharp. I have sofifered pnA 
during my whole life because of yoo, mj tvotheCi 
This began even In the days of oor childhood, 
and will, as it appears, follow me to the grsTa 
You were the favorite of my father, and I leneni' 
ber well that he one day proposed to me ta nlin* 
quish the throne in your favor. I wiUurtoodbfan. 
I did not pay for this opposition with mj llft^ bat 
with my life*s happiness. I mil not Momnit this 
against you; perhaps you were innocent; bat it 
appears to me you have not foigotten oor &lher*i 
wish — ^that you look upon me as a nsoiper, who 
, has robbed you of your throne. Yon act as if 
you had the right to measure and crHifllie all 
my undertakmgs, and to make yourself a Jodge 
over me. I undertook this war with the conviO' 
tion of my right and my royal duty. Yon dared 
to protest agahist it. You dared, in the preaenee 
of my generals, to speak of your claims and the 
claims of your children ! Oh, sir, yon were al< 
ready thinking of the time when yon woold lay 
my head in the vault and walk over my dead 
body to a throne! In that hour you stood no 
longer by my side as my subject, as my brother, 
as my friend, but as an ambitious prince royal, 
who hates his king who keeps him from his crown, 
and who is hated of the king because he reminds 
him of his death I And during no moment since 
then could you have denied this hatred.** 

" Oh, my brother I *» said the prince, palnftiDy, 
" your own hatred has blinded you and made you 
ui^just. I have always loved and admired joo, 
even when I did not approve of yourundertakinga.*' 
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" And yet it was you, you alone," said the king, 
hastily, "who dared, after the fatal disaster of 
CoUin, to utter loud cries of grief and despair. 
When my courier brought to you and the gener- 
als and the army the moumfhl news of the lost 
battle of Collin, in place of strengthening and en- 
couraging my warriors — consolmg and inspiring 
them with confidence in their royal leader — you 
dared, in the presence of all my generals, to cry 
and whimper, not over destmy, not over the in- 
constancy of fortune, but over the conduct of your 
brother and your king. In place of justifying me 
to my silent and cast^own generals, you ac- 
cused me boldly, and made my misfortune my 
crime." * 

" It is true," murmured the prince, " distress 
and grief overcame me and robbed me of my 
reason." 

** Even because you were so mse and bold a 
warrior," said the king, with a cold smile, " I 
wished to give you an opportunity to prove your 
genius to my whole people, whose sovereign you 
will one day be. Because you wept and clamored 
before my generals over my faults as a leader, I 
wished you to prove to them that you wete capa- 
ble of conmianding and bringing good out of evil 
I trusted you with my third army corps — I ex- 
pected it to retreat safely and surely under your 
Command, after I had almost led it to destruction 
in a bloody, disastrous battle. I gave you the op- 
portunity to make yourself a god in the eyes of 
my soldiers, a glorious model to my generals. 
What use have you made of these advantages ? 
Tou bring me crippled, hungry, desperate sol- 
diers 1 Tou bring me generals covered with shame, 
and blushing over their guilt If I should deal 
with them as they deserve, I would give them over 
to a court>martial and they would be condemned." 

** And still I am not conscious of any fault," 
said the prince. " I dare to say fate was against 
me, and that I am whotty innocent." 

** And I repeat to you your conduct has been 
that of an ally of France, who wished destruction 
to the Prussians, and to close this hated war I " 

*^ If that were so, I would be a trutor I " said 
the prince. 

" And who will dare say that you are not ! " 
cried the king. " Whp will say that he who, while 
I was engaged in war with France, exchanged the 
most tender letters with the former French ambas- 
sador Yalori, and complained to this Frenchman 
of the obstinacy of his brother, who is also his 
kmg ? Who will say that this man is not a trai- 
tor? Was it not known to you, my brother, 
when you wrote to Yalori, that the French had aL 
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ready invaded my Westphalian provinces ? • It was 
known to you — and yet you dared to write to a 
Frenchman that you were convinced of the decline 
of my kingdom. And yet you dared to bring 
charges against me, and to say : * Ce seront mes 
en/ants qui seront Us victimes des fautes palsies.* 
Did you not know that it was the Marquise de 
Pompadour who gave occasion for this war ? You 
knew it, and yet you commisraoned Yalori to en- 
treat the marquise to have her portnut painted for 
you ! Now, sir, I ask you, in all candor, if these 
are not the acts of a traitor ? " 

The prince made a passionate exclamation, and 
laid lus hand upon his sword. 

" You dare to dishonor me, sire I " 

" I dare it ! I dare to tell you the truth," said 
the king, solemnly. " Take your hand from your 
sword — ^the truth is an enemy that you cannot 
contend against with weapons, but with deeds, 
and your condact testifies against you." 

The prince breathed heavily, and turned deadly 
pale. 

"The contest is over. Your majesty fights 
against me with weapons which I do not possess, 
and would not dare use, and against which I can- 
not defend myself. You open my private letters, 
and from the harmless confidences of friendship 
you make a traitor of me. To call me a traitor, 
is to degrade me. I am dishonored ; and with a 
dishonored culprit your m^gesty cannot contend; 
I will therefore withdraw. No one will see the 
wounds you have inflicted — ^which have pierced 
my heart ; but, I tell you, my brother, I will die 
of these wounds." 

" And in heaven, I suppose, y«u will accuse me 
as your murderer ? " sdd the king, ironically. 

" No I in heaven I will pray for my fatheriand," 
said Prince Augustus William, mildly. He bowed 
respectfully, turned, and left the room. 

Without stood the generals, maintaining a 
solemn silence. When they saw the prmce ap- 
pear at the door of king's tent, so pale, so suffer- 
ing, a prophetic warning filled every breast. It 
seemed to them that a dying man approached 
them, and with inexpressible sorrow held out his 
hand for a last farewell. 

** It is passed I The battle is ended l "^ 

At this moment the adjutant of the king left 
the tent, and approached the generals, who stood 
near the prince. 

" His majesty commands you to see that the 
soldiers of the third army corps are kept, as far 
as it is possible, entirely separated from the rest 
of the army. You will immediately convey the 
order to the king's army, that all intercourse be- 
tween them and the third army corps is forbidden, 
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as this corps seems to have lost all courage and 
all honorable feeling.'' * 

" The king's commands shaU be obeyed," said 
the generals, coldly. 

The prince was completely overcome by this 
last blow, and leaned for a moment upon the arm 
of the Duke of Wurtemberg ; he soon recovered 
himself, and turning to General Schultz, he said : 

" Go and bring me, from the king, the watch- 
word of the third army corps." 

Greneral Schultz withdrew, but returned quickly 
from the king's tent, with a dark frown upon his 
face. 

" Well," said the prince, " have you the watch- 
word?" 

" No, your royal highness ! The king says, that 
for cowards and fugitives he has no watchword, 
and he commanded me to go to the devil" 

A murmur of rage was heard amongst the gen- 
erals. The prince let his glance wander from one 
to the other of these dark faces. 

" Gentlemen," said he, " the tempest will soon 
be over, and the sun will shine again for you ; I 
am the only cloud now round about you, and I 
will withdraw." 

" What ! will you desert us ? " said the generals, 
sadly. 

"Do I not belong to the third army corps?" 
said the prince, with a painful smile. " It may 
be that the king will command his soldiers to 
have no intercourse with the commander of the 
third army corps, and you can understand that I 
prefer to antidpate him." 

"Will your highness allow me to accompany 
you ? " said the Duke of Bevem. " I also will 
not allow myself to be despised and railed at with- 
out any opportunity accorded me of explanation." 

The prince shook his head. 

" You must remain, general ; the army cannot 
spare its brave leaders. I, however— I must go. 
I will be the peace-offering for you all. I am 
sure this will content my brother the king." 

" Allow me, at least, to accompany your royul 
highness," said General Schmettau. " The king 
commanded me, through his adjutant, to with- 
draw, and never dare to present myself before 
his eyes again. I also must leave the army." 

The^rince gave him his hand. 

" You are, then, a welcome companion. Let us 
ride on to Bautzen, where we can refresh our- 
selves, and then go on to Dresden." 

" Will you really leave us ? " said the Duke of 
Wurtemberg, sadly. 

" Would you have me wait for still further deg- 
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radation ? " said the prince. " No, it is enough- 
more than I can bear.— Hy horse I General^ let ni 
mount." 

The two horses were brought forward. Hm 
generals placed themselves in firont^ to take leave 
of their former commander-in-ohie^ with all mlli* 
tary honor. 

Prince Augustus rode slowly on. Everywhere 
he met sad faces and eyes filled with teaia. 
Tears indeed were in his own eyes, but he would 
not weep--Qot now ; there was time enough lor 
tears. He could weq> during the sad remainyiier 
of his life. He forced his voice to be firm, and, 
waving his sword to the generals, as a last greet- 
ing, he said : 

" I hope no one of you will hold me for a cow- 
ard. I am forced by the king to leave the acmy." 
He turned his horse, and, followed by Schmettin, 
with head erect, he moved slowly off, 

"Now, by Heaven," cried Ziethen, "he shaU 
not leave the camp in this contemptible way I I 
will ^ve him a suitable guard. Let the king 
rage ; I can stand it 1 " He nodded to an officer. 
" Listen, Yon Wendt, take half a , company for a 
guard, and follow immediately behind the priaoe^ 
to Bautzen." 

A few mom^ts later, an officer sprang along 
the highway to Bautzen, accompanied by his ]u» 
sars ; they soon overtook the prince, who gre^ 
them kindly. 

" Schmettau," said he, " Death avoided me » 
long as I was on the battle-field, now I bear him 
along with me; and thus must it be, till the pib 
king of terrors carries me to another world.'' Bit 
turned his eyes away fi:om the Prussian camp, aad 
rode slowly to Bautzen. 



CHAPTER IX. 



THE LETTERS. 



A FEW hours later a courier rode into the eaxoV" 
He came from Bautzen, and had a letter from tb^ 
Prince of Prussia to his royal brother. The kiJ>^ 
was still in his tent, busily engaged in looking o^ 
the army list He took his brother's letter, aO^ 
opening it with evident anger, read : 

" Your migesty's commands, and the inoideott 
of our last meeting, have taught me that I bare 
lost my honor and my reputation. As I ban 
nothing to reproach mysdf with, this causes ae 
much sorrow, but no humiliation, I am convinced 
that I was not actuated by obstinacy, and that I 
did not follow the advice of incompetent men. 
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e generals in the third army corps corn- 
el by me, will testify to this. I consider it 
ary to request your majesty to have my con- 
nvestigated. Your majesty would thereby 
a kindness. I have, therefore, no right to 
upon it. My health is much impaired since 
r. I have withdrawn to Bautzen for its 
ition, and have requested the Duke of Be- 
> gi^6 you all the information relative to the 
In spite of my unhappiness, my daily 
is, and shall be, that every undertaking of 
lajesty shall be crowned with glory. 
Your unhappy brother, 

" AnousTUS William." 
« 

king read this letter several times ; then 

up his pen, he wrote hastily : 
r Dear Brother : Your improper conduct 
•eatly disturbed my equanimity. Not my 
;s, but your want of principle, has caused 
se disasters. My generals are not to be ex- 
They have either given you bad advice, 
re agreed too readily to your foolish plans, 
ue is as bad as the other. Your ears are 
3med to flattery, my brother. Daun did not 

you, and you now see the consequences, 
ttle hope remains. I shall commence the 
—if we do not conquer, we shall die to- 
I do not bewail the loss of your heart, 
ther your utter incapacity and want of 
ent. I tell you this plainly, for with one 
IS perhaps but a few. days to live, there is 

of deception. I wish you more happiness 
as fallen to my lot, and hope that your mis- 
3S and disappointments may teach you to 
th more wisdom and judgment where mat- 
r importance are concerned. Many of the 
I events I now look forward to, T ascribe to 
You and your children will suffer from their 
. much more than myself. Be assured that 

always loved you, and will continue to do 
amy death. Your brother, 

" Frederick." 
en the king had finished his letter, he read 
r. " I cannot take back one word I have 

murmured he, softly. " Were he not my 
r, he should be courlnnartialled. But his- 
hall not have to relate more than one such 
ence of a HohenzoUem. Enough family 
s and tragedies have occurred in my reign 
lish scandalous material for fhture genera- 
I wiU not add to them. My brother can 
aw quietly from these scenes — ^he can pray 
we fight — he can cultivate the peaceful 
hile we are upon the battle-field, offering 
K>dy sacrifices to Mars. Perhaps we wiU 
d in gaining an honorable peace for Prus- 



sia, and then Augustus William may be a bettei 
king than I have been. Prussia still clings to me 
—she needs me." • 

He sealed the letter, then calling his valet, or- 
dered him to send it off immediately. As he dis- 
appeared, the king^s countenance became once 
more clouded and disturbed. *' life makes a man 
very poor," said he, softly ; " the longer he lives, 
the more solitary he becomes. How rich I was 
when I began life — ^how rich when I mounted th« 
throne ! Possessing many friends, sisters, broth- 
ers, and many charming illusions. The world be- 
longed to me then, with all its joy, all its glory. 
And now? Where are these friends? Lost to 
me, either by death or inconstancy ! Where are 
my brothers, sistera ? Their hearts have turned 
from me — ^their love has grown cold ! Where are 
my joyous illusions ? Scattered to the winds ! 
Alas, I am now undeceived, and if the whole world 
seemed at one time to belong to me, that little 
spot of earth, paid for with blood and anguish, is 
no longer mine. Every illusion but one has been 
torn ftom my heart — the thirst for glory still re- 
mains. I have bid adieu to love, to happiness, 
but I still believe in fame, and must at least have 
one laurel-wreath upon my coffin. May death 
then strike me at his will — the sooner the better, 
before my heart has become perfectly hardened ! 
And I feel that time is not far distant." 

The curtain of his tent was at this moment 
drawn back, and his secretary, Le Catt, whose ac- 
qufidntance he had made during his visit to Am- 
sterdam, entered with several letters in his hand. 
The king advanced eagerly to meet him. 

" Well, Le Catt," sdd he, " has the courier come 
fromBerlm?" 

" Yes, sire, he has come," said Le Catt, sighing, 
" but I fear he brings no good news." 

** No good news ? Has the enemy forced his 
way so far?" 

**An enemy has, sire; but not the one your 
mojesty is thinking of ! " 

" How know you what enemy I mean ? " said 
the king, impatiently. ''Is it the Russians, or the 
French?" 

''None of your mortal enemies, sire; and the 
mourning which now reigns in Berlin and will soon 
reign throughout Prussia, is caused by no enemy 
of your mtgesty but by Providence." 

The king looked at him earnestly for a moment. 
" I understand," said he. *' Some one of my fam- 
ily has died ; is it not so ? " 

"Yes, sire; your — ^* 

" Be stall ! " said the kmg, sternly. " I do not 
yet wish to know — ^I have not the strength to bear 
it— wwt a while." 
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Folding his handB upon his breast, he paced up 
and down his tent several times, laboring hard for 
breath. He stood still, and leaning agidnst the 
window, said : " Now, Le Catt, I can endure any 
tiling; speak — ^who is it? " 

'* Sire, it is her majesty/* 

" My wife ? *' interrupted the king. 

" No, sire ; her majesty — ^^ 

"My mother I " cried the king, in a heart-bro- 
ken Toice. ** My mother ! '* 

He stood thus for a while, with his hands before 

his face, his form bowed down and trembling like 

an oak swayed by a storm. Tears escaped through 

his hands and fell slowly to the ground — groans 

^of agony were wrung from him. 

Le Catt could stand it no longer ; he approached 
the king and ventured to say a few consoling 
words. 

" Do not seek to comfort me,** said the king ; 
" you do not know what inexpressible pain this 
loss has caused me." 

" Yes, sire, I weU know," said Le Catt, " for 
the queen-mother was the noblest, most gracious 
princess that ever lived. I can therefore under- 
stand your sorrow." 

"No, you cannot," said the king, raising his 
pale, tearful countenance. " You carry your sor- 
row upon your lips — ^I upon my heart. The queen 
was the best of women, and my whole land may 
well mourn for her. It will not be forced grief, 
for every one who had the happiness to approach 
loved and admired her for her many virtues— for 
her great kindness. And I feel, I know, that sor- 
row for the ruin of Prussia has caused her death. 
She was too noble a princess, too tender a mother, 
to outlive Prussia's destruction and her son's mis- 
fortune." 

" But your migesty knows that the queen was 
suffering from an incurable disease." 

" It is true I know it," said the king, sinking 
slowly upon his camp-stool. "I feared that I 
might never see her again, and still tMs news 
comes totally unexpected." 

" Your majesty will overcome this great grief 
as a philosopher, a hero." 

" Ah, my friend," said the king, sadly, " philos- 
ophy is a solace in past and future sufferings, but 
is utterly powerless for present grief; I feel my 
heart and strength &il. For the last two years I 
have resembled a tottering wall Family misfor- 
tune, secret pain, public sorrow, continual disap- 
pointment, these have been, my nourishment. 
What is there wanting to make of me another 
Job ? If I wish to survive these distressing cir- 
cumstances, I must become a stoic. For I cannot 
bring the philosophy of Epicurus to bear upon 



my great sorrows. And still," added the king, thf 
dejected look disappearing firom his oountenanofl^ 
and giving plaoe to one of energy and determbi- 
tion, " still, I will not be overcome. Were all thi 
elements to combine agonist me, I will not fall bd> 
neath them." 

" Ah ! " cried Le Catt, " once more is my kiQg 
the hero, who will not only overcome his grief, but 
also his enemies." 

" God grant that you are a true prophet ! " cried 
the king, earnestly. " This is a great era ; the 
next few months wiU be decisive for Prussia : 1 
will restore her or die beneath her ruins I " 

" You will restore ! " cried Le Catt, with entha- 
siasm. 

" And when I have made Prussia great," said 
the king, reUi^psing into his former gloom, "my 
mother will not be here to rejoice with me. Eadi 
one of my home-returning soldiers will have some 
one— a mother, a sweetheart— to meet them with 
tears of Joy, to greet them tenderly. I shsU be 
alone." 

" Your people will advance, gladly, to meet yon; 
they will greet you with tears of joy." 

" Ah, yes," cried the king, with a bitter smiley 
" they will advance to meet me Joyfiilly ; bat, were 
I to die the same day, they would cry i ^Leroi 
€it mort-^ve le roiT and would greet my sao 
cessor with equal delight. There is nothing pe^ 
sonal in the love of a people to its sovereign; 
they love not in me the man, but the king. BiU 
my mother loved not the king the warrior ; she 
loved her son with her whole heart, and God knows 
he had but that one heart to trust in. Leave 
me, Le Catt. Seek not to console me. Socm the 
king will gain the mastery. Now I am but the 
son, who wishes to be alone with tibe mother. 
Go." Fearing he had wounded Le Oatt, he pressed 
his hand tenderly. 

Le Catt raised it to his lips and covered it witl* 
kisses and tears. The king withdrew it gentles 
and signed to him to leave the room. 

Now he was alone— alone with his pain, wit^l^ 
his grief— alone with his mother. And, tml^jp 
during this hour he was but the loving son ; hJ^ 
every thought was of his mother ; he eonrerse^^ 
with her, he wept over her ; but, as his sono'^ 
became more subdued, he took his flute from tb^ 
table, the one constant companion of lus lifie. M 
the soft, sweet tones were wafted through the 
tent, he seemed to hear his mother whispering 
words of love to him, to feel her hallowed kifli 
upon his brow. And now he was king once more. 
As he heard without the sound of trumpets, the 
beating of drums, the loud shouts and hurrahs of 
his soldiers, a new fire burned in his eyes, he laid 
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yg flute aside, and listened for a time to the joy- 
ous shouts ; then raising his right hand, he said : 
^Farewell, mother; you died out of despair for 
my defeat at Collin, but I swear to you I will re- 
Y^Bge your death and my defeat tenfold upon my 
enemies when I stand before them again in battle 
array. Hear me, spirit of my mother, and giye 
to your son yotir blessing ! " 



CHAPTER X. 

IN THX CASTLS AT DRESDEN. 

The Queen Maria Josephine of Poland, Princess 
elect of Saxony, paced her room violently ; and 
with deep emotion and painful anxiety she lis- 
tened to every noise which interrupted the stillr 
ness that surrounded her. 

*< If he should be discovered,'* she murmured 
softly, "should this letter be found, all is betrayed, 
and I am lost" 

She shuddered, and even the paint could not 
conceal her sudden pallor. She soon ndsed her- 
self proudly erect, and her eyes resumed their 
usual calm expression. 

** Bah I lost," she said, shrugging her shoulders, 
'* who will dare to seize a queen and condemn her 
for figh^g for her honor and her country ? Only 
the insolait and arrogant Margrave of Brandenbuig 
could have the temerity to insultf a queen and a 
a woman in my person, and he, thank God, is 
crushed and will never be able to rally. But 
where is Schonberg," she said, uneasily ; ** if he 
does not come to-day, all is lost-— all 1 " 

Loud voices in the antechamber interrupted her ; 
she listened in breathless expectation. ** It is he," 
she murmured, ** it is Schonberg ; the officer on 
guard forbids his entrance. What insults I en- 
dure ! I am treated as a prisoner in my own cas- 
tle; I am even denied th^ right of seeing my own 
servants." 

She ceased, and listened again ; the voices be- 
came loader and more violent ** He is, appar- 
ently, speaking so loudly to attract my attention," 
she said ; *^ I will go to his relief." She crossed 
the chamber hastily, and opened the door leading 
into the anteroom. 

'* What .means this noise ? " she said, angrily ; 
** how dare you be guilty of such unseemly con- 
duct?" 

SUenco followed this question. The two gentie- 
mflD, who had just exchanged such angry words, 
were dumb, approached the queen,' and bowed 
profoondly. 



** I beg your majesty's forgiveness," ssdd the 
Prussian officer, '* my commander ordered me this 
morning to admit no one until he had seen youi 
highness himself." 

'* I wished to announce to your m^esty," said 
Schonberg, " that I had returned from my estates, 
and desired the favor of being again received into 
your service ; this gentleman refused to allow me 
to enter." 

The queen turned upon the officer with an ex- 
pression of contempt. "Am I a prisoner, sur, 
allowed to see no one but my jailer ? " 

" Your mijesty favors me with a question I am un- 
able to answer," said the officer ; " I am a solcUer ; 
and must obey the command of those above me. 
I know not whether your majesty is a prisoner."^ 

The queen reddened ; she felt that, in the excite- 
ment of passion, she had forgotten her rank and 
dignity. 

" It is true," she sidd, "it is not for you to an- 
swer this question. I must demand a reply from 
your king. You are but a machine, moved by 
foreign power. I think you will not dare to keftp 
my servants from me ; " and, without allowing the 
confused officer time to answer, she turned to the 
chamberlain. Baron von Schonberg. "I am de- 
lighted to receive you again; you shall resume 
your service immediately, as you desire it ; follow 
me to my room, I have an important letter to dio 
tate to you." 

She stepped over the sill of the door, and gave 
the chamberlain a sign to follow her ; as he ap- 
proached the door, however, the officer stepped be- 
fore him. 

"Forgive me," he said, in a pleading tone; "I 
have strict orders to admit only those who usually 
surround the queen ; do you understand, sir, to 
admit no one to her majesty this morning ? I can 
make no exceptions." 

" I belong to those who usually surround her 
migesty," said the chamberlain ; " I have had an 
eight days' leave of absence; that cannot make 
an exception agiunst me." 

" Baron von Schonberg, did I not order yovtb 
resume your service, and to follow me? " said the 
queen ; " why do you not enter ? " 

" Your msjesty sees that I am prevented." 

"Mercy, your h^hness, mercy," pleaded the offi- 
cer, " I know I am seemingly wanting in rever- 
ence toward the holy person of the queen, but I 
cannot act otherwise." 

Maria Josephine looked proud and command- 
ing; her eyes flashed angrily, and, with a loud 
voice, she exclaimed : 

"I command you to allow my servant to enter; 
do you hear? I command it as a sovereign I" 
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The officer stepped back. 

"Go in, sir, 1 have not the courage to with- 
stand this command.*' 

For a moment the queen^s pale face crimsoned 
with joy, but she suppressed her emotion imme- 
diately, and motioned the chamberlain, with proud 
dignity, to follow. 

Schonberg passed the officer, and entered the 
room. 

** At last,'* sighed Maria Josephine, as the door 
closed b^'hhid him — " at last this torture is at an 
end, and I breathe again. Speak, baron-^your 
news ! *' Exhausted, she fell upon the sofa, and 
gazed breathlessly at the chamberlain. 

** Before speaking, with your mtgcsty's permis- 
sion, I will see if we are entirely alone— if no one 
is listening.'* 

He stepped softly around the room, and searched 
behind the curtains and furniture ; then went to 
the door, and looked through the key-hole, to see 
if any one was without He saw the officer sit- 
ting motionless, at the other end of the anteroom. 
Satisfied with this, he was about to open the other 
door, but the queen called him back. 

** That is unnecessary ; no one can be concealed 
there. Now let me hear quickly what you haye 
to say." 

**I have many things to tell you,** said the 
chamberlain, triumphantly. "All our underta- 
kings have been most successful. We may hope 
they will be crowned with the most desirable re- 
sults.** 

" Praise to God and the holy samts I ** murmured 
the queen. " Speak, speak 1 tell me all ! ** 

" Afler I left your majesty, eight days ago, I 
went first to my estate, which, as your highness 
knows, lies near Bautzen, and in the immediate 
neighborhood of the King of Prussia's camp. 
Disguised as a peasant, with my little fiock of 
sheep, I entered the Prussian camp unchallenged. 
I wish your majesty could have bad the satisfac- 
tion of seeing what I saw. Your royal heart 
would haye been gladdened at the sight of those 
starved, exhausted, and desperate troops which 
Prince Augustus William led back from Zittau to 
his august brother, the great Frederick. You 
would have acknowledged with delight that such 
discouraged, demoralized troops could no longer 
withstand the splendid and victorious army of 
the eonfederatee. The battle of Oollin dug their 
graves, and the pass of Gabel made thdr coffins.'* 

^*And the Saxon dragoons decided the battle 
ofOolKn?** said the queen, with sparkling eyes. 
" Go on I tell me more. Did you speak with the 
king's chamberlain, Anderson ? ** 

" Yes, your majesty, and I foimd him faithful. 



I gave him the diamond ring which your m$}tel^ 
was so gradous as to send him. He was deligfatsd 
with this costly present^ and swore he woahl let 
no opportunity pass of serving yon. I told hio 
how he might safdy write to me. He wiU faifonn 
us of all that takes place in the Prussian esmp, 
and of all the important movements of the k'mg." 

" You are convinced of his integrity ? " said tbe 
queen. 

" Entirely convinced ; he loves money, and 
serves us for his own interests. He will be ready 
for any act, if we balance it with gold." 

The eyes of the queen sparkled, and her conn' 
tenance had a threatening and passionate expreS' 
sion ; her Spanish blood was moved, and rushed 
in fever streams to her heart 

"Is he ready for any act?*' she repeated. 
" Perhaps we could make a decisive trial of his 
willingness ; but of that, later— continue.*' 

" I learned from Anderson, that King Frederick 
intends to force the confederates to another hat 
tie. When I left the camp, the king had dis 
tributed rations to his army, and was to leave tbf 
next morning, to encounter Daun and liadasdy.'* 

The queen laughed mockingly. 

" He then thirsts for a second Oollin. As his 
grave is open and his coffin made, he wishes to 
get the Austrian grave-diggers to bury him. Well, 
we wiU not deny him this last service of love.*' 

" Afler leaving the Prussian camp," continued 
the chamberlain, " I threw off my disguise, and 
hastened with post-horses to where Daun and 
Radasdy were quartered." 

" And you saw them ? " 

" I saw them ; I was fortunate enough to be 
able to deliver your majesty's letters to (General 
Radasdy, and I can now give your highness the 
general's answer, and some other important pa- 
pers." He drew a small itui from his bosom, out 
of which he took a penknife ; then taking his hat, 
ripped off the gold galloon, cut the rim, and drew 
a paper fbom between the fur and the inner lining, 
which he handed to the queen, with a profound 
bow. 

While the queen was occupied breaking the 
seal and reading the letter, the chamberlain was 
busily engaged in restoring his hat to its fonner 
proportions. The queen's pale face brightened 
more and more as she read ; with Joy and triumph 
she glanced from the paper at the chamberiain, ' 
and said, with a brilliant smile : 

"You are really a messenger of peace; a time 
will come when I can better reward your faithiul 
services than by words. I beg you to open that 
door, and call Father Guarini." 

The chamberlain obeyed her command, and 
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Father Gvarini ei tered. He greeted Schonberg 
with a gracious nod, then fixed his dark and pier- 
cing eyes upon the queen, who arose humbly to 
receiye him. 

" I hope, Tenerable father, Khat you have heard 
the news, bron^t by our faithful baron ? " said 
the queen, in a soft voice. 

** I liave heard I " repBed the Jesuit father, sol- 
emnly: ''I liaye heard that God has deliyered 
these lieretics into our hands. We are the chosen 
people to free the world of these blasphemous ad- 
Tersaries of the Church.^' 

** What is your meaning?^' asked the queen, 
with apparent surprise. 

Father Guarini looked at her significantly; a 
eruel smile played upon his thin, colorless lips. 

*'My daughter, we understand eadi other 
fully," said he, in a soft, low Toice ; *' soul speaks 
to soul in such a crisis as this. When the baron 
handed you this letter, when he told you that the 
chamberlam of the Eling of Prussia was faithftil 
to oar holy cause, ready for any act you migiht 
apfnore, a door separated us ; I could not look 
upon your countenance, and yet, my daughter, I 
read the secret thoughts of your heart I saw 
your eyes sparkle, your lips smile, and understood 
your holy purpose." 

The queen trembled, and stepped shudderingly 
back. 

^ Holy father," she murmured, '* have oompas- 
non with a sinful thought, which I suppressed 
quickly, and which I will never listen to again." 

<* Why do you call it a smful thought ? " said 
the priest, with a diabolical smHe. " All weapons 
are blessed and made holy by God, when employed 
against hereti<?8. The poison of the hemlock and 
the opium-plant is part of God*s holy creation. 
He made them as weapons for the just agunst 
the uigust, and, when used for pious purposes, 
they are sanctified means of grace. Be not 
■shamed of your great thought^ my daughter ; if 
Anderson is fluthful, as the diamberlain asserts, 
with God*8 help we will soon be able to bring 
this war to a close, and crush this unbelieving 
horde." 

** Still, I pray you still, my father," murmured 
tiie qpieen ; ** my whole soul shudders at this fright- 
ful suggestion ; let us not speak of this again, let 
vfl ibiget it" 

' " Let us not speak of it, but let us not forget it," 
mommred the priest, with a malidous smile. 

The queen said hastily: *' Father, such fearftil 
weapons are not necessary for the destruction of 
our enemies. Frederick of Prussia oan never ral- 
ly—he stands alone, has not a single ally in G«> 
many. This is the important news brought me by 



the baron, which I now comnranlcate to you. We 
have succeeded in a great enterprise ; a mighty 
work has l>een completed by us and our allies in 
the cloister of Zeven. This has been achieved by 
our ambassador, the pious Duke of Lynar, and we 
will triumph in a glittering and bloodless victory. 
Every German prince who has heretofore stood by 
the tnutor and heretic, Frederick of Prussia, has, 
at the command and menace of the emperor, £dlen 
off from him, and dare no longer lend him help or 
influence. The men of Hesse, of Brunswick, of 
Gotha, who were allied to Prussia, and who were 
just from fighting with the Hanoverians against 
Soubise and Iticheheu, have laid down their arms 
and returned home. They have solemnly bound 
themselves in the convention of the d(^ter of 
Zev^i never again to bear arms for the heretical 
and rebellious King of Prussia, who is exoommn- 
nicated by the German emperor and the holy Pope 
at Rome. The contest between the Hanoverians 
and our French ally is ended, and a cessation of 
hostilities determined upon. Unconditional peace 
is indeed indefinitely declared. The Hanoverians 
remain inactive on the Elbe ; the Duke of Cumber- 
land, leader of the English troops, has returned to 
London,* and his adversary, the Duke de Riche- 
lieu, to Paris. The French troops now in Grer- 
many, under the conmiand of the Prince Soubise, 
have no other enemy to attack than Frederick, the 
natural enemy of us all. The King of Prussia, 
who stands alone, has no other ally." 

" No ally but himself," interrupted a loud, pow- 
erful voice. 

The queen turned and saw General von Fink, 
the Prussian commander of Dresden. He had 
q)ened the door uoisdessly, and had heard the 
queen^s last words. 

Maria Josephme paled with anger, and stepping 
forward to meet him, with head erect, she looked 
as if she would trample him under foot 

" Sir," she said, scarcely able to control her pas- 
sion, and at the same time trembling with terror, 
*( who gave you permission to enter this room f " 

♦* My sovereign, the King of Prussia," said the 
general, placing himself before her with stiff mili- 
tary courtesy. " I come not firom idle curiosity, 
but on important business, and your migesty must 
pardon me if you find it disagreeable." 

He made a sign toward the door, and imme- 



* When the Duke of Gnmberland returned to London, 
after the convention at the cloister of Zeven, his father, 
whose fovorite he had been up to this time, received him 
with great coldness, and said before all his ministers : 
"^ Here is my son who has mined me and disgraced himseUl^ 
The duke bad to resign all his honors, and died a fbw years 
later, despised by the whole nation. 
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dittelj an officer and four soldiers appeared at the 
threshold. The commander pointed to the cham- 
berlain, Yon Schonberg, who, pale and trembling, 
endeayored to conceal himself behind the wide 
dresB of the queen. 

"Arrest that man, and take him offl** siud the 
general 

Schonberg uttered a cry of alarm, and disap- 
peared behind the satin robe of the queen. 

" What, sir 1 you dare to force yourself into my 
room, and to arrest my serrant ? ^' cried the queen, 
angrily. 

The general shrugged his shoulders. 

" We are living in perilous times, and every man 
must defend himself from his enemies. 'Tis true 
your chamberlain sold some good sheep to our 
army, but it appears to have been a fraudulent 
transaction ; for this reason, I arrest him, and send 
him to BerUn for trial. There it will be difficult 
for him to carry on his correspondence with the 
traitorous chamberlain of the king." 

The general ceased speaking, and gazing at the 
pale, disturbed group before him, enjoyed their 
horror and consternation for a moment 

The queen was greatly-embarrassed, and pressed 
her lips firmly together to suppress a cry of terror. 
By her side stood Father Guarini, whose face had 
assumed a livid pallor, and whose dark eyes were 
fixed in bitter hatred upon the general Behind 
the queen the terrified face of the chamberlain 
was seen, his insignificant figure being entirely 
concealed by the queen^s robes. 

" Baron von Schonberg," said General Fink, ** I 
order you to come forward and to submit to your 
arrest Out of respect to her mtgesty the queen, 
you will be quiet I should be unfortunately 
forced to act with violence if you do not yield 
without a struggle." 

The chamberlam advanced with dignity, bowing 
profoundly to the queen. He said, in a tronbling 
voice: 

" I must beg your mfvjeety graciously to dis- 
miss me fiKMn your service. I must obey this 
gentleman, who, as it appears, is master in the 
castle.** 

The queen was for a moment speechless ; her 
voice was lost, and her eyes were filled with team. 
She said, after a long pause : 

** Will you rob me of my faithful servant ? Tou 
dragged Baroness Briibl and Countess Ogliva to 
Warsaw, and now you will deprive me of the ser- 
vices of this tried and constant friend." 

" I obey the commands of my king," said the 
general, ** and I believe your mf^esty must see the 
Justice of this arrest Had the baron been cap- 
tured in camp, he would have been shot at once 



OHAPTEB XI. 



THE TE DEUIL 



The queen looked sadly after the chamberiiiB', 
when he had disappeared, she turned to the gn- 
eral. 

" I now hope," said she, " that yon have f^ 
filled your orders, and that I will be permitted to 
have my apartments to myself." 

"I beg your m^jesty^s pardon," said the ga^ 
end, bowing respectfully, ** but as yet I have fid- 
filled but the smallest portion of my master's oon- 
mands." 

'* How f is there still some one here whom yoa 
wish to arrest ? " said the queen. 

"No, noble lady, but wxne one I wish to 
warn ! " 

** You are, without doubt, speaking of me, gen- 
eral ? " said the priest, quietly. 

" Yes, sir, of you. I wish to warn yoa not to 
occupy your pious thoughts with that verywoildly 
thing called politics, and to request you to instnict 
the members of your Church in reUgioo, In 0hr!8> 
tian love and kindness, and not to Inre them to 
murder and treachery 



as a q>y. I arrest him here and send him to Ber 
lin, that he may defend Idmself against the ohaigl 
of beixig a traitor." 

The queen breathed heavily, she had regained 
her oompoeure ; turning to the chamberlain she 
said, in a voice softer and kinder than had era 
been heard from her before : 

" Go, my friend, and when your loyalty is called 
treason by our enemies, do not forget that yov j 
queen is thinking of you with gratitude, and praj 
ing for you to our heavenly Father." 

She offered the chamberlain her small, white 
hand ; he sank upon his knees, and covered it with 
his tears and kisses. 

'^ Go, my son," said Father Gnarini, laying his 
hand upon Schonberg^s head—** go ; the Lord hii 
chosen you as a blessed martyr for our just and 
holy cause. The Lord will be with yon, and Ha 
holy mother Church will pray for yoa." 

** I go, my fiither— may it be granted me to die 
for my queen ! " 

Turning to the general, he ddivered up hil 
sword rather tragically, and deoUred himself wnAj 
to depart 

The commandant signed to the officer, 

" Conduct this gentleman to the oarriage^ and 
send him with a suffident guard to Berlin." 
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The priest Bhragged his shoalden ; a eonteiDpt- 
aous smile played aboat his small, thin lips. 

** The words * religion and Christian love * somid 
strangely in the mouth of a Prossian warrior. I 
decline receiTuig any advice firom you. I have no 
fear of you or of your superiors I I am subject 
only to God and the Pope ! '' 

** That may be in your own country, but not in 
the King of Prussia's," answered General Fink, 
quietly. ** There every one is subject to the law; 
no title, no clerical gown protects the criminaL 
Two days ago, a spy was discovered in the Prus- 
sian camp, who was a priest ; he was hung like 
any other spy, although at the last moment, hop- 
ing to save his life, he exclaimed that he was a 
friend of Father Guarini, the court confessor. His 
mijesty the King of Prussia commissioned me to 
impart to you the death of your friend." 

'* From my heart 1 thank you for so doing," 
said the priest ** I shall have masses read for 
my fnend, of whom you have made a martyr." 

The queen gazed at him with sparkling eyes. 
"^ Oh, my father," said she, ** I thank you for your 
noble example ; it shall enable me, in spite of 
threats and insults, not to deny the holy cause 
and the friends who have suffered for it. And 
now, general, I hope your commissions are ful- 
filled, and that you will take your leave." 

** I hope your majesty will believe that I would 
not venture to remun, were I not compelled by 
the commands of my king. I have to request your 
majesty to listen while I read aloud some letters, 
some historical documents, which may possibly 
interest your highness." 

'* Tou can read," sud the queen. ** As my ears 
do not belong to the King of Prussia, it lies with 
me to listen or not, as I please." She sank gently 
upon the divan, signing to the priest to remain 
be^de her. 

'* I flatter myself that I will have your majesty's 
attention," said the general, withdrawing to the 
nearest window and opening a package of letters. 
*' The first relates to an extremely amusing occur- 
rence, which my master, knowing that France was 
your ally, imagined would interest you. Your 
highness is aware that Prince Soubise is a brave 
soldier. Thia is Madame Pompadour's opinion ; 
it must, therefore, be true. About a week ago 
this brave prince determined to rest for a while 
from his heroic deeds, and gave the same privilege 
to a large portion of his army. The general, 
aocompanied by his staff and eight thousand sol- 
diers, then entered that lovely little spot, called 
Gotha, to visit the talented and princely duke 
and- duchess. He and his staff were received 
by them with great honor ; magnificent prepa- 



rations were forthwith made for a splen^d 
dinner to wdoome the prince who, happily, was 
not only fond of laorela, but also of good eating. 
Dinner was served, the French generals had fin* 
iahed their toilets. Prince Soubise had given the 
duchess his arm to lead her to her seat, when a loud 
cry of terror was heard from without, ' The Prus- 
sians are at the gates I* Prince Soubise dropped 
the arm of the duchess ; through the Paris rouge, 
so artistically put on, the paleness, which mm 
covered his face, could not be seen. The doors 
leading to the diniog-saloon were thrown open, 
maldng visible the sparkling glass, the smoking 
dishes, the rare service of gold and silver ; the 
generals of the prince now hastened forward and 
confirmed the wild rumor. Tes ; and rumor, for 
once, was true. General Seidlitz was there with 
fifteen hundred brave cavalrymen. The French 
are noted for their politeness, and it did not fail 
them up<m this occasion. Without a word. Prince 
Soubise and his eight thousand men made ro<Mn 
for General Sddlitz and his fifteen hundred, and 
hastened from the ducal palace. Before the rich 
dishes had time to cool, General Seidlitz and his 
staff were seated at the table, ei\joying the mag- 
nificent dinner prepared for the French generals. 
Many prisoners, many spoils were taken afterward. 
Not that Prince Soubise had not taken all his 
soldiers with him, but there was another small 
army by which the French troops are always ac- 
companied. These, the lackeys, valets, eooks, 
hair-dressers, ballet-dancers, actresses, priests^ 
etc., etc., were not able to run as fast as the 
French soldiers. The spoils consisted in the 
equipages of the prince and his staff, in whidi 
were boxes and chests containing precious things, 
their large chests ftill of delightful perfUmes and 
hair-oils, trunks full of wigs, dressing-gowns, and 
parasols. There were several learned parrots 
who had a leaning to politics, and who exclaimed 
continually : * Vive lea Fraiifais I A has lea Pnte- 
eiens/^ But the kind-hearted (General Seidlitz 
did not wish to deprive the French army of the 
necessities of life ; he ther^ore sent them their 
valets, cooks, hair-dressers, actresses, priests, etc. 
The perfumes and hair-oils he gave to his own 
soldiers." 

" I trust you have finished," said the queen, 
playing listiessly with her fan. 

"Ah, your majesty has then honored me by 
listenmg ? " said General Fink, smiling. 

The queen preserved a digmfied silence. 

The general continued reading: "After long 
deUberation, Prince Soubise concluded he had car- 
ried his politeness too far in vacating the ducal 
palace to the Prussians ; he determined, therefore, 
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to go after his perf\imes, hair-oils, dressing-gowns, 
wigs, etc, etc., and driye the Prussians from 
Gotha. Prince von Hildburghftnscn joined him 
with his troops. Thus the French advanced to 
Gotha, secore and confident of sacocss. But to 
their terror they found before the city not two 
Prussian regiments, as they had expected, but what 
seemed to them the entire Prussian army ar- 
ranged in line of battle, and in such large num- 
bers that for miles around the hills were covered 
with them. This was so unexpected to the French 
generals that they determined to retreat for a 
whfle, until they had recovered from their sur- 
prise. They withdrew, leaving the field to the 
Prussians. Had they not withdrawn so hastily, 
they would soon have seen that the Prussian army 
consisted only of fifteen hundred, which, thanlcs 
to General Seidlitz's strategy, presented a very 
imposing view. Thus Seidlitz gained the day with- 
out firing a shot — not by the troops who were 
present, but by those who were supposed to be 
present" 

** I have had enough of this," said the queen, 
rising. •* I am weary of listening to your witty 
stories. The King of Prussia may triumph for a 
while — he may jest over his lost battles — ^but the 
hour of his misfortune is at hand. God, who 
ia just — ^who thrusts the arrogant and haughty 
to the ground — ^will also punish him, and give vic- 
tory to the just cause. The battle of Collin was 
for FredericlE the Second the first proof of God's 
anger, and now with increasing strength His 
xmghty arm will be raised against him.** 

** I am aware that these are your mi^esty's nen- 
timents," said the general, smiling; **and my 
master is as well informed. I think they were 
stated in almost the same words in letters which 
your majesty wrote to the Austrian general, Na- 
dasky." 

The queen fell back upon her seat trembling, 
and a deep red suffhsed her countenance. Even 
Father Guarini showed by the quivering of his 
Up and his sudden paleness, that the conversation 
was now taking an agitating turn. 

•** What do you know of my letters to Nadas- 
ky f " said the queen, breathlessly. ** Who says 
I have written to him f " 

-''Tour own hand, gracious queen," answered 
the general. "While the king, my noble sover- 
eign, was in Bemstadt, he was told that General 
Nadasky was at Ostriz, and sent General von 
Werner after him. Nadasky fled, but his baggage 
wai captured, and amongst his letters this one 
from yoi^ir mf^jesty was discovered." And he held 
up the letter in question before the queen, to con- 
vince her of its authenticity. 



Haria Josephine endeavored to tear it from hhn, 
but the general was too quick for her. 

*' By command of my master, this letter is to b« 
returned to you, but upon one condition." 

"Well, what is it ? " said the queen, fidnfly. 

" I am to read to your majesty a few sentences 
from it, selected by the King of Prussia bimsdf * 

" And all my letters shall then be returned tf 
me?" 

" All, your mijesty." 

" You can read," said the queen, seating her 
self. 

General Fink approached the window by wUch 
he had been standing before, and looked out for 
a few moment^. Some one, perhaps, had passed 
with whom he was acquainted, for he bowed sev- 
eral tjmes and raised his hand as if he were beck- 
oning. After this intermission, at which the queen 
and her confessor had looked in amazement, be 
opened the lettei* and commenced to read. 

It was a demand from Queen Maria Josephine 
to the Austrian general to do all in his power to 
ruin their common enemy. " If we are energetic,** 
continued the general, reading in a loud voice, "it 
will soon be done. At the battle of Collin, God 
laid his mark upon Frederick ; Prussia will haye 
no more victories; her arrogant ruler has sung 
his last Te Deum.** 

At this moment the bells of the nearest church 
commenced their solemn chimes, and fr>om the 
fort behind the castle the thunder of cannon was 
heard. The queen rose from her seat and rushed 
to the window. 

"What is the meaning of this?" said she, 
breathlessly. " Why these bells ? Why this can- 
non ? What—" 

The renewed thunder of cannon drowned her 
words. She threw open the window, and now all 
the church bells were joined in one harmonious 
chant. From beneath the queen's windows there 
arose a slow, solemn hymn, and as if borne aloft 
by invisible splits, the words " Te Deum laudth 
mu8 " were heard by the queen. Her eye sparkled. 
" For whom is this Te Deum t " said she, breath- 
lessly. 

"It is for my master," ssdd General Fink, iol- 
emnly— " for the King of Prussia, who at Roes- 
bach, with twenty thousand men, has gained a vio 
tory over sixty thousand French soldiers." 

A cry of rage, and Maria Josephine fell falnV 
ing to the floor. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



CAMP 8CENS. 



It ^ as a cold winter day, and in the Prussian 
camp at Newmark every one was occupied ma- 
king fires. 

*'Let us get a great deal of wood," said a 
sprightly-looking, slender young soldier, to his 
comrades ; " our limbs must not be stiff to-day. 
I think to-morrow all will go off bravely, and we 
will prepare a strong soup for the Austrians." 

** And instead of the noodles, we will send them 
cannon-balls,'' said a comrade, standing near him. 
** But see here, brother, as we are not going to 
fight this evening, I think we should make use of 
the time and cook a soup for ourselves. When 
we have wood enough for a good fire, we will set 
the kettle over it, and the best of pastimes will 
be ready. Shall we do it, comrades ? Every man 
a groschen, and Charles Henry Buschman to cook 
the noodles." 

** Yes, Buschman must cook the noodles ; no 
one understands it so well as he. Charles Henry 
Buschman! Where hides the fellow? He is 
generally sticking to Fritz Kober, and they are 
chatting together as if they were lovers. Busch- 
man! Charles Henry Buschman! Where are 
you?" 

**Here I am ! " cried a bright, fresh voice, and 
a slender youth, belonging to Prince Henry's regi- 
ment, stepped forward and joined them. " Who 
calls me? — ^what do you want ? " 

"We want you to cook noodles for us, Busch- 
man ; every man pays a groschen, and eats to his 
heart's content. You shall have them for nothing, 
because you prepare them." . 

** I will have nothing that I don't pay for," said 
Charles Henry, proudly ; " I can pay as well as the 
rest of you, and perhaps I have more money than 
all of you; for while you are drinking, smoking, 
and playmg, I put my groschens aside for a rainy 

day." 

" Yea, that is true ; Buschman is the most or- 
d^y, the most industrious of us all," said Fritz 
Kober, as he nodded lovingly to his young friend. 
*^ He does not drink, or smoke, or play ; and, I 
can tell you, he sews like a woman. He mended 
a shirt for me to-day. A ball had passed through 
it at Bossbach, making a hole in the left sleeve. 
I teU you, the shirt looks as if a clever woman 
had mended it." 

" Well, it is a pity he isn't one," said one of 
the soldiers, with a merry laugh ; ** perhaps you 
have a uster at home, Henry, whom you could 
g^ye to Kober." 



** No, comrade," said Charles Henry, sadly ; " I 
have neither father, mother, sister, nor brother. I 
am alone in the world, and have no other friend 
but my comrade, Fritz Kober. Will you not give 
him to me, comrades ? Will you tease him be- 
cause he is the friend of a poor, young fellow, 
against whom you have nothing to say except 
that he is just seventeen years old, and has no 
beard, and his voice a little thin, not able to make 
as much nOise as yourself? Promise me that you 
will not laugh at Fritz again because he is kind 
to, and loves a poor, forsaken boy. If you tease 
him, he wiU become desperate and run off from 
me, and then, when I faU in battle, he will not 
close my eyes as he has promised to do." 

"I will never run away from you, darling 
brother," said Fritz Kober. *^ We two shall stay 
together in camp and in battle. You have won 
me with your soft, black eyes ; they renund me 
of those of my good, futhful Phylax." 

^* Well, well, Fritz shall do as he pleases," said 
one of the boys ; *^ but enough with our chatting, 
let us seek the wood for our fire." 

"Wood, wood, let us seek wood," cried all, 
gayly, and the happy troop separated on all sides. 
Only Charles Henry remained to prepare the fire. 
With busy haste he took the kettle, which the sol- 
diers had dragged near, ran to the neighboring 
market and bought a groschen worth of lard to 
make the noodles savory, then hastened back to 
cut the bacon and mix it with the noodles. Some 
of the soldiers returned empty-handed — ^no wood 
was to be found ; the soldiers, who had searched 
before them, had taken it all. 

" It would be horrible not to have noodles this 
evening," said Fritz Kober, furiously. "Who 
knows but they may be the last we shall eat in 
this world ? The balls may take our heads off to- 
morrow, and we never could eat Charles Henry's 
noodles again." 

" What you can do to-day never put off until 
to-morrow," cried one of the soldiers. " We must 
eat noodles to-day, and we must have wood, even 
if we have to steal it from the devil's kitchen." 
And, as he turned around, lus eye feU upon a little 
hut which stood on the other side of the camp. 
"Boys," he cried, gleefully, "do you see that 
hut?" 

" Certamly ; that hut is the king's quarters." 

" I am willing the king should occupy the hut ; 
but it is covered with wood, and he does not need 
that Come, boys, we will have wood to cook our 
noodles." 

With a hurrah they started forward to the old 
forsaken shepherd's hut in which the king had 
taken refuge. They climbed the roof as mmbly 
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ai c«t§, ao'l now tho old boards erased and 
groaned and flew in ererj direction, azid were re- 
ceived with shouts of joy bj the sorroanding sol- 
diers. Saddenly a guard officer stepped from the 
hot, and saw with horror its destnxction ; he or- 
dered the soldiers to lay the boards as thej had 
found them, and to go oflf at once. The sol£ers 
mocked at him, and continued at their work 
quietly. 

** We are going to eat noodles,** they sud, 
** common noodles, of meal and lard, that we may 
have the courage to swallow iron noodles to-mor- 
row. To cook noodles, we need wood. We find 
it here, and we shall take it** 

**What!** cried the officer, **I fori)id it, and 
you refuse to obey? — Sentinels, forward !** 

The four guards, who, until now, had walked 
quietly to and fro before the hut, placed themselyes 
at the door and shouldered arms. 

'* Fire at the first one who dares to touch an- 
other piece of wood,** commanded the officer. 
But the wanton soldieis paid no attention to this 
order ; they regarded it as as an empty threat 

** Fire,** cried one, laughing, " fire is just what 
we want — without fire, no noodles ; and to make 
fire we must have wood.** 

" Whew ! 1 have a big splinter in my finger,** 
cried another soldier, who was on the roof, and 
had just broken off a plank ; " I must draw it 
out and put it back, musn*t I, lieutenant ?** 

At this question the gay group broke into ^ 
loud laugh ; but it was interrupted by the angry 
words of the officer. 

Suddenly a mild voice asked : ** What is the 
matter?** At the first sound of this voice the 
soldiers seemed dismayed; they stopped their 
work, and their merry faces became earnest and 
thoughtful Stifif and motionless they remained 
on the roof awaiting their punishment ; they knew 
that voice only too well, they had heard it in the 
thunder of battle. The king repeated his ques- 
tion. The officer approached him. 

** Sire, these dragoons are tearing the roof from 
your mijesty's quarters, all my threats are use- 
less ; therefore I ordered the sentinels forward.*' 

" What do you want with the sentinels ? ** asked 
the king. 

«< To fire amongst them, if they do not desist** 

"Have you tried kindness?** stud the king, 
sternly; "do you thhik, on the day before a 
battle, I have soldiers to spare, and you may 
shoot them down because of a piece of wood ? ** 

The officer murmured a few confused words ; 
but the king paid no attention to him ; he looked 
up at the soldiers sitting stiff and motionless upon 
the root 



"Listen, dragoons,** said the king; "if yoi 
take off my roof, the snow wH! fall in my bed to- 
night, and you do not wish that, do yon ? ** 

" No, we do not wish it, shre,** said Frits Eober, 
ashamed, sHppiog sofUy from the roof; the othen 
followed his example, and prepared to be ofi^ gir- 
ing mdancholy glances at the wood lying on the 
ground. The kmg looked thoughtfully after them, 
and murmured, sofUy, " Poor fellows, I have d^ 
prived them of a pleasure. — ^Halloo, dragoons,** 
he cried aloud, " Usten I ** 

The soldiers looked back, frightened and trem- 
bling. 

" Ten me,** sidd the king, " what use were yon 
going to make of the wood ? ** 

'* Cook noodles, sire,*' said Fritz Kober ; " Hen- 
ry Buschman promised to cook noodles for ns, and 
the bacon is already cut ; but we have no wood." 

"Well, if the bacon is out,** said the khig, 
smiling, " and if Henry Buschman has promised 
to make the noodles, he must certainly keep his 
word ; take the wood away with you.*' 

" Hurrah 1 long life to our king and to oar 
good Fritz Kober,** cried the soldiers, and, col- 
lecting the wood, they hastened away. 

The king stepped back, silently, into the small, 
low room of the hut Alone, there onoe more 
the smile disappeared, and his countenance be- 
came sad and anxious. He confessed to himself 
what he had never admitted to friend or con- 
fidant, that it was a daring and most dangerous 
undertaking to meet tho Austrian army of seventy 
thousand with his thirty-three thousand men. 

"And should I fail,** said the king, thoughtfblly, 
" and lead these brave troops to their death with- 
out benefit to my country — should they die an 
unknown death — should we be conquered, instead 
of conquering I Oh, the fortune of battles lies in 
the hands of Providence; the wisest disposition 
of troops, the most acute calculations are brought 
to naught by seeming accident. Should I expose 
my army to the fearful odds, should I hazard 80 
many lives to gratify my ambition and my pride f 
My generals say it will be wiser not to attack, but 
to wait and be attacked. Oh, Winterfeldt, Wb- 
terfcldt, were you but here, you would not adtise 
this, not you I Why have you been taken from 
me, my friend? Why have you left me alone 
among my ehemies? I can find, perhaps, r^ 
sources against my enemies, but. I will never find 
another Winterfeldt.** * 

The king leaned his head upon his breast, and 
tears rolled down his cheeks. 

" How solitary, how joyless life is I how rich I 

♦ The king's own words.— Retzow, vol i., p. Md 
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^as once in fHends, how poor I am now I and who 
knows how much poorer I may be to-morrow at 
this hwiTt — ^who knows if I shall hare a place to 
lay my head ? — I may be a furtive, without home 
or country. Yerily, I have the destiny of Mithri- 
dates — ^I want only two sons and a Monima. 
Well/' continued he, with a soft smile, " it is still 
something to stand alone— ^nisfbrtunes only strike 
home. But do I stand alone ? have I not an en- 
tire people looking to me and expecting me to do 
my duty f Have I not brave soldiers, who call 
me father, lookhig death courageously in the face 
and hazarding their lives for me f No, I am not 
alone— and if IGthridates had two sons, I have thur- 
ty-three thousand. I will go and bid them good- 
evening. I think it will refresh my sad heart to 
hear th&r cheerful greetings.*' 

The king threw on his mantie and left Us quar- 
ters, to make, as he was often accustomed to do, a 
tour through the camp. Only the officer on guard 
followed him, at a short distance. 

It was now dark, and fires, which were lighted 
everywhere, gave a little protection against the 
biting cold. It was a beautiful sight— the wide 
plain, with its numberless, blazing, flickering flres, 
surrounded by groups of cheerftil soldiers, their 
fresh faces glowing with the light of the flames. 
In the distance the moon rose grand and full, il- 
luminating the scene with its silver rays, and 
blending its pale shimmer with the ruddy flames. 

The king walked briskly through the camp, 
and, when recognized, the soldiers greeted him 
with shouts and loving words. As he approached 
a large fire, over which hung a big kettie, the 
contents of which filled the air with savory odors, 
he heard a brisk voice say : 

''Now, comrades, oome and eat, the noodles 
are done! " 

<< Hurrah ! here we are," cried the boys, who 
were standing not far ofl^, chatting merrily. They 
sprang forward Joyftilly, to eat the longed-for 
noodles. 

The king, recognising the soldiers who had im- 
covered his roof, drew near to the fire. 

** Shall I also come and eat with you? " he said, 
good-humoredly. 

The soldiers looked up from the tin plates, in 
which the noodles wpre swimming. 

''Yes, sire," said Fritz Eober, Jumping up and 
approaching the king; "yes, you shall eat with 
OS ; here is my spoon and knife, and if you reject 
it, and are only mocking us, I shall be very angry 
indeed." 

The king laughed, and turning to the officer 
who had followed him, said, as if to excuse him- 
0df 



^ I must really eat, or I shall make the man 
Airious. — Give me your spoon; but listen, I can 
tell you, if the noodles are not good, 1 shall be 
angry.** He took the plate and began to eat 

The soldiers all stopped, and looked eageriy at 
the Idng. When he had swallowed the first bite, 
Fritz Eober could no longer restrain his curiosity. 

" Well, sire," he said, triumphantly, " what do 
you say to it f Can't Buschman prepare better 
noodles than your cleverest cook ? " 

"Verily," said the king, smiling, "he never 
cooked such noodles for me, and I must say theV 
are good ; but, now I have had enough, and I am 
much obliged to you." 

He wished to return his plate to Fritz Eober, 
but Fritz shook lus head violently. 

" See here, your majesty, no one gets off from 
us with just a ' thank^ you,' and you, least of all, 
sire ; every one must pay his part." 

*' Wen," said the king, " how much is my 
share?" 

" It cost each of us three groschen ; the king 
may pay what he pleases." 

"Win you credit me, dragoon ? " stud the king, 
who searched his pockets in vain fbr money. 

" Oh ! yes, your mijesty, I will credit you, but 
only until to-morrow morning, early; for, if a 
cannon-ball took my head oif, I could not dun 
your majesty, and you would be my debtor to all 
eternity." 

" It would then be better to settle our accounts 
to-day," said the king; and nodding to the sol- 
diers, he left them. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THK WATCH-FIBE. 

The officer who had accompanied the Ung, re- 
turned in an hour to the watch-fire of the dra- 
goons, and handed five gold pieces to Fritz Eober, 
which had been sent by the king to pay for his 
portion of the noodles ; then, without giving the 
surprised soldier time to thank him, he withdrew. 

Fritz looked long and thoughtfully at the gold 
pieces, which, in the light of the flickering fiire, 
shone beantifrdly in his hand. 

** It is very well — very well that tne Idng kept 
his word, and paid me punctually to-night," said 
he to Charles Henry Buschman, who sat near, and 
with his elbow resting on his knee, watched his 
friend closely. 

" And why so, Fritz ? " said Charles. 

"I will tdl you, Charles Henry. If I foil to- 
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morroW) I will have something in my pocket that 
you will inherit from me. I declare to you, no 
one but yon alone shall be my heir ; all that I 
have belongs to you. Thunder and lightning 1 I 
am rich ! it is better I should make my testament ; 
I don't know what may happen to me to-morrow. 
I haye neither pen nor paper; well, I will make it 
verbally I I will wake some of my comrades, and 
they shall witness my last will and testament.*' 
He reached over to the sleeping soldiers, who lay 
near him on the ground, but Charles held him 
back. 

" Let them sleep, friend," said he, pleadingly ; 
" it is not necessary you should have witnesses. 
Ood, and the moon, and a thousand stars bear 
what we say to each other ; and why speak of 
your will and your fortune, friend ? Do you think 
I would care for that miserable gold, if you were 
no longer by my side f Do you think I would use 
it for any other purpose than to buy your tomb- 
stone, and write on it in golden letters." 

" What ? a tombstone 1 " said Fritz Sober, with 
an astonished look ; " and why would you place a 
tombstone over a poor, simple, unknown fellow 
like myself, Charies Henry ? Many gallant gen- 
erals and officers fall in battle ; the earth drinks 
theu* blood, and no one knows where they lie. 
And with golden letters, did you say, Charles f 
Well, I am curious to know what you would place 
upon my tombstone." 

" I will tell you, Fritz. I will write on your 
tombstone — *Here lies Fritz ^ober; the most 
faithful friend, the best soul, the most honest 
heart; good and simple as a child, brave as a 
hero, constant as a dove, and true as a hound.* " 

** But am I all that ? " said Fritz, amazed. 

'* Yes, you are all that I " said Charles, with a 
trembling voice. " You have been more than this 
to me, and I will never forget it. I was a poor, 
shrinking youth when I came to this camp; I 
knew nothing— could do notl]dng. My comrades, 
who soon found me out, mocked and complained 
of me, and played all manner of jokes upon me. 
They ridiculed me, because I had no beard ; they 
mimicked me, because my voice was soft and 
unsteady; they asserted that I would make a 
miserable soldier, because I grew deadly pale at 
parade. Who was it took pity on me, and op- 
posed themselves to my rude, unfeeling compan- 
ions? Who scolded and threatened to strike 
them, if they did not allow me to go my own way, 
hi peace and quiet ? Who was patient with my 
stupidity, and taught me how to go through with 
my military duties creditably, and how to manage 
my horse ? You I you, dear Fritz ! you alone. You 
were always at my side, wh^ others threatened. 



You were patient as a mother when ahe teaches 
her dear little boy his letters, and looks kmdlj 
upon him, and is good to him, even when he is 
dull and inattentive." 

<' Well," said Frits Eober, thougfajtiiilly, *< one 
can do nothmg better than to be good to a man 
who deserves it, and who is himself so kind, and 
pure, and brave, that a poor fellow like myself 
feels ashamed, and looks down wheiuthe soft eyes 
are fixed upon him. I tell you what, Charles 
Henry, there is a power in your eyes, and thej 
have subdued me. I think the angela in heaven 
have just such eyes as yours^ and when you look 
upon me so softly and kindly, my heart boonds 
with delif^t I have dreamed oi your eyes^ 
Charles Henry ; I have blushed in my sleep wbea 
I thought I had uttered a coarse ourae, and yon 
looked upon me sorrowfully. I know yon cannot 
endure cursing, or drink, or even tobacco." 

**My father was a poor schoolmaster," said 
Charles Henry ; *' we lived quietly together, and 
he could not bear cursing. He nsed to say, 
* When men cursed, it hurt Qod like the toodh 
ache.' He said — * God had not made the com to 
grow, that men might make brandy, but broad.' 
We were too poor to buy beer and wine, M fo 
drank water, and were content." 

'' Your father was right," said Frits, fhoQ^t- 
fuUy. ** I believe, myself com was not intended 
to make brandy, and I don't care fon it; IwiH 
give it up altogether. If we live through tids 
war, and receive good bounty money, we wDl boy 
a few acres, and build us a little house, and five 
together, and cultivate our land, and plant eom; 
and, in the evening, when our work ia done^ m 
will sit on the bench before the door, and yoo 
will relate some of your beautiful little Btoriei; 
and so we will Uve on together till we are old and 
die." 

" But you have forgotten one thing, Frits." 

" What is that, Charies Henry ? " 

** You have forgotten that you will take A wife 
into your little house, and she will soon east ne 
out." 

**Let her try it!" cried Fritz, enraged, and 
doubling his fist threateningly. "Let ber trf 
only to show the door to Charles Heniy, and I 
will shut her out, and she shall never retom— 
never I But," said he, softly , ** it is not neees* 
sary to think of this ; I will never take a wife. 
We will live together ; we need no third person to 
make strife between us." 

Charles stud nothing. He looked smilinf^ In- 
to the glowing fire, and then at his comrade, with 
an amused but tender expression. 

If Fritz had seen it, his heart would hafS 
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bounded again, but he was too much occupied 
then with his own thoughts to look up. 

" Lbten, Charles. If nothing comes of our lit- 
tle piece of ground and our house — if my last 
ball comes to-morrow and carries me off-—'' 

'^ Stop, stop, Fritz ; I will hold my head so that 
the same ball will carry it off I " 

"If you do that, I will be very angry with 
you," cried Fritz. " You are too young to die, 
and I will be glad even in my grave to know that 
you are walkisg on the green earth. In order to 
do well, you must have gold ; therefore you must 
be my heir. If I fall,.these beautiful gold pieces 
belong to you ; you shall not put a tombstone 
over me. Buy yourself a few acres, Charles Hen- 
ry, and when your com grows and blossoms, that 
shall be my monument" 

Charles took his hand, and his eyes were filled 
with tears. " Speak no more of death," said he, 
softly ; '* it makes my Aeart heavy, and I shall 
lose my courage in the battle to-morrow when I 
think of all you have said. Ugh I how cold it is ! 
liy soul feels frosted ! " 

\*^ I will go and seek a little more wood," said 
Fritz, springing up, " and make a good fire, and 
then you shall be warmed." 

He hurried of^ and Charles remained alone by 
the fire, looking gravely on the glowing cools ; he 
smiled from time to time, and then he breathed 
heavily, as if oppressed by some weighty secret. 
Suddenly he heard a voice behind him. 

" Ah ! I have found the fire again ! Good-even- 
ing, children." 

" Good-evening, sir Idng. Comrades, wake up ; 
the king is here ! " 

" No, no ; let your comrades sleep," said the 
long, softly. " The fire will do me good. I found 
the right path to the fire, as I said. Your drar 
goons have upcovered my quarters, and the cold 
blasts of wind whistle through them and freeze 
the water in my room. I prefer to sit by the fire 
and warm myself." 

He was about to seat himself on the straw near 
the fire, when a harsh voice called out : 

** March on !— -every lazy scamp wants a place 
by the fire, but not one of them brings a splinter 
of wood." 

Fritz Sober was behind them with the wood; 
^ bad found it with great difficulty, and he was 
•"^gry when he saw a strange soldier in his place 
1>J the side of Charles Henry. 

The king turned to him qiuetly. 

^Y(n are right, my son!— K^ome onl I will 
""^ake room for you." 

*'It is the king ! " exclaimed Fritz, turning as if 
^o %. But the kmg held him. 

B 



*^ Remain where you are, my son ; you brought 
the wood, and you have the best right I only 
wish to warm myself a little, and I think there is 
room for us all." 

He seated himself upon the straw, and nodded 
to Fritz Kober to take a seat by him. Fritz trem- 
blingly obeyed, and Charles stirred the fire, which 
flamed up beautifully. 

King Frederick gazed at the flickering flames. 
Charles and Fritz sat on each side of him, and 
watched him in respectful silence; around the 
watch-fire lay the sleeping dragoons. After a long 
pause the king raised his head and looked about 
him. 

** Well, children, to-morrow will be a hot day, 
and we must strike the Austrians boldly." 

" Yes, as we struck the French at Rossbach, 
your majesty," said Fritz. ** Mark me ! it will go 
off bravely, and when we are done with the Aus- 
trians we will march to Constantinople." 

" What will we do in Constantinople ? " said the 
king. 

" Nothing, your majesty, but march there with 
you, whip the Turks, and take all their, gold !" 

" Not quite so fest, my son." 

" Why not, sir king ? We have chopped up the 
French army ; to-morrow we wiU do the same for 
the Austrians; and then, why not whip the 
Turks ? " 

The king smiled, and said : 

" Well, well, but first we must give the Aus- 
trians a good drubbing." 

"And, by my soul, we will do that," said Fritz, 
eagerly. " Your majesty may believe me — ^I will 
march with you to the end of the earth, and so 
will my friend Charles Buschman. If we have 
only a little to eat, we will find water everywhere ; 
so lead us where you will I " 

The king^s eyes flashed : " By heaven I it is a 
pleasure to lead such soldiers to battle I " Then 
turning, with a kindly expression, to Fritz Sober, 
he said : " Can you write ? " 

" Not well, your miyesty ; but Charles Henry 
Buschman can write much better than L He is a 
scholar." 

"Is that true?" said the king, gayly, to 
Charles. 

" He will say * No,' sir king ; he cannot bear to 
be praised. But the truth remains, the truth even 
when denied — Charles is the bravest and wisest 
soldier in the army, and if there is justice in the 
world he will be made an officer." 

" You must get your commission first, Fritz," 
sud Charles, indifferently; "you earned it long 
ago, and if the king only knew all that you did at 
Rossbach, you would have it now." 
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" What did he do ? " said the king. 

" Nothing, your majesty," said Fritz. 

"Yes, your majesty," said Charles, zealously ; 
**he hewed right and left until the sparks flew in 
every direction. Our commander had told us the 
disgusting Frenchmen wanted to take our winter 
quarters, and even when Fritz Kober's sword was 
still whizzing among them, they had the insolence 
to cry out, ^Quartier/ quartierf* — then was 
Fritz enraged, and cut them down like corn-stalks, 
and cried out, * Yes, yes 1 1 will give you quarters, 
but they will be underground 1 ' " 

" Only think," said Fritz, " they were flying be- 
fore us, and the impudent scamps, when we cap- 
tured them, would still twit us with the winter 
quarters they had intended to rob us of. How 
could I help cutting them to pieces ? " 

" But he spared those who cried * Pardon,' your 
migesty," said Charles Henry, " he only took them 
prisoners. Nine prisoners did Fritz Eober take at 
Rossbach." * 

" I suppose the five prisoners you took were 
men of straw, that you say nothing of them," 
cried Fritz. 

The king looked well pleased from one to the 
other. 

** It appears to me you are both brave soldiers, 
and the braver because you do not boast of your 
deeds. Are you always such good friends as to 
seek to do each other kindly service ? " 

"Your majesty, Charles Henry is my truest 
friend, and if you wish to do me a service, make 
him an officer." 

" But he says he will not be made an officer un- 
less you are made one, so there is nothing left for 
me to do but to promote both ! If in the battle 
to-morrow you fight like heroes, you shall both be 
made officers. Now, children, be quiet, let me 
rest a little. I do not want to sleep— cannot you 
tell me some little story, some pretty little fairy 
tale to keep my heavy eyes from dosing ? " 

" Charles knows many fairy tales, sir king, and 
if you command it he must relate one." 

" Oh, yes, your majesty, I know the history of 
a fairy who knew and loved the brave son of a 
king, and when the prince went into battle she 
transformed herself into a sword, that she might 
be always by the side of him she loved." 

" Tell me this pretty story, my son." 

Charles Henry began to relate. Deep silence 

* The Prasslans had boon told that the Frenchmen in- 
tended to take possession of their winter quarters, and 
this enraged them greatly. When the French cavalry 
were flying at Bossbaoh, they used the German word 
qvartier^ thinking they would be better understood. The 
Pmsslans looked upon this as an insolent Jest, and gave no 
quarter.— ilTicofor^ OharacterUHet cmd Anecdotes, 



reigned about the camp. Here and there a word 
was spoken in sleep, a loud snore, or the neigfaiog 
of a horse. The fires were burned down, ind 
the coals glowed like fire-flies upon the dark 
ground. 

The moon stood over the camp and illuminated 
the strange and parti-colored soene with her soft 
rays, and called out the most wonderful oontnuts 
of light and shade. Far, far away, in the dim dis- 
tance, one blood-red point could be seen ; it looked 
like a crimson star in the east. This was tki 
camp-flre of the Austrians. This mighty aimy 
was encamped behind Leuthen. The king gaied 
in that direction with eager expectation, and fii- 
tened with painfUl attention to every diBtant 
sound. 

The silence of death seemed to reign there; no 
sound or voice was heard. The king, be^ oqd* 
vinced of this, sank back once more upon the 
straw, and listened to Charles Henry BnschmiQ. 

It was indeed a beautiful fairy tale ; so wild tad 
so fantastic that Fritz listened with eyes extended 
and almost breathless to every word. At kt^ as 
the handsome prince was drawing his last bEestli^ 
the lovely fairy sprang from his sword and brqoght 
the dead to life with her warm kisses, Fritz wit in 
an ecstasy of excitement, and interrupted Ghtriei 
by an outcry of rapture. 

" This is a true story, sir king ! " cried he, pti* 
sionately ; " every word is true, and he who don^t 
believe it is a puppy ! " 

♦* Well, well," said the king, "I beUeve ewiy 
word, friend." 

Charles Henry went on with his fuxy tales ; boti 
notwithstanding the wonders he related, deep at 
last overcame his friend ! Fritz^s eyes dosed, bat 
he murmured in his sleep : 

« It is all true— all true ! " 

Charles Henry himself, wearied by the exerflost 
of the last few days, felt his eyelids to be as heavy 
as lead, his words came slowly, then ceased tits* 
gether. 

The king looked at his slumbering soldiers, tiun 
far away toward the watch-fires of the Anstiitn 
camp. 

Silence still reigned. The moon showed dto* 
tant objects in the clearest light, and nothing foi- 
picious or alarming could be seen. 

** It was false intelligence which was brought to 
me," said the king. " It is not true that the Am- 
trians are on the march and intend to sorpiise 
me. They sleep ! — ^we will not see them till to* 
morrow. I will withdraw to my quarters.** 

King Frederick stepped slowly thron^^ tfat 
ranks of the sleepers, and gave a sign to tb« ofi* 
cer and the four soldiers who had aooomptniid 
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bim, but remained at a distance from the fire, to 
move lightly and awaken no one. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

m 

THE BATTLE 07 LEUTHXN. 

Eablt the next momhig the king left, his tent. 
The generals were anxiously awaiting him. His 
countenance glowed with energy and determinar 
tion, and his hrilliant eyes flashed with a spark- 
ling light. Inspired by the appearance of their 
hero, the clouded brows of the assembled generals 
became clearer. They felt that his lofty brow was 
illumined by genius, and that the laurels which 
crowned it could never fade. They were now con- 
fldent, courageous, ready for the battle, and, al- 
fliongh they had at first disapproved of the klng^s 
plan of attacking the enemy who had twice over- 
come them, now that he was in their midst they 
felt secure of success. 

Spies reported that the Austrian army had left 
their camp at sunrise and advanced toward Leu- 
then ; they spoke ^uch and loudly of the strength 
of tibie enemy, and of the eagerness of the soldiers 
to ^Bkll upon the weak Prussian army. 

At a sign from the king, Seidlitz approached 
Mm, and informed him of the latest rumors. 

'* It is a fearful army we are to attack," said 
Sddlitz ; ** more than twice our number." 

^ I am aware of the strength of the enemy," 
said the king, quietly, <* but nothing is left for me 
but victory or death. Were they stationed upon 
the church-tower of Breslaa I would attack them." 

Then approaching the other generals, he con- 
tinued in a loud voice : 

^ You are aware, gentlemen, that Prince Charles, 
of Lothringen, succeeded in taking Schweidnitz, 
defeating the Duke of Bevem, and has made him- 
sdf master of Breslau, while I was protecting Ber- 
lin firom tiie French army. The capital of Silesia, 
and all the munitions of war stowed there, have 
been lost. All these circumstances are calculated 
to distress me deeply, had I not a boundless confi- 
dence in your courage, your resolution, and your 
devoted love to your country. There is, I think, 
uot one among us who has not been distinguished 
for some great, some noble deed. I feel assured 
that your courage will not now fail in this hour of 
direst need. I would feel as if I had accomplished 
nothing were I to leave Silesia in the possession 
of the Austrians. Against all acknowledged rules 
of war, I am determined to attack the army of 
CSuudes of Lothringen, though it is three times as 



strong as my own. Notwithstanding the number 
of the enemy, or its advantageous position, I feel 
confident of success. This step must be taken, or 
all is lost I We must defeat the Austrians, or fall 
beneath their batteries ! This is my opinion, and 
thus I shall act. Make my determination known 
to every officer. Acquaint the soldiers with the 
events that will soon occur — tell them that I re- 
quire unconditional obedience I Remember that 
you are Prussians I — do not show yourselves un- 
worthy of the name ! But should there be any 
among you who fear to share these dangers 
with us, they can leave at once, and shall not be 
reproached by me." 

The king ceased speaking, and looked inqui- 
ringly at his listeners. Upon every countenance 
he read determination, courage, and inspiration, 
but here and there were some whose brows be- 
came clouded at the king's last suggestion, and 
tears were sparkling in old General Rohr's eyes. 
The king pressed the general*s hand almost ten- 
derly. 

" Ah, my dear friend," said he, "I did not sus- 
pect you. But I again say, that if any amongst 
you wishes leave of absei^ce, he shall have it." 

Profound quiet followed these words. No one 
approached the king — ^no sound disturbed the 
solemn stillness. At a distance, the loud shouts 
and hurrahs of the soldiers, preparing for battle, 
could be heard. The king's coimtenance became 
clear, and he continued with enthusiasm : 

" I knew beforehand that none of you would 
leave me. I counted upon your assistance ; with 
it, I shall be victorious. Should I fall in this bat- 
tle, yQU must look to your country for reward ; 
and now, away to the camp, and repeat to your 
men what I have said to you. Farewell, gentie- 
men, before long we will either have defeated the 
enemy, or we will see one another no more." 

And now there arose from the generals and offi- 
cers loud, joyous shouts. 

" We will conquer or die I " cried Seidlitz, whose 
daring, youthfUl countenance sparkled with de- 
light. "We will conquer or die!" was repeated 
by all 

At last the brave words reached the camp, and 
were reechoed by thirty thousand lusty throats. 
There was universal joy. Old gray-headed war- 
riors, who had followed the king into many bat- 
tles, who had conquered repeatedly with him, 
shook hands with and encouraged each other, and 
warned the younger soldiers to be brave and fear- 
less. 

Resting upon his horse, the king had been a 
joyful witness to 'all this enthusiasm. At this 
moment, a troop of soldiers, numbering about 
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fifty, approached him. The commanding officer 
was greeted with a kindly smile. 

'* You are Lieutenant von Frankenberg ? *' said 
flie king. And as the lieutenant bowed in an- 
swer, he continued : ** General Kleist has spoken 
of you as bdng a brave and trustworthy officer. 
I have therefore a strange commission for you. 
Listen well ! do not lose a word of what I say. 
Come nearer. And now/* said the king, in a low 
voice, " be attentive. In the approaching battle, 
I will have to expose myself more than usual ; you 
a]^d your fifly men shall guard me. You must 
watch over me, and be careful that I fall not into 
the hands of the enemy. Should I fall, cover my 
body with your mantle, and carry me to the 
wagon, which shaU be stationed behind the first 
battalion. Leave me there, and tell no one of 
what has occurred. The battle must continue — 
the enemy must be defeated.** 

When the king had thus made his testament, 
he dismissed the lieutenant, and advanced toward 
his body-guard. 

" Good-morning ! ** cried the king, cheerfuUy. 

"Good-morning, father!** was the universal 
answer. Then the old graybeards, standing be- 
side the king, said again : 

"Good-morning, father! it is very cold to-day.** 

"It will be warm enough before the day is 
over, boys ! ** said the king. "There is much to 
be done. Be brave, my children, and I will care 
for you as a father.** 

An old soldier, with silver hair, and the scars 
of many wounds upon his face, approached the 
king. 

" Your majesty,** said he, in an earnest voice, 
" if we are crippled, what will become of us ? ** 

" You shall be taken care of,** said the king. 

"Will your majesty give me your hand upon 
this promise ? ** 

This question was followed by deep silence. 
All present were gazing anxiously at the king and 
the old guard. The king advanced, and laid his 
hand in that of the old soldier. 

" I swear, that any of you who are crippled, 
shall be taken care of.** 

The old warrior turned with tearful eyes to his 
comrades. 

"Well,** said he, "you hear hunf ho is and 
will continue to be the King of Prussia and our 
father. The one who deserts is a rascal.** 

"Long live our Fritz!** and throughout the 
whole camp resounded the cry — " Long live our 
Fritz ! Long live our king ! ** 

"Onward! onward!** was the cry, for at the 
end of the plain the enemy could be seen ap- 
proaching. 



" Forward ! ** cried the soldier's, fidling one by 
one into their places, as the king, followed by lien- 
tenant Frankenberg and his men, galloped past 
them. 

A turn in the road showed the Prussians the 
enormous size of the enemy*s army. Silence pre> 
vailed for a few moments. Suddenly, here and 
there a voice could be heard singing a batUe* 
hymn, and soon, accompanied by the band, the 
whole army was breathing out in song an eameit 
prayer to God. 

A gviard, approaching the king, said : 

" Is it your majesty's desire that the sol^ert 
should cease singing f ** 

The king shook his head angrily. 

" No ! *' said he, " let them alone. With snch 
an army, God can but give me victory.*' 

Nearer and nearer came the enemy, coverinig 
the plain with their numbers, and gasng irfth 
amazement at the little army that dared to op* 
pose them. By the Austrian generals, smiliog n 
contemptuously upon their weak opponfi&tSpCm 
thing had been forgotten. The Austrians, ooofi* 
dent of success, were not in the least enthusiaitio; 
the Prussians, aware of their danger, and inspired 
by love for their king, had nerved themselTei 
to the contest The armies now stood before 
each other in battle array. The king was at the 
front, the generals were flying here and there^ de> 
livering their orders. In obedienoe to these o^ 
ders, the army suddenly changed its position, and 
so strange, so unsuspected was the change^ that 
General Daun, turning to the Prince Lothiingen, 
said: 

"The Prussians are retreating! we will notat* 
tack them.** 

Certain of this fact, they were off their guard, 
and disorder reigned in their camp. This seouitj 
was suddenly changed to terror. They saw the 
Prussians rapidly approaching, threatening at 
once both wings of their army. Messenger iqMB 
messenger was sent, implormg help fh>m Genenl 
Daun and Charles of Lothringen. The Pras* 
sians were upon them, felling them to the 
earth, regardless of danger— regardless of the nn* 
merous cannon which were playing upon them 
Daun, with a part of his conunand, hurried to the 
aid of General Luchesi, but he was toa bite; 
JLuohesi had fallen, and terror and disorder were 
rapidly spreading in the right wing, wliile fron 
the left, Nadasky had already dispatched ten mes- 
sengers, imploring assistance firom Ghailei of 
Lothringen. In doubt as to which most needed 
help, he at last determined upon the rig^t wing; 
whose ranks were thinning rapidly; he sent tbsm 
aid, and took no notice of Nadasky's messeiigen 
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And now the Prussians fell upon the left wing 
of the Aastrians. This attack was made with 
fury, and the Austrians retreated in wild disorder. 
It was in vain that other regiments came to their 
aid ; they had not time to arrange themselves be- 
fore they were forced back. They stumbled upon< 
one another, the fljring overtaking and trampling 
upon the flying. Agun and again the imperial 
guards endeavored to place themselves in line of 
battle; they were at once overpowered by the 
Prussian cavalry, who, hitoxicated with victory, 
threw themselves, upon them with demoniac 
strength. Yes, intoxicated — mad with victory, 
were these Prussians. With perfect indifference 
they saw theur friends, their comrades, fall beside 
them; they did not mourn over them, but re- 
venged their death tenfold upon the enemy. 
Those even who fell were inspired by enthusiasm 
and coorage. Forgetful of their wounds, of their 
torn and broken limbs, they gazed with joy and 
pride at their comrades, joining in their shouts 
and hurrahs, until death sealed their lips. 

A Prussian grenadier, whose left leg had been 
shot off in the early part of the battle, raised 
himself from the ground ; using his guu as a crutch, 
he dragged himself to a spot which the army had 
to pass, and cried to the comrades who were look- 
ing pityingly upon his bleeding limb: ** Fight like 
brave Prussians, brothers ! Conquer or die for 
your king I " 

Another grenadier, who had lost both legs, lay 
upon the ground weltering in his blood, quietly 
smoking his pipe. An Austrian general galloping 
by, held in his horse and looked in amazement at 
the soldier. *' How is it possible, comrade,*' said he, 
"that in your fearful condition, you can smoke? 
Death is near to you." 

Taking the pipe from his mouth, the grenadier 
answered with white, trembling lips : " Well, and 
what of it ? Do I not die for my king? " 

Where the danger was the greatest, there was 
the king encouraging his soldiers. When a col- 
umn was seen to reel, there was Frederick in their 
midst inspiring new courage by his presence. 
The king was the soul of his army, and as his 
soul was tana peur et aana reprochej the army was 
victorions. Kapoleon, speakmg of this battle, 
says: '^Cette bataille de Leuthen est propre 
k immortaliser le caractdre moral de Fr^d^ric, et 
met k jour ses grands talents militaires.'' And 
flomewhat later, he says : " Cette bataille 6tait un 
dief d'oBuvre de mouvements, de manoeuvres, et 
de resolution, seul elle suffirut pour immortaliser 
Fr6d6rio, et lui donne un lang parmi les plus 
grands g^n^raux ! *' 

The victory was gained. The defeated Aus- 



trians fled in haste, leaving a hundred cannon, fif- 
ty banners, and more than twenty thousand pris- 
oners in the hands of the Prussians ; while upon 
the battle-field six thousand of their dead and 
wounded were lying, with but two thousand dead 
and woimded Prussians. The victory belonged to 
Prussia. They had aU distinguished themselves ; 
the king and every common soldier had done his 
duty. Frederick, accompanied by his staff, to 
which Lieutenant Frankenberg and his fifty men 
did not now belong, passed the bloody, smo- 
king battle-field. His countenance was spark 
ling with joy — ^his eyes shone like stars. He 
seemed looldng for some one to whom to open his 
grateful heart 

He who had given most assistance in the bat- 
tle was Prince Moritz von Dessau, whom at the 
battle of Collin the king had threatened with his 
sword, and with whom he had ever since been 
angry because his prophecy proved true. But 
there was no anger now in the king^s heart ; and 
as he had, in the presence of all his staff, threat- 
ened the prince, he wished also in their presence 
to thank and reward him. The prince was at a 
slight distance from him, so busily engaged m giv- 
ing orders that he did not perceive the king until 
he was quite close to him. 

"I congratulate you upon this victory," said 
the king, in a loud voice—" I congratulate you, 
field-marshal." 

The prince bowed in a silent, absent manner, 
and continued to give his orders. 

The king, raising his voice, said: "Do you not 
hear, field-marshal ? I congratulate you I " 

The prince looked hastily at the king. " How ? 
Your majesty," said he, doubtfully, "has ap- 
pointed me — " 

" My field-marshal," said the king, interrupting 
him. "And well have you deserved this promo- 
tion ; you have assisted me in this battle as I have 
never before been assisted." He grasped the 
princess hand and pressed it tenderly, and there 
were tears of emotion not only in the eyes of the 
new field-marshal, but also la those of the king. 

A fearful day's work was finished — how fear- 
ful, could be seen by the wounded, the dying, ly- 
ing pell-mell upon the battle-field amidst the dead, 
too exhausted to move. But the day had passed. 
The cries and shouts of the flying enemy had now 
ceased — ^the victory, the battle-field, belonged to 
the Prussians. What was now most needed by 
them was an hour's rest. Above the bloody bat- 
tle-field, above the dying, the sleeping, the groan- 
ing, the sighing, now rose the moon grandly, sol- 
emnly, as if to console the dead and to lead the 
living to raise their grateful prayers to heaven. 
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And gratefbl praise ascended above that night — 
thanks for the preservation of thar own and their 
(Hends' lives — ^thanks for their hero*s victory. 
Side by side, whispering in low tones, lay the sol- 
dier»-^or the hour seemed to all too solemn to be 
broken by any loud sound. 

Ko hearts were so fall of gratitude and joy as 
those of Charles Henry Buschman and Fritz Eo- 
ber. In the pressure of the battle they had been 
separated and had not again met during the en- 
gagement In vain they had sought and called 
upon one another, and each one thought of the 
fearfUl possibility that the other had fallen. At 
last they stumbled upon each other. With shouts 
of joy they rushed into each other's arms. 

"You are not wounded, Fritz Kober?" said 
Charles Henry, with a beating heart. 

" I am unharmed ; but you, my friend ? " 

" Only a little cut in the hand, nothing more. 
How many* prisoners did you take f " 

" Seven, Charles Henry." 

" You will be promoted I You will be an offi- 
cer ! » 

" Not unless you are also. How many prison- 
ers did you take ? " 

" I am not sure, Fritz ; I think there were nine. 
But the captain will know." 

*' We will both be promoted, the king promised 
it, and now I am willing to accept it" 

" But what is this to us now, my friend," said 
Charles Henry ; " we have found one another, and 
I am indifferent to all else." 

" You are right, Charles Henry ; this has been 
a fearful, a terrible day. My knees tremble be- 
neath me—let us rest awhile." 

Ho laid himself upon the ground. Charles Hen- 
ry knelt beside him, lajdng one hand upon his 
shoulder, and looked at the starry sky; a holy 
smile glorified his countenance. As he gazed at 
the moon, tender feelings were at work in his heart. 
He thought of his distant home— of the graves of 
his loved parents, upon which the moon was now 
shining as brightly as upon this bloody battle- 
field. He thought how kind and merciful God had 
been to preserve his firiend, his only consolation, 
the one joy of his weary, lonesome life. The sol- 
emn stillness by which he was surrounded, the 
bright moonlight which illuminated the battle- 
field, the thought of the hard struggle of the past 
day, all acted strongly upon his feelings. The 
brave, daring soldier, Charles Henry Buschman, 
was once more transformed into the sentle, soft- 
hearted Anna Sophia Betzloff ; now, when daoger 
was past, she felt herself a weak, trembling wo- 
man. Deep, inexpressible emotion, earnest pray- 
ers to God, were busy in Anna Sophia's heart 



Kneeling upon the ground, resting on W fited, 
she raised her eyes heavenward, and commenced 
singing in an earnest, impassioned tone thai glo- 
rious hymn, ** Thanks unto God I " FriU Kobei^ 
actuated by the same feelhigs, joined in the hymn, 
«nd here and there a comrade lent his voice to 
swell the anthem ; it became strongier, loader, iiq> 
til at last, like a mighty stream, it passed over the. 
battle-field, knocking at every heart, and urging it 
to prayer, finding everywhere an open ear. 

The moon stood smiling above the battle-field, 
upon which eight thousand dead and wounded 
men were lying. Even the wounded, who a short 
time before filled the air with groans of pain and 
agony, raised themselves to joui in the song of 
praise which was now sung, not by a hundred, sot 
by a thousand, but by thirty thousand soldien, 
thirty thousand heroes, who, after that bloody dtj 
had earned the right to sing "Thanks untoQoi" 



CHAPTER XV. 

WINTER QVABTKBS IN BRBSLAU. 

Faint and exhausted, the king had withdrawn 
to his room ; he was alone. To-day was the twen* 
ty-fourth of January, Frederick's birthday, and, 
although he had forbidden all congratulations, til 
celebrations, he could not avoid receiving tiie 
highest tribunals of Breslau, and also a few depo* 
tations of the citizens of this reconquered d^. 
These visits wearied the king ; he was grave and 
out of spirits. Once more alone, he could indulge 
in the sad memories that came over him invdan- 
tarily and forcibly. For here in Breslau he hid 
lately experienced a bitter disappointment; every 
thing in the castle reminded him of the treache^ 
ous friend whom he had loved so dearly , and who 
had so shamefully betrayed him. 

The king was now thinking of the Bishq;) v<m 
Schaffgotsch. An expression of painftil ^oom 
clouded his face, he felt solitary and deserted 5 the 
cold, silent room chilled his heart, and the snow 
blown against the window by the howling winds, * 
oppressed him strangely. He was more dejected 
and anxious than he had ever felt before a batde. 

" The marquis cannot travel in^such weather," 
he said, sighing, *' and my musicians will be care- 
ful not to trust themselves upon the highway; th«j 
will imagine the snow has blocked up the way, 
and that it is impossible to come through, Thej 
will remain in Berlin, caring but little that I tn 
counting the weary hours until they arrive. Yos, 
yes, this is an example of the almighty power of 
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a king ; a few snow-flakes are sufficient to set his 
commands aside, and the king remains but an im. 
potent child of the dust Of what avail is it that 
I have conquered the Austrians and the French ? 
I have sown dragons^ teeth, from which new ene- 
mies will arise, new battles, perhaps new defeats.' 
What have I gained by consecrating my heart to 
my friends f They are but serpents — I have nour- 
ished them in my breast, and they will sting 
^rhen I least suspect them. Even those whom 
I still trust, forsake me now when I most need 
them ! " 

The wild storm increased, and blew a cloud of 
snow-flakes against the window, and the wind 
whistled mournfully in the chimney. 

** No," murmured the king, " D'Argens will cer- 
ttunly not come ; he will remain quietly in his be- 
loved bed, and from there write me a touching 
epistle concerning the bonds of friendship. I know 
that when feeling does not flow from the hearts of 
men, it flows eloquently from ink as a pitiful com- 
pensation. But,*' he continued after a pause, 
** this is all foUy I Solitude makes a dreamer of 
me — I am sighing for my friends as a lover sighs 
for his sweetheart ! Am I then so entirely alone ? 
Have I not my books ? Come, Lucretius, thou 
fiiend in good and evil days ; thou sage, thou who 
bast never left me without counsel and consola- 
tion ! Ck)me and cheer thy pupil — ^teach him how 
to laugh at this pitiful world as it deserves I " 

Taking Lucretius from the table, and stretching 
himself upon the sofa, he commenced reading. 
Deep stillness surrounded him. Bells were ring- 
ing in the distance in honor of the royal birthday. 
The Breslauers, who had so shortly before joyfully 
welcomed the conquering Austrians, now desired 
to convince the King of Prussia that they were his 
zealous subjects. The evening of the kingly 
birthday they wished to show the joy of their 
hearts by a brilliant illununation. 

The king still read, and became so absorbed 
that he did not hear the door gently opened. The 
tall, slender form of the Marquis d' Argens appeared 
at the threshold. Overcome with joyful emotions, 
he remained standing, and gazing with clouded 
eyes at the king. Composing himself, he closed 
the door softly behind him and advanced. 

" Sire, wiU you forgive me for entering unan- 
nounced? " 

The king sprang from his seat and held out 
both his hands. " Welcome, welcome I I thank 
yoa for coming." 

The marquis could not reply ; he pressed his 
lips silently upon the lung's hands. " My God," 
he Qaid, in a trembling voice, *' how my heart has 
longed for this happy moment — ^how many oflfer- 



ings I have vowed to Heaven if allowed to see the 
king once more." 

** Tou did not win Heaven by promises alone, 
friend, but you have ofibred up a victim. You 
have left that precious bed which you have occu- 
pied for the past eight months— you have gained 
a victory over yourself which is of more value 
than many victories." 

" Ah, your majesty," cried the marquis, whose 
black eyes were again sparkling with mirth, ** I 
now feel that my poor heart spoke the truth when 
it declared thatyou were ever by its side. We 
have really not been separated, and your majesty 
begins with me to-day where you left off but yester- 
day. You laugh now as then at me, and my poor 
bed, which has heard for more than a year past only 
my sighs and prayers for your majesty's success. 
It was not difficult for me to leave it and to obey 
the summons of my king. If you think this con- 
quest over myself worth more than a victory over 
our enemies, how lightly the hero of Rossbach 
and Leuthen regards victories ! " 

" Not so, marquis ; but you know what the re- 
nowned King of the Hebrews said — ^that wise 
king who rejoiced in a thousand wives : * He who 
conquers himself is greater than he who taketh a 
city.* You, marquis, are this rare self-conqueror, 
and you shall be rewarded right royally. I have 
had rooms prepared as warm and comfortable as 
the marquise herself could have arranged for you. 
The windows are stuffed with cotton, furs are ly- 
ing before the stove, cap and foot-mufl", so your 
faithful La Pierre may wrap and bundle you up to 
your hearths content. Not a breath of air shall 
annoy you, and all your necessities shall be pro- 
vided for with as much reverence as if you were 
the holy fire in the temple of Vesta, and I the 
priestess that guards it." 

The marquis laughed heartily. "Should the 
fire ever bum low and the flame pale, I beg my 
exalted priestess to cast her burning glance upon 
me, and thus renew my heat. Sire, allow me, be- 
fore all other things, to oflTer my congratulations. 
May Heaven bless this day which rose like a star 
of hope upon all who love the great, the beauti- 
ful, the exalted, and the — ^** 

"Enough, enough," cried Frederick; "if you 
b^in in this way, I shall fly from you; I shall 
believe you are one of those stupid deputations 
with which etiquette greets the king. In this 
room, friend, there is no king, and when we are 
here alone we are two simple friends, taking each 
other warmly by the hand and congratulating our- 
selves upon having lived through another weary 
year, and having the courage bravely to meet the 
years that remain. Should you still desire to add 
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a wish to this, marquis, pray thai the war fever 
which has seized all Europe, may disappear— that 
the triumvirate of France, Russia, and Austria, 
may be vanquished — ^that the tyrants of this uni- 
verse may not succeed in binding the whole 
world in the chains they have prepared for it." 

**Tour majesty will know how to obtain this 
result — ^to break this chain— and if they will not 
yield willingly, the hero of Rossbach and Leuthen 
will know how to crush them in his just rage." 

*< God grant it ! " sighed the kmg ; *' I long for 
peace, although my enemies say I am the evil ge- 
nius that brings discord and strife into the world. 
They say that if Frederick of Prussia did not ex- 
ist, the entire world would be a paradise of peace 
and love. I could say to them, as Demosthenes 
said to the Athenians : *If Philip were dead, what 
would it signify ? You would soon make another 
Philip.* I say to the Austrians : * Your ambition, 
your desire for universal reign, would soon rouse 
other enemies. The liberties of Germany, and in- 
deed of all Europe, will always find defenders.* 
We will speak no more of these sad themes; they 
belong to the past and the future. Let us try to 
forget, friend, that we are in winter quarters at 
Breslau, and imagine ourselves to be at our dear 
Sans-Souci." 

" In our beautiful convent," said the marquis, 
"whose abbot has so long been absent, and whose 
monks are scattered to the four winds." 

" It is true," sighed the king, gloomily, " wide- 
ly scattered ; and when the abbot returns to Sans- 
Souci, everything will be changed and lonely. Oh, 
marquis, how much I have lost since we parted ! " 

" How much you have gained, sire ! how many 
new laurels crown your heroic brow I " 

" You speak of my victories," said the king, 
shaking his head ; *' but believe me, my heart has 
8u£fered defeats from which it will never recover. 
I am not speaking of the death of my mother — 
although that is a wound that will never heal ; 
that came from the hand of Providence ; against 
its decrees no man dare murmur. I speak of 
more bitter, more cruel defeats, occasioned by the 
ingratitude and baseness of men." 

"Your majesty still thinks of the unworthy Ab- 
bot of Prades," said D'Argens, sadly. 

"No, marquis; that hurt, I confess. I liked 
him, but I never loved him — he was not my 
iriend ; his treachery grieved but did not surprise 
me. I knew he was weak. He 8ol4 me t Find- 
ing himself in my camp, he made use of his op- 
portunity and betrayed to the enemy all that came 
to his knowledge. He had a smaU soul, and upon 
such men you cannot count. But from another 
source I receive I a great wrong — this lies like 



iron upon my heart, and hardens it. I loved Blsh* 
op Schaffgotsch, marquis; I called him fiiend; ] 
gave him proof of my friendship. I had a tiffA 
to depend on his fiuthfulness, and believe hi t 
friendship he had so often confirmed by ottfas. 
My love, at least, was unselfish, and deserved not 
to be betrayed. But he was false in the hour of 
danger, like Peter who betrayed his Master. The 
Austrians had scarcely entered Breslau, when be 
not only denied me, but went further — he trampled 
upon the orders of my house, and held a TeJkm 
in the dome in honor of the Austrian victory it 
Ck)llin." The king ceased and turned away, that 
the marquis might not see the tears that clouded 
his eyes. 

" Sire," cried the marquis, deeply moved, "ft^ 
get the ingratitude of these weak souls, who vere 
unworthy of a heroes friendship." 

" I will ; but enough of this. You are here, 
and I still believe in you, marquis. You and tlie 
good Lord Marshal are the only friends left me 
to lean upon when the baseness of men makes my 
heart fail." 

" These friends will never fail you, sire," B«d 
the marquis, deeply moved; "your vu*tues and 
your love made them strong." 

The king took his hand affectionately. "Let 
us forget the past," said he, gayly ; " and afl we 
both, in our weak hours, consider ourselves poets, 
let us dream that we are in my library in our be- 
loved Sans-Souci. We will devote this holy time 
of peace to our studies, for that is, without doobt, 
the best use we can make of it. You shall see ft 
flood of verses with which I amused mysdf in 
camp, and some epigrams written against my en- 
emies." 

" But if we were even now in Sans-Soud, ore, 
I do not think you would give this hour to books. 
I dare assert you would be practising with Quanta 
and preparing for the evening concerts." 

"Yes, yes; but here we are denied that hxppt' 
ness," said the kmg, sadly. " I have written for a 
part of my band, and they will be here I hope in 
eight days ; but Graun and Quantz will certainly 
not — ^" The king paused and listened attentive- 
ly. It seemed to him as if he heard the sound of 
a violin in the adjoining room, accompanied by 
the light tones of a flute. Yes, it was indeed so; 
some one was tuning a violin and the soft sound 
of the flute mingled with the violoncello. A flush 
of rosy joy lighted the kmg*s face— he cast a 
questioning glance upon the marquis, who nodded 
smilingly. With a joyful cry the king crossed the 
room — an expression of glad surprise burst, fit>m 
his lips. 

There they were, the loved companions of his 
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remng concerts. There was Graun, with his 
){t, dreamy, artistic fiice ; there was Quantz, with 
lis sullen, discontented look— whose grumbling, 
!ven Frederick was compelled to respect ; there 
vas the young Fasch, whom the king had just en- 
gaged, and who played the violoncello in the even- 



mg concerts. 



As the king advanced to meet them, they 
greeted him loudly : " Long live our king !— our 
great Frederick!** Even Quantz forgot himself 
for a moment, and laughed good-humoredly. 

" Listen, sire ; it will be a mortal sin if you 
scold us for coming to you without being sum- 
moned by your mtyesty. This is throughout all 
Prussia a festal day, and no one should desecrate 
it by scolding or fault-finding — not even the 
king." 

"Oh, I am not disposed to scold,** said Freder- 
ick, in low tones ; he did not wish them to hear 
^ow his voice trembled — " I do not scold— I thank 
you heartily.** 

" We had nothing better to send your migesty 
on your birthday than our unworthy selves,** said 
Gpaun ; " we come, therefore, to lay ourselves at 
DOT king*s feet, and say to him : ' Accept our 
learts, and do not spurn the ^t.* A warm, hu- 
Qau heart is the richest gift one man can offer an- 
ther. Your majesty is a great -king, and a good 
Qd great man, and we dare approach you, there- 
^-^e, as man to man.** 

'^And my Graun is so renowned a composer, 
lat any man must count it an honor to be be- 
Ved by him,** said Frederick, tenderly. 
**For myself^** said Quantz, gravely, handing 
e king a small roll carefully wrapped up, " I 
^ve brought something more than my naked 
^rt in honor of my king's birthday. I pray 
^ur msyesty to accept it graciously.** * 
The king opened it hastily. " A flute I ** cried 
^ joyfully, *^ and a flute made for me by the 
;reat master Quantz, I am sure.** 

" Yes, your msgesty ; all the time you were in 
^e field, I have worked upon it. As the courier 
brought the news of the battle of Leuthen, all 
^Un shouted for joy, and the banners floated in 
every street and at every window. Then this 
flute broke its silence for the first time— its first 
omk was a hosanna to our great king.** 

"From this time forth,** said Frederick, "let 
no man dare to say that battles are in vain. The 
l>k)ody field of Leuthen produced a flute from 
Qoantz ; and by Heaven, that is a greater rarity 
^ the most complete victory in these warlike 

daygpt 

* Poefis, ** Frederick the Great and his Friends.^* 



" Sire,** said the marquis, drawing some letters 
from his pocket, *' I have also some gifts to offer 
This is a letter from Algarotti, and a small box 
of Italian snuff, which he begs to add as an evi- 
dence of his rejoicing in your victories.* Here is 
a letter from Voltaire, and one from Lord Mar* 
shal.** 

"From all my distant friends — ^they have all 
thought of me,** sud Frederick, as he took the 
letters. 

" But I have no time to read letters now ; we 
will have music, and if agreeable to you, mes- 
sieurs, we will practise a quartet which I com- 
posed during my solitude, these last few days.** 

" Let us try it,** said Quantz, carelessly opening 
the piano. 

Frederick went to his room to seek his note- 
book, and place his letters upon the table, but, 
before he returned, he called the marquis to him. 

"D*Argens,** said he, "may I not thank you 
for this agreeable surprise ? ** 

" Yes, sire, I proposed it, and took the respon- 
sibility upon myself. If your majesty is displeased, 
I am the only culprit I ** 

"And why have you made yourself the postil- 
ion, and brought me all these letters, marquis ? ** 

" Sire, because — ^* 

" I will teU you, marquis,'* said Frederick, with 
a loving glance, and laying his hand upon D*Ar* 
gens' shoulder ; " you did this, because you knew 
my poor heart had received a deep wound, and 
Tou wished to heal it You wished to surround 
me with many friends, and make me forget the 
one who fails, and who betrayed me. I thank 
you, marquis ! Yours is a great heart, and I be- 
lieve your balsam has magic in it. I thank you 
for this hour, it has done me good ; and though 
the world may succeed in poisoning my heart, I 
will never — ^never distrust you ; I will never for- 
get this hour I *' 

"And now, messieurs,*' said Frederick, as he 
returned to the musicians, "we will take our 
parts, and you, Quantz, take your place at the 
piano." 

The concert began. Frederick stood behind 
the piano, at which Quantz sat ; Graun and Fasch 
had withdrawn to the window, in order to ei\joy 
the music, as Frederick was first to play a solo on 
his fiute, with a simple piano accompaniment. 

The king played artistically, and with a rare 
enthusiasm. The marquis was in ecstasy, and 
Graun uttered a few low braves. Suddenly, all 
the musidans shuddered, and Quantz was heard 
to mutter angrily. The king had conmiitted a 



* Poods, ^ Fredeiiok the Great and his Friends. 
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great fault in his compoaition— a fault against the 
severest rules of art He played on, however, 
qidetlj, and siud, when he had completed the 
page— "7>a capo/^^ and recommenced. Again 
came the fiilse notes, frightM to the ears of mu- 
sicians. And now Graun and Fasch could not 
keep time. The king held his breath. 

" Go on, Quantz," said he, zealously, placing 
the flute again to his lips. 

Quantz cast a sullen look at him. 

**A8 your msjesty pleases," stud he, and he 
played so fiercely that Graun and Fasch shivered, 
and Quantz himself whistled to drown the discord. 
The unlearned marquis looked in blessed igno- 
rance upon his royal friend, and the beautiful 
music brought tears to his eyes. When the piece 
was ended, the kmg said to Quantz : 

"Do you find this text false ? " 

"Yes, your m^'esty, it is false!" 

" And you two also believe it false ? " 

" Yes, your majesty, it is false I " said Graun 
and Fasch. 

"But, if the composer will have it so? " 

"It is sdll false I " sud Quantz, sullenly. 

" But if it pleases me, and I think it melodi- 
ous?" 

"Your majesty can never find it so," said 
Quantz, angrily. " The notes are false, and what 
is false can never please your majesty." 

"Well, well I" said the king, good-humoredly ; 
" don't be quite so angry I it is, after all, not a 
lost battle I * If this passage is impossible, we 
will strike it out." 

" If your majesty does that, it will be a beauti- 
ful composition, and I would be proud myself to 
have composed it." 

The king smiled, well pleased. It was evident 
that this praise of his proud and stem master was 
most acceptable to the hero of Leuthen and Ross- 
bach. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE BROKEN HEART. 

A CARRIAGE Stopped before the pleasure palace 
of Oranienburg. The lady who sat in it, cast 
anxious, questioning glances at the windows, and 
breathed a heavy sigh when she saw the closed 
shutters, and observed the absence of life and 
movement in the palace. At this moment an 
officer stepped hastily from the great portal to 
greet the lady, and assist her to descend. 

* The klng^s own words. 



" Does he still live? ** said she, breathlessly. 

" He lives, countess, and awaits you eagerly I 
sidd the officer. 

She did not reply, but nused her lai^e, melan* 
choly eyes thankfully to heaven, and her Hpi 
moved as if in prayer. 

They stepped silently and rapidly through tl^ 
dazzling saloons, now drear and deserted. Their 
pomp and splendor was painfUl; it harmonixed 
but little with their sad presentiments. 

" We have arrived, countess," said the offloer, 
as they stood before a closed and thickly-curtained 
door. " The prince is in this garden-saloon." 

The lady's heart beat loudly, and her lips were 
pale as death. She leaned for a moment agai&st 
the door, and tried to gather strength. 

" I am ready ! announce me to the prince !" 

"That is unnecesHary) countess. The priioe's 
nerves are so sensitive, that the slightest noise 
does not escape him. He heard the rolling of 
your carriage-wheels, and knows that yoa aie 
here. He is expecting you, and has commanded 
that you come unannounced. Have the goodness 
to enter ; you will be alone with the prince.^ He 
raised the curtain, and the countess looked bade 
once more. 

" Is there any hope ? " said she, to her oobk 
panion. 

"None! The physician says he must die to* 
day ! " 

The countess opened the door so noisdeesly, 
that not the slightest sound betrayed her preseneie. 
She sank upon a chair near the entrance, end 
fixed her tearful eyes with inexpressible agon^ 
upon the pale form, which lay upon the bed, neat 
the open door, leading into the gifden. 

What ! — ^this wan, emaciated figure, that oobd* 
tenance of deadly pallor, those fiillen cheeks, those' 
bloodless lips, the hollow temples, thinly shaded 
by the lifeless, colorless hair — was that Augusta^ 
William ? — the lover of her youth, the worsbippeJ 
dream-pictupe of her whole life, the never^ef&tceft 
ideal of her faithful heart ? 

As she looked upon him, the sweetly-painfiiV 
sad, and yet glorious past, seemed to fill her souU 
She felt that her heart was young, and beat, evens 
now, as ardently for him who lay dying befiom 
her, as in the early time, when they stood side hf 
side in the fulness of youth, beauty, and strengtl^-^ 
when they stood side by side for the last time. 

At that tune, she died! Youth, hap^esfl^ 
heart were buried ; but now, as she looked npoB 
him, the coffin unclosed, the shroud fell back, and 
the immortal spirits greeted each other with the 
love of the olden time. 

And now, Laura wept no more. Enthusiasm. 
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n were written upon her face. She felt 
J pain ; the heavenly peace of the resur- 
oming Med her soul. She arose and 
3d the prince. He did not see her ; his 

9 closed. Perhaps he slumbered; per- 
king of terrors had already pressed hi a 
Idering kiss upon the pale brow. Laura 

and looked upon him. Her long, dark 
ill around his face like a mourning veil, 
led to his light breathing, and, bowing 
}sed the poor, wan lips, 
ened his eyes very quietly, without sur- 
eaeefully, joyfully he looked up at her. 
'a — she asked no longer if that wasted 
d be the lover of her youth. In his eyes 
1 the long-lost treasure — ^the love, the 
3 soul of the glorious past, 
the prince raised his arms, and drew her 
m. She sank down, and laid her head 
d cheek. Her hot breath wafted him a 
urrent, and seemed to call back his soul 
spirit-world. 

long time no word was spoken. How 
>y speak, in this first consecrated mo- 
[^hey felt so much, that language failed, 
heart to heart, and only God understood 
ow sighs, their unspoken prayers, their 
d tears. Only God was with them ! 
through the open doors the fresh fra- 
' the flowers; He sent the winds, His 
rs, through the tall trees, and their wild, 
ly voices were like a Solemn organ, ac- 
Qg lovers last hymn. In the distant 
^he nightingale raised her melancholy 
lovers last greeting* Thus eternal Ka- 
s the dying sons of men. 
IS with His children. Their thoughts 
ers ; their eyes, which at first were fixed 

I other, now turned pleadingly to heaven. 

II soon be there ! " said Prince Augustus 
I shall live a true life, and this struggle 

fi will soon be over. For sixteen years 
Ben slowly dying, day by day, hour by 
lura, it has been sixteen years, has it 

ved silently. 

said he, gazing earnestly upon her ; ** it 
esterday. I know now that it was but 
You are just the same — ^unchanged, 
. This is the same angel-face which I 
led in my heart Nothing is changed, 
ik God for it. It would have been a 
f to look upon you and find a strange 
ny side. This is my Laura, my own 

10 left me sixteen years ago. And now, 
e steadily ; see what life has made of 



me; see how it has mastered me— tortured me 
to death with a thousand wounds ! I call no man 
my murderer, but I ^e of these wounds. Oh, 
Laura I why did you forsake me ? Why did you 
not leave this miserable, hypocritical, weary world 
of civilization, and follow me to the New World, 
where the happiness of a true life awjuted us ? " 

" I dared not," said she ; " God demanded this 
offering of me, and because I loved you bound- 
lessly I was strong enough to submit. God also 
knows what it cost me, and how these many years 
I have struggled with my heart, and tried to learn 
to forget." 

"Struggle no longer, Laura, I am dying; when 
I am dead you dare not forget me." 

She embraced him with soft tenderness. 

"No, no," whispered she, "God is merciM! 
He will not rob me of the only consolation of my 
joyless, solitary life. I had only this. To think 
he lives, he breathes the same air, he looks up 
into the same heavens— ^the same quiet stars greet 
him and me. And a day will come in which mil- 
lions of men wiU shout and <&11 him theur king ; 
and when I look upon his handsome face, and see 
him in the midst of his people, surrounded by 
pomp and splendor, I dare say to myself^ That is 
my work. I loved him more than I loved myself, 
therefore he wears a crown — I had the courage 
not only to die for him, but to live without him, 
and therefore is he a king. Oh, my beloved, SJiy 
not that you are dying ! " 

" If you love me truly, Laura, you will not wish 
me to live. Indeed I have long been dying. For 
sixteen years I have felt the death-worm in my 
heart — it gnaws and gnaws. I have tried to crush 
it— ^I wished to live, because I had promised you to 
bear my burden. I wished to prove myself a man. 
I gave the love which you laid at my feet, bathed in 
our tears and our blood, to my fatherland. I was 
told that I must marry, to promote the interest of 
my country, and I did so. I laid a mask over my 
face, and a mask over my heart. I wished to 
play my part in the drama of life to the end ; I 
wished to honor my royal birth to which fate had 
condemned me. But it appears I was a bad ac- 
tor. I was cast out from my service, my gay uni- 
form and royal star torn from my breast I, a 
prince, was sent home a humiliated, degraded, 
ragged beggar. I crept with my misery and my 
shame into this comer, and no one followed me. 
No one showed a spark of love for the poor, 
spumed cast-away. Love would have enabled me 
to overcome all, to defy the world, and to oppose 
its slanders boldly. I was left alone to bear my 
shame and my despair — ^whoUy alone. I have a 
wife, I have children, and I am alone ; they liv« 
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fiiur away from me, and at the moment of my 
death they will smile and be happy. I am the 
heir of a throne, but a poor beggar ; I asked only 
of fate a little love, but I asked in vain. Fate had 
no pity — only when I am dead will I be a prince 
again ; then they will heap honors upon my dead 
body. Oh, Laura I how it bums in my heart — 
how terrible is this heU-fire of shame I It eats up 
the marrow of my bones and devours my brain. 
Oh, my head, my head! how terrible is this 
painl" 

With a loud sob he sank back on the pillow ; 
his eyes closed, great drops of sweat stood on his 
brow, and the breath seemed stnigglmg in his 
breast 

Laura bowed over him, she wiped away the 
death-sweat with her hair, and hot tears fell on the 
poor wan face. These tears aroused him — ^he 
opened his eyes. 

" I have got somethfaig to say," whispered hfe ; 
**I feel that I shall soon be well When the 
world says of me, * He is dead,' I shall have just 
awaked from death. There above begins the true 
life ; what is here so called is only a pitiful pro- 
logue. We live here only that we may learn to 
wish for death. Oh, my Laura I I shall soon live, 
love, and be happy." 

"Oh, take me with you, my beloved," cried 
Laura, kneeling before him, dissolved in tears. 
" Leave me not alone-— it is so sad, so solitary in 
this cold world! Take me with you, my be- 
loved ! " 

He heard her not I Death had already touched 
him with the point of his dark wings, and spread 
his mantle over him. Bia spirit struggled with the 
exhausted body and panted to escape. He no 
longer heard when Laura called, but he still lived : 
his eyes were wide open and he spoke again. But 
they were single, disconnected words, which be- 
longed to the dreamland and the forms of the in- 
visible world which his almost disembodied spirit 
now looked upon. 

*' Once," he said, in a loud voice, and this time 
he looked with full consciousness upon Laura, " I 
close my life— -a life of sorrow. Winterfeldt has 
shortened my days, but I die content in knowing 
that BO bad, so dangerous a man is no longer in 
the army," * 

^ The prince^B own words. He died the 12tli of June, 
1708, at thirty-six years of age. As his adjutant, Yon 
Ilsgen, brought the news of his death to the king, Freder- 
iek asked, ** Of what disease did my brother die ? " *' Grief 
and shame shortened his life," said the officer. Frederick 
turned his back upon him without a reply, and Yon Hsgen 
was never {vomoted. 

The king erected a monument to Winterfeldt, Zlethen, 



His mind wandered, and he thought he was oi 
the battle-field, and called out, loudly : 

** Forward ! forward to the death I " 

Then all was still but the song of the birds and 
the sighing winds. 

Laura knelt and prayed. When she turned her 
glance fcom the cloudless heavens upon her be 
loved, his countenance was changed. There wu 
a glory about it, and his great, wide-opened eyes 
flashed with inspiration ; he raised his dying head 
and greeted the trees and flowers with his last 
glance. 

** How beautiAil is the world when one is about 
to die," said he, with a sweet smile. " Farewell, 
world I Farewell, Laura I Come, take me in yoor 
arms — ^let me die in the arms of love 1 Hate has 
its reign in this world, but love goes down withus 
into the cold grave. Farewell I— farewell I— fore- 
well ! " 

His head fell upon Laura's shoulder ; one list 
gasp, one last shudder, and the heir of a throne^ 
the future ruler of millions, was nothing but t 
corpse. 

, The trees whispered gayly — ^no cloud shadowed 
the blue heavens ; the birds sang, the flowetfl 
bloomed, and yet in that eventful moment a prince 
was bom, a pardoned soul was wafted to theskitt. 

Love pressed the last kiss upon the poor, wan 
lips ; love closed the weary eyes ; love wept owr 
him ; love prayed for his soul. 

"Hate has her reign in this poor worid, lore 
goes down with us into the dark tomb." 

and Schwerin, but he left it to his brother Henry to vtd 
one to the Prince of Prussia. This was done In Beiaciii 
where a lofty pyramid was built in honor of theheroet of 
the Seven Tears* War. The names of all the geiMnI% 
and all the battles they had gained were engraven npos 
it, and it was crowned by a bust of Augustus WiUisin, tin 
great-grandfltther of the present King of Prussia. 

The king erected a statue to Winterfeldt, and forgotlitf 
brother, and now Prince Henry forgot to place Wiata^ 
feldt^s name among the heroes of the war. When ^ 
monument was completed, the prince made a ipeeih 
which was ftill of enthusiastic praise of Us bekrvid 
brother, so early numbered with the dead. Frines Bony 
betrayed by Insinuation the strifes and difficulties wUth 
always reigned between the king and himself; he did B0k 
allude to the king during his speech, and did not dmhlm 
among the heroes of the Seven Years* War. 

In speaking of the necessity of a monument la meiBory 
of his best beloved brother, Augustus William, he aUoded 
to the statue of Winterfeldt, and added: ^^L'abas del 
richesses et du pouvolr 61dve des statues de marbra et de 
bronze k oeux qui n*6taient pas dignes de passtf k lapot- 
t£rlt6 sous rembldme de rhonnenr."— Bonille'a ** Tie da 
Prince Henry." 

Becently a signal honor has been shown to Prinoe A»- 
gustus William, his statue has the principal place on Iki 
monument erected in honor of Frederick the Gieal ft 
Berlin.— Boullle. ^ 
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CHAPTER I. 

£ KING AND HIS OLD AND NEW ENEMIES. 

EiEE years, three long, terrible years had 

i since the be^nning of this fearful war ; 

King Frederick of Prussia had stood alone, 

ut any ally but distant England, opposed by 

Tope. 

ise three years had somewhat undeceived the 

and self-confident enemies of Frederick, 
•ope still called him the Marquis of Branden- 
and the German emperor declared that, not- 
tanding the adverse circumstances threaten- 
im on every side, the King of Prussia was 
k brave and imdaunted adversary. His en- 
, after having for a long time declared that 
ffould extinguish him and reduce him once 
to the rank of the little Prince-Elector of 
lenburg, now began, to fear him. From 
battle, from every effort, from every defeat, 
Frederick rose up with a clear brow and 
3g eye, and unshaken courage. Even the 
attles did not cast a shadow upon the lustre 
) victories. In both the one and the other 
d shown himself a hero, greater even after 
ittles in his composure and decision, in his 
iquerable energy, in the circumspection and 
ice of mind by which he grasped at a glance 
le surroundings, and converted the most 
;ening into favorable circumstances. After 
it victory his enemies might indeed say they 
onquered the King of Prussia, but never that 
lad subdued him. He stood ever imdaunted, 
ready for the contest, prepared to attack 
when they least expected it ; to take advan- 
>f every weak point, and to profit by every 
:iou9 movement The fallen ranks of his 

soldiers appeared to be dragons* teeth, 
. produced armed warriors. 



In the camps of the allied Austrians, Saxons, 
and Russians hunger and sickness prevailed. In 
Vienna, Petersburg, and Dresden, the costs and 
burden of the war were felt to be almost insup- 
portable. The Prussian army was healthy, their 
magazines weU stocked, and, thanks to the English 
subsidy, the treasury seemed inexhaustible. 

Three years, as we have stud, of never-ceasing 
struggle had gone by. The heroic brow of the 
great Frederick had been wreathed with new laurels. 
The battles of Losovitz, of Rossbach, of Leuthen, 
and of Zomdorf were such dazzling victories that 
they were not even obscured by the defeats of 
GoUin and Hochkirch. The allies made theur 
shouts of Tdctory resound throughout all Europe, 
and used every means to produce the impression 
upon the armies and the people that these victo- 
ries were decisive. 

Another fearful enemy, armed with words of 
Holy Writ, was now added to the list of those 
who had attacked him with the sword. This new 
adversary was Pope Clement XIII. He mounted 
the apostolic throne in Hay, 1758, and immediaie*. 
ly declared himself the irreconcilable foe of the 
little Marquis of Brandenburg, who had dared to 
hold up throughout Prussia all superstition and 
bigotry to mockery and derision ; who had illumi- 
nated the holy gloom and obscurity of the church 
with the clear light of reason and truth ; who mis- 
used the priests and religious orders, and wel- 
comed and assisted In Prussia all those whom the 
holy mother Catholic Church banished for heresies 
and unbelief. 

Benedict, the predecessor of the present pope, 
was also known to have been the enemy of Fred- 
erick, but he was wise enough to be silent and not 
draw down upon the cloisters, and colleges, and 
Catholics of Prussia the rage of the king. 

But Clement, in his fanatical zeal, was not sat- 
isfied to pursue this course. He was resolved to 
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do batUe against IhiB heretical king. He Elimi- 
nated the anathemas of the church and bitter 
imprecations against him, and showered down 
words of blessing and salvation upon all those who 
declared themselves his foes. Because of this 
fanatical hatred, Austria received a new honor, a 
new title from the hands of the pope. As a re- 
ward for her enmity to this atheistical marquis, 
and the great service which she had rendered in 
this war, the pope bestowed the title of apostolic 
miyesty upon the empress and her successors. 
Not only the royal house of Austria, but the gen- 
erals and the whole army of pious and believing 
Christians, should know and fed that the blessing 
of the pope rested upon their arms, protecting 
them from adversity and defeat. The glorious 
victory of Hochkirch must be solemnly celebrated, 
and the armies of the allies incited to more daring 
deeds of arms. 

Por this reason, Pope Clement sent to Field- 
Marshal Daun, who had commanded at the battle 
of Hochkirch, a consecrated hat and sword, thus 
changmg this political into a religious war. It was 
no longer a question of earthly possessions, but a 
holy contest against an heretical enemy of mother 
church. Up to this time, these consecrated gifls 
had been only bestowed upon generals who had 
already subdued unbelievers or subjugated barba- 
rians.* 

. But King Frederick of Prussia laughed at these 
attacks of 6od*s vicegerent. To his enemies, 
armed with the sword, he opposed his own glitter- 
ing blade ; to his popish enemy, armed with the 
tongue and the pen, he opposed the same weap- 
ons. He met the first in the open field, the last 
In winter quarters, through those biting, mocking, 
keen Fliegenden BUtttem^ which at that time made 
all Europe roar with laughter, and crushed and 
brought to nothing the great deeds of the pope by 
the curse of ridicule. 

The consecrated hat and sword of Field-Mar- 
shal Daun lost its value through the letter of 
thanks from Daun to the pope, which the king 
intercepted, and which, even in Austria, was 
laughed at and made sport ofl 

The congratulatory letter of the Princess Sou- 
bise to Daun was also made public, and produced 
general merriment. 

Wbsn the pope called Frederick the '* heretical 
Marchese di Brandcnburgo,*' the king returned the 
compliment by calling him the '* Grand Lama,'* 
and delighted himself over the assumed infallibil- 
ity of the vicegerent of the Most High. 

But the king not only scourged the pope with 
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his satirical pen — the modest and prudish fim* 
press Maria Theresa was also the victim of his 
wit. He wrote a letter, supposed to be from tiie 
Marquise de Pompadour to the Queen of Hun- 
gary, in which the inexplicable friendship between 
the virtuous empress and the luxurious mistress of 
Louis was mischievously portrayed. This letter 
of Frederick's was spread abroad in every directioD, 
and people were not only naive enough to read il^ 
but to believe it genuine. The Austrian court 
saw itself forced to the public declaration that ill 
these letters were false ; that Field-Marshal Baoa 
had not received a consecrated ¥rig, but a hat; and 
that the empress had never received a letter of 
this character from the Marquise dc PompadouTi* 

These Fliegende BUttteVy as we have said, 
were the weapons with which King Fredeiiek 
fought against his enemies when the rough, indem- 
ent winter made it impossible for him to meet 
them in the open field. In the winter quartea in 
1768 most of those letters appeared ; and no one 
but the Marquis d'Argens, the most faithfUlftieDd 
of Frederick, guessed who was the author of tiiei^ 
hated and feared satires. 

The enemies of the king also made use of fUi 
winter rest to make every possible aggresto; 
they had their acquaintances and spies throi^giiOBt 
Germany ; under various pretences and cUsgoiBM, 
they were scattered abroad--even ia the higbMt 
court circles of Berlin they were zealously at mik. 
By flattery, and bribery, and glittering prondMi^ 
they made fiiends and adherents, and in the eqi 
tal of Prussia they found ready supporters SBd in* 
formers. They were not satisfied with thift—llMj 
were haughty and bold enough to seek for attei 
among the Prussians, and hoped to obtahtti' 
trance into the walls of the cities, and possefliiai 
of the fortresses by treachery. 

The Austrian and Russian prisoners (xmftMA 
in the fortress of Kiistrin conspired to give it of 
to the enemy. The number of Russian ptisonirt 
sent to the fortress of Kiistrin after the bailile rf 
Zomdorf, was twice as numerous as the ganlsoB) 
and if they could succeed in getting posoewlnw 
of the hundred cannon captured at Zomdorf vA 
placed as victorious trophies in the market'^plaoe^ 

^ In this letter the marqalse complained bttterfy tbHk 
the empress had made it impossible for her to hartea ti 
Yienna and offer her the homage, the love, the DriandiUp 
she cherished for her in her heart. The empreaa had e^ 
tabflshed a court of virtue and modesty in Yieima, and 
this tribimal could hardly receive the Pompadour gif 
olonsly. The marquise, therefore, entreated tiie ampM* 
to execute Judgment against this fearAil tribunal of virtue 
and to bow to the yoke of the omnipotent goddess Yeniiii 
All these letters can be seen In the ** Supplement aui 
(Envres Posthumes.** 
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It would be on easy thii^ to foil npon and over- 
come the garnBon. 

ThiapluiHBSBllfiTTBiiged, andaboatto be car- 
ried ont, but it wM discovered the day before its 
completion. The Frus^au commander doubled 
Ihe guard before the casematea in which three 
thousand BuBsian prisoners were confined, and nr- 
reeled the Rusaian ofScers. Their leader, Lieu- 
tenant VOD Yadea of Conrland, vaa accused, con- 
demned bj the oourt-miirtial, and, by the eiprees 
oommand of the king, broken upon the wheel. 
Eren this terrible example bore little fruit. Ever 
new attempts were bring made — eirec new con- 
Bpiraciea discovered amongst the prisoners ; and 
whilst the armies of the allies were attacking 
Prussia outwardly, the prisoners were carrying on 
a not leas dangerous guerilla war — the more to 
be feared becunae it was secret — not in the open 
field and by day, but under the shadow of night 
and the yeU of conspiracy. 

Sowhere was this warfare carried rai more Tig- 
orooely than in Berlin. AH the French taken at 
BoBsbach, all the Austrians captored at Leutben, 
ud the Ruasian offlcerg of high rank taken at 
Zomdor^ had been sent by. the king to Berlin. 
They had the most enlarged liberty ; the whole 
city was thdr priaon, and only thdr word of hon- 
or bound them not to leave the walls of Berlin. 
Bcddea this, all were zealous to alleviato the sor- 
rowsofthe "poorcsptiTes," and by ,fl(M and ge- 
nial amneanents to make them forget their captiv- 
ity. The doors of all the first houses were opened 
to the distingnished str*ngei»— everywhere they 
»ere welcome guests, and there was no aeaonbly 
ftt the palace to which they itere not invited. 

Even in these feariU times, balls and /Ha were 
^ven at the ooort. Anxious and sad bees wee 
hidden nnder gay masks, and the lond sound of 
music and dancing drowned the heavy sighs of the 
desponding. While the Auatrians, Bus^ns, and 
FruBslans strove with each other on the bloody 
batlle-fleld, the Berlin ladies danced the graceiU 
Paritiatae dances with the noble prisoners. This. 
WM DOW the modt. 

Truly there were many aching hearts in this 
gay and merty city, but they hid their grief and 
lean in th^ quiet, lonely chambers, and their 
doaded brows cast no shadow npon the lau^^iing, 
rosy fitces of the beautiful women whose broth- 
ers, husbands, and lovers, were ihr away on the 
bloody battte-flold. If not exactly willing to ac- 
cept these strangers aa subetitulee, they were at 
least glad to seek distractian in their society. Af' 
ter sD, It la impossible to be always moaming, al- 
mya MKOld^Ding, always leading a cloistered life. 
In tiiB beginning, the oath of constancy and re- 
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irODce, which all had sworn at parting, had 
reli^Dusly preserved, and Berlin bad the 
physiognomy of a lovely, interesting, but dqected 
widow, who knew and wished to know nothing 
of the joys of life. But suddenly Natnre had as- 
serted her own inexorable laws, which leach for- 
getfHilness and infl[nre hope. The Intlerest t«ars 
were dried — the heaviest ^hs soppreesed ; peo- 
ple had learned to reconcile themselves to life, 
and to snatch eagerly at every ray of sunshine 
which could illumine the cold, h(q>elesa desert, 
which surrounded them. They had seen that it 
was quite possible to live comfortably, even while 
wild war waa blustering and raging without— that 
weak, frail human natore, refused to be ever 
strained, ever excited, in the expectation of great 
events. In the course of these Ihree feaiful years, 
even the saddest had learned agidn to lau^ jest, . 
and be gay, in spile of death and defeat. They 
loved thdr fatheriand — they shouted loudly and 
joyfully over the great victories of their king — 
they grieved rincerely over his defeats ; but they 
could not carry their animosities so lar es to be 
cold and strange to the captive officers who were 
compelled by the chances of war to remun in Ber- 
lin. They hud so long striven not to seek to re- 
venge themaelvee upon these powerless captives, 
that they had at last tniiy forgotten they were 
enemies; and these handsome, entertaining, cap- 
tivating, gallant genUemen were no longer looked 
upon even as prisoners, but as strangers and trav 
ellers, and therefore tbey should reodve the hon- 
ors of the dty.» 

The king commanded that these officers should 
receive all attention. It was also tbe imperative 
will of the ktag that court balls should be given ; 
be wished to prove to Qie world ttiat bis bmity 
were ndther sad nor dispirited, but gay, bold, 
and hopefiil. 
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It was the sprit^ of 17B9. Winter quarters 
were broken np, and it was said the king had leK 
Breslau and advanoed bddly to meet the enemy 
The Berlin jonmals contained acconots of com- 
bats and skirmishes which had taken place here 
and there between the Prua^na and the allies, 
and in wUc^ it appeared, the Fmsaians had al- 
ways been unfortunate. 
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Three captive officers sat in an elegant room of 
a house near the castle, and conversed upon the 
news of the daj, and stared at the morning jour- 
nals which lay before them on the table. 

" I beg you," said one of them in French — ^** I 
beg you will have the goodness to translate this 
sentence tor me. I think it has relation to Prince 
Henry, but I find it impossible to decipher this 
barbarous dialect." He handed the journal to his 
neighbor, and pointed with his finger to the para- 
graph. 

*' Yes, there is something about Prince Henry," 
said the other, with a peculiar accent which be- 
trayed the Russian; *'and something, Monsieur 
Belleville, which will greatly interest you." 

** Oh, I beseech you to read {t to us," stud the 
Frenchman, somewhat impatiently ; then, turning 
graciously to the third gentleman who sat silent 
and indifferent near him, he added : " We must 
first ascertain, however, if our kind host, Mon- 
sieur le Gomte dl Ranuzi, consents to the read- 
ing." 

** I gladly take part," said the Italian count, 
** in any thing that is interesting ; above all, in 
every thing which has no relation to this weari- 
some and stupid Berlin." 

" Vraimentl you are right," sighed the French- 
man. '* It is a dreary and ceremonious region. 
They are so inexpressibly prudish and virtuous — 
so filled with old-fashioned scruples — led captive 
by such little prejudices — ^that I should be greatly 
amused at it, if I did not suffer daily from the 
dead monotony it brings. What would the en- 
chanting mistress of France — what would the 
Marquise de Pompadour say, if she could see m^, 
the gay, witty, merry Belleville, conversing with 
such an aspect of pious gravity with this poor 
Queen of Prussia, who makes a face if one al- 
ludes to La Pucelle d'Orl^ans, and wishes to make 
it appear that she has not read Cr^billon t " « 

" Tell me, now, Giurgenow, how is it with your 
court of Petersburg ? Is it as formal, as ceremo- 
nious as here in Prussia ? " 

Giurgenow laughed aloud. '^Our Empress 
EUzabeth is an angel of beauty and goodness — 
mild and magnanimous to all — sacrificing herself 
constantly to the good of others. Last year she 
gave a ball to her body-guard. She danced with 
every one of the soldiers, and sipped from every 
glass; and wh^n the soldiers, carried away by 
her grace and favor, dared to indulge in somewhat 
free jests, the good empress laughed merrily, and 
forgave them. On that auspicious day she first 
turned her attention to the happy Bestuchef. He 
was then a poor subordinate officer— ^now he is a 
prince and one of the richest men in Russia." 



'* It appears that your Russia has some 
blance to my beautiful France," said Bdlevilb^ 
gayly. "But how is it with yoo, Count Ranuiif 
Is the Austrian oourt like the court of Fnnoe^ or 
like this wearisome Prussia f " 

" The Austrian court stands alone — ^resembles 
no other," said the Italian, proudly. ''At the 
Austrian oourt we have a tribunal of justice to 
decide all charges against modesty and virtna 
The Empress Maria Theresa is its president** 

'' LxahU ! " cried the Frenchman, ** what eartt* 
ly chance would the Russian empress and my 
lovely, enchanting marquise have, if summooei 
before this tribunal by thdr most august ally tiw 
Empress Maria Theresa? But you forgot, Gin^ 
genow, that you have promised to read us Bome* 
thing from the journal about Prince Henry.*' 

** It is nothing of importance," said theRuniiB, 
apathetically ; '* the prince has entirely recorend 
from his wounds, and has been solacing himself in 
his winter camp at Dresden with the repieeoitar 
tions upon the French stage. He has taken pert 
as actor, and has played the r^ of Yoltaire'e A* 
fani Prodigw, It is further written, that he iM 
now left the comic stage and oommenoed tte 
graver game of arms." 

"He might accidentally change these f^" 
ssdd Belleville, gayly, " and play the JSkfimtJhr9» 
digue when he should play the hero. In wUeh 
would he be the greater, do you know, Banud!" 

The Italian shrugged his shoulders. "Ton 
must ask his wife." 

"Or Baron Kalkreuth, who has lingered liere 
for seven months because of his wounds," (Mid 
Giurgenow, with a loud laugh. " Besides, FiinM 
Henry is averse to this war; all his sympafliki 
are on our side. If the fate of war should costtiiB 
King of Prussia his life, we would soon havepeMO 
and leave this detestable Berlin — this dead, §udj 
desert, where we ate now languishing as prisott- 



ers." 

" The god of war is not always complaisaiiti'' 
said the Frenchman, grimly. " He does not al- 
ways strike those whom we would gladly see ftO; 
the balls often go wide of the mark." «* 

" Truly a dagger is more relia^i^ said Bano^ 
coolly. 

The Russian cast a quick, lowering side {^aooa 
upon him. 

" Not always sure," said he. " It is said tliat 
men armed with daggers have twice found fhebr 
way into the Prussian camp, and been oan^ in 
the king's tent. Their daggers have been as Htflo 
fatal to the king as tiie cannon-balls '* 

" Those who bore the daggers werelhitdimeBi" 
said Ranuzi, apathetically ; " they do not xtuSitt 
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»ad this sort of work. One must learo to han- 
le the dagger in my fatherland." 

'^ Have you learned ? *' said Giurgenow, sharply. 

" I have learned a little of every thing. I am a 
^Hettanti in aU." 

" But you are master in the art of love," said 
Seville, smiling. ** Much is said of your love- 
fifairs, monsieur." 

" Much is said that is untrue," said the Italian, 
metly. " I love no intrigues — least of all, love 
itrigues ; while you, idr, are known as a veritable 
>on Juan. I learn that you are fatally in love 
rith the beautiful maid of honor of the Princess 
lenry." 

** Ah, you mean the lovely Fraulein von Mar- 
shal," sud Giurgenow ; '* I have also heard this, 
ind I admire the taste and envy the good fortune 
jfBeUeviUe." ' 

"It is, indeed, true," said Belleville ; " the little 
one is pretty, and I divert myself by making love 
to her. It is our duty to teach these little Dutch 
^ris, once for all, what true gallantry is." 

"And is that yOur only reason for paying court 
to this beautiful girl ? " said Giurgenow, frown- 

"The only reason, I assure you," cried Belleville, 
lifibg up, and drawing near the window. '* But, 
look," cried he, hastily; "what a crowd of men 
are filling the streets, and how the people are 
<^Qg and gesticulating, as if some great misfor- 
^e had fallen upon them I" 

The two officers hastened to his side and threw 
<>peQ the window. A great crowd of people was 
indeed assembled in the platz, and they were still 
fttthmg from the neighboring streets into the 
^e^ open square, in the middle of which, upon a 
fevr large stones, a curious group were exhibiting 
tbemselves. 

There stood a tall, thin man, enveloped in a 
sort Of black robe ; his long gray hair fell in wild 
locks around his pallid and fanatical countenance, 
b hie right hand he held a bible, which he waved 
■doft to the people, while his large, deeply-set, hol- 
low eyes were raised to heaven, and his pale lips 
EUormured light and unintelligible words. By his 
^de Btood a woman, also in black, with dishevelled 
ludr floating down her back. Her face was color- 
less; she looked like a corpse, and her thin, blue 
^ were pressed together as if in death. There 
^as life in her eyes — a gloomy, wild, fanatical fire 
toe^ from them. Her glance was glaring and 
uncertain, like a will-o*-the-wisp, and filled those 
i^whom it fell with a shivering, mysterious 
deling of dread. 

Afid now, as if by accident, she looked to the 

^chrB where the three gentlemen were standing. 
10 



The shadow of a smile passed over her face, and 
she bowed her head almost imperceptibly. No 
one regarded this ; no one saw that Giurgenow 
answered this greeting, and smiled back signifi- 
cantly upon this enigmatical woman. 

" Do you know what this means, gentlemen ? " 
said Belleville. 

" It means," said Giurgenow, " that the people 
will learn from their great prophet something of 
the continuance, or rather of the conclusion of 
this war. These good, simple people, as it seems 
to me, long for rest, and wish to know when they 
may hope to attain it. That man knows, for he 
is a great prophet, and all his prophecies are ful- 
filled." 

" But you forget to make mention of the wo- 
man? " said Ranuzi, with a peculiar smile. 

" The woman is, I think, a fortune-teller with 
cards, and the Princess Amelia holds her in great 
respect; but let us listen to what the prophet 
says." 

They were silent, and listened anxiously. And 
now the voice of the prophet raised itself high 
above the silent crowd. Pealing and sounding 
through the air, it fell in trumpet-tones upon the 
ear, and not one word escaped the eager and at- 
tentive people 

" Brothers," cried the prophet, " why do you 
interrupt me ? Why do you disturb me, in my 
quiet, peaceful path-~me and this innocent woman, 
who stood by my side last night, to read the dark 
stars, and whose soul is sad, even as my own, at 
what we have seen." 

" What did you see ? " cried a voice from the 
crowd. 

"Pale, ghostly shadows, who, in bloody gar- 
ments, wandered here and there, weeping and 
wailing, seating themselves upon a thousand open 
graves, and singing out their plainUve hymns of 
lamentation. * War ! war I * they cried, * woe to 
war I It kills our men, devours our youths, makes 
widows of our women, and nuns of our maidens. 
Woe, woe to war ! Shriek out a prayer to God 
for peace — ^peace ! God, send us peace ; close 
these open graves, heal our wounds, and let our 
great suffering cease ! ' " 

The prophet folded his hands and looked to 
heaven, and now the woman's voice was heard. 

" But the heavens were dark to the prayer of 
the spirits, and a blood-red stream gashed from 
them ; colored the stars crimson, turned the moon 
to a lake of blood, and piteous voices cried out 
from the clouds, and in the au^— 'Fight on and 
die, for your king wills it so; your life belongs to 
him, your blood is his.' Then, from two rivulets of 
blood, giant-like, pale, transparent forms emerged ; 
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upon the head of the first, I read the number, 
UTSO.' Then the pole form opened its lips, 
and cried out : * I bring war, and ev^new blood- 
shed. Your king demands the blood of your 
sons; give it to him. He demands jour gold; 
give it to him. The king is lord of your body, 
your blood, and your souL When he speaks, you 
must obey I * " 

** It seems to me all this is a little too Russian 
in its conception,*' said Ranuzi, half aloud. "I 
shall be surprised if the police do not interrupt 
this sSanee, which smells a little of insurrection." 

''The scene is so very piquant," said Giurge- 
now, " I would like to draw nearer. Pardon me, 
gentlemen, I must leaye you, and go upon the 
square. It is interesting to hear what the people 
say, and how they receive such prophecies. We 
can, perhaps, judge in this way of the probabili- 
ties of peace and liberty. The voice of the people 
is, in politics, ever the decisive voice." He took 
his hat, and, bowing to the gentlemen, left the 
room hastily. 



CHAPTER III. 

RANUZI. 

GouNT Ranuzi gazed after the Russian with a 
mocking smile. 

*' Do you know, Belleville, where he is going f " 

*' He has not told us, but I guess it He is go- 
ing to approach this fortune-teller, and give her a 
sign that her zeal has carried her too far, and 
that, if not more prudent, she will betray herself." 

'* You think, then, that Giurgenow knows the 
fortime4eller ? " 

**I am certain of it He has engaged these 
charlatans to rouse up the people, and excite them 
against the king. This is, indeed, a very common 
mode of proceeding, and often successful; but 
here, in Prussia, it can bear no fruit The people 
here have nothing to do with politics ; the king 
reigns alone. The people are nothing but a mass 
of subjects, who obey implicitly his commands, 
even when they know, that in so doing, they rush 
on destruction." 

''Giurgenow has failed, and he might have 
counted upon failure ! If you, Belleville, had re- 
sorted to these means, I could have understood it 
In France, the people play an important r^ in 
politics. In order to put down the government, 
you must work upon the people. You might 
have been forgiven for this attempt, but Giurge- 
now never ! " 

" You believe, then, that he is manoeuvring 



here, in Berlin, in the interest of his gOTemment V 
said Belleville, amazed. 

Ranuzi laughed heartily. 
" That is a fine and diplomatic mode of eipte» 
ing the thing t " said he. " Yes, he is here in tlia 
interest of his government ; but when the Prussiin 
government becomes acquainted with this faet, 
they will consider him a spy. If discovered, he 
will be hung. If successful, when once more it 
liberty, he may receive thanks and rewards fiem 
Russia. See, now, how rightly I have prophesied 1 
There is Giurgenow, standing by the ride of tbe 
prophetess, and I imagine I almost hear the words 
he is whispering to her. She wiU oommeiioe 
again to prophesy, but in a less vicdent and fiuMti- 
cal manner." 

" No, no ; she will prophesy no more t ^e po- 
lice are breaking their way forcibly throuj^ tiie 
crowd. They do not regard the cries of fear and 
suffering of those they are shoving so vidflndj 
aside. These are the servants of the police; tb^ 
will speedily put an end to this prophesyingi Al- 
ready the people are flying. Look how adroitly 
Giurgenow slips away, and does not oondesoeod 
to give a glance to the poor prophetess he inspired. 
Only see how little respect these rough pdicemen 
have for these heaven-inspired prophets I thef 
seize them rudely, and bear them off. They wiU 
be punished with, at least, twenty-four houxs' 
arrest In Prussia, this concourse and tomiih oi 
the people is not allowed. Gome, monsieiir, let 
us close the window ; the comedy is over. Hm 
prophets are in the watch-house. Thdr rSU ii 
probably forever played out t" said Belleville, sml' 
lingly. 

" Not so; they will recommence it to-mornnr; 
These same prophets have high and migi^ pr(^ 
tectors in Berlin; the police will not dare to keep 
them long under arrest The Princess Amelia wiU 
demand her fortune>teller." 

" Vraiment, monsieur le comte," said the Freneb- 
man, " you seem extraordinarily well aoquaintBd 
with all these intrigues ? " 

" I observe closely," said Ranum, with a meifr 
ing smile. " I am very silent — therefore hetr ft 
great deal." 

" Well, I counsel you not to give to me or my 
actions the honor of your observations,'' wd^ 
Belleville. " Hy life offers few opportunitiei ^ 
discovery. I live, I eat, I sleep, I chat, and write 
poetry, and caress, and seek to amuse mysdf ^ 
well as possible. Sometimes I catch myself piftf 
ing to God tearfully for liberty, and truly, BO* 
from any political considerations— sfanply ti^ 
the selfish wish to get awi^ from here. Yon W^ 
therefore, I am an innocent and harmless 5ofi ^ 
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fanif not in the least troubled about public af- 
fiiira." 

'* No,' said Ranuad, ** you do not love Fraulein 
Marshal at all from political reasons, but solely 
because of her beauty, her grace, and her charms. 
Behold, this is the result of my observations.** 

" You have, then, been watching me ? " said 
Belleville, blushing. 

" I have told you that I was always observant 
This is here my only distraction and recreation, and 
really I do not know what I should do with my time 
if I did not kiU the weary hours in tlfis way." 

** You do employ it sometimes to a better pur- 
pose f ^ sud the Frenchman, in low tones. *' Love 
is still for you a more agreeable diversion, and you 
understand the game well." 

" It appears you are also an observer," said Ra- 
nua, with an ironical smile. *' Well, then, I do 
find love a sweeter diversion ; and if I should 
yield myself up entirely to my love-dreams, I 
would perhaps be less observant. But, Belleville, 
why do you take your hat ? Will you also leave 
me?" 

<<I must, perforce. Through our agreeable con- 
versation I had entirely forgotten that I had prom- 
ised Fraulein Marshal to ride with her. A cava- 
fier must keep his promise with a lady, at least 
tin he knows she is ardently in love with him." 
He gave his hand to the duke, and as he left the 
room he hummed a light French choMon, 

Ranuzi looked after him with a long, frowning 
^ance. " Poor fool," murmured he, ** he believes 
he plays his part so well that he deceives even 
me. This mask of folly and levity he has assumed 
is thin and transparent enough — ^I see his true 
&oe behind it. It is the physiognomy of a sly 
wtriffHant, Oh, I know him thoroughly ; I un- 
derstand every emotion of his heart, and I know 
wdl what his passion for the beautiful Marshal 
Qgnifies. She is the maid of honor of the Prin- 
cess Henry — ^this is the secret of his love. She is 
the confidante of the princess, who receives every 
veek long and confidential letters from the tent 
of her tender husband. Fraulein Marshal is nat- 
tily acquainted with their contents. The prince 
certainly speaks in these letters of his love and 
devodon, but also a little of the king's plans of 
battle. Fraulein von Marshal knows all this. If 
Belleville obtains her love and confidence, he will 
f^oeive pretty correct information of what goes on 
^^ the tent of the king and in the camp councils. 
^ Bdleville will have most important dispatches 
*o forward to his Marquise de Pompadour — dis- 
patches for which he will be one day rewarded 
^ih honor and fortune. This is the Frenchman's 
P^I I see through him as I do through the 



Russian. They are both paid spies — ^informers 
of their governments — ^nothing more. They will 
be paid, or they will be hung, according as acci- 
dent is favorable or unfavorable to them." Ranu- 
zi was silent, and walked hastily backward and 
forward in the room. Upon his high, pale brow 
dark thoughts were written, and flashes of anger 
flamed from his eyes. 

" And I," said he, after a long pause, " am I in 
any respect better than they ? Will not the day 
come when I also will be considered as a pur- 
chased spy ? a miserable informer ? and my name 
branded with this title ? No, no ; away with this 
dark spectre, which floats like a black cloud be- 
tween me and my purpose I My aim is heaven ; 
and what I do, I do in the name of the Church — 
in the service of this great, exalted Church, whose 
servant and priest I am. No, no ; the world will 
not call me a spy, will not brand my name with 
shame. God will bless my efforts as the Holy 
Father in Rome has blessed them, and I shall 
reach the goal." 

Ranuzi was brilliantly handsome in this inspired 
mood; his noble and characteristic face seemed 
illuminated and as beautiful as the angel of dark- 
ness, when surrounded by a halo of heavenly 
light. 

" It is an exalted and great aim which I have 
set before me," said he, after another pause ; '* a 
work which the Holy Father himself confided to 
me. I must and I will accomplish it to the honor 
of God and the Holy Madonna. This blasphe- 
mous war must end; this atheistical and free- 
thinking king must be reduced, humbled, and cast 
down from the stage he has mounted with such 
ostentatious bravado. Silesia must be torn from 
the hands of this profligate robber and incorpo- 
rated in the crown of our apostolic majesty of 
Austria. The holy Church dare not lose any of 
her provinces, and Silesia will be lost if it remains 
in the hands of this heretical king ; he must be 
punished for his insolence and scoffing, for having 
dared to oppose hunself to the Holy Father at 
Rome. The injuries which he heaped upon the 
Queen of Poland must be avenged, and I will not 
rest till he is so humbled, so crushedfks to sue for 
a shameful peace, evei^ as Henry the Fourth, clad 
like a peasant, pleaded to Canoza. But the means, 
the means to attain this great object." 

Hastily and silently he paced the room, his 
head proudly thrown back, and a cold, defiant 
glance directed upward. 

" To kill hun I " said he suddenly, as if answer- 
ing the voices which whispered in his soul ; "that 
would be an imbecile, miserable resort, and, more- 
over, we would not obtain our object ; he would 
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not be humiliated, but a martyr's crown would be 
added to his laureK When, however, he is com- 
pletely humbled, when, to tills great vietory at 
Hochkirch, we add new triumphs, when we have 
taken Silesia and revenged Saxony, then he might 
die ; then we will seek a sure hand which under- 
stands the dagger and its uses. Until then, silence 
and caution ; until then this contest must be car- 
ried on with every weapon which wisdom and 
craft can place in our hands. I think my weap- 
ons are good and sharp, well fitted to give a tell- 
ing thrust ; and yet they are so simple, so thread- 
bare — a cunning fortune-teller, a love-sick fool, a 
noble coquette, and a poor prisoner I these are my 
only weapons, and with these I will defeat the 
man whom his flatterers call the heroic King of 
Prussia." 

He laughed aloud, but it was a ferocious, threat- 
ening laugh, which shocked himself. 

" Down, down, ye evil spirits," said he ; " do 
not press forward so boldly to my lips ; they are 
consecrated now to soft words and tender sighs 
alone. Silence, ye demons I creep back into my 
heart, and there, from some dark comer, you can 
hear and see if my great r6le is well played. It 
is time ! it is time I I must once more prove my 
weapons." 

He stepped to the glass and looked thoughtfully 
at his face, examined his eyes, his lips, to see if 
they betrayed the dark passions of his soul ; then 
arranged his dark hair in soft, wavy lines over his 
brow ; he rang for his servant, put on his Aus- 
trian uniform, and buckled on the sword. The 
king had been gracious enough to allow the cap- 
tive officers in Berlin to wear their swords, only 
requiring their word of honor that they would 
never use them again in this war. When Count 
Ranuzi, the captive Austrian captain, had com- 
pleted his toilet, he took his hat and entered the 
street. Ranuzi had now assumed a careless, in- 
different expression ; he greeted the acquaintances 
who met him with a friendly smile, uttering to 
each a few kindly words or gay jests. He reached, 
at last, a small and insignificant house in the 
Frederick Street, opened the door which was 
only slightly closed, and entered the hall ; at the 
same moment a side door opened, and a lady 
sprang forward, with extended arms, to meet the 
count. 

" Oh, my angel," said she, in that soft Italian 
tongue, so well suited to clothe love's trembling 
sighs in words — " ob, my angel, are you here at 
last ? I saw your noble, handsome face, from my 
window ; it seemed to me that my room was illu- 
minated with glorious sunshine, and my heart and 
soul were warmed." 



Ranuzi made no answer to these g^wing words' 
silently he suffered hhnself to be led forwird bj , 
the lady, then replied to her ardent assuraooeB by 
a few cool, friendly words. 

**You are alone to-day, Marietta," said he 
" and your husband will not interrupt our oon 
versation." 

** My husband ! " said she, reproachfhlly, *' Ta 
liazuchi is not my husband. I despise him; i 
know nothing of him ; I am even willing that he 
should know I adore you." 

** Oh woman, woman ! " said Ranua, laughing ; 
" how treacherous, how dangerous you are t When 
you love happily, you are like the anaconda, whose 
poisonous bite one need not fear, when it is w^ fed 
and tended ; but when you have ceased to love, 
you arc like the tigress who, rashly awaked from 
sleep, would strangle the unfortunate who ^ 
turbed her repose. Come, my anaconda, come ; 
if you are satisfied with my love, let us talk and 
dream." He drew her tenderly toward him, and, 
kissing her fondly, seated her by his side ; hat 
Marietta glided softly to his feet. 

*' Let it be so," she said ; *' let me lie at your 
feet ; let me adore you, and read in your face the 
history of these last three terrible days, in which 
I have not seen you. Where were you, Carlo? 
why have you forgotten me ? " 

"Ah," said he, laughing, '* my anaconda begins 
to hunger for my heart's blood I how long before 
she will be ready to devour or to murder me?" 

"Do not call me your anaconda," she said, 
shaking her head ; " you say that, when we aie 
satisfied with your love, we are like the Blecpiog 
anaconda. But, Carlo, when I look upon yoo, I 
thirst for your glances, your sweet words, yoor as* 
surances of love. And has it not been thus all ny 
life long ? Have I not loved you since I was cir 
pable of thought and feeling ? Oh, do you vaassp 
ber our happy, glorious childhood. Carlo ? those 
days of sunshine, of fragrance, of flowers, of 
childish innocence ? Do you remember how oAtt' 
we have wandered hand in hand through the Gam- 
pagna, talking of God, of the stars, and of the 
flowers ?— -dreaming of the time in which the 
angels and the stars would float down into oor 
hearts, and change the world into a paradise for 
us?" 

"Ah! we had a better awaking from these 
fair dreams," said Ranuzi, thoughtfully. '^My 
father placed me in a Jesuit college ; your motiier 
sent you to a cloister, that the nuns might nakt 
of you a pubUc singer. We had both our own 
career to make, Marietta ; you upon the Btage» I 
on the confessor's stool We were the poor obH* 
dren of poor parents, and every path was dosed 
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to UB but one, the church and the stage ; our wise 
parents knew, this.'* 

'^And they separated us," sighed Marietta; 
<* they crushed out the first modest flame of our 
young, pure hearts, and made us an example 
of thdr greed I Ah, Carlo ; you can never know 
how much I suffered, how bitterly I wept on your 
account I was only twelve years old, but I loved 
you with all the strength and ardor of a woman, 
and longed after you as after a lost paradise. The 
nuns taught me to sing ; and when my clear, rich 
voice pealed through the church halls, no one 
knew that not 6od*s image, but yours, was in my 
heart; that I was worshipping you with my hymns 
of praise and pious fervor. I knew that we were 
forever separated, could never belong to each 
other, 80 I prayed to God to lend swift wings to 
^e,that we might become independent and free, 
I as a singer and you as my honored con- 
fessor." 

Ranuzi laughed merrily. '* But fate was unpro- 
pitious,** said he. '* The pious fathers discovered 
that I had too little eloquence to make a good 
priest; in short, that I was better fitted to serve 
holy mother Church upon the battle-field. When 
I was a man and sufficiently learned, they ob- 
tained a commission for me as officer in the Pope's 
body-guard, and I exchanged the black robe of 
^y order for the gold-embroidered uniform.'' 

" And you forgot me. Carlo ? you did not let 
tae know where you were? Five years after, 
irhen I was engaged in Florence as a singer, I 
earned what had become of you. I loved you 
dways. Carlo ; but what hope had I ever to tell 
TOVL 80 ? we were so far away from each other, 
ind poverty separated us so widely. I must 
IrBt become rich, you must make your career. 
)nly then might we hope to belong to each other . 
[ waited and was silent." 

" You waited and were silent till you forgot me," 
laid Ranuzi, playing carelessly with her long, soft 
juris ; ** and, having forgotten me, you discovered 
;hat ^gnor Taliazuchi was a tolerably pretty fel- 
ow, whom it was quite possible to love." 

" Taliazuchi understood how to flatter my van- 
ty," said she, gloomily ; " he wrote beautiful and 
'lowing poems in my praise, whidh were printed 
md read not only in Florence, but throughout all 
Italy. When he declared his love and pleaded for 
my hand, I thought, if I refused hun, he would 
persecute me and hate me; that mockery and 
ridicule would take the place of the enthusiastic 
hymns in my praise, with which Italy then re- 
Bounded. I was too ambitious to submit to this, 
and had not the courage to refiise him, so I be- 
came his wife, and in becoming so, I abhorred 



him, and I swore to make him atone for having 
forced me to become so." 

'* But this force consisted only in hymns of 
praise and favorable criticisms," said Ranuzi, 
quietly. 

"I have kept my oath," said Marietta; "I 
have made him atone for what he has done, 
and I have often thought that, when afterward 
compelled to write poems in my favor, he cursed 
me in his heart ; he would gladly have crushed 
me by his criticisms, but that my fame was a 
fountain of gold for him, which he dared not 
exhaust or dry up. But my voice had been 
injured by too much straining, and a veil soon 
fell upon it. I could but regard it as great good 
fortime when Count Algarotti proposed to me to 
take the second 4)lace as singer in Berlin; this 
promised to be more profitable, as the count 
carelessly offered Taliazuchi a place in the opera 
troupe as writer. So I left my beautiful Italy ; 
I left you to amass gold in this cold north. And 
now, I no longer repent ; I rejoice I I have found 
you again — ^you, the beloved of my youth— you, my 
youth itself. Oh, Heaven ! never will I forget the 
day when I saw you passing. I knew you in spite 
of the uniform, in spite of the many years which 
had passed since we met. I knew you ; and not 
my lips only, but my heart, uttered that loud cry 
which caused you to look up, my Carlo. And 
now you recognized me and stretched your hands 
out to me, and I would have sprung to you from 
the window, had not Taliazuchi held me back. I 
cried out, ' It is Ranuzi ! it is Carlo I I must, I 
will fiy to him,' when the door opened and you 
entered and I saw you, my own beloved ; I heard 
your dear voice, and never did one of God's poor 
creatures fall into a happier insensibility than I in 
that rapturous moment." 

" And Taliazuchi stood by and smiled I " said 
Ranuzi, laughing ; " it was truly a pretty scene 
for an opera writer. He, no doubt, thought so, 
and wished to take note of it, as he left the room 
when you awaked to consciousness." 

''Since that time, I am only awake when 
in your presence," said Marietta, passionately. 
" When you are not near me, I sleep. You are 
the sun which rouses me to life. When you leave 
me, it is night — dark night, and dark, gloomy 
thoughts steal over me." 

" What thoughts. Marietta ? " said he, placing 
his hand under her chin, and raising her head 
gently. 

She looked up at him with a curious, dreamy 
smUe, but was silent 

" Well^ what thoughts have you when I am 
not with you? " he repeated. 
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** I think it possible a day may oome in wliich 
you will cease to love me." 

** And you think you will then fly to Taliazuchi 
for consolation ? " said Ranuzi, laughing. 

'*No; I think, or rather I fear that I will re- 
venge myself; that I will take vengeance on you 
for your unfsuthfUlnees." 

" Ah I my tigress threatens ! " cried Ranuzi. 
" Now, Marietta, you know well that I shall never 
cease to love you, but a day will come when we 
will be forced to separate." 

She sprang up with a wild cry, and clasped him 
stormily in her arms. 

** No, no I " she cried, trembling and weeping ; 
** no man shall dare to tear you from me ! We 
will never be separated!" 

"You think, then, that I ap not only your 
prisoner for life, but also the eternal prisoner of 
the King of Prussia?" 

" No, no I you shall be free— free ! but Marietta 
will also be free, and by your side. When you 
leave Berlin, I go with you ; no power can bind 
me here. Taliazuchi will not seek me, if I leave 
him my little fortune. I will do that ; I will take 
nothing with me. Poor, without fortune or pos- 
sessions, I will follow you, RanuzL I desire noth- 
ing, I hope for nothing, but to be by your side." 

She clasped him in her arms, and did not re- 
mark the dark cloud which shadowed his brow, but 
this vanished quickly, and his countenance as- 
sumed a kind and clear expression. 

" It shall be so. Marietta ! Freedom shall unite 
us both eternally, death only shall separate us ! 
But when may we hope for this great, this 
glorious, this beautiful hour? When will the 
blessed day dawn in which I can take your hand 
and say to you, * Oome, Marietta, come ; the world 
belongs to us and our love. Let us fly and enjoy 
our happiness.' Oh, beloved, if you truly love 
me, help me to snatch this happy day from fate I 
Stand by me with your love, that I may attain my 
freedom." 

" Tell me what I can do, and it is done," said 
she resolutely ; ** there is nothing I will not under- 
take and dare for you." 

Ranuzi took her small head in his hands and 
gazed long and smilingly into her glowing face. 

" Are you sure of yourself? " said he. 

** I am sure. Tell me, Carlo, what I must do, 
and it is done." 

** And if it is dangerous. Marietta ? " 

" I know but one danger." 

"What is that?" 

" To lose your love, Carlo I " 

" Then this world has no danger for you, Ma- 
rietta ! " 



"Speak, Carlo, speak! How can I aid you? 
What can I do to obtain your liberty t " 

Ranuzi threw a quick and searching g^anoe 
around the room, as if to convince himself that 
they were alone, then bowed down close to ha 
ear and whispered : 

" I can never be free till the King of Phissia is 
completely conquered and subjected, and only if 1 ! 
bring all my strength and capabilities to this ob- ' 
ject, may I hope to be free, and rich, and honored' 
The King of Prussia is my enemy, he is the enemy 
of the Church, the enemy of my gracious soveieigii 
of Austria, to whom I have sworn fealty. A man 
may strive to conquer his enemies with evecy 
weapon, even with craft. Will you stand by nM 
in this ? " 

" I will" 
, " Then observe and listen, and search' all around 
you. Repeat to me all that you hear and see- 
seem to b^ an enthusiastic adherent of the King 
of Prussia ; you will then be confided in and know 
all that is taking place. Be kind and sympathetie 
to your husband ; he is a sincere follower of tbe 
king, and has free intercourse with many distin- 
guished persons ; he is also well recdved at oooii 
Give yourself the appearance of sympathizing in 
all his sentiments. When you attend the ooDr 
certs at the castle, observe all that passes— eveiy 
laugh, every glance, every indistinct word, and in- 
form me of all. Do you understand, Marietta?— 
will you do this ? " 

*^I understand. Carlo, and I will do this, h 
this all ? Can I do nothing more to help you? " 

*' Yes, there are other things, but they are moie 
difficult, more dangerous." 

" So much the better ; the more dangerous tbe 
stronger the proof of my love. Speak, dear Carlo P 

"It is forbidden for the captive officers to send 
sealed letters to their friends or relatives. AH oar 
letters must be read, and if a word of politics is 
found in them, they are condemned. All otiMr. 
persons have the right to send sealed letters In 
every direction. Have you not friends to whom 
you write. Marietta ? " 

"I have, and from this time onward yoor 
friends will be mine, and I will correspond witb 
them." 

As she said this, with a roguish smile, a ray of 
joy lighted up Ranuzi's eyes. 

** You understand me, my beloved ; your int^ 
lect is as clear and sharp as your heart is wafi^ 
and noble. Think well what you do— what daX^ 
ger threatens you. I tell you plainly, Mariet^ 
this is no question of common friendly lettdt^t 
but of the most earnest, grave, important intfl^ 
estst" 
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I to his ear and whispered : ** All that 
Berlin yoa will confide to these let- 

II concert with your friends, you will 
, perhaps make conspiracies. I will 
e letters and take them to the post, 
(fill mistrust me, for my letters will be 

some friends in Vienna, or to whom 
[ave I imderstood you, Carlo ? Is this 

1 her rapturously in his arms, and the 
jnder gratitude which he expressed 
:irely wanting in sincerity and truth, 
ras proudly happy, and listened with 
es to his honeyed words. 
:i, however, after this long interview, 
farewell, she held him back. Laying 
ipon his shoulder, she looked at him 
Lous expression, half laughing, half 

; word. Carlo," she said ; " I love you 
To prove my love to you, I become 
;o this king, who has been a gracious 
e, whose bread I eat — ^who received and 
!. To prove my love, I become a spy, 
Men say this is dishonorable work, 
)elf I feel proud and happy to under- 

you, and not for all the riches and 
■ this world would I betray you. But, 
1 ever cease to love me, if you decdve 
3me unfaithful, as true as God helps 
etray both myself and you I " 
e truly she is capable of it," said Ra- 
reached the street ; ^* she is a danger- 
, and with her love and hate she is 
& tigress. Well, I must be on my 
she rages I must draw her teeth, so 
innot bite, or flee from her furious 

this danger is in the distance, the 
ing is that I have opened a way to my 
snce, and that is immense progress in 
Dr which I might well show my grati- 
tender Marietta by a few caresses." 



CHAPTER lY. 

lOUISE DU TROUFFLE. 

DU Trouffle paced her room restless- 
ten ed to every stroke of the clock, 
I made her tremble, 
les not! he comes not I" murmured 
•eceived my irony of yesterday in ear- 
\ exasperated. Alas! am I really an 
? Have I no longer the power to en- 



chain, to attract ? Can it be that I am old and 
ugly ? No, no I I am but thirty-foup years of 
age — that is not old for a married woman, and as 
to being ugly — ^" 

She interrupted herself, stepped hastily to the 
glass, and looked long and curiously at her face. 

Yes, yes! she must confess her beauty was 
on the wane. She was more faded than her ago 
would justify. Already was seen around her 
mouth those yellow, treacherous lines which van- 
ished years imprint upon the face; already her 
brow was marked with light lines, and silver 
threads glimmered in her hair. 

Lomse du Trouffle sighed heavily. 

*' I was too early married, and then unhappily 
married ; at dghteen I was a mother. All this ages 
a woman — ^not the years but the storms of life 
have marked these fearful lines in my face. Then 
it is not possible for a man to feel any warm in- 
terest in me when he sees a grown-up daughter 
by my side, who will soon be my rival, and strive 
with me for the homage of men. This is indeed 
exasperating. Oh, my God ! my God ! a day may 
come in which I may be jealous of my own daugh- 
ter ! May Heaven guard me from that ! Grant 
that I may see her fresh and blooming beauty 
without rancor ; that I may think more of her 
happiness than my vanity." 

Then, as if she would strengthen her good reso- 
lutions, Louise left her room and hastened to the 
chamber of her daughter. 

Camilla lay upon the divan — ^her slender and 
beauteous form was wrapped in soft white drapery; 
her shining, soft dark hair fell around her rosy 
face and over her naked shoulders, with whose 
alabaster whiteness it contrasted strongly. Ca- 
milla was reading, and so entirely was she occu- 
pied with her book that she did not hear her 
mother enter. 

Louise drew softly near the Hivan, and stood 
still, lost m admiration at this lovely, enchanting 
picture, this reposing Hebe. 

"Camilla," sjud she, fondly, "what are you 
reading so eagerly ? " 

Camilla started and looked up suddenly, then 
laughed aloud. 

" Ah, mamma," stud she, in a silver, clear, and 
soft voice, " how you frightened me ! I thought it 
was my tyrannical governess already returned 
from her walk, and that she had surprised me 
with this book." 

" Without doubt she forbade you to read it," 
B£ud her mother, gravely, stretching out her hand 
for the book, but Camilla drew it back suddenly. 

" Yes, certainly, Madame Brunnen forbade me 
to read this book ; but that is no reason, mamma, 
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why you should take it away from mc. It is to 
be hoped you will not play the stem tyrant against 
your poor Camilla." 

** I wish to know what you are reading, Camil- 
la." 

" Well, then, Voltaire's * Pucelle d'0rl6aa«,' and 
I assure yon, mamma, I am extremely pleased 
with it" 

** Madame Bninnen was right to forbid you to 
read this book, and I also forbid it." 

*^ And if I refuse to obey, mamma ? " 

"I will force you to obedience," cried her 
mother, sternly. 

** Did any one succeed in forcing you to obey 
your mother ? " said Camilla, in a transport of rage. 
" Did your mother give her consent to your elope- 
ment with the garden-boy ? You chose your own 
path in life, and I will choose mine. I will no 
longer bear to be treated as a child — ^I am thir- 
teen years old ; you were not older when you had 
the affair with the garden-boy, and were forced to 
confide yourself to my father. Why do you wish 
tp treat me as a little child, and keep me in lead- 
ing-strings, when I am a grown-up girl ? " 

" You are no grown-up girl, Camilla," cried her 
mother; "if you were, you would not dare to 
speak to your mother as you have done; you 
would know that it was unseemly, and that, above 
all other things, you should show reverence and 
obedience to your mother. No, Camilla, Qod be 
thanked ! you are but a foolish child, and there- 
fore I forgive you." 

Louise drew near her daughter and tried to 
clasp her tenderly in her arms, but Camilla strug- 
gled roughly agamst it. 

"You shall not call me a child," said she, 
rudely. " I will no longer bear it I it angers me ! 
and if you repeat it, mamma, I will declare to 
every one that I am sixteen years old I " 

" And why will you say that, Camilla ? " 

Camilla looked up with a cunning smile. 

" Why ? " she repeated, " ah I you think I do not 
know why I must always remain a child ? It is 
because you wish to remain a young woman — 
therefore you declare to all the world that I am 
bat twelve years old I But no one believes you, 
mamma, not one believes you. The world laughs 
at you, but you do not see it — ^you think you are 
younger when you call me a child. I say to you I 
will not endure it I I will be a lady— I will adorn 
myself and go into society. I will not remain in 
the school-room'with a governess while you are 
sparkling in the saloon and enchanting your fol- 
lowers by your beauty. I will also have my wor- 
shippers, who pay court to me ; I will write and 
receive love-letters, as other maidens do ; I will 



carry on my own little lovendlidrB m all other 
girls do; as you did, from the time you wen 
twelve years old, and still do I " 

" Silence, Camilla ! or I will make you feel that 
you are still a child 1 " cried Louise, raishig her 
arm threateningly and approaching the divan. 

" Would you strike me, mother f " said sbe^ 
with trembling lips. " I counsel you not to do it 
Raise your hand once more against me, bat think 
of the consequences. I will run away I I will ilj 
to my poor, dear father, whom you, unhappy ooe^ 
have made a drunkard t I will remain with him 
—he loves me tenderly. If I were with him, be 
would no longer drink." 

"Oh, my God, my God!" cried Lomse, with 
tears gushing from her eyes; "it is he who has 
planted this hate in her heart— he has been tlie 
cause of all my wretchedness I She loves her 
father who has done nothing for her, and she 
hates her mother who has shown her nothing but 
love." With a loud cry of agony, she elasped her 
hands over her face and wept bitterly. 

Camilla drew close to her, grasped her hands 
and pulled them forcibly from her face, thea 
looked in her eyes passionately and soomfolly. 
CamUla was indeed no longer a chUd. She stood 
erect, pale, and fiercely excited, opposite to her 
mother. Understanding and intellect flashed from 
her dark eyes. There were lines around bei 
mouth which betrayed a passion and a power with 
which childhood has nothing to do. 

"You say you have shown me nothing hot 
love," said Camilla, in a cold and cutting tona 
" Mother, what love have you shown me ? Yea 
made my father wretched, and my childish yeiii 
were spent under the curse of a most nnhippy 
marriage. I have seen my father weep while jfon 
were laughing merrily — ^I have seen him drunk 
and lying like a beast at my feet, while you wen 
in our gay saloon receiving and entertaining gueitl 
with cool unconcern. You say you have shown ne 
nothing b^it love. You never loved me, moAer, 
never I Had you loved me, you would have taken 
pity with my future— you would not have given 
me a step-father while I had a poor, dear father, 
who had nothing in the wide world but me, me 
alone I You think perhaps, mother, that I am 
not unhappy ; while I am giddy and play foolish 
pranks, you believe me to be happy and contented* 
Ah, mother, I have an inward horror and pn^het- 
io fear of the future which never leaves me ; it 
seems to me that evil spirits surround mo a s if 
they enchanted me with strange, aUnring songa. 
I know they will work my destruotiion, but I can- 
not withstand them — ^I must listen, I most sno- 
cumb to them. I would gladly be different— be 
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better. I desire to be a virtuous and modest 
gir!, but alas, alas, I cannot escape from this 
mngio circle to wbich my mother has condemned 
me 1 I have lived too fast, experienced too much 
—I am no longer a child — ^I am an experienced 
woman. The world and the things of the world 
call me with a thousand alluring voices, and I 
•hall be lost as my mother was lost 1 I am her 
most unhappy daughter, and her blood is in my 
heart!" Almost insensible, crushed by excite- 
ment and passion, Camilla sank to the earth. 

Her mother looked at her with cold and tear- 
less eyes ; her hair seemed to stand erect, and a 
cold, dead hand setoied placed upon her heart 
and almost stilled its beatmgs. " I have deserved 
tlus," murmured she ; ** Cod punishes the levity 
of my youth through my own child." She bowed 
down to her daughter and raised her softly in her 
arms. 

" Come, my child," she said, tenderly, " we will 
forget this hour — we will strive to live in love and 
harmony with each other. You are right I You 
are no longer a child, and I will think of introdu- 
cing you to the world." 

'*And you will dismiss Madame Brunnen," 
said Camilla, gayly. " Oh, mamma, you have no 
idea how she tortures and martyrs me with her 
Argos-eyes, and watches me day and night. Will 
you not dismiss her, mamma, and take no other 
governess?" 

** I will think of it," said her mother, sadly. But 
now a servant entered and announced Count Ra- 
nu2i Madame du Trouffle blushed, and directed 
the servant to conduct him to the parlor. 

Camilla looked at her roguishly, and said: **If 
you really think me a grown-up girl, take me with 
you to the parlor." 

Madame du Trouffle refused. "You are not 
properly dressed, and besides, I have important 
business with the count" 

Camilla turned her back scornfully, and her 
mother left the room ; Camilla returned to the so* 
€i and Madame du Trouffle entered the saloon. In 
vhe levity and frivolity of theb hearts they had 
Doth forgotten this sad scene in the drama of a 
demoralized family life ; such scenes had been too 
often repeated to make any lasting impression. 

Madame du Trouffle found Count Ranuzi awdt- 
ing her. He came forward with such a joyous 
greeting, that she was flattered, and gave him her 
hand with a gracious smile. She said triumphant- 
ly to herself that the power of her charms was 
not subdued, ^ce the handsome and much ad- 
mired Raniud was surely captivated by them. 

The count had pleaded yesterday for an inter- 
view, and he had done this with so mysterious and 



melancholy a mien, that the gay and sportive 
Louise had called him the Knight of Toggen- 
berg, and had asked him plaintively if he was 
coming to die at her feet. 

" Possibly," he answered, with grave earnest- 
ness — ^** possibly, if you are cruel enough to re- 
fuse the request I prefer." 

These words had occupied the thoughts of this 
vain coquette during the whole night; she was 
convinced that Ranuzi, ravished by her beauty, 
wished to make her a declaration, and she had 
been hesitating whether to reject or encourage 
him. As he advanced so gracefully and smiling- 
ly to meet her, she resolved to encourage him and 
make him forget the mockery of^ yesterday. 

Possibly Ranuzi read this in her glance, but he 
did not regard it ; he had attained his aimT— the 
interview which he desired. ** Madame," said he, 
" I come to make honorable amends, and to plead 
at your feet for pardon." He bowed on one knee, 
and looked up beseechingly. 

Louise found that his languishing and at the 
same time glowing eyes were very beautiful, and 
she was entirely ready to be gracious, although 
she did not know the offence. ** Stand up, count," 
said she, ** and let us talk reasonably together. 
What have you done, and for what must I for^ve 
you ? »* 

*^ You annihilate me with your magnanimity," 
sighed Ranuzi. "You are so truly noble as to 
have forgotten my boldness of yesterday, and you 
choose to forget that the poor, imprisoned soldier, 
intoxicated by your beauty, carried away by your 
grace and amiability, has dared to love you and to 
confess it. But I swear to you, madame, I will 
never repeat this offence. The graceful mockery and 
keen wit with which you punished me yesterday has 
deeply moved me, and I assure you, madame, you 
have had more influence over me than any prude 
with her most eloquent sermon on virtue could 
have done. I have seen my crime, and never 
again will my lips dare to confess what lives and 
glows in my heart." He took her hand and kissed 
it most respectfully. 

Louise was strangely surprised, and it seemed 
to her not at all necessary for the count to pre* 
serve so inviolable a silence as to his love ; but 
she was obliged to appear pleased, and she did 
this with facility and grace. 

" I thank you," she swd, gayly, " that you have 
freed me from a lover whom, as the wife of M^jor 
du Trouffle, I should have been compelled to ban- 
ish from my house. Now I dare give a pleasant^ 
kindly welcome, to Count Ranuzi, and be ready at 
all times to serve him gladly." 

Ranuzi looked steadily at her. " Will you tm- 
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I7 do this ! " said be, sighing—" will yoa interest 
yourself for a poor prisoner, who has no one to 
hear and sympathize in his sorrows t " 

Louise gave him her band. " Confide in me, sir 
count,'* said she, with an impulse of her better 
nature ; " make Icnown your sorrows, and be as- 
sured that I will take an interest in them. Tou 
are so prudent and reasonable as not to be my 
lover, and I will be your friend. Here is my 
hand — ^I offer you my fHendship ; will you accept 
it?" 

" Will I accept it ? " said he, rapturously ; " you 
offer me life, and ask if I will accept it ! " 

Louise smiled softly. She found that Ranuzi 
declared his friendship in almost as glowing terms 
as he had confessed his love. " So then," said 
she, " you hare sorrows that you dare not name ? " 

*'Tes, but they are not my own individual 
grie£i I suffer, but it is for another." 

" That sounds mysterious. For whom do you 
suffer?" 

**For a poor prisoner who, far from the world, 
far from the haunts of men, languishes in wretch- 
edness and chains — whom not only men but God 
has forgotten, for He will not even send Eis min- 
ister Death to release him. I cannot, I dare not 
say more— it is not my secret, and I have sworn 
to disclose it to but one person." 

" And this person — ^** 

** Is the Princess Amelia of Prussia," sud Ra- 
nuzi. 

Louise shrank back, and looked searchingly at 
the count " A sister of the king I And you say 
that your secret relates to a poor prisoner? " 

" I said so. Oh, my noble, magnanimous friend, 
do not ask me to say more; I dare not, but I 
entreat you to help me. I must speak with the 
princess. You are her confidante and friend, ypu 
alone can obtain me an interview. 

"It is impossible! impossible!" cried Madame 
du Trouffle, rising up and pacing the room hastily. 
Ranuzi followed her with his eyes, observed every 
movement, and read in her countenance every 
emotion of her soul. 

" I will succeed," said he to himself, and proud 
triumph swelled his heart 

Louise drew near and stood before him. 

*' Listen," said she, gravely; "it is a daring, a 
^ / danerous enterprise in which you wish to entangled 
^f me — doubly dangerous for me, as the king sus- 
pects me, and he would never forgive it if he 
should learn that I had dared to act against his 
commands, and to assist the Princess Amelia to 
save an unhappy wretch whom he had irretriev- 
ably condemned. I know well who this prisoner 
is, but do not call his name— it is dangerous to 



speak it, even to think It I bdong not to tin 
confidantes of the princess In this matter, and I 
do not desire it Speak no more of the priaoMi^ 
but of yourself. You wish to be presented to 
the princess. Why not apply to Baron PoUniti ?" 

"I have not gold enough to bribe bun; ind, 
besides that, he is a babbler, andpurohasaUeL To^ 
morrow he would betray me.** 

"You are right; and he could not obtain 700 
a secret interview. One of the maids of honor 
must always be present, and the princess is Bi» 
rounded by many spies. But there Is a menii 
and it lies hi my hands. Listen ! ** 

Louise bowed and whispered. 

Ranuzi's face sparkled with triumph. 

" To-morrow, then,'* said he, as he withdrew. 

" To-morrow,** said Louise, " expect me it tti 
castle gate, and be punctnaL** 



CHAPTER V. 

THX rOBTVNX-TBLLSR. 

Thb heavy curtahis were drawn down, and I 
gloomy twilight reigned in this great, silent roon, 
whose drear stillness was only intenrupted by tin 
monotonoufl stroke of the clock, and the dMp 
sighs and lamentations which came from theMfii 
in a distant part of the room. There in Uie ofl^ 
ner, drawn up convulsively and motionless, ky I 
female form, her hands clasped over her breast, 
her eyes fixed starin^y toward heaven, and fion 
time to time uttering words of grief and soon 
and indignation. 

She was alone in her anguish— ever akoe; 
she had been alone for many years; grief and 
disappointment had hardened her heart, and mads 
it insensible to all sorrows but her own. Shs 
hated men, she hated the world , she railed at 
those who were gay and happy, she had no pity 
for those who wept and mourned. 

Had she not suffered more ? Did she not stili 
suffer? Who had been mercifVil, who had pitied 
her sorrows ? Look now at this poor, groaning 
woman I Do you recognize these fearfhl features, 
deformed by sickness and grief; these blood^diot 
eyes, these thin, colorless lips, ever oonvnlslTdy 
pressed together, as if to suppress a wild shriek of 
agony, which are only unclosed to utter ooid, haidi 
words of scorn and passion ? Do yoa know ^ 
woman? Has this poor, unhappy, deformed being 
any resemblance to the gay, beautiftil, inteUeet* 
ual Princess Amelia, whom we once knew t and J^ 
this is the Princess Amelia. How haTO the m|^9 
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Hen ! Look at the transfonning power of a few 
>rrowful years I The sister of a mighty hero 
ing, but a poor desolate creature, shunned and 
voided by all ; she knows that men fly from her, 
nd she will have it so; she will be alone— lonely 
1 the midst of the world, even as ^ is, in the 
oidst of his dark and gloomy prison. Amelia 
aDs the whole world her prison; she often says 

herself that her soul is shut in behind the iron 
on of her body and can never be delivered, that 
ler heart lies upon the burning gridiron of the 
flse world, and cannot escape, it is bound there 
ith the same chains wMch are around about 
id hold him in captivity. 

But Amelia says this only to herself, she de- 
res DO sympathy, she knows no one will dare to 
ty her. Destiny placed her high in rank and 
3ne— alone she will remain; her complaints 
ight perhaps bring new danger to him she 
7'es, of whom alone she thinks, for whose sake 
me she supports existence, she lives only for 
u. Can this be called life ? A perpetual hope 
and yet hopeless — ^a constant watching and list- 
ing for one happy moment, which never comes ! 
e had not been permitted to live for him, she 
told not die without him. So long as he lived 
might need her ud, and might call upon her for 
[p in the hour of extremest need, so she would 
tdie. 

She was not wholly dead, bu: her youth, her 
irt, her peace, her illusions, her hopes were 
id ; she was opposed to all that lived, to the 
rid, to all mankind. In the wide world she 
ed but two persons : one, who languished in 
son and who suffered for her sake, Frederick 
L Trenck ; the other, he who had made her 
etched and who had the power to liberate Trenck 

1 restore their peace— the king. Amelia had 
ed her mother, but she was dead ; grief at the 
k battle of Collin killed her. She had loved 
' sister, the Margravine of Baireuth ; but she 
d of despair at the lost battle of Hochkirch. 
ef and the anger and contempt of the king had 
led her brother, the Prince Augustus William of 
issia. She was therefore alone, alone I Her 
ler sisters were far away ; they were happy, and 
h the happy she had nothing to do ; with them 
I had no sympathy. Her two brothers were 
the field, they thought not of her. There was 
i one who remembered her, and he was under 

earth— not dead, but buried-^uried alive. 
i blackness of thick darkness is round about 
1, but he is not blind ; there is glorious sun- 
ae, but heroes it not. 

Phese fearful thoughts had crushed Amelia's 
rth, her mind, her life ; she stood like a deso- 



late ruin under the wreck of the past. The rude 
storms of life whistled over her, and she laughed 
them to scorn ; she had no more to fear — ^not she ; 
if an oak fell, if a fair flower was crushed, her 
heart was glad ; her own wretchedness had made 
her envious and malicious ; perhaps she concealed 
her sympathy, under this seeming harshness ; per- 
haps she gave herself the appearance of proud re- 
serve, knowmg that she was feared and avoided. 
Whoever drew near her was observed and sus- 
pected ; the spies of the king surrounded her and 
kept her friends, if she had friends, far off. Per- 
haps Amelia would have been less unhappy if she 
had fled for shelter to Him who is the refuge of 
all hearts ; if she had turned to her God in her 
anguish and despair. But she was not a pious be- 
liever, like the noble and patient Elizabeth Chils- 
tine, the disdained wife of Frederick the Great 

Princess Amelia was the true sister of the king, 
the pupil of Voltaire ; she mocked at the church 
and scorned the consolations of reli^ou. She 
also was forced to pay some tribute to her sex ; 
she fkiled in the strong, self-confident, mtellectual 
independence of Frederick ; her poor, weak, trem- 
bling hands wandered around seeking support ; as 
religion, in its mighty mission, was rejected, she 
turned for consolation to superstition. While 
Elizabeth Christme prayed, Amelia tried her for- 
tune with cards ; while the queen gathered around 
her ministers of the gospel and pious scholars, the 
princess called to the prophets and fortune-telleFS. 
While Elizabeth found comfort in reading the 
Holy Scriptures, Amelia found consolation in the 
mystical and enigmatical words of her sooth- 
sayers. While the queen translated sermons and 
pious hymns into French, Amelia wrote down 
carefully all the prophecies of her cards, her 
coffee-grounds, and the stars, and both ladies sent 
their manuscripts to the king. 

Frederick received them both with a kindly 
and pitiful smUe. The pious manuscript of the 
queen was laid aside unread, but the oracles of 
the princess were carefully looked over. Per- 
haps this was done in pity for the poor, wounded 
spirit which found distraction in such child's play. 
It is certain that when the king wrote to the 
princess, he thanked her for her manuscripts, and 
asked her to continue to send them.* But he also 
demanded perfect silence as to this strange cor- 
respondence ; he feared his enemies might falsely 
interpret his considerati(m for the weakness of the 
princess ; they might 8up*pose that he needed these 
prophecies to lead him on to victory, as his adver- 
saries needed the consecrated sword. 

* Thl^baulc, p. 27ft. 
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This was one of the days on which the princess 
was accustomed to receive her fortune-teller ; she 
had been rerj angry when told that she was 
under arrest ; neither the prophet nor the fortune- 
teller were at liberty, and the princess was not 
able to obtain their release. She would, there- 
fore, have been compelled to forego her usual oc- 
cupation for the evening, had not Madame du 
Trouffle come to her aid. Louise had written that 
morning to the princess, and asked permission to 
introduce a new soothsayer, whose prophecies as- 
tonished the world, as, so far, they had been liter- 
ally fulfilled. Amelia received this proposition 
joyfully, and now waited impatiently for Madame 
du Trouffle and the soothsayer ; but she was yet 
alone, it was not necessary to hide her grief in 
stoical indiiferenee, to still the groans of agony 
which, like the last sighs from a death-bed, rang 
from her breast. 

The princess suffered not only from mental 
anguish ; her body was as sick as her soul. The 
worm gnawing at her heart was also devouring her 
body ; but neither for body nor soul would she 
accept a physician, she refused all sympathy for 
intellectual and physical pain. Amelia suffered 
and was silent, and only When as now she was 
certain there was no eye to see, no ear to hear 
her complaints, did she give utterance to them. 
And now the maid entered and announced Madame 
du Trouffle and the prophet. 

** Let them enter," said the princess in a hollow, 
death-like voice ; '* let them enter, and remain 
yourself, Fraulein Lethow ; the soothsayer shall 
tell your fortune." 

The door opened, and Madame du Trouffle en- 
tered. She was gay and lovely as ever, and drew 
near the princess with a charming smile. Amelia 
returned her salutation coldly and carelessly. 

" How many hours have you spent at your toi- 
let to-day? " said she, roughly; " and where do 
you buy the rouge with which you have painted 
your cheeks ? " 

"Ah, your royal highness," said Louise, smi- 
ling, ** Nature has been kind to me, and has 
pamted my cheeks with her own sweet and cun- 
ning hand." 

" Then Nature is in covenant with you, and helps 
you to deceive yourself to imagine that you are 
yet young. I am told that your daughter is grown 
up and wondrously beautiful, and that only when 
you stand near her is it seen how old and ugly 
you are." 

Louise knew the rancor of the unhappy prin- 
cess, and she knew no one could approach her 
without being wounded — ^that the undyipg worm 
in her soul was only satisfied with the blood it 



caused to flow. The harsh words of the prinoeM 
had no sting for her. ** If I were truly old," said 
she, "I would live again in my daughter: she ii 
said to be my image, and when she is pnused, I 
feel myself flattered." 

" A day will come when she will be blamed and 
you will also be reproached," murmured Amelia. 
After a pause she said : " So you have brought me 
another deceiver who declares himself a prophet ? " 

** I do not believe him to be an impostor, yoor , 
highness. He has given me convincmg proofii of i 
his inspiration.*' ^ 

" What sort of proofs ? How can these people ,; 
who prophesy of the future prove that they are 
hispired ? " i 

" He has not told me of the future, but of the i 
past," said Louise. j 

" Has he had the courage to recall any portoi ; 
of your past to you? " said the princess, with a . 
coarse laugh. 

"Many droll and merry portions, yourhigfaben, 
and it is to be regretted that they were all troe,** 
she said, with comic pathos. 

" Bring in this soothsayer, Fraul^ von Lethov. 
He shall prophesy of you : I think you have not, 
like Madame du Trouffle, any reajson to fear a pio* 
ture of your past." 

The prophet entered. He was wrapped in a 
long black robe, which was gathered around hii 
slender form by a black leathern girdle ooveied 
with curious and strange figures and emblems ; n* 
ven black hair fell around his small, pale fim; 
his eyes burned with clouded fire, and flashed 
quickly around the room. With head erect and 
proud bearing, he drew near the princess, and iM^ 
when very near did he salute her, and in a sweet, 
soft, melodious voice, asked why she wished to 
see him. 

** If you are truly a prophet, you will know my 
reasons." 

" Would you learn of the past ? " said he, sol* 
emnly. 

"And why not first of the fiiture? " j 

" Because your highness distrusts me and would « 
prove me. Will you permit me to take my oards! i 
If you allow it, I will first prophesy to this kdy*" j 
He took a mass of soiled, curiously painted eard^ 
and spread them out before him on the table. He 
took the hand of Fraulein Lethow and seemed to 
read it earnestly; and now, in a low, mQsio*^ 
voice, he related little incidents of the past H^ 
were piquant little anecdotes which bad bean M* 
cretly whispered at the court, but whidi no ^ 
dared to speak aloud, as Fraulein Lethow passed 
for a model of virtue and piety. 
She received these developments of th» pnpb*'^ 
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with Tisible scorn. In place of laughing, and hy 
smiling indifference bringing their truth in ques- 
tion, she was excited and angry, and thus pre- 
pared for the princess some gay and happy mo- 
ments. 

** I dare not decide," said Amelia, as the prophet 
ceased, ** whether what you have told is true or 
false. Fraulein Lethow alone can know that; 
but she will not be so cruel as to call you an im- 
postor, for that would prevent me from having my 
fortune told. Allow me, therefore, to believe that 
you have spoken the truth. Now take your cards 
and shuffle them." 

'*Docs your highness wish that I should tell 
you of the past ? " said the soothsayer, in a sharp 
voice. 

The princess hesitated. "Yes," said she, 
"of my past. But no ; I will first hear a little 
chapter out of the life of my chaste and modest 
Louise. Now, now, madame, you have nothing to 
fear ; you are pure and innocent, and this little 
recitation of your by-gone days will seem to us a 
chapter from ' La Fucelle d^Orl^ans.' " 

" I dare to oppose myself to this lecture," said 
Louise, laughing. " There are books which should 
only be road in solitude, and to that class belong 
the volumes of my past life. I am ready in the 
presence of your highness to have my future 
prophesied, but of my past I will hear nothing — 
I know too much already." 

"Had I been alone with Fraulein Lethow, I 
sboold have told her many other things, and she 
would have been forced to bdieve in my power. 
Only when these cards are under your eyes is my 
spirit dear." 

" I must, then, in order to know the whole truth 
from you, be entirely alone? " said the princess. 

The prophet bowed silently. Amelia fixed a 
piercing glance upon him, and nodded to her la- 
dies. 

" Go into the next room," said she. " And now," 
said the princess, " you can begin." 

The ma^cian, instead of taking the cards, knelt 
before the princess and kissed the hem of her 
robe. " I pray for mercy and forgiveness," said 
he; "I am nothing but a poor impostor! In or- 
der to reach the presence of your royal highness, 
I have disguised myself under this mask, which 
alone made it possible. But I swear to you, prin- 
cess, no one knows of this attempt, no one can 
ever know it — ^I alone am guilty. Pardon, then, 
princess — ^pardon for this bold act. I was forced 
to this stafH-teced to clasp your knees — to im- 
plore yon in your greatness and magnanimity, to 
stand by me I I was' impelled irresistibly, for I 
^ sworn a fearfiil oath to do this thing." 



"To whom have you sworn?" swd the prin- 
cess, sternly. " Who are you ? what do you ask 
of me?" 

"I am Count Ranuzi, Austrian captain and pris- 
oner of war. I implore you, noble princess, to 
have mercy upon a poor, helpless prisoner, con- 
sumed with -grief and desptdr. God and the world 
have forsaken him, but he has one protecting an- 
gel in whom he trusts, to whom he prays — and 
her name is Amelia ! He is bound in chains like 
a wild beast — a hard stone is his couch, and a 
vault beneath is his grave — ^he is living and buried 
— his heart lives and heaves and calls to you, 
princess, for rescue." 

The Princess Amelia shrank back trembling and 
groaning on the sofa ; her eyes were wide open, 
and staring in the distance. After a long pause, 
she said, slowly : " Call his name." 

" Frederick von Trenck I " 

Amelia shuddered, and uttered a low cry. 
" Trenck I " repeated she, softly ; " oh, what sad 
melody lies in that word I It is like the death- 
cry of my youth. I think the very air must weep 
when this name vibrates upon it. Trenck, Trenck I 
How beautiful, how lovely that sounds ; it is a 
sweet, harmonious song ; it sings to me softly of 
the only happiness of my life. Ah, how long, 
how long since this song was silenced ! All with- 
in me is desolate I On every side my heart is 
torn— on every side ! Oh, so drear, so fearfhl I 
Allt alll" Lost in her own thoughts, these 
words had been slowly uttered. She had forgot- 
ten that she was not alone with her remembran- 
ces, which like a doud had gathered round about 
her and shut off the outward world. 

Ranuzi did not dare to recall her thoughts- 
he still knelt at her feet. 

Suddenly her whole frame trembled, and she 
sprang up. " My God I I dream, while he calls 
me t I am idly musing, and Trenck has need of 
me. Speak, sir, speak ! What do you know of 
him ? Have you seen him ? Did he send you to 
me?" 

"He sent me, your highness, but I have not 
seen him. Have the grace to listen to me. Ah, 
your highness, in what I now say I lay the safe- 
ty of a dear and valued friend, yes, his life, at your 
feet One word from you, and he will be deliv 
ered over to a court-martial and be shot. Buf 
you will not speak that word — ^you are an angel of 
mercy." 

"Speak, sir — speak, sir," said Amelia, breath- 
lessly. " My God I do you not see that I am dying 
from a^tation ? " 

" Princess, Trenck lives — ^he is in chams — he ia 
in a hole under the earth — ^but he lives, and as 
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lODg as he has life, he hopes in you— has wild 
dreams of liberty, and his friends think and hope 
with him. Trenck has friends who are ready to 
offer up their lives for him. One of them is in 
the fortress of Magdeburg — he is lieutenant of the 
guard ; another is a Captain Eimsky, prisoner of 
war ; I am a third. I have known Trenck since 
my youth. In our beautiful days of mirth and 
revelry, we swore to stand by each other in every 
danger. The moment has come to fulfil my oath 
— ^Trenck is a prisoner, and I must help to liber- 
ate him. Our numbers are few and dismembered 
— ^we need allies in the fortress, and still more in 
the city. We need powerful assistance, and no 
one but your highness can obtain it for us.'* 

** I have an assured and confidential fnend in 
Magdeburg," said the princess ; ** at a hint from 
me he will be ready to stand by you to — ^*' 

Suddenly she was silent, and cast a searching, 
threatening glance at Ranuzi. She had been too 
often deceived and circumvented — snares had 
been too often laid at her feet — she was distrust- 
ful. . " No, no," said she, at last, sternly, rudely — 
" I will take no part in this folly. Go, sb — go. 
You are a poor soothsayer, and I wiU have noth-~ 
ing to do with you." 

Ranuzi smiled, and drew a folded paper from 
his bosom, which he handed to the princess. It 
contained these words: '^ Count Ranuzi is an 
honest man — he can be trusted unconditionally." 
Under these words was written : '* Nel tue giomi 
felici, vicordati da me." 

The breast of Amelia heaved convulsively — she 
gazed at these written characters ; at last her eyes 
filled with tears — at last her h^art was overcome 
by those punful and passionate feelings which 
she had so long kept in bondage. She pressed 
the paper, the lines on which were written with his 
blood, to her lips, and hot tears gushed from those 
poor eyes which for long, long years, had lost the 
power to weep. 

"Now, sir," said she, " I believe in you, I trust 
you. Tell me what I have to do." 

"Three thmgs fail us, princess: A house in 
Magdeburg, where Trenck*s friends can meet at 
all hours, and make all necessary preparations, 
and where he can be concealed after his escape. 
Secondly, a few reliable and confiding friends, who 
will unite with us and aid us. Thirdly, we must 
have gold — ^we must bribe the guard, we must buy 
horses, we must buy friends in the fortress, and 
astly, we must buy French clothing. Besides 
this, I must have permission to go for a few days 
to Magdeburg, and there on the spot I can better 
make the final preparations. A fair pretext shall 
not fail me for this ; Captain Eimskv is my near 



relative— he wiU be taken suddenly ill, and as • 
dying request he will beg to see me ; one of hii 
comrades will bring me notice of this, and I will 
turn imploringly to your highness." 

" I will obtain you a passport," said Amelia, de* 
dsively. 

" While in Magdeburg, the flight will be a^ 
ranged." 

" And you believe you will saeceedf " said tb« 
princess, with a bright smile, which illumhiated 
her poor deformed visage with a golden ray of 
hope. 

" I do not only believe it, I know it ; that is, if 
your royal highness will assist us." 

The princess made no reply ; she stepped to her 
desk and toojs from it several rolls of gold, tiien 
seated herself and wrote with a swift hand : " Toa 
must trust the bearer fully, he is my friend; as* 
sist him in all that he undertakes." She folded 
the paper and sealed it 

Ranuzi followed every movement with flashing 
eyes and loudly beating heart As she took the 
pen to write the address a ray of wild triumph 
lighted his dark face, and a proud smilo played 
about his mouth. As Amelia turned, all this dii* 
appeared, and he was dignified and grave as be* 
fore. 

" Take this, sir," sud she ; " you see that I 
place in your power a faithful and beloved friend; 
he is lost if you are false. As soon as you reaeb 
Magdeburg go to him, and he will make other 
friends and allies known to you." 

" Can I make use of this address, and write VDr 
der it to my friend Kimsky ? " said Ranuzi 

"Yes, without danger. To-day I will ited 
means to inform him that he may expect this let* 
ter. Here is gold, two hundred ducats, all that I 
have at present When this is exhaostedi tnm 
again to me and I will again supply you." 

Ranuzi took the gold and said, smilingly, " TfasB 
is the magic means by which we will break his 
chains." 

Amelia took a costly diamond pin, wbidi ky 
upon the table, and gate it to RanozL 8he 
pointed to the paper marked with blood, which she 
still held in her hand. 

"This is a most precious jewel which yon haoA 
given me — ^let us exchange." 

Ranuzi fell upon his knees and kissed her band 
as he took the pin. 

" And now, sir, go. My maid is a salaried spy, 
and a longer interview would make you snapeofeed. 
You would be watched, and all discovered. Qo 1 
If I believed in the power of prayer, I would -Be 
upon my knees night and day, and pray fbr GodTi 
blessing upon your effort As it is, I cen on. y 
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foUow you with my thoughts and hopes. Fare- 

weU!" 

* ^ Your royal highness sends no reply to these 

lines, written, with Trenck's heart's blood ? '' 

Amelia took the pen and wrote a few hasty 
lines upon the paper, which she handed Ranuzl 
The words were: **OYunque tu B&. vicina ti 
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sono. 

*' Give him that," said she ; ** it is not written 
with my heart's blood, but my heart bleeds for 
him — bleeds ever inwardly. And now resume 
your r6le of soothsayer — ^I must call my ladies." 

The afternoon of this day Ranuzi wrote to his 
friend, Captain Eimsky, prisoner of war at Mag- 
deburg: 

** The train is laid, and will succeed. The for- 
tress will soon be in our hands. A romantic, sen- 
timental woman's heart is a good thing, easily 
moved to intrigues. Magdeburg will be ours I 
Prepare every thing— be ill, and call for me ; I shall 
get a passport. I have a powerful protectress, 
and with such, you know, a man may attain all the 
desircB of his heart 1 " 



CHAPTER YI. 



▲ COURT DAY IN BERLIN. 



It was the birthday of Prince Henry, and was 
to be cdebrated with great pomp at the court. 
The king had himself written explicitly on this 
subject to the master of ceremonies, Baron PoU- 
nitz. Pollnitz was, therefore, actively .occupied in 
the early morning, and no general ever made his 
prq[»aratlon8 for a battle with more earnestness 
and importance than the good baron gave his or- 
ders fw the splendid,/^ which was to be given in 
the royal i^Mirtments that night. 

And this was indeed a great opportunity. The 
pe(^le of Berlin were to enjoy a ball and a con- 
cert, at which all the Italian singers were to be 
present ; and then a rare and costly supper, to 
which not only the court, but all the officers who 
were prisoners of war were to be invited. 

This supper was to Pollnitz the great circum- 
stance, the middle point of the fSte» Such an en- 
tertumnent was now rare at the court of Berlin, 
and many months might pass away ere the queen 
would think of giving another supper. PoUnitz 
knew that when he thirsted now for a luxurious 
' meal he must e^joy it at his own cost, and this 
thought made him shudder. The worthy baron 
was ftl the same time a spendthrift and a miser. 

Fonv times in every year he had three or four 
lays of rare and rich enjoyment; he lived en 



grand seigneur^ and prepared for himself everj 
earthly luxury; these were the first three or four 
days of every quarter in which he received his 
salary. With a lavish hand he scattered all the 
gold which he could keep back from his greedy 
creditors, and felt himself young, rich, and happy. 
After these fleeting days of proud glory came 
months of sad economy ; he was obliged to play 
the r6le of a parasitical plant, attach himself to 
some firm, well-rooted stem, and absorb its 
strength and muscle. In these days of restraint 
he watched like a pirate all those who were in the 
condition to keep a good table, and so soon as he 
learned that a dinner wsis on hand, he knew how 
to conquer a place. At these times ho was 
also a passionate devotee of the card-table, and 
it was the greatest proof of his versatility and 
dexterity that he always succeeded in making up 
his party, though every man knew it cost gold to 
play cards with PoUnitz. The grand-master had 
the exalted principles of Louis XY. of France, 
who was also devoted to cards. Every evening 
the great Louis set apart a thousand louis d'or to 
win or lose. If the king won, the gold went into 
his private pocket ; if he lost, the state treasury 
suffered. 

Following this royal example, Pollnitz placed 
the gold he won in his pocket ; if he lost, he bor- 
rowed the money to pay — he considered this .bor- 
rowed sum as also the clear profit of his game ; 
he was assured to win, and in this way he ob- 
tained his pocket money. 

To-day, however, he would not be merry at a 
strange table; he himself would do the honors, 
and he had conducted the arrangements of the 
table with a scholarship and knowledge of details 
which would have obtained the admiration of the 
Duke de Richelieu. 

On this occasion it was not necessary to restrain 
his luxurious desires and tastes. Honor demanded 
that the court should show itself in full pomp and 
splendor, and prove to the world that this long, 
wearisome war had not exhausted the royal treas- 
ury, nor the royal table service of silver ; in short, 
that it was an easy thing to carry on the war, 
without resorting to the private treasures of the 
roval house. 

It was, therefore, necessary to bring out for this 
great occasion the golden service which had been 
the king's inheritance from his mother. Frederick's 
portion had been lately increased by the death of 
the Margravine of Baireuth, who had explicitly 
wUled her part to her brother Frederick.* 

* When the court fled, after the battle of Eunendorf^ 
to Magdeburg, they took the golden service whioh the 
king inherited from his mother with them; thatportioit 
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The queen and the princesses were to appear in 
all the splendor of their jeweb, and by their costly 
and exquisite toilets impose upon these proud and 
haughty officers, whom fate had sent as prisoners 
of war to Berlin, and who would not fail to in- 
form their respective governments of all they saw 
in the capital 

TloB/eU was a demonstration made by the king 
to his over-confident enemies. He would prove to 
them that if he wished for peace it was not be- 
cause the gold failed to carry on the war, but be- 
cause he wished to give rest and the opportunity 
to recover to Europe, groaning and bleeding from 
a thousand wounds. Besides this, the king wished 
to show his subjects, by the celebration of his 
brother^s birthday, how highly be honored the 
prince — ^how gladly he embraced the opportunity 
to distinguish the young general who, during the 
whole war, had not lost a single battle ; but, by 
his bold and masterly movements, had come to 
the king*s help in the most difficult and dangerous 
moments. 

This celebration should be a refutation of the 
rumors spread abroad by the king^s enemies, that 
Frederick regarded the success and military talent 
of his brother with jealous envy. 

There were, therefore, many reasons why Poll- 
nltz should make this a luxurious and dazzling 
feast ; he knew also that Prince Henry would re 
ceive a detailed account of the celebration from 
his a(]|jiltant, Count Ealkreuth, who had lingered 
some months in Berlin because of his wounds, 
was now fully restored, and would leave Berlin the 
morning after the ball to return to the army. 

And now the important hour had arrived. Poll- 
nitz wandered through the saloons with the search- 
iqg glance of a warrior on the field of battle ; he 
pronounced that all was good. 

The saloons were dazzling with light ; pomp and 
splendor reigned throughout, and on entering the 
supper-room you were almost blinded by the ar- 
ray of gold and silver adorning the costly bi{fet, on 
whose glittering surface the lights were a thou- 
sand times reflected. 

Suddenly the rooms began to fill ; everywhere 
gold-embroidered uniforms, orders, stars, and 
flashing gems were to be seen; a promiscuous 
and strange crowd was moving through these lofty 
saloons, illuminated by thousands of lights and 
odorous with the fragrance of flowers. 

Side by side with the rich, fantastic unifori;n of 
the Russian, was seen the light and active French 
chasseur ; here was to be seen the Hungarian hus- 

glven to Frederick by the margravine was left In Berlin, 
and the next year, 1760, was seized by the Russians and 
oairied to PetenbuTg.-^** Gesdlohte Berlins,** vol v., p. 2. I 



sar, whose variegated and tasteful costume coo, 
trasted curiously with the dark and simple unifora 
of the Spaniard, who stood near him, both coil^ 
versing gayly with an Italian, dressed in the white 
coat of an Austrian officer. 

It seemed as if every nation in Europe had a^ 
ranged a rendezvous for this day in the royal pal- 
ace at Berlin, or as if the great Frederick had sent 
specimens to his people of all the various natioDS 
against whom he had undertaken this ^gantie 
war. 

There were not only Germans from all the prov- 
inces, but Italians, Spaniards, Russians, Swedes, 
Hungarians, Netherlanders, and Frenchmen, ill 
these were prisoners of war — ^their swords had 
been stained with the blood of Prussians; theftte 
of war now confined <hem to the scabbard, and 
changed the enemies of the king into guests at Ids 
court. 

Hundreds of captive officers were now waitiog 
in the saloon for the appearance of the queen, but 
the Prussian army was scarcely represented. AQ 
who were fit for service were in the field, only the 
invalids and the old warriore, too infirm for active 
duty had remained at the capital ; even the youths 
who had not attained the legal age for militaiy 
duty, had hastened to the army, fldl of courage 
and enthusiasm, inspired by the example of their 
fathers and brothers. 

The dazzling appearance of these royal salooitf 
was therefore mostly owing to the fliashing not* 
forms of the prisoners of war. Only a few old 
Prussian generals, and the courtiers, whose duties 
prevented them from behig heroes, were added ta 
the number. 

Herr von Giurgenow, and his fnend Oaptain 
Belleville, were invited to the ball, and were wdl ' 
pleased to offer their homage to the mnjesty of 
Prussia. - Count Ranuzi, who, reserved and silent 
as usual, had been wandering through the saloons^ 
now joined them, and they had all withdrawn to a 
window, in order to observe quietly and uncUs 
turbed the gay crowd passing before them. 

'*Look you," said Ranuzi, > laughing, **thiB 
reminds me of the frantic confusion in the ante* 
rooms of hell, which Dante has described in suoh 
masterly style. We all wear our glitt^ing 
masks, under which our corpses are hidden ; one 
word from our master and this drapery would ftU 
o£^ and these grinning death-heads be brought to 
ruin. It depends solely upon the will of Fred- 
erick of Prussia to speak this word. He is our • 
master, and when he commands it, we must lay 
aside our iswords and exchange our uniforms fbr 
the garments of a malefactor.'^ 

*- He will not dare to do this," said Giui^genow; 
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an Europe would call him a barbarian, and 
lake Mm answerable for his insolence.'' 

^^ First, all Europe must be in a condition to call 
\m. to account/' said Ranuzi, laughing ; ** and 
ihat ia certainly not the case at present, I am 
wrry to say." 

"You have not heard, then," said Belleyille, " of 
the glorious victory which our great General 
Broglie has gained over Duke Ferdinand of Bruns- 
wick; all France is jubilant over this happy event, 
&ud the Marquise de Pompadour, or rather Kmg 
Louis, lias made this second Turenne, our noble 
Broglie, marshal" 

"I know of this," said Ranuzi; "but I know 
also that the fortune of battles is inconstant, 
otherwise we would not now be here." 

"It is to be hoped we will not be here long," 

said Gimgenow, impatiently. *' Does it not lie in 

our power to go at once? What think you? 

Have we not our swords ? They have not dared 

to take them from us ! They tremble before ns, 

and honor, in our persons, the nations we repre- 

Beot Look at the complaisance and considera- 

^OQ with which we are met on all sides. The 

King of Prussia fears his powerful enemies, and 

does all in his power to conciliate them. Suppose 

^t to-night, as soon as the royal family are 

^^mbled, we draw our swords and take them all 

PHsoners ; we have overpowering numbers, and I 

Uiink it would be an easy victory. We could 

^ake a fortress of this palace, and defend our- 

Mves; they would not dare to make a violent 

(Attack, as the queen and princesses would be in 

Oar power. What think you of this plan. Count 

lUnuzi?" 

Ranuzi met the sharp and piercing glance of the 
Hoasian with cool composure. 

**I think it bold, but impossible. We could 
not maintain our position, one hour. The gar- 
rison of Berlin would overcome us. We have 
no thousands of prisoners in the casements here, 
as in Eiistrin, to aid us in such an attempt." 

*<The count is right," said Belleville, gayly; 
" such a grandiose and warlike conspiracy would 
amount to nothing. We must revenge ourselves 
in another way for the tedious ennui we are made 
to endure here, and my friends and myself are 
resolved to do so. We will no longer submit to 
the shackles of etiquette, which are laid upon us ; 
we will be firee from the wearisome constraint 
yhidi hems us in on every side. These proud 
ladies wish us to believe that they are modest and 
▼irtnous, because they are stiff and ceremonious. 
They make a grimace at every Equivoque, We 
win prove to them that we are not blinded by this 
Otttwaffd seeming, and not disposed to lie like 
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Dutchmen, languishing at the feet of our inexo- 
rable fair ones. Our brave brothers have con- 
quered the Prussians atHochkirch and at Bergen; 
we cannot stand side by side with them in the 
field, but here, at least, we can humble the Prus- 
sian women!" 

"I can well believe," whispered Giurgenow, 
^* that you would be pleased to humble the beauti- 
ful Fraulein von Marshal ? " 

" Ah, my friend," said Ranuzi, laughing, •* you 
touch the wound of our poor fncnd. You do 
not seem to know that the beautiful Marshal is 
responsible for the scorn and rage of Count Belle- 
ville. She is indeed a haughty and presumptous 
beauty ; she not only dared to reject the love of 
the &scinating count, but she showed him the 
door ; . and when afterward he ventured to send 
her a passionate and tender billet-doux, she in- 
formed him, through her servant, that she would 
give the letter to her chambermaid, for whom, 
without doubt, it was intended." 

" Eh Uen^ what do you say to this insolence ? " 
cried the enraged Frenchman. " But she shall do 
penance for it. I have already made the neces- 
sary arrangements with my friends. This is not 
simply a personal affsdr, it touches the general 
honor. The whole French army, all France, is 
insulted in my person. It is necessary we should 
have satisfaction, not only from this presumptuous 
lady, but from all the ladies of the court t We will 
have our revenge this evening I We will show to 
these dull dames what we think of their prudery. 
And the queen shall see that we are not at all in- 
clined to bow down to her stiff ceremonies. She 
is, in our eyes, not a queen— simply the wife of an 
enemy over whom we will soon triumph glori- 
ously." 

'* I counsel yon, however, to wut till the hour 
of triumph for your revenge," said Ranuzi " Your 
intentions may lead to the worst consequences for 
us all. The great Frederick will never be a harm- 
less adversary till he is dead, and we would all 
be ignominiously punished for any contempt shown 
the queen. You have a personal affair with 
Fraulein Marshal ; well, then, you must make her 
personally responsible ; but do not involve us all 
in your difficulties. It would be an easy thing to 
forfeit even this appearance of freedom." 

" You are right," said Giurgenow ; ** we might 
be banished from Berlin, and that would be a 
bitter punishment for us all." 

" But look ! the doors are being thrown open, 
and the queen and court will appear ; you will have 
the happiness of seeing your cruel fair one," whis- 
pered Ranuzi to the Frenchman. 

'* I assure you she shall repent of her cruelty to- 
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night," BtiQ Belleville, gnashing his teeth. Ex- 
changing a significant glance with several French 
officers, who were standing not far o£f, he advanced 
into the saloon to the outer circle, which was 
formed on both sides, and throogh which the 
queen and court must pass. 

Now the grand master of ceremonies appeared 
on the threshold, with his golden staff. Behind 
him the queen and the Princess Amelia entered 
the room; both appeared in all the pomp and 
splendor of their rank. A small diamond-crown 
glittered in the blonde hair of the queen, a mag- 
nificent necklace of diamonds and emaralds was 
clasped around her dazzlingly white and beauti- 
fully formed throat. 

Bielfeld had once declared that this necklace 
could purchase a kingdom. A white robe worked 
with silver and a dark-red velvet shawl trimmed 
with ermine fell in graceful folds around the noble 
and graceful figure of the queen, whose bowed head, 
and quiet, modest bearing contrasted strangely 
with the luxury and splendor which surrounded 
her. 

Another striking contrast to the queen was 
offered in the presence of the Princess Amelia. 
Like her royal sister, she appeared in complete 
toilet, adorned with all her jewels — her arms, 
her throat, her hur, and her hands flashed with 
diamonds. The festoons of her robe of silver 
gauze were fastened up with diamond buttons, 
and beneath appeared a green robe embroid- 
ered with silver. The princess knew full well 
that all this splendor of toilet all these flashing 
gems, would but bring into contemptuous notice 
her sharp, angular figure, and her poor deformed 
visage ; she knew that the eyes of all would be 
fixed upon her in derision, that her appearance 
alone would be greeted as a cherished source of 
amusement, and as soon as her back was turned 
the whole court would laugh merrily. She as- 
sumed, as usual, a cold contemptuous bearing ; she 
met mockery with mockery, and revenged herself 
by sharp wit and cutting irony for the derisive 
glances which plainly spoke what the lips dared 
not utter. She no sooner entered the saloon than 
she began to greet her acquaintances ; every word 
contained a poisonous sting, which infiicted a 
grievous "wound. When she read in the faces of 
her victims that her sharp arrows had entered the 
'quivering flesh, a malicious fire sparkled In her 
eyes, and a bitter smile played upon her lips. 

Behind the queen and Princess Amelia appeared 
the Princess Henry. She was also superbly 
dressed, but those who looked upon her thought 
not of her toilet ; they were refreshed, enraptured 
by her adorable beauty — by the goodness and 






purity written on her rosy cheek. To-day, how- 
ever, the eyes of the princess were less dear and 
dazzling than usual— a gleam of sadness 8bfld< 
owed her fair brow, and her coral lips trembled 
lightly as if in pain. Perhaps it was the remeo* 
brance of the beautiful and happy days, past and 
gone like a dream, which made the lonely present 
seem so bitter. Absent-minded and thou^tfhl, 
she stepped forward without looking to the right 
or left, regardless of the flashing orders and stars, 
of the handsome officers and courtly cirde bow- 
ing profoundly before her as she passed on. 

The court had now passed; the bowed heads 
were raised, and now the. young French officers 
cast impertinent, almost challenging glances, at 
the ladies of the queen and the princesses, who 
drew near and bestowed here and there stolen 
smiles and light greetings upon their adnuren. 

Frauleln Marshal did not seem to be aware that 
the insolent eyes of these haughty Frencbmeo 
were flxed upon her. Proudly erect she advanced; 
her large blue eyes were turned toward the prin- 
cess ; she gave neither glance nor smile to any m\ ; 
her noble and beautiful countenance had a stenii 
resolved expression — her lips were ponthig, tad 
her usuaUy soft eyes told tales of an angry aooL 
There was something Juno-like in her appel^ 
anco— she was lovely to behold, but ooM and 
stem in her beauty. 

As she passed by Count Belleville, he ezolaloed 
with a sigh to his neighbor : ^* Ah, look at tiiis 
majestic Galatea, this beautiful marble statae, 
which can only be awaked to life by kisses." 

Fraulein Marshal trembled slightly ; a crioiND 
blush sufiUsed her face, her shoulders, and eW 
her back ; but she did not hesitate or turn. Sh0 
moved on slowly, though she heard the offloert 
laughing and whispering— though she felt thi^ 
their presumptuous eyes were fixed upon hor. 

The queen and princesses made the ffni^^ 
tournSe through the rooms, and then mingled with 
the guests ; all formal etiquette was now latdasid^ 
and a gay and unembarrassed conversi^tion s^ 
be carried on till the beginning of the oono0^ 
This seemed to degenerate, on the part of ^ 
French officers, to an indiscreet, frenmed lerity* 
They laughed and talked boisterously— they 
walked arm in arm before the*^ ladies, and re* 
marked upon them so boldly, that crimson bliuibe8» 
or frightened pallor, was the result Eveatfae 
queen remarked the strange and unaoooontili^ 
exdtement of her guests, and to put an end to % 
she entered the concert-room and ordered the mo* 
sic to commence. Even this had no efibot The 
royal eapeUo played an overture composed by AiB 
king, with masterly precision — ^the lingat 
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ted tbem in an Italian aria — ^bnt all this did not 
lence the noisy conversation of the Frenchmen. 
!hey laughed and chatted without restraint ; and 
idther the amazed glances of the princesses nor 
the signs of the grand-master of ceremonies, 
made the slightest impression upon them. 

Suddenly there was a slight pause, and the 
Princess Amelia rose up from her seat and beck- 
oned with her fan to Baron PoUnitz. In a loud 
and angry voice, she said : ** Baron Pollnitz, I in- 
sist upon your forcing these shrieking popiigays 
of the Marquise de Pompadour to silence. We 
cannot hear the music for their loud chattering. 
The like birds may pass very well in the gallant 
^ndoir of a certain marquise, but not in a royal 
IM4ace of Berlin.'' 

Pollnitz shrank back in alarm, and fixed an im- 
ploring look upon the princess. Amongst the 
French officers arose an angry murmur, swelling 
louder and louder, more and more threatening, 
and completely drowning the music which was 
just recommencing. 

The queen bowed down to the princess. " I 
pray you, sister," said she, in a low voice, " re- 
member that we are poor, unprol^ted women, 
and not in a condition to defend ourselves. Let 
^ appear not to remark this unmannerly conduct, 
and let us remember that the king has made it 
our duty to receive the French officers with marked 
attention." 

'*You, sister, are simply a slave to the com- 
niands of the king. He is more truly your mas- 
ter than your husband," said the princess, angrily. 

The queen smiled sweetly. ** Toi( are right ; I 
am his slave, and my soul has chosen him for its 
lord. Blame me not, then, for my obedience." 

*^Do you intend to allow the arrogant presump- 
^on of these haughty Frenchmen to go unpun- 
ished ? " 

^I will take pains not to observe it," said the 
lueen, turning her attention again to the music. 

Daring all this time. Count Belleville stood be- 
^d Fraulein Marshal. While the concert was 
)Obg on, he bowed over her and spoke long and 
^Impressively. Fraulein Marshal did not reply; 
^^ther {lis ardent love-assurances, nor his glowing 
^preaches, nor his passionate entreaties, nor his 
K>Id and offensive insolence, could draw from her 
>&e word, one look. 

When the concert was over, and they were 
^bout to return to the saloon where, until supper, 
tbey could dance and amuse themselves, the 
foong maiden turned with calm composure and 
indiffiarence to Count Belleville. *^Sb, I forbid 
foa to molest me with your presence, and I coun- 
lel yoa no longer to offend my ears with these in- 



decent romances, which you have no doubt learned 
upon the streets of Paris. But if, believing that 
I am unprotected, you still dare to insult me, I 
inform you that my father has this moment ar- 
rived, and will certainly relieve me from your dis- 
agreeable and troublesome society." She spoke 
aloud, and not only Belleville, but the group of 
French officers who stood behind him, heard every 
word. She passed by them with calm indiffer- 
ence and joined a large, elderly officer, who was 
leaning against a pillar, and who stretched out his 
hand smilingly toward her. 

''Father," she said, "God hunself put it in 
your heart to come to Berlin this day. You are 
by my side, and I have nothing to fear. I know 
you can protect me." 

In the mean time, the musicians commenced to 
play the grave and at the same time coquettish 
minuet, and the officers drew near the ladies to 
lead them to the dance. This was done, however, 
in so bold and unconstrained a manner, with such 
manifest nonchalance, the request was made with 
such Jevity, the words were so little respectful, 
that the ladies drew back frightened. 

Princess Amelia called Fraulein Marshal to her 
side. She took her hand with a kindly smile. 

" My child," she said, " I rejoice that you have 
the courage to defy these shameless coxcombs, x 
Go on, and count upon my protection. Why aie 
you not dancing ? " 

" Because no one has asked me." 

At this moment an officer drew near with dili- 
gent haste, apparently to lead her to the dance. 
While in the act of offering his hand to her he 
made a sudden movement, as if he had just recog- 
nized the lady, turned his back, and withdrew 
without a word of apology. 

The princess was enraged. '*I promise you 
they shall be punished for this presumption." 
She turned to Baron Marshal, who stood behind 
his daughter : " Baron," said she, *' if this leads 
to a duel, I will be your second ! " 



CHAPTER YII. 

IN THE WINDOW-NIOHE. 

While these events were occurring in the dan- 
cing-room, and the queen was seated at the card- 
table, the Princess Wilhelmina, wife of Prince 
Henry, stood in the window-niche of the ball- 
room and conversed with Count Ealkreuth, the 
friend and adjutant of her husband. The count had 
been sent home amongst the wounded, but he was 
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now restored and about to return to the camp. 
They spoke quickly and impressively together, but 
the music drowned their words and made them 
indistinct to all others. What said they to each 
other? Seemingly petty and indifferent things. 
They had, perhaps, a deeper, secret meaning, for 
the countenance of the princess and that of the 
count were grave and sad, and the sweet smile had 
vanished from the charming face of the princess. 
They spoke of unimportant things, perhaps, be- 
cause they had not the courage for the great 
word which must be spoken — ^the word farewell I 

** Your royal highness has then no further com- 
mission to give me for the prince? " said the count, 
after a pause. 

" No," said the princess ; " I wrote to him yes- 
terday by the courier. Describe the ball to him, 
and tell him how we are, and how you left me." 

'*Imust tell him, then, that your highness is 
perfectly gay, entirely happy, and glowing with 
health and beauty," said the count. These were 
simple and suitable words, but they were spoken 
in a hard and bitter toue. 

The princess fixed her large soft eyes with an 
almost pleading expression upon the count; then 
with a quick movement she took a wreath of white 
roses, which she wore in her bosom, and held them 
toward him. "As a proof that I am gay and 
happy," said she, ^* take these flowers to my hus- 
band, and tell him I adorned myself with them in 
honor of his /«^fc." 

The count pressed his lips convulsively together 
and looked angrily upon the princess, but he did 
not raise his hand to take the flowers— did not 
appear to see that she held them toward him. 

" Well, BUT," said Princess Wilhelmina, " you do 
not take the flowers ? " 

" No," said he, passionately, " I will not take 
them." 

The princess looked anxiously around; she 
feared some one might have heard this stormy 
*' No." She soon convinced herself that there was 
no listener nearer than her maid of honor ; Frau- 
lein Marshal was still near the Princess Amelia, 
and she was somewhat isolated by etiquette ; she 
saw, therefore, that she dared carry on this con- 
versation. 

" Why will you not take my flowers ? " she said, 
proudly 

The count drew nearer. " I will tell you, prin- 
cess," said he — " I will tell you, if this passionate 
pain now burniog in my breast does not slay me. 
I will not take your flowers, because I will not be 
a messenger of love between you and the prince ; 
because I cannot accept the shame and degrada- 
tion which such an office would lay upon me. 



Princess you hare forgotten, but I remember there 
was a wondrous time in which I, and not the 
prince, was favored with a like precious gift. At 
.that time you allowed me to hope that this glow* 
ing, inextinguishable feeling which filled myhear^ 
my soul, found an echo in your breast; that tt| 
least you would not condenm me to die unheanl, 
misunderstood." 

" I knew not at that time that my husband 
loved me," murmured the princess ; " I thought I 
was free and justified in giving that heart whidi 
no one claimed to whom I would." 

^*Tou had no sooner learned that the priaoe 
loved you than you turned from me, proud and 
cold," said the count, bitterly ; '* relentlessly, wi^ 
out mercy, without pity, you trampled my heart 
under your feet, and not a glance, not a word 
showed me that you had any remembrance of the 
past. I will tell you what I suffered. Tou \m 
a cold heart, it will make you happy to hear of 
my anguish. I loved you so madly I almost bitted 
you ; in the madness of my passion I cursed yon. 
I thanked God for the war, which forced me to 
that for which I had never found the moral 
strength to leave you. Yes, I was grateful vhea 
the war called me to the field — ^I hoped to die. I 
did not wish to dishonor my name by suicide. 1 
was recklessly brave, because I despised life-I 
rushed madly into the ranks of the enemy, seek- 
ing death at their hands, but God's blessed mini^ 
ter disdained me even as you had done. I-vtf 
borne alive from the battle-field and brought to 
Berlin to be nursed and kindly cared for. No one 
knew that here I received daily new and bitter 
wounds. You were always cruel, cruel evea to 
the last moment ; you saw my sufferings, but yon 
were inexorable. Oh, princess, it would have been 
better to refuse me entrance, to banish me ft^ 
your presence, than to make my heart torpid od^ 
der the influence of your cold glance, your pol- 
ished speech, which ever allured me and yet kept 
me at a distance. You have played a cruel guoe ^ 
with me, princess, you mock me to the last Sh^ 
I be your messenger to the prince ? You kso^ 
well that I would give my heart's blood for (^ 
of those sweet flowers, and you send them hf oio 
to another. My humility, my subjection is st m 
end ; you have sinned against me as a womiDf 
and I have therefore the right to accuse you as ft 
man. I will not take these flowers ! I will nofi 
give them to the prince I And now I have fift' 
ished — ^I beg you to dismiss me." 

The princess had listened tremblingly; her ftoa 
became ever paler— completely exhausted, ihA 
leaned against the wall 

"Before you go" whispered she, ** listen to i 
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da ; it may be that the death you seek 
found on the battle-field — ^this may be our 
srview in this world ; in such a moment 
\ speak the truth to each other ; from the 
hich have been closely veiled, may cloud 
kness be for one moment lifted. What I 
' to you shall go as a sacred secret with 
he grave, if you fall ; but if God hears my 
and you return, I command you to forget 
r to remind me of it. Tou say I have a 
irt. Alas ! I only choked the flame which 
ithin me ; I would not have my honor and 
7 burned to ashes. You say that my eyes 
sr clouded, that they shed no tears. Ah 1 
me, I have wept inwardly, and the silent, 
tears the heart weeps are bitterer than all 
You reproach me for having received you 
ou returned here sick and womided, and 
having closed my doors against you. I 
ell that was my duty, and a thousand times 
)rayed to God on my knees for strength to 
, but He did not hear me, or He had no 
I could not send you off; had my lips 
the fearful words, the shriek of my heart 
ave called you back. My lips had strength 
e an answer to the question which I read 
face, in your deep dejection, but my heart 
d you in silence and tears. Like you, I 
lot forget-^ike you I remembered the 
us sweet past. Now you know all— go ! 
will not take these flowers to the prince, 
e yours, were intended for you; I have 
I them with my tears. Farewell I " 
ave him the flowers, and without looking 
him, without giving him tune to answer, 
ped forward and called her chamberlain, 
nt Saldow, be kind enough to accompany 
lalkreuth, and give him the books and pa- 
husband has ordered." 
dmina passed on proudly, calmly, with a 
I her lips, but no one knew what it cost 
: heart. She did not look back. Ealkreuth 
ave given years to take leave once more 
)vely face, to ask pardon for the hard, rude 
le had dared to say. The princess had 
bashful timidity of virtue ; after the con- 
she had made she dared not look upon 
he count controlled hunself ; he followed 
He was bewildered, rapturously giddy, 
ift the castle and entered his carriage he 
up at the window and sud : *' I will not 
will return I " — then pressed the bouquet 
ps and sank back in the carriage. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE NUTSHELLS BEHIND THE FAUTEUIL OF TUI 

QUEEN. 

Pbincbss WiLHELifiNA, as wc havc said, did 
not look back ; she stepped silently through the 
ball-room, and approached the Princess Amelia. 
She stood for a moment behind a couple who wero 
dancing the Francaise, The French officers had 
just taught this dance to the Prussian ladies as 
the newest Parisian mode. 

It was a graceful and coquettish dance, ap- 
proaching and avoiding ; the ladies stood opposite 
their cavaliers, and advanced with smiling grace, 
then appeared to fly from them in mocking haste. 
They were pursued in artistic tours by their cava- 
liers ; at the end of the dance theur hands were 
clasped in each other*s, and they danced through 
the room with the graceful time and step of the 
minuet. 

Princess Wilhelmina stood silent and unobser- 
vant ; she knew, not the dance was ended ; she 
knew not that the music was silenced. A softer, 
sweeter, dearer melody sounded in her ears ; she 
heard the echo of that voice which had spoken 
scornfully, despairingly, and yet love had been the 
sweet theme. 

The sudden stillness waked her from her dream 
and she stepped forward. The general silence 
was interrupted by the well-known coarse, stem 
voice of the Princess AmeUa. 

** Does this dance please you, Baron Marshal ? 
The French officers have taught it to our ladies as 
a return for the dance which our brave Prussian 
soldiers taught the French at Rossbach ; at Ross- 
bach, however, they danced to a quicker, fiister 
tempo. These Frenchmen are now calling out, 
''En avant/* but at Rossbach, I am told, ^JEn ar- 
rihrtP was the word of command.'' 

A death-like silence followed these sarcastic 
words of the princess, and throughout the room 
her mocking, derisive laugh which followed these 
words was distinctly heard. She rose, and lean- 
ing upon the arm of Baron Marshal, advanced to 
meet the Princess Wilhelmina, and cast a fierce 
glance at the officers, who were assembled in 
groups and talking in low tones but earnestly with 
each other. 

Suddenly Belleville, leaning on another officer, 
advanced from one of these groups; they walked 
backward and forward, laughing and chattering 
loudly, without regarding the presence of the prin* 
cess. They then drew near the orchestra, ana 
called out in a jovial tone : 

** Messieurs, have the kindness to play a Dutfilc 
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walti, but in the quick time which the AustriaiiB 
played at Hochkiroh, when they drore the Prua- 
aiana before them; and in which Field-Marshal 
Broglie played at Bergen, when he tramped upon 
the PruBsians ! Play on, messieurs I play on I ** 

Belleville then danced forward with great levity 
of manner to Fraulein Marshal, who stood by the 
side of her father ; without saluting her, he seized 
her hand. 

*'Ooroe, ma Untie beUe^** said he, **you have 
played the marble statue long enough for one day ; 
it is time that you should awake to life in my 
arms. Come, then, and dance with me your las- 
dvious Dutch waltz, which no respectable womaa 
in France would dare to dance 1 Come ! come ! " 

Belleville tried to drag Fraulein Marshal for- 
ward, but at the instant a powerful and heavy 
arm was laid upon him, and his hand was dashed 
off rudely. 

" I have heard you to the end," said Baron Mar* 
sbal, calmly ; ** I wished to see a little of the re- 
nowned gallantry of which the Frenchman is so 
proud. It appears to me that a strange ton must 
now reign in Paris, well suited, perhaps, to the 
boudoirs of mistresses, but not fitting or accept- 
able to the ears of respectable women. I beg you 
therefore, sir, not to assume this ton in Berlin ; I 
am resolved not to endure it." 

Belleville bughed aloud, drew very near the 
baron, and looked him insolently in the face. 

" Who are you, monsieur, who dare take the 
liberty of begging me, who do not know you, to 
do or not do any thing ? " 

** I am Baron Marshal, the father of this lady 
whom you have dared to offend I " 

Belleville laughed still louder than before. 

^' Aha I that is a beautiful fairy tale 1 Tou who 
are as hideous as a baboon, and have borrowed 
the eyes of the cat I — ^you the father of the lovely 
Galatea Marshal ! — ^tell that tale to other ears — ^I 
do not believe in such aberrations of Nature. I 
repeat my question : who are you ? what is your 
name ? " 

'^I repeat to you, I am Baron Marshal, the 
father of this lady." 

" You are more credulous, sir, than I am, if you 
believe that," said Belleville, coarsely. 

"Perhaps I am less credulous than you sup- 
pose," said Marshal, quietly. " It would, for ex- 
ample, be difficult for me to believe that you are 
a nobleman. I can assure you, however, that I 
am not only noble, but a man of honor." 

Belleville was in the act of giving a passionate 
answer, when the doors of the supper-room were 
thrown open, and a sea of light irradiated the 
room. 



At this moment, the qaeen and her ladies eo* 
tered from the card-room, and, at her appearaoix^ 
every word, every sound was hushed. Silently, 
and with a conciliatory smile, the queen passed 
through the saloon, and seated herself at the table ; 
she then gave the sign to the grand-master, thai 
her guests should be seated. And now the 8e^ 
vants, in golden liveries, flew from side to ode 
bearing silver plates, containing the rare and fra 
grant viands which the inventive bead of Baroo 
Pollnitz had ordered for the favored guests of her 
miyesty the Queen of Prussia. 

Nothing is so well calculated to quiet the pc^ 
turbed soul as a costly and well-prepared feast 
The haughty Frenchmen soon forgot thdr morti* 
fied vanity and resentment, and were wdl pleased 
to be seated at the table of the " great Frederick." 
They ate and drank right merrily in honor of the 
bold and brave prince who had s^it them here 
from Rossbach ; but if the rich dishes made them 
forget their mortification, the fiery wine exoHed 
yet more their presumptuous levity. They forgot 
that they were the guests of a queen. Louder aod 
more extravagant was thdr gayety, more boi8te^ 
ous, more indiscreet their unrestrained lau|^ter. 
In their frantic merriment they dared to smg 
aloud some of the little ambiguous, equiroeil 
chansansy which belonged to the gammt of hM^ ^ 
and at which the -Marquise de Pompadour laughed 
till she shed tears when sung sometimes bj '^ 
merry courtiers. 

In vain the grand-master besought theOt hi 
his most polished manner, not to sing at table. 

" We have been so long forced to listen to the 
dull, screechmg discord of your singers, that we 
must have some compensation!" said. they. 
"Besides," said Belleville, in a loud voice, ^'^^ 
belongs now to hon ton to sing at the table; va^ 
the Prussian court should thank us for introducing 
this new Parisian mode." 

They sang, chatted, laughed, and almost 0^ 
powered the music by their boisterous len^* 
Their presumptuous revelry seemed to be e^ 
moment on the increase. The Austrian and Ba^* 
sian officers looked upon them with disgust ^ 
alarm, and entreated them to desist; but ^ 
French officers were regardless of all etiquette* 
During the dessert, Belleville and some of his frieo^ 
arose and drew near the table at which the qtt®^ 
and the princesses were seated ; this was in ^^ 
middle of the room, and slightly separated feO^ 
the other tables. They gazed at the prinoe^^^^ 
with insolent eyes, and, placing themselves "^ 
hind the chair of the queen, they began to C^^ 
nuts with their teeth, and throw the shells C^ 
lessly upon the fioor, near her mcgesty. 
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The queen continued a quiet conyersation with 
le Princess 'Wilhelmina, and appeared wholly un- 
>nsciou8 of this rudeness and vulgarity ; but her 
ice was pallid, and her eyes filled with tears. 

"I pray your nuyesty to rise from the table I " 
ud the Princess Wilhelmina. **Look at the 
^rincess Amelia; her countenance glows with 
mger ; there is a tempest on her brow, and it is 
ibout to burst upon us.** 

" You are right ; that is the best way to end 
this torture.** She rose from the table, and gave 
I sign for a general movement 

When the queen and her suite had left the 
room, Baron Marshal drew near Count Belleyille* 

"Sr,** said he, "I told you before that I was 
not suffldently credulous to take you for a noble- 
man. Your conduct at the table has proved that 
I did well to doubt you. Yourself and friends 
baye shown that you are strangers to the duties 
of cavaliers, and utterly ignorant of the manners 
of good sodety.** 

** Ah 1** cried Belleville, *' this oflfence demands 
satisfaction.** 

"I am ready to grant it,** said Baron Marshal ; 
^'name the time and place of meeting.** 

" You know well,'* cried Belleville, " that I am 
A prisoner, aad have given my word of honor not 
to use my sword I** 

**So you were impertinent and shameless, because 
you knew you were safe ? You knew that, thanks 
to your word of honor, you could not be chas- 
tised!'* 

'^Sir," cried Belleville, "you forget that you 
'Peak not only to a nobleman, but to a soldier." 

" Well, I know that I speak to a Frenchman^ 
^ho lost his powder-mantle and pomatum-pot at 
ftossbach.** 

Belleville, beside himself with rage, seized his 
^Word, and half drew it from the scabbard. 

" God be praised, I have a sword with which to 
fevenge insult I** he cried. "I have given my 
vrord not to use it on the battle-field agunst the 
Prussians, but here we stand as private adversa- 
Hea, man to man, and I challenge you, sir — ^I chal- 
l^e you to mortal combat I will have satisfac- 
tion! You have insulted me as a nobleman, as a 
Frenchman, and as a soldier. No consideration 
shall restrain me. I dare not use my sword-— 
^eQ, then, we will fight with pistols. As to time 
'^d place, expect me to-morrow, at dght o*clock, 
'^ the Thiergarden.'* 

*' I accept the conditions, and I will await you 
^th your seconds,** said Baron Marshal. 

** If the baron has not chosen his seconds,'* 
^i<i a soft voice behind him, " I beg to offer my 
^^vice9.»* 



Baron Marshal turned, and saw an officer in 
the Austrian uniform. 

"Count Ranuzi,** cried Belleville, astonished; 
"how, monsieur I you offer yourself as second to 
my adversary ? I had thought to ask this service 
of you.*' 

" I suspected so," said Ranuzi, with his accus- 
tomed calm and quiet manner, " therefore I anti- 
cipated you. The right is certainly on the side of 
Baron Marshal, and in offering myself as his sec- 
ond, I do so in the name of all the Austrian offi- 
cers who are present. They have all seen the 
events of this evening with painful indignation. 
Without doubt the world will soon be acquainted 
with them ; we wish to make an open, public dem- 
onstration that we wholly disapprove the con- 
duct of the French officers. The nutshells thrown 
behind the fauteuU of the queen have made us 
your adversaries. Count Belleville." 

" That is not the occasion of this duel, but the 
aflW)nt offered me by Baron Marshal,** cried Belle- 
ville. " This being the case, will you still be the 
second of my opponent ? ** 

" I was compelled to insult you,** sidd Baron 
Marshal, " because you would have ^ven me no 
satbfaction for the nutshells thrown behind the 
faiUeuil of the queen ; but be assured that I do 
not fight with you in order that you may wash 
out my offence with my blood, but wholly and 
alone that your blood may wash away the nut* 
shells from the feet of the queen." 

Baron Marshal then turned to Ranuzi " I ac- 
cept your offer, sir, and r^oice to make the ac- 
quaintance of a true nobleman. Have the good- 
ness to meet the seconds of Count Belleville, and 
make all necessary arrangements. I will call for 
you early in the morning. I only say further that 
it is useless to make any attempts at recour 
ciliation— I shall not listen to them. Prussia and 
France are at war. My great king has made no 
peace— -I also will not hear of it The nutshells 
lie behind the fauteuU of the queen, and only the 
blood of Count Belleville can wash them away.** 

He bowed to Ranuzi, and joined his dau^ter, 
who, pale and trembling, awaited him in the next 
room. 

*^ Oh, father,** said she, with tears gushing from 
her eyes,, " your life is in danger — ^you meet death 
on my account ! ** 

" No, thank God, my child, your name will not 
be mixed up in this affair. No one can say that 
the mortified father reyenged an insult offered to 
his daughter. I fight this duel not for you, hut 
because of the nutshells behind the fatUeuU of the 
queen.** 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE DX7EL AND ITS CONSEQUEKCES. 

Early in the morning two horsemen dashed 
down the Linden. Their loud conyersation, their 
pert and noisy laughter, aroused the curiosity of 
the porters who stood yawning in the house-doors, 
and the maids opened the windows and gazed cu- 
riously at the two gallant French officers who 
were taking such an early ride to the Thiergarden. 
When the girls were young and pretty, Belleville 
threw them a kiss as he passed by, and com- 
manded them to give it with his tenderest greet- 
ing to their fair mistresses. 

" Happily," scud his companion, " these good 
Berliners do not understand our speech sufficiently 
to inform their mistresses of this last insolence of 
Count Belleville." 

" They do not, but their mistresses do, and I 
cannot think that they are still sleeping. No, I 
am convinced they have risen early, and are now 
standing behind their maids, and watching us go 
by. In this street dwell those who call themselves 
society ; they were at the castle yesterday, and 
know of this duel. I think our good marquise 
will one day reward me richly for this duel, when 
I tell her that I stood behind the queen and cracked 
nuts like a gamin in Paris, and that I was shot at 
because of the nutshells. She will laugh tears — 
tears which I will strive to convert into diamonds 
for myself." 

"You feel assured that you will return un- 
harmed from this duel ? " 

"Yes, I cannot doubt it. I always won the 
prize at our pistol-shooting in Paris, and then, this 
stupid Dutchman is, without doubt, horrified at 
the thought of shooting at a man, and not at a 
mark, l^o, vraiment, 1 do not doubt but I shall 
be victorious, and I rejoice in anticipation of that 
dejeuner dinatoire with which my friends will cel- 
ebrate it." 

" But," said his second, " let us for a moment 
suppose that you are not victorious ; one must 
ever be prepared in this poor world, ruled by acci- 
dent, for the worst that can befall. In case you 
fall, have you no last commissions to give me ? " 

Count Belleville stopped his horse as they were 
in the act of entering the garden. 

" You positively insist on burying me ? Well, 
then, I will make my last wilL In case I fall go 
instantly to my quarters, open my writing-desk, 
and press upon a small button you will see on the 
left side ; there you will find letters and papers ; 
tie them carefully, and send them in the usual 
way to Countess Bemis. As to my heritage, you 



know I have no gold ; I leare nothing but debte 
My clothes yon can give to my iaithM wofuAi 
Fran9ois ; for the last year I have paid him m 
wages. Now my testament is made — ^no, stop^ I 
had forgotten the most important item. Should the 
inconceivable, the unimaginable happen ? should 
this Dutch village-devil slay me, I make it the 
duty of the French officers here to revenge me o& 
the haughty daughter of my adversary, and on all 
these dull and prudish beauties. They must eany 
out what I intended yesterday. I have drawn i 
few sketches and added a few notes ; make n 
many copies as are required, and paste them (mtlie 
designated places. If I fiill, this most be done 
the foUowmg night, that my wandering soul D17 
find repose in the sweet consciousness of revenge. 
If my enemy's ball strikes me, hasten forwaid, 
and, before any one dares lay his hand upon me, 
take from my breast-pocket a paper, which 70a 
will find there, and conceal it ; it is the drawiog; 
and it is my legacy to my comrades. Swear tone 
to do as I have said." 

" I swear I " 

" And now, mon ami, let us forget this sti^id 
thought of death, and look life saucily and menilj 
in the face. Life will not have the courage to break 
with a brave son of la beUe FranceJ*^ 

Belleville drew his bridle suddenly, and sprang 
through the gate into the garden ; turning to the 
right, they rode for some time under the shadow 
of the trees, then through a side aUSe^ wlucb k^ 
to an open place surrounded by lofty oaks. Xi^ 
moment he heard the roll of an open eaniage, 
and turning, he saluted gayly the two gentkoMQ 
who were seated in it ; he checked his horse so^ 
denly in order to ride by their side, and provoldog 
the beautiful and noble beast by the rude use of 
his spurs, he forced it into many difficult and 
artistic evolutions. Arrived at the place of no* 
dezvous, he sprang lightly from the saddle and 
fastened his horse to a tree, then drew near BaroQ 
Marshal, who, with Ranuzi, was just descendhig 
frm the carriage. 

" No man could be more prudent than yourseli^ 
sir," said he, laughing, "to come to a rendezvous 
in a carriage ; truly, that is a wise and, I think OB 
this occasion, well-grounded precaution.'* 

" A forethought which I have exercised on your 
account," said the baron, gravely. "Yoo, sir, 
will require a carriage, and knowing yon, as a 
stranger, had no carriage in Berlin, I brought 
mine. It shall be at your service." 

" VraimentI you are too good I I hope, how- 
ever, not to make use of your offer." 

Now, according to custom, Ranuzi drew neai 
the baron to make a last attempt at reconciliation. 
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) blame, and therefore will take no step in this 
natter. I -suppose, Coimt Belleville is as little 
liaposed as myself to make apologies." 

*'I intend to prove to you, sir baron, that I am 
a nobleman and a brave one ; and as to the nuts 
ihich I cracked behind the queen, my only regret 
ia, that they, like every thing else in your detested 
Berlin, were hollow." 

" No, sir, they were not at all hollow," said 
Baron Marshal, drawing up the cock of his pis- 
tol; "in one of those nuts I saw a death-worm, 
which will soon bore into your flesh." 

He bowed to Belleville and took the place 
pomted out by his second. The second of Belle- 
▼ille then drew near, and led him to the outermost 
pomt of the line. 

The Frenchman laughed aloud. ** How," said 
he, " you will take me to the end of the world to 
secare me from the ball of my enemy ? " 

^ Sir," said the grave and solemn voice of the 
baron, " you will still be too near me." 

"Well, sir barou, I give you precedence," said 
Belleville, laughing, " though, I believe, I have the 
right;- but age must have the precedence — fire, 
Mr." 

"No, young man," said Marshal, sadly; "I 
^ grant you one more glance at the glad sun 
^d the fresh, green earth ; you shall fire first, 
*Bd I council you to lay aside your levity ; let 
your hand be firm and your aim steady ; if you 
^ you are lost. I am a good shot, and I am 
''ithout mercy." 

There was something so convincing, so gloomy 
^ his tone, that Belleville was involuntary affected 
^7 it For the first time his brow was douded, 
^d a slight pallor took possession of his cheek ; 
^t he forced back this prophetic shudder quick- 
Yi and raised his pistol with a firm hand. 

Par away, in the still park, sounded the echo 
f his shot ; but opposite to him stood his adver- 
^, firm and calm as before, with his eye fixed 
readily upon him. 

Belleville threw his pistol to the ground, and 
^wing his gold snuff-box from his vest-pocket 
1th his small white hands, adorned with cuffs of 
•ce, he played carelessly upon the lid ; then opened 
> and slowly and gracefully took a pinch of snuff, 
^ying, coolly, " I await your baU." 

Marshal raised his pistol and aimed directly at 
be head of his enemy, who looked him firmly in 
he eye. The appearance of this youthful, firesh, 
^d br%ve &ce softened, agidnst his will, the noble 
ind magnanimous soul of this good man. He let 
lis arm fall ** Sir," said he, " you are so young, 
)erhaps your life may improve. I will not kill 



you. But you need for this life a great, impressiTe 
lesson and a lasting warning. I will therefore 
shoot you through the right leg, juBt aJt>ove the 
knee."* He raised the pistol qukddy, and 
fired. As the smoke was lifted, Belleyille was 
seen lying bleeding on the ground. The shot had 
gone right through the knee and broken the knee- 
pan. 

As his second bowed over him, Belleville whis- 
pered, with broken eyes and trembling lips : *^ My 
legacy! do not forget my legacy! I believe I 
shall die ; this pain is horrible." 

The Frenchman took the paper from his pocket 
and concealed it. " 

" I will be avenged," sud Belleville, with a con- 
vulsive smile, then sank into unconsciousness. 

Belleville was placed in the carriage of Baron 
Marshal and carried to the city. Baron Marshal 
went immediately to the commandant of Berlin, 
gave notice of what had taken place, and declared 
himself under arrest. 

The conmiandant took his hand kindly. ** The 
laws forbid duelling, and I must consider you un- 
der arrest until I receive further orders. That is 
to say, house-arrest ; you must give me your word 
not to leave your house. I will send a courier 
immediately to the king. I was in the castie last 
night, and witness to all the circumstances which 
led to this duel, witnessed the conduct of these 
Frenchmen, and in your place I would have acted 
just as you have done." 

The French officers fulfilled the vow they had 
made to their wounded comrade ; they had prom- 
ised to revenge him on Fraulein Marshal and the 
other ladies of the court. 

The morning after the duel, on the comers of 
all the principal streets, placards were pasted, 
which were soon surrounded by crowds of men, 
exhibiting astonisfmient and indignation. These 
placards contained a renter of all the young and 
beautiful women of the court and city ; to these 
names were added a frivolous and voluptuous per- 
sonal description of every lady, and to this the 
name of the French officer which each was sup- 
posed to favor, f 

An outcry of scorn and rage was heard through- 
out Berlin ; every one was excited at the bound- 
less shamelessness of the French officers, and on 
this occasion the mass of the people took the 
part of the rich and the distinguished, whom gen- 
erally they envied and despised. They felt themi 
selves aggrieved by the contempt and ridicule 
which these Frenchmen had cast upon the daugh- 

* The words of Baron Marshal— See ThiSbauIt 
t Thiibanlt, p. 90. 
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ten of PnudanB, and do police force was neces- 
sary to tear these placards from the walls ; they 
were torn off and trampled under foot, or torn 
bto a thousand pieces and scattered to the winds. 
If a Fr^chman dared to show himself on the 
street, he was received with curses and threats, 
and the police were obliged to forbid them to ap- 
pear in any public place, as they feared they 
would not be able to protect them from the fierce 
indignation of the people. The doors of all the 
prominent houses, in which heretofore they had 
received so much attention, were now closed 
against them. The commandant of Berlin had 
sent a delaflell account of the conduct of the 
French officers to the king, and the answer had 
been received. 

Eight days after the placards had been pasted 
up by the Frenchmen, exactly upon the same 
places new placards were to be found, around 
which the people were agun assembled ; on every 
face was seen a happy smile, from every lip was 
heard expressions of harmony and approbation. 
This was a greeting of the king not only to his 
Berliners, but to Prussia and to the world ; he 
was now ** the Great Frederick,*' and all Europe 
listened when he spake. Frederick's greeting 
read thus : 

** It is known to all Europe that I have pro- 
vided every possible comfort to all officers who 
are prisoners of war. Swedes, Frenchmen, Rus- 
sians, Austrians I have allowed to pass the time 
of their captivity at my capital Many among 
them have taken advantage of the confidence 
reposed in them and carried on a forbidden cor- 
respondence ; they have also, by unmannerly aud 
presumptuous conduct, greatly abused the priv- 
ileges allowed them ; I therefore feel myself con- 
strained to send them to Spandau, which city 
must not be confounded with the fortress of the 
same name at Spandau ; they will be no more re- 
stribted than in Berlin, but they will be more 
closely watched. 

"For this decision I cannot be blamed. The 
law of nations and the example of my allied 
enemies justify me fully. The Austrians have 
not allowed any of my officers who have fallen 
into their hands to go to Vienna. The Russians 
have sent their captives to Easan. My enemies 
lose no opportunity to give a false aspect to my 
acts ; I have, therefore, thought it wise to make 
known the causes which lead me to change my 
policy with regard to the prisoners of war. 

" Frederick." 

Two of the officers, with whom we are ac- 
qusdnted, were not included in this sentence of 
banishment 



One was Count BelleviUe. On the day that lili 
comrades, deprived of their swords, Idfi Berfiii^ 
his corpse was carried through the outer gsta 
The shot of Baron Marshal made an amputatiflo 
necessary, and death was the consequence. Wbib 
his friends, whose condemnation he had broogiit 
about, marched sadly to Spandau, his bodj wii 
laid in the " Friedhof." To the corpse had been 
granted a favor denied to the living — his sword 
was allowed to deck his coffin. 

The Austrian officer, Ranuzi, because of hii 
wise and prudent conduct and the powerfiil v^ 
port he gave to Baron Marshal, was permitted to 
remain in Berlin. Ranusd received this penniS' 
sion with triumphant joy. As he looked from hii 
window at the prisoners marching toward Spu* 
dau, he said with a proud smile—" It is writto, 
*Be wise as a serpent.' These fools haveiot 
regarded the words of Holy Writ, and thenfon 
they are punished, while I shall be rewaidei 
Yes, my work will succeed I God gives m i 
visible blessing. Patience, then, patience! A 
day will come when I will take vengeance on this 
haughty enemy of the Church. On that da; the 
colors of the apostolic migesty of Austria* shall 
be planted on the fortress of Magdebuig I " . 



CHAPTER X. 

THE FIVE COURIERS. 

It was the morning of the thirteenth of August 
The streets of Berlin were quiet and empty* 
Here and there might be seen a workman with 
his axe upon his shoulder, or a tradesman f^ 
ping slowly to his compioir. The upper drele of 
Berlin still slumbered and refreshed itself t^ 
the emotions and excitements of yesterday. 

Yesterday had been a day of rejoicing; it b^ 
brought the news of the great and glorious victory 
which the crown prince, Ferdinand of Brunswidt 
had gained at Minden, over the French aimj 
under Broglie and Contades. 

The crown prince had ever rgnembered that 
great moment in the beginnmg of the war, when 
his mother took leave of him in the presence 
of the Brunswick regiments. Embracing hun 
for the last time, she said: "I forbid you to 
appear before me till you have performed deeds 
of valor worthy of your birth and your aUiea 1 "* 

Her son, the worthy nephew of Frederick the 
Great had now bought the right to appear before 
his mother. 

^Bodnum. 
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By the yictories of Giotsfeld and Mindea he had 
now wiped out the defeat at Bergen, and the 
laurels which Brissac had won there were now 
withered and dead. 

Berlin had just received this joyful news. After 
80 much sorrow, so much humiliation and disap- 
pointment, she might now indulge hersdf in a 
d&y of festal joy, and, by public declarations and 
testimonials, make known to the world how dear 
to her heart was this yictory of her king and his 
generals, and how deep and warm was the sym- 
pathy she felt. 

All work was set aside in honor of this great 
celebration— the people were spread abroad in 
the meadows and woods, shouting and rejoicing, 
jdaying and dandng; the rich and the distin- 
guished joined them without ceremony, to prove 
to the world that in such great moments, all dif- 
ferences of rank were forgotten-— that they were 
all members of one body — united in joy and in 
sorrow by an electric chain. 

So they slumbered on; the streets were still 
empty, the windows still dosed. 

Bat see ! There comes a horseman through the 
IVankfort gate, dusty and breathless ; his glowing 
&ce was radiant with joy 1 As he dashed through 
^e streets he waved a white handkerchief high 
'^ the air, and with a loud and powerful voice, 
cried out, " Victory I victory I " 

This one word had a magic influence. The 
Endows flew up, the doors were dashed open, 
^d shouting and screaming crowds of men rushed 
^r the horseman. At a comer they surrounded 
^ horse and compelled him to stop. " Who is 
Victorious ? " cried they tumultously. 

"The king — the great Frederick I He has 
^hipped the Russians at Eiinersdorf I" 

A cry of rapture burst from every lip. " The 
^ng is victorious ! he has defeated the Russians ! ^* 
Onward flew the courier to the palace; after 
^ streamed the mad people. "The days of 
i^ounung are over — ^the blood of our sons has 
^ot been shed in vain, they are the honored 
lead — thdr death brought victory to the father- 
and ; they have drenched the soil with the blood 
tf our barbardus enemies. We whipped the 
^nch at Minden, the Russians at Eunersdorf, 
ind now we have defeated the Austrians and won 
ysLck the trophies of their victory at Hochkirch !" 
The people surrounded the castle shouting and 
triumphing. The courier had entered to give to 
the queen the joyful news. Soon the royal mes- 
sengers were flying into every comer of the city 
to summon the ministers and officers of state to 
the castle. On foot, on horseback, in carriages, 
they hastened on, and the people received them 



with joyful shouts. "The king is victorious; 
the Russians are defeated I " 

And now a door opened on a balcony, and 
Minister Herzberg stepped out. He waved his 
hat joyfully high in the air. The people re- 
turned this greeting with a roar like an exulting 
lion. He waved his hand, and the lion ceased to 
roar — there was death-like silence. He then told 
them that the king had offered battle to the Rus« 
sians, yesterday, not far from Frankfort. The 
Russian army was greatly superior in numbers ; 
they received' the Prassians with a fearful, deadly 
fire t Unrestrainable, regardless of cannon-balls, 
or of death, the Prussians rashed on, stormed all 
the strongholds, and drove the Russian militia 
with fearful slaughter back to the graveyard i>f 
Kiinersdorf. At five o'clock the king sent off 
the courier and the victory was assured. 

" The victory was assured I" reechoed the mighty 
voice of the people. With warm and kindly eyM 
they looked upon each other. Proud, glad, happy, 
men who did not know each other, who had never 
met, now felt that they were brothers, the sons 
of one fatherland, and they clasped hands, and 
shouted thdr congratulations. 

Suddenly, at the end of the street, anr*ther 
horseman appeared. He drew nearer and nearer. 
It is a second courier, a second messagje of our 
king to his family and his Berliners. 

The people looked at him distnvtfolly, anx- 
iously. What means this second co-rier ? What 
news does he bring ? 

His countenance gay, bi^ brow clear, with a 
flashing smile he greets the people. He brings 
news of victory— complete, aseored victory. 

Like the first courier, he dashed on to the 
castle, to ^ve his dispatches to the queen and the 
nnnisters. The people were drunk with joy. The 
equipages of the nobles rolled by. Every one 
whose rank gave him the privilege wished to offer 
his personal congratulations to the queen. 

And now in the Eonigstrasse was seen a vener- 
able procession. The magistrates of Berlin — in 
front the burgomasters with their long periwigs 
and golden chains, behmd them the worthy city 
council — all hastened to the castle to offer con- 
gratulations in the name of the city. 

The crowd drew back respectfully before the 
worthy city fathers, and opened a path for them, 
then fixed thdr eyes again upon the balcony where 
Minister Herzberg again appeared, and called for 
silence. 

He will give us the news of the second courier. 
The victory is absolute. The Russians completely 
defeated. They had retreated to Kiinersdor£ In 
this village they proposed to defend themselves. 
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But the Prassions were unceasingly pressing upon 
them. Seven redoubts, Eirchhof, Spitzberg, and 
one hundred and eightv-six cannon had been 
taken. The enemy had suffered a monstrous loss, 
and was in the greatest confusion. The fate of the 
day seemed conclusiye. This was owing to the 
heroic courage of the army, whom neither the 
blazing heat of the sun nor the unexampled 
sLiughter could for a moment restrain. At six 
o*clock, when the king sent off this second courier, 
the enemy had retreated behind his last intrench- 
ments, and taken refuge at Gudenbefg.* 

A loud hurrah broke from the people as Ilerz- 
berg finished and left the balcony. Now there 
was no room for doubt. The enemy was over- 
whelmed and had fled to his last intrenchment. 
Would the king leave him unmolested, and would 
he not still drive the hated enemy further ? 

While groups of men were assembled here and 
there, discussing these weighty questions, and 
others, intoxicated, drunk with joy at this great 
victory over their hereditary enemy, were making 
eloquent addresses to the people, a third courier 
appeared in sight 

fire\ithlc8S with expectation and anxiety, they 
would not give him time to reach the castle. 
They must — ^they would know the news he brings. 
There should be no delay, no temporizing, no mys- 
teries. The people were one great family. They 
awaited the message of their fatiit*;. They de- 
manded news of their distant sons and brothers. 

The third courier brings renewed assurances. 
The Russians are routed. The king will give 
them no rest. He will drive them from their last 
stronghold. With his whole army, with cavalry and 
militia, with all his cannon, he was in the act of 
storming Gudenberg. This is the message of the 
third courier. 

The people are proud and happy. No one thinks 
of going home. In fact, they have no home but 
the streets. Every house would be too small for 
this great family which feels a thirst to express its 
joy and its rapture to each other. And then it 
was possible the lung might send another courier. 
Who could go home till they knew that the Rus- 
sians were driven from their last stronghold, that 
Gudenberg was drenched in Russian blood ? 

No one doubted that this news would come — 
must come. Not the slightest fear, the least doubt 
troubled the proud, pure joy of this hour. The 
▼ictoiy was achieved, but it was still charming to 
hear it confirmed ; to receive these heavenly mes- 
sages. Every open space was filled with men. 
Each one would see and hear for himself. No 

* Frederick the Great.— Tbi^bault 



man thonght hunself too distingoished, too sidi; 
too weak, to stand for hours in the bumiDg boi^ 
carried about involuntarily by this flactoatiqg 
wave of humanity. Side by side with the laborer i 
stood the el^ant lady in her dlk robes ; near the i 
poor beggar in his ragged jacket were seen thf 
high official and the wealthy banker in their nV 
dresses. 

More than fifty thousand men were now assem* 
bled and waiting — ^waiting for what they knew 
not — for news — ^for a courier who could give A« 
details. It was not enough to know that the Ideg 
had conquered ; they wished to know the extent 
and the significance of this victory ; and lastly, 
they would know the bloody offering which tliip 
victory had cost 

The dinner-hour was passed. What cared tliii 
happy people for dmner? They hungered forno 
earthly food ; ihey thirsted for no earthly drink} 
they were satisfied with the joy of victory. The 
clock struck three. Yes, there comes a horsenuB, 
his bridle is hangmg loose— he is covered with dost 
— ^but how, what means this ? His fiu^ is pole tf 
death ; his eyes are misty ; he looks aronnd shime' 
faced and confused. No happy news is writtea 
upon this dark and clouded brow. What meiBB 
this messenger of death in the midst of jo/t 
triumph, and prond consciousness of victory! 
They seek to hold him, to question him, Imtbe 
gives no answer. He spurs his wearied horse till 
he springs aloft, and the men in rash terror are 
crushed against each other; but the horsemaa 
makes no sign. Silently he dashes on ihroogii 
the laughing, chatting crowd, but wherever he 
passes, laughter and smiles disappear, and speech * , 
is silenced. 

It seemed as if the angel of death had toadied 
his brow, and the happy ones shuddered at his 
untimely presence. Now he has reached the castle, 
he descends from his horse. ' In breathless silence 
pallid, trembling they know not why, thoee who 
have seen this dumb messenger look up shoddo^ 
ingly to the balcony. At last, after long waithig) 
the Minister Herzberg appeared onoe more. 

But, God I what means this ? he is pale--hift 
eyes are filled with tears. He opens his mouth to 
speak, but strength has left him. He holds on to 
the bars of the balcony, otherwise he would sinl^* 
At last he collects himself. It is not necessary t^^ 
ask for silence ; the silence of the grave is upo"^ 
those torpid men. He speaks ! his voioe is fidr^ 
and weak, and trembles-H)h, lo feaif ully I only ^ 
few in the first rank can hear his words. 

"The battle is lost I The Russians have wC^ 
quered I The Austrians came to thdr assistanoe::^ 
The presence of the Austrian* was not known.-^ 
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bbey bad their tents in holes in the ground ! As 
our militia rushed upon the last intrenchment at 
^udenberg and were only a hundred steps distant, 
Loudon suddenly advanced with his fresh troops, 
agunst the worn-out and exhausted victors. He 
received the Prussians with so murderous a fire, 
that their ranks faltered, wavered, and, at last, 
broke loose in wild flight, pursued furiously by 
the ra^ng enemy. The fortunes of the day had 
tomed ; we lost the battle. But all is not lost. 
The king lives ! he is slightly wounded ; three 
hones were shot under him. He lives, and so 
long as he lives, there is hope. In the far dis- 
tance, in the midst of the terrible disasters which 
iiaye befallen himself and his army, he thinks of 
his Berliners. He sends you a father's greeting, 
and exhorts every one of you to save his posses- 
Bions, as far as possible. Those who do not feel 
safe in Berlin, and who fear the approaching en- 
emy, the king counsels to withdraw, if possible, 
with their money, to Magdeburg, where the royal 
family will take refuge this evening.'* 

The minister was silent, and the people who had 
fiteed, dumb with horror, now broke out in wild 
cries of anguish and despair. Terror was written 
in every face; tears gushed from every eye. 
Cries of unspeakable agony burst from those lips, 
which, a few moments before, were eloquent with 
lujpe and gladness. 

As if it were impossible to believe in these mis- 
fortunes without further confirmation, some men 
<ialled loudly for the messenger, and the distant 
crowd, as if inspired with new hope, roared louder 
<Uid louder: 

"The courier I the courieCit we will ourselves 
speak with the courier 1 " 

The demand was so threatemng, so continuous, 
it must be complied with. Herzberg stepped upon 
the balcony, and informed the crowd that the 
courier would at once descend to the public square. 
A breathless silence succeeded ; every eye was 
fixed upon the castle-gate, through which the 
courier must come. When he appeared, the 
crowd rushed forward toward him in mad haste. 
Cries of woe and suffering were heard. The people, 
wild^-mad with pain, beside themselves with de- 
spair, had no longer any mercy, any pity for each 
other. They rushed upon the messenger of mis- 
fortune, without r^arding those who, in the midst 
of this wild tumult, were cast down, and trodden 
^der foot. 

^he messenger began his sad story. He re- 
nted all that the minister had said ; he told of 
•«e deadly strife, of the bloody havoc, of the 
'^ging advance of the Austrians, and of the roar 
^f Vengeance of the reassured Russians. He told 



how the cannon-balls of the enemy had stricken 
down whole ranks of Prussians ; that more thau 
twenty thousand dead and wounded Prussians lay 
upon the battle-field ; that all the cannon and all 
the colors had fallen into the hands of the enemy. 

The people received this news with tears, cries, 
and lamentations. The courier spoke also of the 
king. He, himself, had belonged to the foody- 
guard of the king — ^had been ever near him. He 
had seen the king standing in the midst of the 
thickest shower of balls, when his two adjutants 
fell at his side. At last, a ball came and wounded 
the king's horse — ^the Vogel — so fearfully, that the 
brave steed feU. Frederick mounted another 
horse, but remained upon the same, spot; a sec- 
ond ball wounded this horse, and the king quietly 
mounted that of Captain Gotzen. At this mo- 
ment, a bullet struck the king in the breast, but 
the golden itui which the king carried in his 
pocket, had turned it aside, and thus saved his 
life. In vain had the generals and adjutants en- 
treated him to leave this place, and think of his 
personal safety. His answer was — "We must 
seek, at this point, to win the battle. I must xdo 
my duty here with the rest I " * 

Many voices cried out — "Where is the king 
now ? " 

The courier did not answer ; but the question 
was so fiercely, so stormily repeated, that he was 
compelled to go on. 

" The king, in the nddst of the confusion and 
horror of the flight, bad called him, and com- 
manded him to gallop to Berlin, and bear the fatal 
news to Minister Herzberg. He had then gal- 
loped by him, exactly against the enemy, as if he 
wished their balls to strike him ; a little troop of 
his most faithful soldiers had followed ! " 

"The king is lost! the king is a prisoner — 
wounded — ^perhaps dead I" cried the terrified 
people. 

Suddenly, the mad tumult was interrupted by 
loud shouts of joy, which swelled and thundered 
like an avalauche from the other side of the square. 
A flfth courier had arrived, and brought the news 
of the complete defeat of the Russians, and a glo- 
rious Prussian victory. 

Now, one of those memorable, wondrous^rand 
scenes took place, which no earthly phantasy could 
contrive or prepare, to which only Providence 
could give form and color. As if driven by the 
storm-winds of every powerful earthly passion, 
this great sea of people fluctuated here and there. 
At one point, thousands were weeping over the 
news which the unhappy messenger had brought 

* The kind's own worda.— See Thlebault d. 214 
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Near by, thousands were huzzaing and shoutbg 
oyer the joyful intelligence brought by the fifth 
courier, while those who had been near enough to 
the fourth courier to understand his words, turned 
aside to give the sad news to those who were a&r 
off Coming at the same time from the other 
side, they were met by a mighty mass of men, who 
announced, with glad cries, the news of victory, 
brought by the fifth courier. Here you could see 
men, with their arms raised to heaven, thanking 
God for the hardly-won victory. A little farther 
on, pale, frightened creatures, motionless, bowed 
down, and grief-stricken. Here were women, with 
glowing cheeks and sparkling eyes, shouting over 
their hero king. There, the people wept and 
moaned ; their king had disappeared, was a pris- 
oner, or dead. As at the Tower of Babel, the 
people spoke in a thousand tongues, and no one 
listened to another ; every one was lost — ^blinded 
by his own passionate hopes and fears. 

At last the two couriers were called upon to 
come face to face and decide these important ques- 
tions. Strong men lifted them upon their shoul- 
ders and brought them together ; a profound and 
fearful silence ensued, every man felt that he stood 
upon the eve of a mighty revelation; fifty thou- 
sand men were waiting breathlessly for news of 
happiness beyond compare, or of unspeakable woe. 
The conversation of the two horsemen standing 
upon the shoulders of their townsmen was quick 
and laconic. 

*' At what hour did the king send you off? " 
said the fourth courier to the fifth. 

** At six. The king himself commissioned me.** 

<* Where stood our army at that time ? " said 
the fourth courier. 

*^ They stood before the hollow ground, and the 
Russians had withdrawn to the intrenchments of 
Zudenberg ; we had taken a hundred and twenty 
cannon, and many of our soldiers were wandering 
about the battle-field looldng at the batteries they 
had taken." * 

" Yes," sud the fourth courier, sadly, " that was 
at MX, but Biaeveti we were in full flight. Loudon 
had risen from the ground, and the frightened, 
conquered Russians had recovered themselves. 
You left at six, I at eight ; I have ridden more 
rapidly than you. Unhappily, I am right, the 
battle is lost!" 

" The battle is lost ! " howled the people ; *• the 
king is also lost I Woe I woe ! " 

At this moment the royal equipages were seen 
making their way slowly through the crowd, and 
the advance guard were praying the people to 

* BodouyL 



open a way for the traveling carriages to reach 
the castle. 

These words excited new alarm. '* We are lotti 
Let us fly, let us fly I The ooort, the queen, ind 
the princesses flee— let us save oursdves ! TIm 
Russians will come to Berlin — ^thej will annihilate 
us. We are deserted and lost, lost!— no one 
knows where our king is I " 

As if driven by madness, the crowds rufibed 
against each other, like the sea when it dirido, 
and in billowy streams pours Itself out here and 
there ; and the cry of anguish which now nog 
out from the castle square, found its echo hi enqr 
street and every house. 



CHAPTER XI 



▲ITER THE BATTLE. 



The cannon were silenced, the dischargeB of 
musketry had ceased. On the great pldn of Ku* 
nersdorf, where, a few hours before, a bloody btt* f - 
tie had been raging, all was quiet Could this be 
called repose ? How cruel was the tranqnilltty 
which rested now upon this fearful battle-field! 

It was the peace of death — the stillness whick 
the awful messenger of Heaven presses as a ligD 
and seal of his love upon the pale lips of the dead. 
Happy they whose immortal spirits were qnieUf 
wafted away by the dread kiss — they no'loigc' 
suffer. Woe to those who yet live, thoo^ tbey 
belong to death, and who lie surrounded by ^ 
ning corpses I The cold bodies of thdr oomradei ''^ 
are the pillows upon which they lay their bloodj 
heads. The groans of the dying form the awfid 
melody which awakes them to consciousneee; and 
the starry sky of this dear, transparent sommtf ■ *' 
night is the only eye of love which bows down to 
them and looks upon them in their agony. 

Happy those whom the murderous sword and tiM 
crushing ball carried off in an instant to the land 
tOf spirits ! Woe, woe to those lying upon tbe 
battle-field, living, breathing, consdoot (d theif 
defeat and of their great agony I Woe! woe! fof 
they hear the sound of the tramping and ndf^dn^ 
of horses — ^they come nearer and nearer. Th^ 
moon throws the long, dark shadows of those w3r 
vancing horsemen over the battle-field. It is fear-' 
ful to see their rash approach ; spurring on ove^ 
thousands of pale corpses, not regarding the dy^ 
ing, who breathe out their last piteous sighs unde^ 
the hoofs of these wild horses. 

The Cossack has no pity ; he does not shadde^ 
or draw back from this monstrous open gravA 
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Icb has received thousands of men as if they 
re one great corpse. The Cossack has come to 
b and to plunder ; he spares neither friend nor 
B. He is the heir of the dead and of the dying, 
id he has come for his inheritance. If he sees 

ring sparkling upon the hand of a grinning 
orpse, he springs from his horse and tears it o£ 
I Ids greedy, cruel eye rests upon a rich uniform 
le seizes it, he tears it off from the bleeding, 
rounded body, no matter whether it is dead or 
still breathing and rattling. 

Look at that warrior who, groaning with an- 
^ish, his limbs torn to pieces, bleeding from a 
thousand wounds, is lying in an open grave ; he is 
vounded to death ; he still holds his sword in his 
left hand — his right arm has been torn off by a 
cannon-ball, a shot has crushed his legs, and his 
comrades have placed him in this grave that he 
might not be trampled upon by the horses* hoofs ; 
they are forced to leave him in the hands of God 
&nd to the mercy of man. 

But the Cossack knows no mercy. That is a 
word he has never heard in his Russian home ; he 
bas no fear of God before his eyes — ^he fears the 
Czar and his captain, and above all other things, 
be fears the knout. He knows nothing of pity, for 
it has never been shown him — ^bow then should he 
exercise it? 

When the Cossack saiif the Prussian officer in 
iiis gold-embroidered uniform, he sprang from his 
borse and threw the bridle over him; a shrill 
thistle told the wild steed, the Cossack^s better 
'udf) that he must stand stiU. He sprang into the 
P^ve where the Prussian warrior, the German 
)oet, was hdd to rest Tes, a great German poet 
ies there — a poet by the grace of God. All Ger- 
lUuiy knows him, ^ their songster of the spring." 
Ul Germany had read and been inspbed by his 
lys. The Austrian and the Saxon considered the 
rosfflan Mig'or Ewald von Elleist their enemy, but 
ley loved and admired the poet, Ewald von 
^eist. The people are never enemies to poesy, 
ad even pohtlcs are silent before her melodious 
Dice. 

There he lies, the gallant warrior, the inspired, 

oble poet ; his broken eyes are turned to heaven ; 

is blue, cold lips are opened and wearily stam- 

lering a few disconnected words. Perhaps he 

tiinks In this last hour of the last words of his 

i8t poem. Perhaps his stiffemng lips murmured 

lese words which his mangled hand had written 

ust before the battle: 

** Death for one^s fotberiand Is ever honorable. 
How gladly will I die that noble death 
When my destiny calls P 

Tee, death might have been beautiful, but fate 



is never propitious to German poets. It would 
have been noble and sweet to die in the wild tu- 
mult of battle, under the sound of trumpets, amid 
the shouts of victory; sweet thus, with a smile 
upon the lip to yield up the imimortal spirit. 

Ewald von Eleist, the German poet, received 
his death-wound upon the field of battle, but he 
did not die there; he lives, he knows that the bat- 
tle is lost, that his blood has been shed in vain. 
The Cossack has come down into his grave — ^with 
greedy eyes he gazes at the rich booty. This 
bleeding, mangled body-— this is to the Cossack 
not a man, it is only a uniform which is his ; with 
hands trembling with greed he tears it from the 
quivering, bleeding form. What to him is the 
death-rattle and the blood— even the bloody shirt 
excites the covetousness of the barbarian, and he 
tears it from the dying frame.* 

The Prussian warrior, the German poet, lay 
there naked, his own blood alone covered hi^ 
wounded body, wrapped it in a purple mantle, 
worthy of the poet*s crown with which his coun- 
trymen had decked his brow. 

But Ewald von Kldst is no longer a poet or a 
hero — ^he is a poor, suffering, tortured child of 
earth ; he Hes on the damp ground, he pleads for 
a few rags to cover his wounds, into which the 
muddy water of the hole in which he lies is rush- 
ing. 

And now fate seems favorable. A Rusnan offi- 
cer is riding by — he takes pity on the naked man 
with the gaping wounds ; he throws him a soldier's 
old mantle, a piece of bread, and a half gulden.f 
The German poet receives the alms of the Russian 
thankfully — ^he covers himself with the cloak, he 
tries to eat the bread. 

But destiny is never propitious to German poets. 
The Cossacks swarm again upon the battle-field, 
and again they approach the groaning warrior In 
the open grave ; he has no longer a glittering uni- 
form, but the Cossack takes all; the poor old 
mantle excites his greed — ^he tears it from the un- 
resisting soldier; he opens his hands and takes 
out the half gulden which Ewald von Eleist had 
received from the Russian hussar. 

Agun he lies naked, agun the muddy water 
forces into lus wounds, and adds cruel torture to 
the agonies of death. So lies he till the next day, 
till the enemy takes pity upon him and carries 
him as a prisoner to Frankfort, f 

• "History of the Beven Years* War.**— ThiAbault, 868. 

t ** Seven Years* War,** 258. 

X Ewald von Kleist died a few days after this, on the 
24th of Angost The Russians gave him an honorable 
burial ; and as there was no sword upon his cofBn, Oaptaln 
Bnlow, chief of the Bnseian dragoons, took his own from 
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Happy those who meet with snddeii death. It 
is true all the living did not share the cruel fate 
of Ewald Yon Eleist, but all those thousands who 
were borne wounded and bleeding from the battle- 
field were conscious of their sufferings and their 
defeat 

The little viUage of Octshef near the battle- 
field was a hospital During the battle all the in- 
habitants had fled. The wounded had taken pos- 
session of the huts and Che surgeons were hasten- 
ing from house to house giving relief where it was 
possible. No one entered into those two little 
huts which lay at the other end of the village, 
somewhat separated from the others. And yet 
those huts contained two wounded men. They 
had been brought here during the battle — the sur- 
geon had examined their wounds and gone out 
silently, never to return. Groaning from time to 
time, these two wounded men lay upon the straw, 
their eyes fixed upon the door, longing for the 
surgeon to bring them help, or at least allevi- 
ation. 

And now the door was indeed opened, and an 
officer entered. Was it the obscurity of twilight, 
or had blood and pain blinded the eyes of the 
wounded men so that they could not recognize the 
stranger ? It was true his noble and generally 
cheerful face was now grave and stem, his cheeks 
were ashy pale, and his great, flashing eyes were 
dim ; but there was stUl something inexpressibly 
majestic and commanding in his appearance — 
though defeated and cast down, he was still a he- 
« ro, a king — ^Frederick the Great 1 

Frederick had come to take up his quarters in 
this lonely hut, to be alone in his great grief ; but 
when he saw the two wounded men, his expres- 
sion changed to one of earnest sympathy. With 
hasty steps he drew near to the two officers, 
bowed over and questioned them Idndly. They 
recognized his voice— that voice which had so 
often inspired them to bold deeds in the wild whirl 
of battle, but whose tones were now mild and 
sympathetic. 

^* The king I " cried both in joyful surprise, and 
forgetting their wounds and helplessness, they 
strove to rise, but sank back with hollow groans, 
with the blood streaming anew from their wounds. 

"Poor children," said Frederick, "you are 
badly wounded." 

" Yes," groaned Lieutenant von Grabow, " bad- 
ly wounded, but that is of small consequence, i( 
your majesty, we oifly knew that we had gdned 
the day. We had taken two redoubts, and were 

his Bide and plaoed it upon the bier, saying, " Bo worthy 
■n officer shall not be bnried without every mark of hon- 
•r.^— Arehenholis, 268. 



Storming the third, when tUs misfortune befell ii& 
Tell us, your majesty, is it not true ? Is not tZw 
victory ours ? " 

A dark shadow passed over the &ce of tbe 
king, but soon disappeared. 

" You must now think only of yourselves. Too 
have proved that you are brave— the rest is sod* 
dent or fate. Do not despond, all will be weD. 
Have your wounds been dressed ? Have you beeo 
fed?" 

"Ah, sire, no devil will dress our woundfl," 
groaned Lieutenant von Hubenfall. 

" How," cried the king, " have they left jw 
here without care and assistance ? " 

" Yes, sire, there is no earthly hope for us." 

The king was about to answer, when seren! 
people, bearing hand-barrows, accompanied by a 
surgeon, entered. 

" What do you wish ? " said the king, angrOy. 

" Sire," answered the surgeon, ** we will remoie 
the wounded, as your majesty will make jonr 
night-quarters here." 

The king threw a scornful glance upon them. 

"And you suppose that I will allow this? The 
wounded men remain here. I will seek shelter 
elsewhere. But, above all things, examine the 
wounds of these two officers at once, and dietf 
them." 

The surgeon advanced, and examined then 
carefully, then drew near the king. 

"Your majesty," said he, shrugging his shoulders, 
" it would be all in vtun. A cannon-ball tfas torn 
off the right arm of one of these men, and he 
must die of gangrene. The other has a cartridge' 
load of iron in his face and in his body. It is 
impossible to bind up these wounds." 

The king did not answer him. He stepped 
hastily to the straw-bed, and took both the 
wounded men by the hand. Then, tuniing to 
the surgeon, he said — 

"Look, now, these two men are young and 
powerful — ^they have no fever. With such yoasR 
blood and fresh hearts Nature often does won- 
ders. Dress them, and bind up their wonndSi 
and, above all things, see that they have nour^ 
ishment — ^they have need of it. 

" Ah, yes, your majesty ; we have been hungr/" 
and thirsty a long tune," said Grabow. 

The king smiled.' " See, now, you think the^ 
are lost, and yet they have healthy stomachs ; w> 
long as a man is hungry he will not die." 

The surgeon opened his case of instruments 
and commenced to dress the wounds. The kmg 
watched him for a long lime, then stooped dowi: 
and said, tenderly, " Children, do not despair ; ^ 
will learn how it goes with you, and if yon are stf 
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it for service, I will take care of jon. Be- 
lat I will not forget you." He bowed 
md left the room. His adjutants were 
; him at the door of the tent.* 
king signed to them to follow bim, and 
r rapidly through the village, he passed by 
1 from which loud cries of anguish and low 
*s were heard. 

" cried Frederick, " Dante did not know 
lorrors of hell, or he forgot to paint those 
uffer.'* He hastened on — on— on, in the 
twilight of the summer night, pursued by 
lis and groans of his dying and wounded 
; a deep, immeasurable sadness lay upon 
y; his lips were trembling; cold perspira- 
od upon his forehead ; his eyes wandered 
e battle-field, then were raised to heaven 
questioning 'and reproachful expression. 
' the village lay far behind him ; but he 
on, he had no aim, no object ; he wished 
escape this hell, this cry of despair and 
m. the condemned. An adjutant dared at 
itep forward and awake him from his sad 



I,*' said he, " the Cossacks are swarming 
' direction, and if your majesty goes on, the 
earful results may be anticipated. The 
3 shoot at every man who wears a good 

dug shook his head sadly. *^ There is no 
me," said he in a low tone ; *^ I have in 
led upon death. I have prayed in mercy 
11 ; it came, but it only grazed my breast, 
-there is no ball for me ! " He advanced, 
adjutant dared once more to interrupt 

," said he, " will not your majesty seek 
arters ? " 

rick raised his head, and was in the act 
rering hastily, then said : " Yes, I need 
larters." He looked around and saw an 
easant^s house by the wayside, drew near 
ired silently. 



CHAPTER XII. 



A HEROIC SOUL. 



[LL pass the night here," said he, *Hhe 
•pears deserted ; we will disturb no one." 



dng^B own woitls. The whole scene is historical, 
o officers, whom the king saved in this way from 
x)vered rapidly. After they were completely re- 
ey again took part in the contest, and were again 

t2 



The king was right. The miserable old hut 
was empty. No one advanced to meet him as he 
entered. In one comer of the room there was 
some dirty straw ; in the other a wooden table 
and stool — this was all. 

*' It suffices for me," said the king, smiling. '*! 
will pass the night here. Have you my writing 
materials with you ? " 

'* I sent Adjutant von Goltz for them, sure, as I 
did not wish to leave you alone." 

Goltz now entered with the king's portfolio, and 
informed him that he had brought two grenadiers 
to guard the house. 

'* Have I still grenadiers ? " murmured the king, 
in a trembling voice. His head fell upon bis 
breast, and he stood thus lost in deep thought for 
a while. " Gentlemen," said he, at length, ** in- 
spect the house. See if there is a more comfort- 
able room than this ; if not, I suppose we can man- 
age to sleep here. Send one of the guard for some 
soldiers, by whom I can forward my dispatches." 

The adjutants bowed, and left the room. The 
king was alone. He could at last give way to his 
despair — his grief. 

*^ All, all is lost 1 " murmured the king, and a 
voice within him answered : " When all is lost, 
there is no escape but death ! It is unworthy to 
contmue a life without fame, without glory. The 
grave alone is a resting-place for the broken- 
bearted, humiliated man ! " 

The king listened attentively to this voice. He 
had borne with patience the sorrows and depriva- 
tions of the past years, but he could not survive 
the ruin of his country. His country was lost. 
There was no chance of saving it ; his army was 
gone. The victorious enemy had taken all the 
neighboring provinces. The Russians could now 
march undisturbed to Berlin. They would find no 
resistance, for the garrison there consisted of in- 
valids and cripples. 

Berlin was lost ! Prussia was lost I The king 
was resolved to die, for he was a king without a 
crown, a hero without laurels. He wished to die, 
for he could not survive the destruction of his 
country. But first he must arrange his affairs, 
make his will, and bid adieu to his friends. The 
king opened the door hastily, and desired that a 
light should be brought — ^it was no easj thing to 
procure in this dismal, deserted village. The ad- 
jutant succeeded at last, however, in getting a few 
small tallow candles, and placing them in old bot- 
tles, in the absence of candlesticks of any descrip- 



severely wounded at Kolberg. They served until peace 
was declared, and then retired on the invalid list, and, by 
the express order of the king, were most kindly cared 
for.— See Nicolal. 
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liOD, he c&nled them to the king. Frederick dtd 
not otitem him ; he Btood tt the open window, 
guiag eameitlj U the atany finnanienb 
brifjit light aroused bim; he turned, and ap- 
proached the Cable. 

" Hy last lettere I " munnured lie, inking apon 
the irooden alod, and opening Ui portfolio. 

How hie enemica would have rqcnced, mold 
(he; hare seen him in that wrotobed hovel I r 
flnt wrote to Ocneral Fmk, to whom hewiahed 
leave Che command of hl4 army. He muaC liilAl 
Hie doties of aUte, befbre Choae of friendship. It 
was not a letter — rather an order to Qeneral Utik, 
■ndreadaafallowa: 

" General flak will find this a weary and tedioua 
commisaion. Tbe army I leave la no longer in a 
AOBi^tioa to defend iCaclf from the Raaaians. 
Haddeck will hasten to BerVn. Loudon also, I 
preeame. If you Intercept tbem, the Saasiana 
wHl be in your rear ; if yon remain by the Oder, 
Haddeck will snrronnd you. I nevertheleas be- 
lieve, were Loudon to come to Berlin, jou could 
attack and defeat him. This, were it poaaible, 
wonld give jou time to air.inge mattent, and I can 
annre yoo, Ume ia every thing, in auch degpenite 
drcninfltancee aa oura. Eiiper, mj aecrelarj, will 
give you the dispatches from Torgau and Dres- 
den. Ton must acquunt my brother, whom I 
make general-io-cbief of tbe army, with all that 
panes. In the mean time, his orders must be 
obeyed. The anny most awear by m; nephew. 
lUa li the only advice I am able to give. Had I 
any reaontcea, I would stand fast by you. 

" FaiDKaiCK." ■ 

" Tea, I would have stood by them," murmured 
tbe Idng, as he folded and addressed his letter. 
" I would have borne still longer this Ufe of op- 
pres^on and privation ; but now, honor demanda 
that I should die." 

He took another sheet of paper. It waa now 
no order or command, but a tender, loving, fare- 
well letter to his Mead, General Flnkenatein. 

"This morning, at eleven o'clock, I attacked 
the enemy ; we drove them back to Gudenberg. 
All my men performed deeds of daring and bra- 
very, but, at the Btonning of Gudenberg, a terriflo 
nnmber of lives were losC Uy army became 
separated. I reassembled tbem three times, but 
in Tun. At lost, they fed in wild disorder. I 
very neariy became a prisoner, and was obliged to 
leave the Seld to the enemy. Hy unifbrm was 
torn by cannon-balls, two horses were shot under- 
neath me, but death shonned me ; I seemed to 
bear a charmed life ; I could not die I From an 
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army of forty-dght tfaanaand men, tiiere mw r» 
mains three thousand. The oouseqtienoca o( Ihii 
battle will be more fearful than the battle its^ 
It is a terrible misfortune, and I will not lunin 
IL There Is no one to whom I can bok fn 
help. I cannot survive my oonutiy'B min. Fm- 
weUI" 

" And DOW," said the king, ivhen he had soled 
and directed his letter, "now I am leadj; n; 
worldly oHiurs are settled. I am at the mi ot m] 
sufibringa, and dare claim that last, deep ml 
granted by Katore to us all I have worked eamgli, 
suffered enon^ ; and 1^ after a Ufe of atomj^t' 
altera, I seek toy grave, no one can mj itm 
cowardly not to live—for all the wm^t of lib 
rolled upon me, forced me to the ground, and Ibe 
grave opened beneath my feeL I contlnoed Id 
hope, when overwhelmed with defeat at every 
point. Every mormng brought new clouds, new 
■arrows. I bore it courageously, tmating ttut 
misfortone would soon weary, the storms tJo* 
over, and a clear, dondlees sky envdop nta X 
deceived myself greatiy; my aorrowa inoteuid. 
And now, the worst has happened ; my couiby is 
lost 1 Who dares say I should survive thia loai f 
To die at the proper time is aiso a daty. Hie 
Komans feic thia, and acted upon it. I am a tne 
scholar of the old masters, and wish to prove my- 
self worthy of tbem. When alt is lost, the lilwtj 
to die should not be denied. The worid liu 
nothing more to do with me, and I laugh at bv 
weak, unjuflt hiwa. Like Tiberius, will I Un aei 
die I Farewell, then, thou &lse exiatoioei bit- 
well, weak man ! Ah 1 there are so many fcol*- 
so few men amongst you ; I have found so muT 
f^thless frieoda, so many trutors, so few hooeil 
men I In the hour of misfortune tbey all denrled 
mel But, uol" said he; "one remained true. 
D'Argens never deceived me, and I had sbaoat 
forgotten to take leave of him. Well, death W*' 
wut for me, while I write to D'Argens 1 " 

A bearenly inspiration now beamed on Ip> 
countenance ; his eyes shone like stars. The holf 
muse had descended to comfort the despdring 
hero, to whiaper loving and preidous words to Um. 
Thus standing at death's portals, Frederick WNt^ 

! most beautiiiU poem, called "Anu U latt 

atjeU." A great wul of woe burst firom Us 

soul Tbe Borrows, the grievances hid nntil now 

from all, he portrayed in touching, beoutiAil wends 

bis absent fnend. He pictured to him hia Buf- 
ferings, his hopes, his stru^lea, and finally, tua 
determination to die. Vhen all tUs had been 
painted In the moat glowing colors, when hlfc 
da were Idd bare, he wrote a UaC and tonob' 
mg threweU to his iHend : 
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D^AigensI dans oe tabloan, 

a tr^pas tu vols la cause ; 

•ins ne pense pas da n^ant da oaveao, 

ispire k Tapoth^ose. 

e qae Tamitld par ees vers propose, 

ae tant qa'ici-bas le celeste flambeaa ; 

tra tes joars tandis qae Je repose, 

qac le printemps paraissant de noaveao. 

sein abondant t^offi^ les floors ^closes, 
I fots d^on boaqaet de myrthes et de roses, 
gnes parer mon tombeaa.*^ * 

nurmured the king, as he folded and 
lis poetical letter, " how lovely it must 
>an8-Souci ! Well, well ! my graye shall 
id D'Argens will cover it with flowers, 
no other friends at Sans-Souci? My 
lounds, my crippled soldiers I They 
e to me, but I will go to them.'' 
; then arose, opened the door, and 
messenger was in readiness ; receiving 
in the affirmative, he gave the three 
he adjutant. " And now my work is 
laid he, " now I can die." He took 
reast-pocket a small casket of gold 
Iways carried with him, and which, in 
tie, had served him as a shield against 
t balls. The lid had been hollowed in 
strange to say, this casket, which had 
ife, was now to cause his death. For 
lere was a small vial containing three 
most deadly poison, which the king 
Ith him since the beginning of the war. 
looked at the casket thoughtfully, 
e fought against death ; and still how 
would have been to die upon the 
believing myself the victor I " He held 
to the light and shook it ; and as the 
id up and down, he said, smiling sadly, 
uerry I It comes eagerly to invite me 
;e. Well, well, my gay cavalier, I am 
le dance." 

)d the vial and emptied the pills into 
Then arose and approached the win- 
once more the sky with its glittering 
3 brightly-beaming moon, and the bat- 
n which thousands of his subjects had 
ad their death. Then raised the hand 
lis. What was it that caused him to 
Why did his hand fall slowly down ? 
his eyes so intently gazing on ? 
was not gazing at the sky, the stars, 
I ; but far off into the distance, at the 
DQp-fires. There were the conquerors, 
oltikow and Loudon with their armies, 
id observed these fires before entering 
t their number had now increased, a 
lie enemy had not advanced, but was 

3w ? Was it possible that the enemy, 
* See Bote, page 800. 



not taking advantage of their victory, was not fol- 
lowing the conquered troops, but giving them time 
to rally, to outmarch them, perhaps time to reach 
the Spree, perhaps Berlin ? 

" If this is so," said the king, answering his 
own thoughts, " if the enemy neglects to give me 
the finishing-blow, all is n«t lost If there is a 
chance of salvation for my country, I most not 
die ; she needs me, and it is my duty to do all in 
my power to retrieve the past" 

He looked again at the camp-fires, and a bright 
smile played about his lips. 

" If those fires speak aright," said he, ** my ene- 
mies are more generous-H)r more stupid— than I 
thought, and many advantages may still be de- 
rived from this lost battle. If so, I must return 
to my old motto that * life is a duty.' And so 
long as good, honorable work is to be done^ man 
has no right to seek the lazy rest of the grave. 
I must ascertain at once if my suspicions are cor- 
rect Death may wait awhile. As long as there 
is a necessity for living, I cannot die." 

He returned the pills to the vial and hid 
the casket in its former resting-place. Then pass- 
ing hastily through the room, he opened the door. 
The two adjutants were sitting upon the wooden 
bench in front of the hut; both were asleep. 
The grenadiers were pacing with even tread 
up and down before the house ; deep quiet pre- 
vailed. The king stood at the door looking in 
amazement at the glorious scene before him. He 
inhaled with delight the soft summer aur ; never 
had it seemed to him so balmy, so full of strength- 
ening power, and he acknowledged that never had 
the stars, the moon, the sky looked as beautiful. 
With lively joy he felt the night-wind toying with 
his hair. The king would not tire of all this ; it 
seemed to him as if a friend, dead long since, 
mourned and bewailed, had suddenly appeared to 
him beaming with health, and as if he must open 
his arms and say, " Welcome, thou returned one. 
Fate separated us ; but now, as we have met, we 
will never leave one another, but cling together 
through life and death, through good and evil re- 
port" 

Life was the friend that appeared to Frederick, 
and he now felt his great love for it Raising his 
eyes in a sort of ecstasy to the sky, he murmured, 
" I swear not to seek death unless at the last ex- 
tremity, if, when made a prisoner, I cannot escape. 
I swear to live, to suffer, so long as I am free." 

He had assumed the harness of life, and was 
determined to battle bravely with it 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE TWO ORKIIADIEBS. 

Smiling, and with elastic step, the khig ad- 
vanced to meet the two grenadiers, who stood 
rooted to the spot as h^ approached them. 

" Grenadiers," sidd he, " why are you not with 
your comrades ? " 

*^ Our comrades fled," said one. 

" It is dishonorable to fly," said the other. 

The king was startled. These Toices were fa- 
miliar, he had surely heard them before. 

**I ought to know you," said he; **thi3 is not 
the first time we have spoken together. What is 
your name, my son ? " 

** Fritz Eober is my name," said the grenadier. 

" And yours ? " 

^' Charles Henry Buschman," said the other. 

" Tou are not mistaken, sir king I we have met 
and spoken before, but it was on a better night 
than this." 

" Where was it?" said the king. 

** The night before the great, the glorious battle 
of Leuthen," said Fritz Kober, gravely ; ** at that 
time, sir kmg, you sat at our tent-fire and ate 
dumplings with us. Charles Henry knows how to 
cook them so beautifully ! " 

" Ah I I remember," said the king ; " you made 
me pay my share of the costs." 

** And you did so, like a true king," said Fritz 
Eober. " Afterward you came back to our tent- 
fire, and Charles Henry Buschman told you fairy 
tales; nobody can do that so beautifully as 
Charles Henry, and you slept refreshingly through- 
out." 

** No, no, grenadier," said the king, " I did not 
sleep, and I can tell you to-day all that Charles 
Henry related.* 

" Well, what was it?" said Fritz Kober, with 
great delight. 

The king reflected a moment, and then said, in 
a soft voice : • 

" He told of a king who was so fondly loved by 
a beautiful fairy, that she changed herself into a 
sword when the king went to war and helped 
him to defeat his enemies. Is that it, Fritz Ko- 
ber ? " 

"Nearly so, sir king; I wish you had such a 
fairy at your side to-day." 

" Still, Fritz," whispered Charies Henry Busch- 
man, " our king does not need the help of a fairy ; 
our king can maintain his own cause, and God is 
with his sword." 

"Do you truly believe that, my son ? " said the 



king, deeply moved. " Have you still this great children, which of you will go for me ?" 



confidence in me ? Do you still believe that I ci 
sustain myself and that God is with me ? " 

" We have this confidence, and we will nevei^a 
lose it I" cried Charles Henry, quickly. "Oui^ 
enemies over there have no Frederick to lea(^ 



them on, no commander-in-chief to share wit l — 4 
them hunger and thirst, and danger and fatigue 
therefore they cannot love thdr leaders as we d(=z 
ours. 
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" And then," said Fritz Kober, thoughtfully, " ~ 

am always thinking that this war is like a battl 

of the cats and hounds. Sometimes it looks as i := 
the little cats would get the better of the gre^a 
bull-dogs ; they have sharp claws, and scratch tb^ 
dogs in the face till they can neither see nor hea^^s 
and must for a while give way ; thej go of^ ho^?v 
ever, give themselves a good shake, and op^r 
their eyes, and spring forward as great and stroKx^ 
and full of courage as ever ; they seize upon tli« 
poor cats in the nape of the neck and bite them 
deadly with their strong, powerful teeth. What 
care they if the cats do scratch in the mean 
while ? No, no, sir king, the cats cannot hold out 
to the end ; claws are neither so strong nor so 
lasting as teeth." 

" Yes," said the king, laughing, " but how do 
you know but our foes over there are the hounds 
and we are the little cats ? " 

"What!" cried Fritz Kober, amazed, "we 
shall be the cats? No, no, sir king, we are the 
great hounds." 

" But how can you prove this ? " 

"How shall I prove it?" said Fritz Kober, 
somewhat embarrassed. After a short pause, he 
cried out, gayly, "I have it — I will prove it. 
Those over there are the cats because they are 
Russians and Austrians, and do not serve a king 
as we do; they have only two empresses, two 
women. Now, sir king, am I not ri^tf Women 
and cats, are they not alike? So those over 
there are the cats and we are the bull-dogs I " 

Frederick was highly amused. "Take care," 
said he, " that * those over there ' do not hear you 
liken their empresses to cats." 

" And if they are empresses," said Fritz Kober, 
dryly, "they are still women, and women are 
cats." • 

The kfaig looked over toward the camp-fires, 
which were boldly shining on the horizon. ^ 

" How iir is it from here to those fires ? " said 
he. 

*< About an hour," said Charles Henry, "not 



more. 



»♦ 



" One hour," repeated the king, softly. " In 
one hour, then, I could know my fiEtte ! Listen, 
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Both exclaimed in the same moment, ** I will ! " 

" It is a fearful attempt," said the king, ear- 
nestly ; " the Cossacks are swarming in every di- 
rection, and if you escape them, you may be caught 
in the camp and shot as spies." 

*^ I will take care that they shall not recognize 
me as an enemy," said Charles Henry, quietly. 

" I also," said Fritz Sober, zealously. " You 
stay, Charles Henry, we dare not both leave the 
king. You know that only this evening, while 
upon the watch, we swore that, even if the whole 
army of the enemy marched against us, we would 
not desert our king, but would stand at our post 
as long as there was a drop of blood in our veins 
or a breath in our bodies." 

The king laid his hands upon the two soldiers 
and looked at them with much emotion. The 
moon, which stood great and full in the heavens, 
lighted up this curious group, and threw three long, 
dark shadows over the plain. 

" And you have sworn that, my children ? " said 

r- 

the king, after a long pause. ** Ah, if all my men 
thought as you do, we would not have been de- 
feated this day." 

^' Sir king, your soldiers all think as we do, but 
fate was against us. Just as I said, the cats out- 
nnmbdired us to-day, but we will bite them bravely 
for it next time. And now tell me, sir king, what 
shall I do over there in the camp ? " 

Before the king could answer, Charles Henry 
laid his hand upon his arm. 

** Let me go," said he, entreatingly ; " Fritz Ko- 
ber 18 so daring, so undaunted, he is not cautious . 
they will certainly shoot him, and then you have 
lost the best soldier in your army." 

** Your los^ I suppose, would not be felt ; the 
king can do without you." 

''Listen, children," said the king, "it is best 
that you both go ; one can protect the other, and 
four ears are better than two." 

** The king is right, that is best — ^we will both 
go." 

''And leave the king alone and unguarded ?" 
said Charles Henry, gravely. 

"No," said the king, pointing to the two sleep- 
ers, " I have my two adjutants, and they will keep 
guard for me. Now, listen to what I have to say 
to you. Over there is the enemy, and it is most 
important for me to know what he is doing, and 
what he proposes to do. 60, then, and listen. 
Their generals have certainly taken up their quar- 
ters in the village. You must ascertain that posi- 
tively, and then draw near their quarters. You 
will return as quickly as possible, and inform me 
Df all that you hear and see." 

<' Is that all ? " said Fritz Eober. 



" That is alL Now be o£^ and if you do your 
duty well, and return fresh and in good order, you 
shall both be made officers." 

Fritz Eober laughed aloud. " No, no, sir king, 
we know that old story already." 

" It is not necessary that you should promise us 
any thing, your majesty," said Charles Henry, " we 
do not go for a reward, but for respect and love 
to our king." 

'*But tell me, Fritz Eober, why you laughed so 
heartily ? " said the king. 

" Because this is not the first time that your 
majesty has promised to make us officers. Before 
the battle of Leuthen, you said if we were brave 
and performed valiant deeds, you would make us 
officers. Well, we were brave. Charles Henry 
took seven prisoners, and I took nine ; but we are 
not officers." 

**You shall be to-morrow," said the king. 
"Now, hasten off, and come back as quickly as 
possible." 

" We will leave our muskets here," said Charles 
Henry ; " we dare not visit ou^ enemies in Prus- 
sian array." 

They placed their arms at the house-door, and 
then clasping each other's hands, and making a 
military salute, they hastened off 

The king looked after them till their slender 
forms were lost in the distance. 

" With fifty thousand such soldiers I could con- 
quer the world," murmured he ; " they are of the 
true metaL" 

He turned, and stepping up to the two sleepers, 
touched them lightly on the shoulders. They 
sprang up alarmed when they reeognized the 
king. 

" You neefl not excuse yourselves," said Fred- 
erick kindly, " you have had a day of great fa- 
tigue, and are, of course, exhausted. Come into 
the house, the night air is dangerous; we will 
sleep here together." 

"Where are the two grenadiers ? " said Goltz. 

" I have sent them off on duty." 

'^ Then your majesty must allow us to remain 
on guard. I have slept well, and am entirely re- 
freshed." 

" I also," siud the second lieutenant. " Will 
your majesty be pleased to sleep ? we will keep 
guard." 

" Not so," said the king, " the moon will watch 
over us all. Come in." 

"But it is impossible that your majesty should 
sleep thus, entirely unguarded. The first Cossack 
that dashes by could take aim at your majesty 
through the window." 

Frederick shook his head gravely. " The ball 
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which will strike me will come from above,* and 
that you camiot intercept. No, it is better to 
have no watch before the door ; we will not draw 
the attention of troops passing by to this house* 
I think no one will suppose that this miserable 
and ruinous barrack, through which the wind 
howls, is the residence of a king. CJome, then, 
messieurs.** He stepped into the hut, followed by 
the two acyutants, who dared no longer oppose 
hun. " Put out that light," sdd the king, '' the 
moon will be our torch, and will glorify our bed 
of straw.'* He drew his sword, and grasping it 
firmly in his right hand, he stretched himself upon 
the straw. ^* There is room for both of you — ^lie 
down. GoodHiight, sirs." 

Frederick slightly raised his three-cornered hat 
in greeting, and then laid it over his face as a pro> 
tection from the moonlight and the cold night air. 
The adjutants laid down silently at his feet, and 
soon no sound was heard in the room but the loud 
breathing of the three sleepers. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



THE RIGHT COUNSEL. 



Hand in hand the two grenadiers advanced di- 
rectly toward the battle-field. Before they could 
approach the enemy's camp they must borrow two 
Austrian uniforms from the dead upon the plain. 
It was not difficult, amongst so many dead bodies, 
to find two Austrian officers, and the two Prus- 
sian grenadiers went quickly to work to rob the 
dead and appropriate their garments. 

**I don't know how it is," said Charles Henry, 
shuddering, ^^ a cold chill thrills through me when 
I think of putting on a coat which I have just 
taken from a dead -body. It seems to me the 
marble chillness of the corpse will insinuate itself 
into my whole body, and that I shall never be 
warm again." 

Fritz Eober looked up with wide-open eyes ! 
"You have such curious thoughts, Charles Henry, 
such as come to no other man ; but you are right, 
it is a frosty thing." And now he had removed 
the uniform and was about to draw off his own 
iacket and assume the white coat of the Austrian. 
" It is a great happiness," said he, " that we need 
not change our trousers, a little clearer or darker 
gray can make no difference in the night." 

Charles Henry was in the act of drawing on 
the coat of the dead man, when Fritz Eober sud- 

* The king's own words.— See Nioolal, p. 118. 



denly s^ied his arm and held him back. "Stop," 
said he, " you must do me a favoi^-^this coat is 
too narrow, and it phiches me fiearfyiy ; you are 
thinner than I am, and I think it will fit yoa 
exactly ; take it and give me yours." He jerked 
off the coat and handed it to his friend. 

" No, no, Fritz Eober," said Charles Henry, in 
a voice so soft and sweet, that Fritz was confused 
and bewildered by it " No, Fritz, I understand 
you fully. You have the heart of an angel; you 
only pretend that this coat is too narrow for you 
that you may induce me to take the one you have 
already warmed." 

It was well that Fritz had his back turned to 
the moon, otherwise his friend would have Been 
that his face was crimson ; he blushed as if de- 
tected in some wicked act. However, he tore the 
uniform away from Charles Henry rather roughly, 
and hastened to put it on. 

"Folly," said he, "the coat squeezes me, that 
is all I Besides, it is not wise to fool away our 
time in silly talking. Let us go onward." 

" Directly over the battle-field ? " said Charlefl 
Henry, shuddering. 

"Directly over the battle-field," said Eober, 
"because that is the near^t way." 

"Come, then," said Charles, giving bim hifl 
hand. 

It was indeed a fearful path through which they 
must walk. They passed by troops of corpses— 
by thousands of groaning, rattling, dying men— 
by many severely wounded, who cried out to them 
piteously for mercy and help! Often Charles 
Henry hesitated and stood still to offer consola- 
tion to the unhappy wretches, but Fritz Eober 
drew him on. '^ We cannot help them, and we 
have far to go ! " Often the swarming Cossacks, 
dashing around on their a^le little ponies, called 
to them from afar off in their barbarous speech, 
but when they drew near and saw the Austrian 
uniforms, they passed them quietly, and were not 
surprised they had not given the pass-word. 

At last they passed the battle-field, and came 
on the open plain, at the end of which they per- 
ceived the camp-fires of the Russians and Aus- 
trians. The nearer they approached, the more 
lively was the scene. Shouts, laughter, loud calls, 
and outcries — from time to time a word of com- 
mand. And in the midst of this mad confUsion, 
here and there soldiers were running, market- 
women offering them wares cheap, and ezultmg 
soldiers assembling around the camp-fires. From 
time to time the regular step of the patrtnttUe wta 
heard, who surrounded the camp, and kept a 
watchful eye in every direction. 

Arm in arm they passed steadily around the 
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One thing I know," whispered Fritz 

hey have no thought of marching. 

pass a quiet, peaceful night by their 



n 



; with you," said Charles Henry, " but 
ibrward and listen a little ; perhaps we 
vhere the generals are quartered." 

look! it must be there," said Fritz 
stily. " There are no camp-fires ; but 

brilUant light in the peasants' huts, 
)ears to me that I see a guard before 
These, certainly, are the headquarters." 
i go there, then," said Charles Henry ; 
Qust approach the houses from behind, 
void the guard." 

yed cautiously around, and drew near the 
Vofound quiet rdgned in this ndghbor- 
ras the reverence of subordination — ^the 
h the presence of superior officers ever 
ipon their men. Here stood groups of 
ghtly whispering together — there sol- 
leading their masters' horses; not far 
19 were waiting on horseback— sentinels 
dered arms were going slowly by. The 
>f all seemed to be fixed upon the two 
les, and every glance and every ear was 
jerly toward the brilliantly lighted win- 

ave hit the mark exactly," whispered 
ir ; he had succeeded with his friend in 
3 way into the little alley which sepa- 
wo houses. " We have now reached the 
3rs of the generals. Look ! there is an 
entinel with his beards cap. Both the 
nd Russian generals are here." 
I watch the Russians a little through the 
said Charles Henry, slipping forward, 
ached the comer, and wiBre hidden by 
of a tree which overshadowed the huts. 
they heard the word of command, and 
a general movement among the files of 
sembled about the square.« The officers 
smselves in rank, the soldiers present- 
for, at this moment, the Austrian 
oudon, surrounded by his stafi^, stepped 
of the small houses into the square, 
cks, who were crouched down on the 
re the door, raised themselves, and also 
arms. 

joudon stood waiting, the two Prussian 
I slipped slyly to the other hut. 
J go behind," whispered Charles Henry, 
re no sentinels there, and perhaps we 
i door, and get into the house." 
the hut was a little garden whose thick 
d bushes gave complete concealment to 



the two grenadiers. Noiselessly they sprang over 
the little fence, and made a reconnoissance of tho 
terrain — ^unseen, unnoticed, they drew near the 
house. As they stepped from behind the bushes, 
Fritz Eober seized his friend's arm, and with diffi- 
culty suppressed a cry -of joy. 

The scene which was presented to them was 
well calculated to rejoice the hearts of brave sol- 
diers. They had reached the goal, and might now 
hope to fulfil the wishes of their king. The 
quarters of the Russian general were plsunly 
exposed to them, ifn this great room, which was 
evidently the ball-room of the village, at a long 
oak-table, in the middle of the room, sat Greneral 
Soltikow, and around him sat and stood the g&a- 
erals and officers. At the door, half a dozen Cos- 
sacks were crouching, staring sleepily on the 
ground. The room was brilliantly illuminated with 
wax-lights, and gave the two grenadiers an op- 
portunity of seeing it in every part. Fate ap- 
peared to favor them in every way, and gave them 
an opportunity to hear as well as see. The win- 
dow on the garden was opened to give entrance 
to the cool night air, and near it there was a 
thick branch of a tree in which a man could con- 
ceal himself. 

*' Look there," said Charles Henry, ** I will hide 
in that tree. We will make our observations from 
different stand-pomts. Perhaps one of us may 
see what escapes the other. Let us attend closely, 
'that we may tell all to our king." 

No man in this room guessed that in the silent 
little garden four flashing eyes were observing all 
that passed. • 

At the table sat the Russian commander-in- 
chief, surrounded by his generals and officers. Be- 
fore him lay letters, maps, and plans, at which he 
gazed from time to time, while he dictated an ac- 
count of the battle to the officer sitting near him, 
Soltikow was preparing a dispatch for the Empress 
Elizabeth. A few steps farther off, in stiff military 
bearing, stood the officers who were giving in 
their reports, and whose statements brought a 
dark cloud to the brow of the victorious com- 
mander. Turning with a hasty movement of the 
head to the small man with the gold-embroidered 
uniform and the stiffiy-frizzed wig, he said — 

" Did you hear that, sir marquis ? Ten thou- 
sand of my brave soldiers lie dead upon the battie- 
field, and as many more are severely wounded." 

** It follows then," said the Marquis Montalem- 
bert, the French commissioner between the courts 
of Vienna, Petersburg, and Paris, " it follows then, 
that the king of Prussia has forty thousand dead 
and wounded, and, consequently, his little army is 
utterly destroyed." 
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«< Who knows?" Bidd Soltikow ; "the king of 
ProssU is accustomed to sell his defeats dearly. I 
should not be at all surprised if he had lost fewer 
■oldiers than we have." * 

" Well, I think he has now nothing more to 
lose," said the marquis, laughing ; " it rests with 
you to giye the last coup de grdee to this conquered 
and flying king, and forever prevent — ^" 

The entrance of an officer interrupted him. The 
officer announced General von Loudon. 

Soltikow arose, and advanced to the door to 
welcome the Austrian general. A proud smile 
was on his face as he gave his hand to Loudon ; 
he did this with the air of a gracious superior who 
wished to be benevolent to his subordinate. 

The quick, firm glance of Loudon seemed to 
read the haughty heart of his ally, and, no doubt 
for this reason, he scarcely touched Soltikow's 
hand. With erect hefid and proud step he ad- 
vanced into the middle of the room. 

" I resolved to come to your excellency," said 
Loudon, in a sharp, excited tone ; " you have a 
large room, while in my hut I could scarcely find 
accommodation for you and your adjutants." 

" Tou come exactly at the right hour," said 
Soltikow, with a haughty smile ; " you see, we were 
about to hold a council of war, and consider what 
remains to be done." 

A dark and scornful expression was seen in 
Loudon^s countenance, and his eyes rested fierce- 
ly upon the smiling face of Soltikow. 

** Impossible, general I you could not have held 
a council of war without me," said he, angrily. 

**0h, be composed, general," said Soltikow, 
smiling, " I would, without doubt, have informed 
you immediately of our conclusions." 

** I suppose you could not possibly have come 
to any conclusion in my absence," said Loudon, 
the veins in whose forehead began to swell 

Soltikow bowed low, with the same unchanged 
and insolent smile. 

** Let us not dispute about things which have not 
yet taken place, your excellency. The council of 
war had not commenced, but now that you are 
here, we may begin. Allow me, however, first to 
sign these dispatches which I have written to my 
gracious sovereign, announcing the victory which 
the Russian troops have this day achieved over 
the army of the Eang of Prussia." 

'*Ah, general, this time I am in advance of 
you/* cried Loudon ; " the dispatches are already 
sent off in which I announced to my empress the 
victory which the Austrian troops gained over the 
Prussians." 

* Soltikow^s own words.— S«e Arehenholts, p. 20d. 



Soltikow threw his head back scomfully, tmf 
his little gray eyes flashed at the Austrian. 

Loudon went on, calmly : " I assure yonr ezeel* 
lency that enthusiasm at our glorious victory fats 
made me eloquent. I pictured to my empress the 
picturesque moment in which the conquering 
Prussians were rushing forward to take possestioD 
of the batteries deserted by the flying Russians, 
at which time the Austrian horsemen sprang, as 
it were, from the ground, checked the conquerors, 
and forced them back ; and by deeds of lionlike 
courage changed the fate of the day." 

While Loudon, seeming entirely oool and care* 
less, thus spoke, the face of the Russian general 
was lurid with rage. Panting for breath, he 
pressed his doubled fist upon the table. 

Every one looked at him in breathless excite- 
ment and horror — all knew his passionate a&d 
unrestrained rage. But the Marquis Montalembert 
hastened to prevent this outburst of passion, aad 
before Soltikow found breath to speak, he taned 
with a gay and conciliating expression to Loodoo. 

'* If you have painted the battle of to-day ao 
much in detail," said he, " you have certahilynot 
forgotten.to depict the gallant conduct of the Boa- 
sian troops to describe that truly exalted more* 
ment, when the Russians threw themselves to the 
earth, as if dead, before the advancing columns 
of the Prussian army, and allowed them to pass 
over them ; then, springing up, shot them in the 
back." » 

" Certunly I did not forget that," said Loodon, 
whose noble, generous heart already repented his 
momentary passion and jealousy ; " certainly, I as 
not so cowardly and so unconscionable as to deny 
the weighty share which the Russian anny merit 
in the honor of this day ; but you can well ande^ 
stand that I will not allow the gallant deeds of the 
Austrians to be swept away. We have fouj^t 
together and conquered together, and now let ns 
rejoice together over the glorious result." 

Loudon gave his hand to Soltikow with so 
friendly an expression that he could not withstand 
it " You are right, Loudon ; we will r^oioe to- 
gether over this great victory," cried he. ^ Wlne^ 
here t We will first drink a glass in honor of the 
triumph of the day ; then we will empty a ^ass 
of your beautiful Rhine wine to the friendship of 
the Austrians and Russians. Wine here I The 
night is long enough for council ; let ns first cele- 
brate our victory." 

The Cossacks, at a sign from the afQutants, 
sprang from the fioor and drew from a comer of 
the room a number of bottles and silver caps^ 

* Archenholtz, Seven Years* War p. W» 
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tiicb they hastened to place upon the table. The 
icretaries moved the papers, maps, etc.; and the 
ible, which a moment before had quite a busi- 
less-like aspect, was now changed into an enticing 

Soltikow looked on enraptured, but the marquis 
;ast an anxious and significant look upon the 
Lustrian general, which was answered with a slight 
hmg of the shoulders. Both knew that the braye 
General Soltikow, next to the thunder of cannon 
Lnd the mad whirl of battle, loved nothing so well 
18 the springing of corks and the odor of wine. 
Soth knew that the general was as valiant and 
xnconquerable a soldier as he was a valiant and 
unconquerable drinker— who was most apt while 
drinking to forget every thing else but the glad- 
ness of the moment. The marquis tried to make 
another weak attempt to remind him of more 
earnest duties. 

"Look you, your excellency, your secretaries 
appear very melancholy. Will you not first hold a 
council of war ? and we can then give ourselves 
undisturbed to joy and enjoyment." 

"Why is a council of war necessary?" said 
SoIt^Eow, sinking down into a chair and handing 
his Clip to the Cossack behind him to be filled for 
the second time. ** Away with business and scrib- 
bling ! The dispatches to my empress are com- 
pleted; seal them, Pietrowitch, and send the 
oottrier off immediately ; every thing else can wait 
till morning. Come, generals, let us strike our 
glasses to the healths of our exalted sovereigns." 

Loudon took the cup and drank a brave pledge, 
thm when he had emptied the glass he said: 
"We should not be satisfied with sending our ex- 
alted sovereignB the news of the day^s victory — 
it lies in our hands to inform them of the com- 
plete and irrevocable defeat of the enemy." 

*^ How so ? " said Soltikow, filling up his cup 
for the third lime. 

"If now, in place of enjoying this comfortable 
■est, and giving our enemy time to recover him- 
lelf, we should follow up the Prussians and cut 
iff the king^s retreat, preventing him from taking 
>ossession of his old camp at Reutven, we would 
hen be in a condition to crush him completely 
ind put an end to this war." 

** Ah, you mean that we should break up the 
»mp at once," said Soltikow ; " that we should not 
^rant to our poor, exhausted soldiers a single hour 
>f sleep, but lead them out again to battle and to 
leath? No, no, sir general; the blood of my 
)rave Russians is worth as much as the blood of 
>ther men, and I will not make of them a wall 
)ehind wluch the noble Dutchmen place thcm- 
lelves in comfortable security, while we offer up 



for them our blood and our life. I think we Rus- 
sians have done enough ; we do not need another 
victory to prove that we are brave. When I fight 
another such battle as I have fought to-day, with 
my staff in my hand and cdone I must carry the 
news to Petersburg, for I shall have no soldiers 
left.* I have nothing to say agtunst you, General 
Loudon. You have been a faithfUl ally ; we have 
fought, bled, and conquered together, although 
not protected by a consecrated hat and sword like 
Field-Marshal Daun, who ever demands new vic- 
tories from us while he himself is imdecided and 
completely inactive." 

** Your excellency seems to be somewhat em- 
bittered against Daun," said Loudon, with a smile 
he could not wholly suppress. 

** Yes," said Soltikow, " I am embittered against 
this modern Fabius Cunctator, who finds it so 
easy to become renowned — ^who remains in Vien- 
na and reaps the harvest which belongs rightly to 
you. General Loudon. You act, while he hesi- 
tates — ^you are full of energy and ever ready for 
the strife ; Daun is dilatory, and while he is re- 
solving whether to strike or not, the opportunity 
is lost." 

** The empress, my exalted sovereign, has hon- 
ored him with her especial confidence," said Lou- 
don ; " he must therefore merit it." 

" Yes ; and in Vienna they have honored you 
and myself with their especial distrust," said Sol- 
tikow, stormily, and swallowing a full cup of 
wine. "You, I know, receive rare and scanty 
praise ; eulogies must be reserved for Daun. We 
are regarded with inimical and jealous eyes, and 
our zeal and our good-will are forever suspected." - 

"This is true," said Loudon, smiling; "it is^ 
difficult for us to believe in the sincere friendship 
of the Russians, perhaps, because we so earnestly 
desire it." 

" Words, words I " said Soltikow, angrily. " The 
German has ever a secret aversion to the Russian 
— you look upon us as disguised tigers, ever ready 
to rob and devour your glorious culture and ac- 
complishments. For this reason you gladly place 
a glass shade over yourselves when we are in your 
neighborhood, and show us your glory through a 
transparent wall that we may admire and envy. 
When you are living in peace and narmony, you 
avoid us sedulously ; then the German finds him- 
self entirely too educated, too refined, for the bar- 
baric Russian. But when you quarrel and strive 
with each other, and cannot lay the storm, then 
you suddenly remember that the Russian is your 
neighbor and friend, that he wields a good sword. 
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and knows how to hew away with it right and 
left. You call lustily on him for help, and offer 
him your friendship— that means, just so long as 
hostilities endure and you have use for us. Even 
when you call us your friends you distrust us and 
suspect our good-wilL Constant charges are 
brought against us in Vienna. Spresain lan- 
guishes in chains — Austria charges him with 
treachery and want of zeal in the good cause ; 
Fcrmor and Butterlin are also accused of great 
crimes — they have sought to make both their sin- 
cerity and ability suspected by the empress, and 
to bring them into reproach. This they have not 
deserved. I know, also, that they have charged 
me with disinclination to assist the allies — ^they 
declare that I have no ardor for the common 
cause. This makes bad blood, messieurs; and 
if it were not for the excellent wine in your beau- 
ful Germany, I doubt if our friendship would 
stand upon a sure footing. Therefore, sir gener- 
al, take your cup and let us drink together — drink 
this glorious wine to the health of our friendship. 
Make your glasses ring, messieurs, and that the 
general may see that we mean honorably with our 
toast, empty them at a draught*' 

They all accepted the challenge and emptied a 
cup of the old, fiery Rhine wine, which Soltikow 
so dearly loved ; their eyes flashed, their cheeks 
were glowing. 

Loudon saw this with horror, and he cast an 
anxious glance at Montalembert, who returned it 
with a significant shrug of the shoulder. 

"And now, your excellency," said Loudon, " that 
we have enjoyed the German wme, let us think a lit- 
tle of Germany and the enemy wly) can no longer 
disturb her peace, if we act promptiy. Our troops 
have had some hours' rest, and will now be in a 
condition to advance." 

"Always the same old song," said Soltikow, 
laughing ; " but I shall not be waked up from my 
comfortable quarters ; I have done enough ! my 
troops also 1 " 

" I have just received a courier from Daun," 
said Loudon, sofUy ; " he makes it my duty to en- 
treat your excellency to follow up our victory and 
crush the enemy completely." 

" That will be easy work," said Montalembert, 
in a flattering tone. ** The army of the King of 
Prussia is scattered and flying in every direction ; 
they must bo prevented from reassembling ; the 
scattering troops must be harassed and more 
widely separated, and every possibility of retreat 
out off for Frederick." 

"Well, well, if that mwt 6^," said Soltikow, 
apathetically, placing the cup just filled with wine 
to his lips, "let ileld-Marshal Daun undertake 



the duty. I have won two battles; I willwiil 
and rest ; I make no other movements till I hen 
of two victories won by Dann. It is not i«i80» 
able or just for the troops of my empress to ui 
alone." • 

" But," said the Marquis Montalembert, giriiig 
himself the appearance of wishing not to be hsiid 
by Loudon, " if your excellency now remains hue 
tive and does not press forward vigoroosly, the 
Austrians alone will reap the finits of your victoiy." 

" I am not at all disposed to be Jealoos," nid 
Soltikow, laughing; " from my. heart I wish titt 
Austrians more success than I have had. Forirj 
part, I have done enough.f FQl your gliwi^ 
messieurs; fill your glasses I We have wots 
few hours of happiness from the goddess BeDosi; 
let us ei\joy them and forget all onr oarea Let 
us drink once more, gentlemen. Long live oir 
charming mistress, the Empress Elizabeth I " The 
Russian officers clanged their glasses and chimei 
in zealously, and the fragrant Rhine wine bobiM 
like foaming gold in the silver oops. Solt&sr 
swallowed it with ever4ncreasing delight, and he 
became more and more animated. 

The offioers sat round the table with f^owfag 
cheeks and listened to thor worshipped goienl 
who, in innocent gayety, related some scenes from 
his youth, and made his hearers laugh so loud, m 
rapturously, that the walls trembled, and Fiiti 
Sober, who was crouching down in the boaheii 
could with difficulty prevent himself fi^Mn joinbg 
in heartily. 

The gayety of the Russians became more fas' 
petuous and unbridled. They dreamed of their 
home ; here and there they began to sfaig Bmetai 
love-songs. The Cossacks, on the floor, griflned 
with delight and hummed lightly the refrain. 

The wine began to exercise its freedom uH 
equality principles upon the heart, and aU ^ 
ference of rank was forgotten. Every ooimt^ 
nance beamed with delight ; eveiy man langlbed 
and jested, sang and drank. No one thonc^ d 
the King of Prussia and his scattered anny ; fSbej 
remembered the victory they had a6hSeved,hit 
the fragrant wine banished the remembraDoe of 
the conquered.^ 

Montalembert and Loudon took no part in the 
general mhrth. They had left the table^ and 
from an open window watched the wild and 
frenzied group. 

"It is in vam," whispered Loudon, **we oai^ 
influence hun. The German wine lies nearer hk 
heart than his German allies." 



* Soltikow^s own words.— See Archenholts, p, Mi^ 
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^ But you, general, you should do what Soltikow 
omits or n^ects. You should draw your own 
tdvantage from this tardmess of the Russian 
ie&eral, and pursue and crush the King of Prus- 

*'I would not be here now/' said Loudon, pain- 

ftdly, ** if I could do that. My hands are bound. 

I dare not undertake any thing to which the 

lilies do not agree; we can only act in concert." 

A loud roar of laughter from the table silenced 

tite two gentlemen. Soltikow had just related a 

aenry anecdote, which made the Cossacks laugh 

tkmd. One of the Russian generals rewarded 

them by throwing them two tallow-candles. This 

flinty little delicacy was received by them with 

joyfhl shouts. 

^Let us withdraw," whispered Montalembert, 
''the scene becomes too Russian." 

** Yes, let us go," sighed Loudon ; *' if we must 
ituain here inactive, we can at least employ the 
time in sleep." 

No one remarked the iinthdrawal of the two 
gentlemen. The gay laughter, the drinkmg and 
Bin^ng went on undisturbed, and soon became a 
Bteae of wild and drunken confusion. 

''We can now also withdraw," whispered Charles 
Beary to Fritz Kober. ^^ Come, come I you 
Imow we are expected." 

With every possible caution, they hastened 

mway, and only after they had left the camp of 

^e Russians and Austrians far behind them, and 

passed again over the battle-field did Fritz Kober 

break silence. *'Well," said he, sighing, "what 

liave we to say to the kmg ? " 

''All that we have heard," said Charles Henry. 

'^Yes, but we have heard nothing," murmured 

IHtz. " I opened my ears as wide as possible, but 

H was all in vain. Is it not base and vile to come 

to Gemiany and speak this gibberish, not a word 

of irbkh can be understood ? In Germany men 

should be obliged to speak German, and not Rus- 



"They did not speak Russian, but French," 
said Charles Henry ; " I understood it all." 

Frits Kober stopped suddenly, and stared at his 
Mend. " You say you understood French ? " 

" Yes, I was at home on the French borders. 
My motiier was from Alsace, and there I learned 
French." 

" You understand every thing," murmured Fritz, 
"but for myself, I am a poor stupid blockhead, 
and the king will laugh at me, for I have nothing 
to teO. I shall not get my commission." 

"Then neither will I, Fritz; and, besides, as to 
what we have seen, you have as much to tell as L 
Yoa heard with your eyes and I with my 



ears, and the great point arrived at you know as 
much about as I do. The Russians and Austrians 
are sleeping quietly, not thinking of pursuing us. 
That^s the principal point" 

" Yes, that^s true ; that I can also assure the 
king — ^that will please him best Look I Charles 
Henry, the day is breaking I Let us hasten on 
to the kmg. When he knows that the Austrians 
and Russians sleep, he w^l think it high time foi 
the Prussians to be awake." 



CHAPTER XY. 

▲ HERO IN MISFORTUNE. 

The two grenadiers returned unharmed to the 
village where the king had at present established 
his headquarters. The first rays of the morning 
sun were falling upon the wretched hut which was 
occupied by his majesty. The peaceful morning 
quiet was unbroken by the faintest sound, and, as 
if Nature had a cert;ain reverence for the heto^s 
slumber, even the birds were hushed, and the 
morning breeze blew softly against the little win- 
dow, as if it would murmur a sleeping song to the 
king. There were no sentinels before the door ; 
the bright morning sun alone was guarding the 
holy place where the unfortunate hero reposed. 

Lightly, and with bated breath, the two grena- 
diers crept into the open hut. The utter silence 
disturbed them. It seemed incredible that they 
should find the king in this miserable place, alone 
and unguarded. They thought of the hordes of 
Cossacks which infested that region, and that a 
dozen of them would suffice to surround this little 
hut, and make prisoners of the king and his adju- 
tants. 

"I have not the courage to open the door," 
whispered Fritz Kober. " I fear that the king is 
no longer here. The Cossacks have captured 
him." 

"God has not permitted that," said Charles 
Henry, solemnly ; " I believe that He has guarded 
the king in our absence. Come, we will go to his 
majesty." 

They opened the door and entered, and then 
both stood motionless, awed and arrested by what 
they beheld. 

There, on the straw that was scantily scattered 
on the dirty floor, lay the king, his hat drawn 
partially over his face, his unsheathed sword in 
his hand, sleeping as quietly as if he were at his 
bright and beautiful Sans-Souci. 

"Look!" whispered Charles Henry; "thus 
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Bleeps a king, OTcr whom God watches ! But now 
we mnst awaken him." 

He advanced to the king, and kneeling beside 
nim, whispered: **Toar majesty, we have re- 
turned ; we bring intelligence of the Russians and 
Austrians." 

The king arose slowly, and pushed his hat back 
from his brow. 

** Good or bad news ? *' he asked. 

"Good news I" said Fritz. "The Austrians 
and Russians have both gone to bed ; they were 
sleepy." 

" And they have no idea of pursuing your ma- 
jesty," continued Charles Henry. " Loudon wished 
it, but Soltikow refused ; he will do nothing until 
Daun acts." 

" So you sat with them in the council of war f " 
asked the king, smiling. 

" Yes, we were present," said Fritz Eober, with 
evident delight ; " I saw the council, and Charles 
Henry heard them." 

The king stood up. " You speak too loud I " 
he said ; " you will waken these two gentlemen, 
who are sleeping so well. "We will go outside, 
and you can continue your report" 

He crossed the room noiselessly, and left the 
hut. Then seating himself before the door, on a 
small bench, he told the two grenadiers to give 
him an exact account of what they had seen and 
heard. 

Long after they had finished speaking, the king 
sat silent, and apparently lost in thought. His 
eyes riused to heaven, he seemed to be in holy 
communion with the Almighty. As his eyes 
slowly sank, his glance fell upon the two grena- 
diers who stood before him, silently respectful. 

" I am pleased with you, children, and this time 
the pronuse shall be kept You shall become 
subordinate officers." 

" In the same company? " asked Fritz Eober. 

"In the same company. That is," continued 
the king, " if I am ever able to form companies 
and re^ments again." 

"We are not so badly off as your majesty 
thinks," said Fritz Kober. "Our troops have 
already recovered from their first terror, and as 
we returned we saw numbers of them entering 
the village. In a few hours the army can be re- 
organized." 

"God grant that you may be right, my son I " 
said the king, kindly. " Go, now, into the village, 
and repeat the news yon brought me to the sol- 
diers. It will encourage them to hear that the 
enemy sleep, and do not think of pursuing us. I 
will prepare your commissions for you to-day. 
Farewell, my children I " 



He b^t his head digfatly, and then tonied 
reSnter the hut and awaken his two 
With a calm voice he eommanded them to go 
the village, and order the generala and higfav 
cers to assemble the renmants of their 
before the hut 

" A general march must be soonded," said 
king. " The momhig air will bear the soond hto 
the distance, and when my soldiers hear it, p» 
haps they will return to their oolors." 

When the a^utants left him, the kiqg eo» 
menoed padng slowly up and down, his hnii: 
crossed behind him. 

"All is lost, all!" he murmured; "bntlMit 
wait and watch. If the stupidity or rashness of ttf 
enemy should break a mesh in the net wiMl 
which I am ^iclosed, it is my duty to slip Ham^ 
with my army. Ah I how heavily this 
presses upon my head ; it leaves me no 
of repose. How hard is life, and how tenXtAj 19 
the bright illusions of our earlier years destroyidf.' 

At the sound of the drum, the king shiffNi^ 
and murmured to himself: "I fed now, iMl 
never thought to feeL I am afraid my hflit 
trembles at the thought of this eneoanter,sil 
never did in battle. The drums and trmnpelicil 
my soldiers, but they will not oome. Thej 
stretched upon the field of battle, or fleeing befai 
the enemy. They will not oome, and the sun wU 
witness my shame and wretchedness." 

The king, completely overcome, sank upon ^ 
bench, and buried his face in his hands. He nt 
thus for a long tune. The sounds before the door .| 
became louder and louder, but the king hoirf 
them not ; he still held his hands before his iboe. 
He could not see the bright array of nnifbrniB tint 
had assembled before the window, nor that As 
soldiers were swarming in from all sides. He did 
not hear the beating of drums, the orders to tl» 
soldiers, or military signals. Neither did he heir 
the door, which was gently opened by his 91^ 
tants, who had returned to inform him that kii 
orders had been obeyed, and that the generaSs nd 
staff officers were awaiting him outside the hvt 

" Sire," whispered at length one of the n^ 
tants, " your commands have been fulfilled. The 
generals await your m^jesty^s pleasure." 

The king allowed his hands to glide slowlyfrom 
his face. " And the troops ? " he asked. 

" They are beginning to form." 

"They are also just placing the oamion," said 
the second adjutant 

The king turned angrily to him. "Sir," he 
cried, " you lie 1 1 have no cannon." 

" Your majesty has, God be praised, more than 
fifty cannon," said t\e a^utant, firmly. 
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A ray of light overspread the countenance of 
im ^ong, and a slight flush arose to his pale cheek, 
imnllnc up, he bowed kindly to the acyutants, 
pd passed out among the generals, who saluted 
llBk respectfully, and pressed back to make way 
ibr thdr king. The king walked silently through 
rlhdr ranks, and then tummg his head, he said : 
^ *^ Gentlemen, let us see what yesterday has left 
9L Assemble your troops." 

The generals and staff officers hurried silently 
bltay, to place themselves at the head of their re- 
Rljbents, and lead them before the king. 
' The king stood upright, his unsheathed sword 
^his right hand, as in the most ceremonious pa- 
^ide. The marching of the troops began, but it 
Sitt a sad spectacle for their king. How little 
hiM kft of the great and glorious army which he 
! hA led yesterday to battle t More than twenty 
^loosand men were either killed or wounded. 
Bbpoaiuids w^re flying and scattered. A few re- 
(tfoMots had been formed with great trouble; 
btfdy five ^ousand men were now assembled. 
be king looked on with a firm eye, but his lips 
mve tightly compressed, and his breath came 
beavfly. Suddenly he turned to Count Dolmer, the 
i^^itaikt of the Grand Duke Ferdinand of Bruns- 
wick, who had arrived a few days before with the 
kiieDigence of a victory gained at Minden. TheUng 
litd invited him to remain. *^I am about to over- 
power the Russians ; remam until I can give you 
a like message." The king was reminded of this 
«8 he saw the count near him. 

** Ah," he said, with a troubled smile, *' you are 
wuting for the message I promised. I am dis- 
tNBsed ihftt I cannot make you the bearer of bet- 
ter news. I^ however, you arrive safely at the 
end of your Journey, and do not find Daun already 
h. Berlin, and Contades in Magdeburg, you can as- 
nre the Grand Duke Ferdinand from me that all 
k not lost Farewell, sir." 

Then, bowing slightly, he advanced with a firm 
step to the generals. His eyes glowed and flashed 
€iioe more, and his whole bdng reassumed its 
usual bold and energetic expression. 

^ Gentlemen," he said, in a clear voice, ** for- 
tune did not favor us yesterday, but there is no 
reason to despair. A day will come when we shall 



repay the enemy with bloody interest. I at least 
expect such a day ; I will live for its coming, and 
all my thoughts and plans shall be directed tow- 
ard that object. I strive for no other glory than 
to deliver Prussia from the conspiracy into which 
the whole of Europe has entered against her. I 
will obtain peace for my native land, but it shall 
be a great and honorable peace. I will accept no 
other ; I would rather be buried under the ruins 
of my cannon, than accept a peace that would 
bring no advantages to Prussia, no fame to us. 
Honor is the highest, the holiest possession of in- 
dividuals, as it is of nations ; and Prussia, who has 
placed her honor in our hands, must receive it 
from us pure and spotless. If you agree with me, 
gentlemen, join me in this cry, * Long live Prussia I 
Long Uve Prussia's honor I ' " 

The generals and officers joined enthusiastically 
in this cry, and like a mighty torrent it spread 
from mouth to mouth, until it reached the regi- 
ments, where it was repeated again and again. 
The color-bearers unfurled their tattered banners, 
and the shout arose from thousands of throats, 
" Long live Prussia's honor I " 

The king's countenance was bright, but a tear 
seemed to glitter in his eye. He raised his glance 
to heaven and murmured : 

*^ I swear to live so long as there is hope, so 
long as I am free I I swear only to think of death 
when my liberty is threatened." Slowly his glance 
returned to .earth, and then in a powerful voice^ 
he cried : *^ Onward ! onward I that has ever been 
Prussia's watchword, and it shall remain so— On- 
ward! We have a great object before us — ^we 
must use every effort to keep the Russians out of 
Berlin. The palladium of our happiness must not 
fall into the hands of our enemies. The Oder ana 
the Spree must be ours — ^we must recover to-mor- 
row what the enemy wrenched from us yesterday t " 

*' Onward t onward I " cried the army, and the 
words of the king bore courage and enthusiasm to 
all hearts. 

Hope was awakened, and all were ready to fol- 
low the king ; for however dark and threatening 
the horizon appeared, all had faith in the star of 
the king, and believed that it could never be extinr 
guished.* 
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CHAPTER 1. 

THE TKBESIANI AND THB FRUSSIANI. 

At the splendid hotel of the " White Lion," sit- 
nated on the Cande Ghrande^ a gondola had just 
arrived. The porter sounded the great house-bell, 
and the host hastened immediately to greet the 
stranger, who, havmg left the gondola, was briskly 
mounting the small white marble steps that led to 
the beautiful and sumptuous vestibule of the hotel. 

The stranger returned the host's profound and 
respectful salutation with a stiff military bow, and 
asked in forced and rather foreign Italian if he 
could obtain rooms. 

Signor Montardo gazed at him with a doubtful 
and uncertaui expression, and instead of answer- 
ing his question, said : 

" Signor, it appears to me that yon are a for- 
eigner ? " 

"Yes," said the stranger, smilmg, "my Italian 
has betrayed me. I am a foreigner, but hope that 
will not prevent your showing me comfortable and 
agreeable rooms." 

" Certainly not, signor ; our most elegant and 
sumptuous apartment is at your command," said 
the host, with a flattering smile. In the mean 
time, however, he did not move from the spot, but 
gazed with a confiised and anxious countenance 
first at the stranger, and then at his large trunk, 
which the men were just lifting from the gondola. 

" Will you please show me the rooms ? " cried 
the stranger, impatiently advancing into the halL 

The host sighed deeply, and threw a questioning 
glance at the head waiter, who returned it with 
a shrug of his shoulders. 

" I will first show you into the dining-saloon," 
murmured the host, hastening after the stranger. 
" Will you please step in here, excellency," and 
with humble submission he opened the large fold- 



ing doors before which they stood, and ooDdnolMl 
the stranger into the magnificent ftaloon iriikh 
served as dining-saloon and ball-room. "Nov, 
excellency," continued the host, after he doied 
the door, and had convinced himself by a npU 
glance that they were alone, '* fbi^ve my oariot* 
ity in asking you two questions before I hare tte 
honor of showing you your rooms. How long do 
you intend to remain here ? " 

"A few days, sir. Well, your second qMB- 
tion?" 

The host hesitated a moment; then looldBg 
down, he said : , 

" Your excellency is a German ? " 

"Yes, a (German," said the stranger, Impi^ 
tiently. 

" I thought so," sighed the host 

" Will you show me my rooms op not DecHte | 
quickly, for I know there are other handsome bo* \ 
tels on the CanaU Chrande where I would be wlD- ^ 
ingly received." 

The host bowed with an aggrieved expieaaioB. 
" Signor, I will show you rooms. Will you hiw 
the kindness to follow me ? " 

Like one who had come to a desperate deetdoO) 
he advanced and pushed open a door wliieh led to 
a long passage, with rooms on each dde; bo 
passed them all hastily, and entered a small, M^ 
side-passage, which was little in keej^ng with tbe 
general elegance of the building ; the walls were 
not covered with tapestry, as those of tiie Itfgo 
halls, but with dirty whitewash ; the floor had no 
carpet, and the doors of the rooms were low and 
small. 

The host opened one of them and led the 
stranger into a small, simply-fUmished room, with 
a little dark closet containing a bed. 

"Signor," he said, with a profound bow 
" these are, unfortunately, the only two rooms 1 
can offer you." 
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**Tlie7 are small and mean," said the stranger, 
ingrily. 

^' They are quiet and remote, and you will hare 
the advantage of not being disturbed by the ball 
which the club of the Frussiani are to hold in my 
grand saloon to-night" 

As he finished, he looked at the stranger hast- 
ily and searchingly, to see what impression his 
words had upon him. He was decidedly aston- 
ished and confused. 

" The Prussian Club ? " he said. " Are there 
Bo many Prussians here, and are they to celebrate 
a gay feast, when it appears to me they have 
every reason to mourn for their king^s misfor- 
tune?" 

It was now the stranger who gazed searchingly 
ttt the host, and awaited his answer with impa- 
tieiice. 

*^ Tou ask if there are many Prussians here ? " 
said the host, pathetically. ^^Yes, there are a 
great many in la heUa Veneua^ ecceUenza^ chi rum 
€ bwm Prunianoy non e huan Veneziano, You say 
liirther, that the Prussians have no reason to cele- 
brate a festival, but should mourn for their king's 
misfortunes. No, your excellency, the Prussians will 
never have reason to despair, for a hero like the 
great Frederick can never succumb. His sun is 
douded for a moment, but it will burst forth 
again brilliant and triumphant, and bUnd all his 
enemies. The Prussians celebrate this feast to 
defy the Teresiani, They have their dub at the 
hotel of the 'Golden Fleece,' and held a grand 
ball there yesterday in honor of their victory at 
Hayen. 'Tis true the king has lost two battles, 
tile battles of Eiinersdorf and May en, but the Prus- 
lians do not despair ; for if the king has lost two 
batiies, he will win four to make up for them, and 
the Austrians, French, and Russians will flee be- 
fore him, as they did at Zomdorf and Rossbach. 
The Pmssiaiis wish to celebrate this feast to con- 
vince the Teresiani that they are not disturbed by 
the kin^s api>arent misfortune, and are now cele- 
brating the victories that their great king is still 
to adiieve." 

The stranger's face beamed with delight. *' The 
IVussians have great confidence in their king," he 
said, with forced composure ; " but you have not 
yet told me why so many Prussians are stopping 
here?" 

The host laughed. .** Signer does not occupy 
himself with politics ? " 
" No," answered the stranger, with hesitation. 
" Well, otherwise you would have known that 
there are many Prussians in the world, and that 
all the world takes an interest in this war in 
which a single hero battles against so many pow- 



erful enemies. Yes, yes, there are Prussians in 
all Europe, and the great Frederick is joyfully 
welcomed everywhere; but nowhere more joy- 
fully than in our beautiful Italy ; and nowhere in 
Italy is he more welcomed than in our beautiful 
Venice. The nobles and the gondoliers decide for 
or against, and Venice is divided into two great 
parties : the first for the King of Prussia, the lat- 
ter for the Austrian empress, Maria Theresa. But 
I assure you the Teresiani are mean and despica- 
ble, bought enthusiasts, and cowardly fools." 

*' Consequently, you do not belong to them, sig- 
ner," said the stranger, smiling ; *' you are a good 
JFVi«wa«o." 

" I should think so," cried the host, proudly ; 
" I am a good patriot, and our watchword is, ^Ohi 
non e bwm PrussianOy non e buon Veneziano*** 

" If that is so," cried the stranger, gayly, as he 
kmdly offered the host his hand, '^ I congratulate 
myself for having stopped here, and these small, 
mean rooms will not prevent my remaining. I 
also am a Prussian, and say, like yourself, what 
care we for the battles of Eiinersdorf and Mayen ? 
Frederick the Great will still triumph over his en- 
emies." 

** Ah, signer, you ard a Prussian ! " cried the 
host, with a true Italian burst of joy. ** You are 
heartily welcome at my hotel, and be convinced, 
fflr, that I shall do every thing to deserve your ap- 
proval Come, sir, these rooms are too small, too 
mean, for a follower of Frederick ; I shall have 
the honor of showing you two beautiful rooms on 
the first floor, with a view of the Canale Orande^ 
and you shall pay no more for them. Follow me, 
sir, and pardon me that you were not at once 
worthily served. I did not know you were a Pr?«- 
siano, and it would have been most dangerous and 
impolitic to have received a stranger who might 
have been a Teresiano; It might have deprived 
me of all the Prussian custom. Have the good- 
ness to follow me." 

He stepped forward briskly, and conducted the 
stranger across the passage through the grand sa- 
loon into the hall. The head waiter was standing 
there engaged in an excited conversation with the 
gondoliers who, having placed the traveller's trunk 
in the hall, were cursing and crying aloud for their 
money. While the waiter was assuring them, 
that it was not decided whether the stranger 
would remain with them or not, and perhaps they 
would have to carry his trunk farther, the host 
nodded smilingly at the head waiter and said, 
proudly, " His excellency is not only a German, 
but a Prussian." 

The clouded faces of the waiters and gondoliers 
cleared immediately, and they gazed at the trav- 
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eller with a tignifioant Bmile as be mounted the 
splendid steps with the host. 

" He is a Prussian ! " cried the waiters, ^^^hfviva 
il He di Frtuaia / " cried the gondoliers, as thej 
raised the trunk and carried it nimbly up the 
steps. 

The saloon into which the host conducted his 
guest was certainly different from the small, un- 
clean rooms he had shown him before. All was 
elegance, and with a feeling of pride he led the 
stranger to the balcony which offered a splendid 
Tiew of the imposing and glorious Canale Qrande^ 
with its proud churches and palaces. 

*<And now, signer," said the host, humbly, 
" command me. If I can serve you in any man- 
ner, I shall do so with pleasure. Any information 
you desire, I am ready to give. Perhaps your ex- 
cellency has — ? " 

** No," said the stranger, quickly, " I have no 
political mission, and my letter to the prior is of 
a Tery innocent nature. I am a merchant, and by 
chance have become possessed of several costly 
relics, and hope that the prior of the cloister may 
purchase them." 

** Ah, relics," said the host, with a contemptu- 
ous shrug of his shoulders ; '^ do you know, sir, 
that no one now is enthusiastic about such things ? 
Politics leave us no time for piety; the Pope 
has lost his influence, and even the Romans are 
good iVuMtam, and care not for Frederick the 
Great being a heretic. The Pope blesses his ene- 
mies and celebrates their victories with brilliant 
masses and costly presents. The Romans are in- 
different to all this, and pray for their hero-king, 
the Great Frederick, and in spite of the Pope de- 
sire him to triumph." 

"Ah," said the traveller, with apparent sad- 
ness, *^ then I shall certainly not succeed with my 
relics, but I hope I shall do better in the city with 
my fans; for them I desire your advice. Will 
you please tell me the names of a few large com- 
mercial houses where they might buy some of my 
beautiful fans? But they must be good iVtiMtam, 
as you will soon see." He stepped to his trunk, 
unlocked it, and took from it an etui containing a 
number of fans. 

'* Look here, sir. I saw these fans in Geneva, 
and thinking I might perhaps do a good business 
with them in Italy, I bought several dozen. Ex- 
amine the charming and tasteful paintings." He 
opened one of the fans ; it was of white satin, with 
quite an artistic painting of a large Prussian eagle 
about to devour a white lily. 

The host clapped his hands with delight "De- 
licious ! " he cried, laughing. " The Prussian eagle 
devouring the French lily ; this is a charming 



prophecy, a wonderM satire. You bought tiiese 
fans in Geneva; there are Prussians in Genera 
also, then." 

" Every lady in Geneva has such a fan, and 
there are no better Prutsians in Berlin than in 
Geneva." 

" I am delighted, truly delighted," cried the 
Italian, enthusiastically. "The time will come 
when all the people of Europe will be Prusalaos 
and only princes Tferewani." 

" Nevertheless, the people will have to obey 
their princes," said the stranger, with a watebfti 
glance ; " and if they command it, will war against 
the great king." 

" Not we, not the Italians," cried the host, tIo* 
lently ; " our Doge would not dare to side with 
the Teresianij for he knows very well that would 
occasion a revolution in Venice and, perhaps, ea> 
danger his own throne. No, no, signer; our 
exalted government is too wise not to adopt a 
neutral position, while secretly they are as good 
Prussians as we are." 

"But the Lombardians and the Sardinians?** 
asked the stranger, expectantly. 

" They also are Prussians ; even if thor king is 
a TeresianOf as they say, his people are PmssiaDS . 
like ouraelves." 

" And the Neapolitans ? " 

" Well, the Neapolitans," said the host, laogb- 
ing, "the Neapolitans are, as you know, not r^ 
nowned for their bravery ; and if they do not 
love the great Frederick, they fear liim. The 
Neapolitans are the children of Italy, knowing 
only that Naples is a beautiful city, and fearing a 
barbarian might come and devour it. In their te^ 
ror they forget that no one is thinkipg of theD, 
and that they are separated by Italy and the Alps 
from, all warlike people. The king of Naples 
thinks it possible that Frederick may one day 
ascend Vesuvius with his conquering army and 
take possession of Naples. Since the king's last 
victories, Ferdinand has increased the number of 
his troops and doubled the guard in his capital" 

The host laughed so heartily at this aocovnt, 
that the stranger was irresistibly compelled to 
join him. 

" The King of Naples is but a boy nine yean 
old. His ministers are older than Jiimo^lf^ and 
should know a little more geography, signer. Bit 
corpo di JBaoeOf here I am talking and talking 
of politics forgetting entirely that your ezoellenfiy 
is doubtless hungry, and desires a strengthening 
meaL" 

" 'Tis true, I am a little hungry," sdd the stnii* 
ger, smiling. 

" In a quarter of an hour the most splendid 
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that the celebrated White Lion can pre- 
ill be ready for you, signor," cried the host, 
shed hastily from the room, 
tranger gazed thoughtfully after him. " It 
to me that I have been very fortunate in 
here ; the good host seems to be a good 
1, and I have learned more from him in a 
of an hour than I would have done in a 
imey through Italy. I shall now be able 
with zeal and energy. But I must not 
le role I have to play. I am a merchant 
with fans, curiosities, and relics, and very 
to bring my wares to market." 
tntrance of the waiter interrupted huoa, and 
5 savory dishes invited the traveller to re- 
mself. 



CHAPTER. II. 

FREDERICK THE GREAT A3 ▲ SAINT. 

) now to business," said the traveller, when 
finished dining. *' It is high time I were on 
, if I am to leave this place to-day." He 
d to his trunk and took from it several 

and packages, some of which he put in 
kets and some, like a true merchant, he 
under his arm. Then putting on his large, 
elt hat, he turned to leave the room. In 

the mirror he looked at himself, and 
ut into a merry laugh at his appearance, 
ily," said he, " I look like a veritable shop- 
and he who takes me for any thing else, 
i of a more political turn of mind than my 
gnor Montardo, the Fruasiano,^^ 
imed and left the room to obtain the ad- 
f some merchants and a guide from his 
[n spite of remonstrances Signer Montardo 

on accompanying him. 
lerwise," said he, "some one might ad- 
)u who is not on our side, and if you were 
show him your fans, there would be a fear- 
idal ; the other party is quite as hot-headed 
re, and many a pitched battle has taken 
»etween the Teresiard and the Prumani, 
sir ; I must accompany you. We will not 
he canal, but through the small by-streets ; 
U lead us quickest to the Riva di Schiavoni, 
sn to the Rialto, which is our destination." 
;hat fartfrom the convent of San Giovanni 
I ? " asked the stranger. 
, you are still determined to offer your 
> the abbot ? " said the host, laughing. 
9, and hope to sell them." 
18 



*' Well, I wish you luck. The Rialto is not far 
from there. I will go with you until witlun the 
vicinity of the convent, but not farther." 

" And why not ? " 

" Because the door-keeper is a raging Tereaici- 
nOy and would undoubtedly close the door in your 
face, were I at your side." 

** But did you not tell me the abbot was a iViM- 
tiano ? " 

* Yes, the abbot, but the porter is not ; nor are 
many ef the monks, I am sorry to say." 

** Ah, even the monks are occupied with poli- 
tics?" 

" Signor," cried the host, pathetically, " every 
one here interests himself in politics ; and when you 
hear that our littie children are divided into Tere- 
iiani and Pnusiani, you will credit me. There 
was a slight revolution yesterday in the Riva 
Feschiera. It was occasioned by a fishwoman's 
refusing to sell my cook some beautiful trout ; she 
declared God had not created fish for the Fruasi- 
ant, which, in her opinion, was another name for 
heathen and unbeliever. My cook insisted on 
having the fish, and, as unfortunately there were 
many Frusriawi among the fishwomen, it soon 
came to hard words and still harder blows, and 
was terminated by the arrest of the prindpal dis- 
turbers." 

They were now entering the Rlra di Schiavoni, 
and the talkative Signor Montardo was continu- 
ing his merry tales when he was interrupted by 
cries and shouts of laughter and derision, and 
they were almost surrounded by a large crowd 
of excited men. 

" We are fortunately at the end of our walk," 
said Signor Montardo, " for there is the house of my 
worthy friend Gicemachi, dealer in fancy goods, 
and it is to him we are going. Let us press 
forward to see what this crowd means. I pre- 
sume my friend Gicemachi has prepared another 
surprise for the good people of Venice." 

He made a way for himself and friend with his 
broad shoulders, and soon stood in front of the 
shop around which the crowd was collected. A 
cry of astonishment escaped the stranger, and he 
pointed to the entrance of the shop. ** You see 
there," said he, " a speaking likeness of Fred- 
erick the Great" 

There hung at the firont of the store a large 
engraving in a rich golden frame. It was the 
portrait of Frussia's hero king — of Frederick the 
Great — and beneath burnt a bright lamp, its light 
sheddmg a rosy tmt over Frederick's noble coun- 
tenance. 

"Ah! I imderstand it now," whispered the 
host. " Gicemachi has done this to enrage the 
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Tfrenofii, To show his boundless reverence for the 
king, he has placed a burning lamp beneath his 
picture, an honor due only in our country to the 
saints. Let us hear what the people have to say 
of it" 

Just then a Teresiano commenced a speech, ac- 
companied by violent gesticulations, against this 
insult to the Church. **' How can you suffer this 
heretic to be represented by you as a saint? " cried 
he, in a voice of rage. ** Do you not know that 
the Pope has excommunicated the King of Prus- 
sia? Do you not know that he is an enemy to 
God, to the Church, and to our holy Catholic 
religion ? Away, then, with this lamp ! The fires 
of hell win devour him, but no holy lamp shall 
enlighten his darkmed soul." 

" He is right, he is right," cried some among 
the crowd. ** Away with the lamp 1 Break Cicer- 
nachi^s windows, for he is a Prusaiario, He 
makes a saint of a heretic I Put out the lamp I " 

"Do not venture to touch the lamp," cried 
others. **Back! back! or our fists shall close 
your eyes until neither the lamp nor the great 
Frederick is visible to you." 

" Put out the lamp, in God's name t" cried the 
infuriated Teresiani, And the cry was repeated 
by many of his party, as they pressed forward. 
But the Fmasiatiiy amongst whom were our host 
and the stranger, had already formed a wall of 
defence before the store, and were energetically 
beating back the approaching Teresiani. And 
then there occurred a tumult, such as can only 
occur among passionate Italians. Wild shouts, 
curses, and threats were heard— eyes sparkling 
with rage, doubled fists, and here and there a 
dagger or a knife was seen. 

But the noise suddenly ceased, and a deep 
stillness prevailed. No sound was heard but the 
quiet even tread of the solemn silent forms that 
stood suddenly, as if they had risen from the 
earth in their midst. No one had seen them 
come — ^no word was spoken by them, and still 
many retreated timidly, fearfully from them ; their 
presence was enough to quiet these enraged 
masses, to silence their anger. Even Signor Mon- 
tardo deserted his prominent position before the 
lamp, and was gazing anxiously at the dark forms 
passing slowly through the crowd. 

" The sbirri I " whispered he to the stranger. 
"The servants of the Council of Ten! Whom 
will they take with them ? " 

But it seemed as if these much-feared men only 
desired to cause the people to remember them only, 
to threaten — ^not to punish. They wished to remind 
the people that the law was watching over them. 
Completely hid by thdr long mantles, they passed 



with bowed heads through the crowd. Tlias 
without addressing or notidng any one, the; 
passed into one of the small by-streets lesiiing 
from the Rialto. 

As the last one disappeared, life once niorp 
animated the crowd. All breathed more freel} 
when reheved fVom their much-feared presence, 
and soon they commenced talking again of Cicer 
nachi's new saint 

" Tou see," whispered Kontardo to. the stran- 
ger, " that our government is neutral It will 
punish neither the Prutsiani nor the Termm; 
only warns us not to carry our zeal too &r, 
and reminds us that it is against the law to carry 
a dagger or a knife in the street. But now let ub 
enter the shop, and I will introduce yea to 
Cicemachi." 

He took the stranger's arm, and entered the 
shop, where a tall, slim man met hiuL His long 
black hair hung in wild disorder on both sides 
of his expressive countenance, his eyes sparkled 
with fire, and on his full red Up there was a 
proud, triumphant smile. 

"Well, Montardo," said he, "you come un- 
doubtedly to congratulate me on this victory orer 
these miserable TeresianiJ'* 

"Certainly, sir," cried Montardo, laugliiDgiy, 
" it was a most ori^nal idea." 

"Do you know why I have done it?** said 
Cicemachi; "yesterday the Terenani placed be* 
fore their restaurants the bull of Pope dement 
XI., which has just been confirmed and renewed 
by Gement XIII. It was printed on white satin, 
and enclosed in a beautiiul gilt fi^ame, and mlde^ 
neath it burnt a sacred lamp." 

"What are the contents of this buU?** nid 
Montardo. 

"I will tell you the beginning," said Goemaolii} 
"I do not recollect all. It soimded thus: *Toa 
have long known that Frederick, margrave of 
Brandenburg, m contempt for the authority of 
the Church, took to himself the name and tn- 
8ignia of king, a profane and unheard-of act among 
Christians. He has thus unwisely enough beoooM 
one of those of whom it is said in the Bib^ 
They reigned, but not through Me; they were 
princes, but I did not know them.* Do you con- 
ceive now why I placed the king's picture be* 
fore my store ? why I burnt a lamp beneath itt 
I think this glorious portrait is more deserving 
of a sacred lamp than the Pope's nonsensical 
bull." 

" You are right, signer," said the stranger, ad- 
vancing to Cicemachi and shaking hands with 
him. " Permit me to thank you in the naine of 
my great and noble king whom you have this day 
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d^ended in so original a manner from the mali- 
cious charges of his enemies. I give you my 
word of honor that the king shall hear of it 
through me ; Lknow it will rejoice him." 

** Ah, Bignor," said Montardo, laughing, " you 
forget that you are an honest merchant who does 
not concern himself about politics." 

" I can never forget I am a Prussian," said the 
traveller ; ** and how could I forget it ? " contin- 
ued he, laughing. " My whole business consists 
of Prussian wares." 

" Truly you have some very beautiful articles," 
Bsdd Montardo. ** You will be charmed with them, 
Gicemachi ; it will be another opportunity to an- 
noy the Teresiani, Look at this merchant's fans." 

The stranger opened several fans. Cicemachi's 
eyes sparkled with delight at the sight of the 
punting. " How many have you, signor ? " said 
he. 

" Twelve." 

**I take them all, and regret you have not 
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more. 

^^But Oicemachi, where has all your wisdom 
gone to? " cried Montardo. " You have not even 
asked the price ; or do you, perhaps, think the 
stranger gives them to you for nothing ? " 

''No, no ; I forgot it," said Cicemachi, gazing 
with delight at the fans which the stranger was 
si^reading out before him. ** What is their price, 
Bignor?" 

The stranger was silent for a moment, and then 
Said, in a hesitating manner : '* I paid ten francs 
for each fan in Geneva." 

** I give twice that," said Cicemachi, quickly. 

The stranger started up hastily^ blushing with 
annoyance. '' Sir," said he, " I take from no one 
a higher price than I gave." 

"Ah, signor, signor," cried Montardo, "you 
liave again forgotten that you are but a merchant. 
Ko merchant sells his goods for what he gave for 
them. Remember that." 

" I will make a good business with these fans," 
said Cicemachi "I give you twenty-four francs, 
and will ask fifty for them. The ladies of our no- 
bOity, many of whom are Prussianiy will be de- 
lighted to annoy their opponents in so elegant a 
manner. Are you content, sir ? " 

"I am satisfied," said the stranger^ j^lushing 
with embarrassment 

"Is this all you have for sale ?" 

" No, I have something else," said the stranger, 
opening another package. " As you are Fnusiano, 
these neat little coins and medals, with pretty car- 
icatures of the enemies of the king on them, will 
DO doubt please you." 

"Ah, let us see them," . cried both Italians. 



They examined ^th eagemess the medals upon 
which the enemies of Frederick were represented 
in various laughable situations and positions. 

"I take them all!" cried Cicemachi, enrap- 
tured. 

The stranger laughed. " I cannot sell you my 
whole business," said he ; "I must retain some- 
thing. I will give you one of each. You must 
accept them as a token of my esteem, and must 
not pay me for them." 

"Signor!" cried Montardo, in an imploring 
tone, " remain at my hotel as long as you please, 
and when I bring you your bill lay some of these 
coins upon it, and I shall be richly paid." 

The stranger promised ; then having received, 
with visible annoyance, the money for the fans, 
left the store with Montardo to pay his visit to 
the Convent Giovanni e Paolo. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE CLOISTER BROTHERS OF SAN GIOVANNI B PAOLO. 

The Prior of San Giovanni e Paolo had just re- 
turned from the second masd celebrated hi the 
beautiful church of his cloister, the burial-place 
of the great Titiano VicellL With his arms 
folded across his back, he walked slowly and 
thoughtfully backward and forward, then stood 
before a large table at which a monk was occupied 
in unfolding letters and maps. 

" This, your worship," said the monk, opening 
a new paper, "is an exact plan of the region 
around Mayen ; we have just received it, and the 
positions of the two armies are plainly marked 
down. If agreeable to your worship, I will read 
the bulletins aloud, and you can follow the move- 
ments of the troops upon the map." 

The prior shook his head sofUy. " No, Brother 
Anselmo, do not read again the triumphant bul- 
letins of the Austrians and Russians ; they pain 
my ears and my heart. Let us rather look at the 
map to see if the present position of the army of- 
fers any ground of hope." 

"I have marked it all out with pins," said 
Father Anselmo ; " the black pins signify the ar- 
my of the allies, the white pins the army of the 
King of Prussia." 

The prior bowed over the map, and his eye fol- 
lowed thoughtfully the lines which Father Ansel- 
mo marked out " Your pins are a sad omen," 
he said, shaking his head. " The black ones sur- 
round like a churchyard wall the white ones, 
which stand like crosses upon the solitary graves 
in the midst of Iheur black enclosures." 
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" But tbe white pins will break through the en- 
doBure," Guud Father Anselmo, confidently. " The 
great king — ^^ Father Anselmo stopped speak- 
ing ; suddenly the door opened, and the father 
guardian asked if he might enter. 

The prior blushed slightly, and stepped back 
from the table as the sharp eyes of the father 
guardian wandered around the room and fell at last 
with a sarcastic expression upon the table covered 
with maps and plans. 

" Welcome, Brother Theodore,*' said the prior, 
with a slight nod of the head. 

" I fear that I disturb your worship in your fa- 
vorite occupation," said the father guardian, point- 
ing to the maps. " Tour worship is considering 
the unfortunate condition of the heretical king 
whom God, as it appears, will soon cast down in 
the dust, and crush at the feet of the triumphant 
Church." 

" We must leave results, at all events, to God," 
said the prior, softly ; " He has so often evidently 
lent his aid to the King of Prussia, that I think 
no one can count confidently upon Frederick's de- 
struction now." 

*^The Holy Father at Rome has blessed the 
weapons of his adversaries, consequently they 
must triumph," cried Father Theodore, unctuously. 
" But pardon, your worship, I forgot my errand. A 
stranger wishes to see the prior of the cloister ; he 
has rare and beautiful relics to sell, which he will 
only show to your worship." 

" Our church is rich enough in relics," said the 
prior. 

'* Your worship does not attach any especial value 
to such things," said the father guardian with a 
derisive smile; " but I must allow myself to recall 
to you that the Holy Father in Rome has only late- 
ly addressed a circular to all the cloisters, recom- 
mending the purchase of rare relics to the awaken- 
ing and advancing of the true faith." 

" You, father guardian, must understand that 
matter best," said Brother Anselmo, sticking four 
new pins into his map. **• I think you brought back 
this circular about six months since, wheQ you re- 
turned to take the place of guardian." 

The father was in the act of giving an angry 
answer, but the prior came forward, and pointing 
to the door, said, ** Introduce the stranger with 
the relics." 

A few moments later the traveller from the 
hotel of Signer Montardo entered the prior's' 
room. He received a kindly welcome, and was 
asked to show his treasures. 

The stranger hesitated, and looked significantly 
at the two monks. ** I begged to be allowed to 
show them to your worship alone," said he. 



** These two fathers are consecrated priests, ano 
may therefore dare to look upon these holy treas 
ures," said the prior, with a scarcely perceptibU 
smile. 

** I solemnly swore to the man from whom 1 
bought these relics, tiiat I would only show 
them to the most worthy member of your order; 
he was a very pious man, and bitter necessit} 
alone forced him to sell his precious treasures ; hf 
prayed to God to grant them a worthy place, and 
never to allow them to be desecrated by unhol) 
eyes or hands. As the most holy and worthy 
brother is ever chosen to be the prior, I bwok 
to show the relics only to the prior. Tour 
worship will surely not ask me to break my 
oath ? " 

The prior made no answer ; but nodded to the 
two monks, who silently left the room. f 

" And now, sir, show your treasures," said the 
prior, as the door closed behmd them. 

" Your worship," said the stranger, rapidly, "I 
have nothing but a letter from the Abb6 Basti- 
ani, which I was to give into your own baodfl." 
He drew a letter from his bosom, which he handed 
to the prior, who received it with anxious baste 
and hid it in his robe ; then, with quick but noifl6> 
less steps he passed hastily through the room, 
and with a rapid movement dashed open the door; 
a low cry was heard, and a black figure tumbled 
back upon the floor. 

" Ah ! is that you, father guardian ? " said the 
prior, in a tone of sympathy. ** I fear that I hurt 
you." 

"Not so, your worship; I only returned to 
say to you that it is the hour for dinner, and 
the pious brothers are already assembled in the 
haU." 

"And I opened the door to call after yoo, 
father, and entreat you to take my place at the 
table. As I am in the act of looking at these 
holy relics, and touching them, I dare not soil 
my hands so soon afterward with earthly food. 
You will, therefore, kindly take my place, and I 
will not appear till the evening meaL Go, then, 
worthy brother, and may God bless you ridily*" 
He bowed and raising his right hand, made the 
sign of the cross, while the father guardiaii slowly, 
and with a frowning brow, passed through the 
room. Having reached the opposite door, he 
paused and looked back; but seeing the prior 
still standing upon the threshold of his room, and 
gazing after him, he dashed open the door and 
disappeared. 

" Now, sir," said the prior, entering and Moi 
the door carefully, " we are alone^ and I am ready • 
to listen to you." 
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7 your worship to read first the letter of 

ther, the Abb6 Bastiani." 

he has told you that I am his brother ? " 

prior, eagerly. "He trusts you then, 
fVell, I will read the letter." He opened 

it impatiently. " This is a very laconic 
pnatical letter," said he. "My brother 
e wholly to you; he assures me I can 
Dtlrely in your silence and discretion, and 
me to assist you in the attainment of 
;ct. Make known to me then, signer, in 
Y I can serve you, and what aim you have 

;, I will give your worship a proof that I 
u fully and unconditionally. I will tell 
I am, and then make known my purpose ; 
then be able to decide how far you can 
counsel and aid." 

us otep into this window*niche," said the 
we will be more secure from eavesdrop- 
ow, signer, I am ready to listen." 
ranger bowed. " First, I must pray your 
3 forgiveness, for having dared to deceive 
am no merchant, and have nothing to do 
cs ; I am a soldier ! my name is Gocceji, 
.ve the honor to be an adjutant of the 
Prussia. My royal master has intrusted 
a most important and secret mission, and I 
nissioned by your brother, the Abb6 Bas- 
ask in his name for your assistance in 
it matter." 

^hat does your mission consist ? " said the 
Imly. ' 

3aron Gocceji smiled. "It is difficult — 
ossible to tell you in a few words. Your 
must allow me a wider scope, in order to 
myself fully." 
ik on ! " said the prior. 
3, by the maps and the arrangements of 
, that your worship knows exactly the po- 
.d circumstances of my royal master, whom 
pe admires and wonders at, and whom his 
fear most when they have just defeated 
hey know that my king is never so great, 
) energetic and bold in action, as when he 
ngly at a disadvantage, and overwhelmed 
brtunes. The bold glance of the great 
ik discovers ever-new fountains of help ; 
es in himself both power and strength, 
m his enemies thmk they have caught the 
m. in their nets, his bold eye has already 
■ed the weak spot ; he tears it apart, and 
lis foes, bewildered with terror and aston- 
, fly before him. It is true, the king has 
t three battles ! The Austrians and Rus- 
sfeated him at Hochkirch, at Kiinersdorf, 



and at Mayen. But what have they gained? 
They have, in these three battles, lost inore than 
the king ; they have exhausted their resources— 
their own, and those of their allies ; but Frederick 
stands still opposed to them, full of strength and 
power. His army is enlarged; from every side, 
from every province, shouting crowds stream on- 
ward to join the colors of their king. Enthusiasm 
makes a youth of the graybeard, and changes boys 
to men. Each one of them will have his part in 
the experience and fame of the great Frederick, 
and demands this of him as a holy right. The 
king^s treasury is not exhausted ; the people, with 
joy and gladness, have offered up upon the altar 
of the fatherland, their possessions, their jewels, 
and their precious things, and submit with enthu- 
siasm to all the restrictions and self-denials which 
the war imposes upon them. They desire nothing 
but to see their king victorious ; to help him to 
this, they will give property, blood — ^yes, life itself. 
It is this warm, enthusiastic love of his people 
which makes the king so fearful to his enemies ; 
it protects him like a diamond shield, steels him 
against the balls of his adversaries, and fills his 
proud, heroic soul with assurances of triumph. 
All Europe shares this enthusiasm and these con- 
victions of ultimate success with the Prussians 
and their dear-loved king. All Europe greets the 
hero with loud hosannas, who alone defies so 
many and such mighty foes, who has oflen over- 
come them, and from whom they have not yet 
wrung one single strip of the land they have 
watered with their blood, and in whose bosom 
their fallen hosts lie buried in giant graves. This 
has won for him the sympathy of all Europe, and 
the love and admiration of even the subjects of 
his great and powerful foes. In France — ^that 
France, whose warriors suffered so shameful a de- 
feat at Rossbach, and whose government is filled 
with rage and thirsty for revenge against this he- 
roic king — even in France is Frederick admired 
and worshipped. Even in the palace of the king, 
they no longer refuse to acknowledge his worth 
and glory. But lately, the young Duke de Belle- 
isle exhorted the Marquise de Pompadour to im- 
plore King Louis to prosecute the war with ear- 
nestness and ardor, otherwise King Frederick 
might soon be expected in Paris with his army. The 
Marquise de Pompadour cried out warmly, * Good ! 
then I shall at last see a king ! ' In Germany, his 
enemies seek in vain to arouse the fanaticism of 
the people against the heretical king. Catholic 
Bavaria — ^the Palatinate — ^Main — enter murmur- 
ingly and reluctantly into this war agwnst this 
Protestant king, although they wear the beads m 
their pockets, and the scapular over their shoal- 
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den. Even if Frederick the Second is now over- 
come by his enemies, in the public opinion he is 
the conqueror, and the whole world sympathizes 
with him. But pubUc opinion is his only ally, and 
the sympathy of the people is his only source of 
revenue, outside of the subsidy from England, 
which will soon be exhausted. Frederick, there- 
fore, must look after other allies, other friends, 
who will render him assistance, in so far as not to 
unsheathe the sword against him, and to prepare 
some difficulties for his adversaries, and occupy a 
portion of their attention. Such friends the king 
hopes to find hi Italy ; and to attain this object, I 
would ask counsel and help of your worship.'' 

"And in how far is it thought that I can be 
useful in this matter ? '' said the prior, thought- 
fully. 

" Your worship has a second brother, who is 
mhiister of the King of Sardinia, and it is well 
known he is the king's especial confidant and fa- 
vorite." 

" And my noble brother, Giovanni, merits fully 
the favor of his king 1 " said the prior, heartily. 
^ He is the most faithfhl, the most exalted servant 
of his master ! " 

" In all his great and good characteristics, he 
ixisembles his brother, the Prior of San Giovanni, 
and I hope, in this also, that he is the friend of 
the King of Prussia ! " said the stranger. 

" But I fear neither the friendship of my broth- 
er Giovanni nor my own can be useful to the King 
ofPrussi.!. I am a poor and powerless monk, 
suspected and watched. My offence is, that 1 
have not, like the fanatical priests of the Church, 
wished for the destruction and death of the great 
Frederick. Hy brother is the minister of a king, 
whose land is neither rich enough in gold to pay 
subsidies, nor in men to place an army m the 
field." 

" Well, then, we must take occasion to increase 
the territory of the King of Sardinia 1 " said Baron 
CocccjL ** We must give him so large a realm, 
that he will be a dangerous neighbor to France 
and Austria. This is the plan and the intention 
of my king. Upon these points turn the propo- 
sals I will make in Turin, for the furtherance of 
which, I pray your assistance. The King of Sar- 
dinia has well-grounded claim to Milan, to Mantua, 
and to Bologna, by the treaty of Aix4a-0hapelle ; 
why not make himself King of Lombardy ? Un- 
happy Italy is like unhappy Germany — torn to 
pieces. In place of obeying one master, they 
must submit to the yoke of many. The dwellers 
in Italy, Instead of being Italians, call themselves 
Milanese, Yenetions, Sardinians, Tuscans, Ro- 
mans, Neapolitans, and I know not what All 



this weakens the national pride, and takes fiom 
the people the joyfhl oonscioasnesB of their grest> 
ness. Italy must be one in herself in order to be 
pnce more great and powerfhl. Let the Emg of 
Sardinia take possession of Upper Italy, and be 
will, with his rightfhl inheritance, and aa King of 
Lombardy, be a powerful prince— beared bjhifi 
enemies, and welcomed by his allies." 

" And do you think that Naples would look 
quietly on and witness this rapid growth of Sa^ 
dinia ? " said the prior, laughing. 

" We will give to Naples an opportunity at the 
same time to enlarge her borders. The yoimg 
King of Naples has energy; he has proved it 
When his father, Don Carios, was called by right 
of succession to the Spanish throne, he had him- 
self declared King of Naples, not regarding tbe 
right of the Duke of Parma, to whom, according to 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, the Neapolitan thiooe 
rightly belonged. King Ferdinand is already a 
usurper ! Let him go on, even as sucoessfally in 
the same path — he has taken Naples— let him 
take Tuscany and the States of the Church, and, is 
King of Lower Italy, he will be as powerful as the 
King ot Sardinia. In order that both may obtab 
possession of these lands unintennipted and imfaH 
jured, will the King of Prussia so completely oc- 
cupy the attention of Austria and Franee in 
Germany and Flanders as to make it impossible 
for them to interfere with Naples and Sa^ 
dinia ? " * 

**By Heaven! a great and bold idea; alto- 
gether in harmony with the energetic spirit of 
Frederick," cried the prior. " If the two Italian 
kings resemble the great Frederick, they rSi 
adopt this plan with enthusiasm." 

He had risen, and stepped hastily backward 
and forward, now and then murmuring a few 
disconnected words ; he then drew near the table 
and stood earnestly regarding the maps. 

Cocc^'i did not dare to interrupt him by word 
or sound ; he watched him, however, closely. At 
last, however, the inward struggle seemed to be 
over; he stood quietly before the baron, and, 
fixing his dark, earnest eyes with a thoughtifhl ex- 
pression upon him, he said, softly : *< You have 
confided to me a great and dangerous enterprise. 
If I did my duty as the unconditional subject of 
the Pope, and as a priest of the holy Church, of 
which Frederick is the bitter antagonist, I should 
arrest you here, as a dangerous negotiator and 
enemy, and above all, I should give speedy notice 
of this conspiracy, which not only threatens dem- 
ent as head of the Church, but as sovereign of the 

* Freaaa, ** History of Frederick the Gnat** 
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States of the Church. But — what would you have ? 
^-I was not bom a priest, and mj heart and 
my spirit have never been able to accommodate 
themselves fully to the discipline of my order. I 
have always remained, I fear," said he, with a 
graceful smile, "the true brother of the free- 
thinking Abb6 Bastiani ; aud it appears to me, 
it lies in our blood to love and pay homage to 
the great and intellectual King of Prussia. I will, 
therefore, listen to and follow the voice of my 
blood and of my heart, and forget a little that I 
am a priest of the only church in which salvation 
can be found. As far as it lies in my power, I 
will promote your object. I will give you letters 
to Turin, not only to my brother Giovanni, but to 
Father Tomaseo, the king's confessor. He is my 
most faithful Mend, and sympathizes fully with 
me. If you can win him and my brother 
Giovanni, you have won the king, and he will 
lend a willing ear to your proposals. Your plans 
are bold, but my brother and Father Tomaseo 
are daring, undaunted men ; the progress of Italy 
and the greatness of their king lies nearest their 
hearts. They are both influenced by my judg- 
ment, and when you hand them my letters, you 
will at least be a most welcome guest." 

He gave the baron his hand, and listened with 
a kindly smile to the enthusiastic thanks of the 
over-happy soldier, whose first diplomatic mission 
seemed to promise so favorably. 

"Be, however, always prudent and discreet, 
signer," said the prior, laughing. "Play your^ 
r^e as merchant; do not lay it aside for one 
moment while in Turin. Leave Venice as quickly as 
possible; no doubt the brother guardian, who was 
sent from Rome as a spy, who watches not only 
all my actions, but my words and thoughts, has 
remarked our long interview, and is already suspi- 
cious. As he has a Jine nose^ he may soon discover a 
part of your secret ! Do not return to the cloister. 
During the day I will send you the promised 
letters by a faithful brother. As soon as you 
receive them, be ofif I My best wishes and my 
prayers accompany you. Without doubt, you are, 
like your great king, a heretic. I cannot, there- 
fore commend you to Mary Mother, and the 
saints, but I will pray to God to watch over 
you." 

The prior stopped suddenly and listened ! Loud 
cries of wild alarm forced themselves upon his 
ear ; the sounds appeared to come from directly 
under his feet, and waxed louder and fiercer 
every moment 

"It is in the dining-room," said the prior, 
"follow me, sir, I beg you, we may need your 
help — some one is murdering my monks t " They 



hastened firom the room with flying feet; they 
passed through the long corridors and down the 
steps ; the cries and roars and . howls and curses 
became ever clearer. 

"I was not mistaken," said the prior, "this 
comes from the refectory." He rushed to the 
door and threw it hastily open, then stood, as if 
chained to the threshold, and stared with horror 
at the mad spectacle before him. 

There were no murderous strangers there play- 
ing wild havoc amongst his monks; but the 
worthy fathers themselves were making the fierce 
tumult which filled the prior with alarm. The 
saloon no longer resembled, the ascetic, peace- 
ful refectory of cloister brothers. It was changed 
into a battle-field, upon which the two hosts 
thirsting for blood stood opposed. 

The table upon which the glasses, plates, And 
dishes seemed to have been thrown together in 
wild disorder, was shoved to one side, and in the 
open space the monks stood with flashing eyes, ut- 
tering curses and imprecations ; not one of them 
remarked that the prior and Cocceji stood at the 
door, astonished spectators of this unheard-of 
combat. 

" Silence I" said the father guardian, making fran- 
tic gesticulations toward the monks who stood op- 
posed to him and his adherents—" silaice ! no one 
shall dare within these sacred walls to speak of 
the Prussian heretical king in any other way than 
with imprecations. Whoever wishes success to 
his arms is an apostate, a traitor, and heretic. God 
has raised the sword of His wrath agidnst him, and 
He will crush him utterly; He has blessed the 
weapons of his adversaries as Clement has also 
done. Long live Maria Theresa, her apostoh'c 
majesty I " 

The monks by his side roared out, " Long live 
Maria Theresa, her apostolic majesty I " 

" She will not be victorious ovw Fred«ick of 
Prussia," cried Father Anselmo, the leader of the 
opposite party. " The Pope has blessed the arms 
of Daun, but God himself has blessed the weapons 
of Frederick. Long live fhe King of Prussia! 
Long live the great Frederick I " 

"Long live the great Frederick I" cried the 
monks by the side of Father Anselmo. 

The party of the father guardian rushed upon 
them with doubled fists ; the adversaries folloiwed 
their example. " Long live Theresa I " cried the 
one. " Long live Frederick ! " cried the other — 
and the blows and kicks fell thickly ri^t and left, 
with the most lavish prodigality. 

It was in vain that the prior advanced among 
them and commanded peace— no one r^arded 
him. In their wild and indiscriminate rage they 
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pressed bun and shoved him from side to ude, and 
In the heat of the battle several powerful blows 
fell upon bis breast ; so the poor prior took refuge 
again at the door near Cocccji, who was laughing 
merrily at the wild disorder. 

The cries of " Long live Theresa I " ** Long live 
Frederick t '' were mingling lustily in the bloody 
strife. 

The father guardian was enraged beyond bear- 
ing) and his flashing eye looked around for some 
sharp weapon with which to demolish Father An- 
sehno, who bad just exclaimed, ** Long live Fred- 
erick, the victor of Leuthen and Zomdorf I '' He 
seized a large tin cup, which was near him upon 
the table, and with a fierce curse he dashed it in 
the face of Father Ansclmo, and the blood burst 
from his nose. This was the signal for a new or. 
der of attack. Both parties rushed to the table 
to arm themselves ; the cups whizzed through the 
air and wounded severely the heads against which 
they were well aimed. Here and there might be 
heard whimperings and piteous complaints, mixed 
with curses and franUc battle^ries — ** Long live 
Theresa I " ** Long live Frederick I " Some of the 
warriors crept from the contest into the corners 
to wipe the blood from their wounds and return 
with renewed courage to the contest A few 
cowards had crept under the table to escape the 
cups and kicks which were Ming m every direc- 
tion. 

Father Anselmo remarked them, and with loud, 
derisive laughter he pointed them out. 

" The Teresiani live under the table, no Prus- 
siano has crept there. All the Teresiani would 
gladly hide as they have often done before." 

The Prwsiani accompanied these words of their 
leader with joyous shouts. 

The father guardian trembled with rage; he 
seized a large dish from the table and dashed it 
at Anselmo, who dodged in time, and then with a 
powerful arm returned the compliment. It was a 
jvell-directed javelin. The tin dish struck the 
father guardian exactly in the back — ^he lost his 
balance, and fell to the earth. The Fnusiani 
greeted this heroic deed of their chief with shouts 
of triumph. 

*' So shall all the Teresiani perish ! '* 

The battle waxed hotter and fiercer, the air was 
Uiick with missiles. 

" They will murder each other I " cried the prior, 
tuniing to the Baron Cocccji. 

'* Not so, your worship ; there will only be a 
few blue swellings and bleeding noses — ^nothing 
more,'' said Cocceji, laughing. 

*' Ah, you laugh young man ; you laugh at this 
sad spectacle I " 



** Forgive me, your worship ; but 1 swear to 
you, I have never seen warriors more eager in the 
fray, and I have never been more curious to wit 
ness the result of any battle.** 

'* But you shall not witness it,'* said the prior, 
resolutely. ** You shall no longer be a spectator 
of the unworthy and shameful conduct of mj 
monks. I pray you to withdraw instantly; in i 
few hours I will send you the letters, and if yon 
believe that I have rendered you the least Benrioe, 
I ask in return that you will tell no one what yoa 
have seen." 

" I promise, your worship," said Gocc^i, with 
forced gravity. ** If the people without shall ask 
me what all this tumult means, I will say that tfa« 
pious fathers in the cloister are sinj^ thor 
* fforaa: " * 

Baron Cocc^i bowed to the prior, and returned 
with gay and hopeful thoughts to the hotel of tiie 
" White Lion." 

A few hours later, a monk appeared and desired 
to speak with the stranger about the holy relics. 

Cocceji recognized in him the worthy Fatbei 
Anselmo, the victor over the father guardia n . 

*^ Will you do me a great pleasure, worthy &• 
ther? " said he. ** Tdl me which party remained 
in possession of the field after your great battle." 

An expression of triumphant joy flashed in 
Father Anselmo's eyes. 

" The Fru88iam were victorious, and I tlunk 
the Teresiani will never dare to recommence the 
strife ; four of their monks lie in th^ cells with 
broken noses, and it will be some weeks before 
the father guardian will be capable of perforndng 
his duties as spy; he is sore and stiff, and hii 
mouth is poorer by a few teeth. May all the ene- 
mies of the great Frederick share his fate t May 
God bless the King of Prussia and be gracious to 
his friends ! " 

He greeted the baron with the sign of the cross, 
and withdrew. 

The baron remembered the warning of the prior, 
and hastened quietly from Venice. Already the 
next morning he was on the highway to Turin.^ 

* Baron Oooo^i did not keep his word, as thia whole 
Boene la historic. 

t This diplomatic mission foiled, becanae of the fldnt 
heart d the King of Sardinia. He rejected the bold prop- 
oaitiona of Frederick entirely, and aaid, in Jaatifleatioii of 
himaeU^ that aince the alliance between the powers of 
Tnnoe and Aaatria, he had hla head between a pair of 
tonga, which were ever threatening to doae ai)^ enak 
him. 

Baron Cocceji waa not more fortonate In Naplea, and 
after many vain efforta he waa forced to retnra hoant, 
having aocompliahed nothing.— Dnten*a ** Memoirs of a 
Traveller." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE RETURN FROM THE ARMT. 

was a sunny, summer day— one of those 
which incline the heart to prayer, and bnng 
of happiness to the eyes. There are no such 
in cities ; if we would enjoy them we must 
ito the country — we must seek them in peace- 
alleys, in fragrant forests, where the silence 
broken, except by the fluttering leaves and 
singing of birds. We must understand the 
lent silence of Nature in order to enjoy the 
Sabbath quiet of a sunmtier day ; and we must 
ble to hear the language which the flowers 
he forth, to understand the sighing of the 
, and the rustling of the trees, 
iry few can do this, but few would care for it. 
bas not opened the eyes of the hearts of many 
I to this extent ; these things are hidden by a 
veil from tlfe many; they cannot see the 
inly beauty of Nature — ^they do not under- 
l the fairy tale which she is ever telling. This 
intle, idyllic, fairy lore, unsought by the 
ed. It whispers of roses, of dancing elves, 
ieping clouds, of dreaming violets, 
.ppy are those who listen to these fables, who 
lot called by the necessities of life to hear 
oar of cannon — ^to find all these sweet and 
songs overpowered by the noise of war, the 
ITS of bloodshed 1 

ir, destructive war, still held a lighted torch 
unhappy Germany ; cities and villages were 
ins— even the peace of Nature was destroyed, 
ralleys, usually so quiet, now often resounded 
the roar of cannon. The fields remained 
itivated, the meadows uncared for ; there were 
rong hands to work. The men and youths 
gone, only the old grayheads and the wo- 
were in the villages, and the work advanced 
lowly under their trembling hands. Unhap- 
3 and want, care and sorrow were in the 

en in the once peaceful and happy village of 
en on the Rhine, misery had made itself felt 
and anguish dwelt with the bereaved moth- 
dth the forsaken brides, and the weak old 
, with the useless cripples, who had returned 
the war, and who spent their time in relating 
langers through which they had passed, in 
g of the sons, the brothers, the husbands, 
the fathers of those who listened to their 
—those dear ones who were, perhaps, now 
(bed upon the battle-field, 
t on this bright day no one iu the vil- 
gave a thought to the beauties of Nature, 



for a new misfortune weighed heavily upon the 
hearts of the unhappy inhabitants. They were na 
longer the subjects of the hero-king, who was so 
worshipped by all ; under whose colors their fathem 
and sons still fought The French army, led by 
the Duke de Broglie and the Count de St. Ger- 
man, had taken possession of all that part of the 
country, and held it m the name of thdr king. It 
was declared a French province, and the inhabi- 
tants, helpless and forsaken, were compelled to 
acknowledge the French as their masters, and to 
meet the taxes which were imposed upon them. 

It was a most bitter necessity, and no one felt it 
more deeply than the old shepherd Buschman, 
the father of Charles Henry. He sat, as we first 
saw him, on the slope of the field where his flock 
was grazing, guarded and kept in order by the 
faithful Phylax. His eye was not clear and bright 
as then, but troubled and sorrowful, and his counte- 
nance bore an expression of the deepest griefl He 
had no one to whom he could pour forth his sor- 
rows—no one to comfort him — ^he was quite alone. 
Even his youngest son, Charles Henry, the real 
Charles Henry, had been compelled to leave hiuL 
The recruiting officers of the king had come a 
short time before the French troops had taken 
possession of the province, and had conscripted 
the few strong men who were still left in the vil- 
la^ of Briinen. 

But this time the men of Briinen had not 
answered joyfully to the demand. Even old 
Buschman had wished to keep his son Charles 
Henry with him. Had he not sent six sons to 
the field of battle, and had they not all died as he- 
roes? Charles Henry was his last treasure, his 
one remaining child ; his grief-torn heart clung to 
him with the deepest devotion. To be parted from 
him seemed more bitter than death itself. When 
the recruiting officer came into the hut of Busch- 
man and smnmoned Charles Henry to foUow him 
as a soldier, the eyes of the old man filled with 
tears, and he laid his hands upon the arm of his 
son as if he feared to see him instantly torn from 
his sight 

'* Captain," he said, with a trembling voice, " * 
have sent the king six sons already ; they have aL 
died in his service. Tell me truly, is the king in 
great need ? If so, take me as well as my son — 
if not, leave me my son," 

The officer smiled, and extended his hand to the 
old man. " Keep your son," he said. ** If you 
have lost six sons in the war, it is right that you 
should keep the seventh." 

Buschman uttered a cry of joy, and would have 
embraced his son, but Charles Henry pushed him 
gently back, and his father read in his counte* 
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nanoe a detennmation and energy that he had 
rarely seen there. 

^ No, father," he said, '* let me go— let me be a 
soldier as my brothers were. I should have gone 
four years ago, when I was prevented, and Anna 
Sophia — Ah, let me be a soldier, father," he 
said, interrupting himself. " All the young men 
of the village are going, and I am ashamed to re- 
main at home." 

The old mail bent his head sadly. ** Gk> then, 
my son," he said; "God's blessing rest upon 
you I " 

Thus Charles Henry went ; not fVom a feeling 
of enthusiasm for the life of a soldier — not from 
love to his king — ^but merely because he was 
ashamed to remiun at home. 

He had now been absent several months, and 
his &ther had not heard from him. But the news 
of the lately lost battle had reached the village, 
and it was siud that the Prince Royal of Bruns- 
wick, in whose corps Charles Henry was, had been 
defeated. The old shepherd remembered this as 
he sat in the meadow this bright summer morn- 
ing. His thoughts were with his distant son, and 
when he raised his eyes to heaven it was not to 
admire its dazzling blue, or its immeasurable 
depth, but to pray to the Almighty to spare his 
son. The peaceful tranquillity of Nature alarmed 
the old man — she speaks alone to those who have 
an ear attuned to her voice — she says nothing to 
those who listen with a divided heart. Buschman 
could endure it no longer ; he arose and started to- 
ward the village. He longed to see ^ome human 
being — to encounter some look of love — ^to receive 
sympathy from some one who understood his 
grief^ who suffered as he did, and who did not 
wear the eternal smile that Nature wore. 

He went to the village, therefore, and lefb the 
care of his flock to Fhylax. It comforted his 
heart as he passed through the principal street of 
Briinen and received kind greetings from every 
hut he passed. He felt consoled and almost hap- 
py when here and there the peasants hurried tow- 
ard him as he passed their huts, and begged him 
to come in and join them at their simple mid-day 
meal, and were quite hurt when he refused 
because his own dinner was prepared for him at 
home. These men loved him — ^they pitied his 
loneliness — they told him of their own cares, 
thdr own fears — and as be endeavored to console 
and encourage them, he felt his strength increase 
-—he was more hopeful, more able to bear what- 
ever God might send. 

"We must be united in love," said Buschman ; 
"we will help each other to bear the sorrows that 
may come upon us. To-morrow is Sunday; in 



the morning we will go to the house of God, and 
after we have whispered to Him the prayers whicfa 
He alone must hear, we will assemble together 
under the linden-tree in the square and talk of 
the old times and those who have left us. Doyoa 
not remember that it was under the lmden4re« 
we heard of the first victory that our king gained 
in this fearful war ? It was there that Anna So* 
phia Detzloff read the news to us, and we rgoieed 
over the battle of Losovitz. . And I also rgoioed 
and thanked God, although the victory had cost 
me the lives of two of my sons. But they pe^ 
ished as heroes. I could glory in such a death ; 
and Anna Sophia read thdr pnuses from the pa* 
per. Ah, if Anna lived, I would at least have a 
daughter." 

He could speak no more, emotion arrested the i 
words on his lips ; he bowed to his friends and 
passed on to his lonely hut. His little table was 
spread, and the young ^1 who served him, and who 
slept in his hut at night, was just placing a dish 
of steaming potatoes before his plate. The old 
man sat down to his sofitary meal ; he ate only to 
sustain his body ; his thoughts were far away— he 
took no pleasure in his food. In the middle of 
his meal he started up ; a shadow bad fklloi acroea 
the window, and two loving, well-known eyea bad 
seemed to look in on him. Buschman, as if pa^ 
alyzed with delight, let fall his spoon and looked 
toward the door. Tes, the bolt moved, the door 
opened, and there stood the taU figure of a Fnia^ 
sian soldier. 

The old man uttered a cry and extended hia 
arms. " Oh, my son, my beloved son, do I mdeed 
see you once more ? " 

" Yes, father, I am here ; and God willing, we 
will never agf^ be parted." And Charles Henry 
hastened to the outstretched arms of his fathet, 
and kissing him tenderly, pressed him to his 
heart. 

" The thought of you, dear father, has led me 
here," he said ; " but for you I would not have re- 
turned to Briinen ; I should have wandered forth 
into the world — ^the world which is so much greater 
and more beautiful than I ever dreamed. But 
your dear old eyes were before me ; I heard your 
loved voice, which called to me, and I returned to 
you." 

" God be praised ! " said his father, folding his 
hands, and raising his eyes gratefully toward 
heaven. " Oh how kind and merciful is God, to 
give me back my last, my only son, the 8iq>port 
of my old age, the deHght of my eyes 1 You n^ 
not leave me again. This is not merely a leave 
of absence ; you have obtained your release, th^ 
war is ended, the king has declared peaoe." 
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The eyes of the old man were dimmed with 
tears ; he did not perceive how Charles Henry 
trembled, and that a deep flush mounted to his 
brow. 

"No, father," he said, with downcast eyes, "I 
will never leave you again. We have all returned 
home. It will be bright and gay once more in 
the village, and the work will go forward, for 
there is a great di£ference between a dozen old 
men and as many young ones. It was most need- 
ful for us to return. The com is ripe, and should 
have been already gathered. We must go to work. 
To-morrow shall be a happy day for the village ; 
the whole neighborhood shall perceive that the 
twelve young men of Brunen have returned. We 
met a violinist on the way, and we engaged him 
for to^norrow. He must play for us under the 
linden-tree, and our fathers and mothers, and sis- 
ters and sweethearts must join us, and we will 
dance and sing and make merry." 

'* What a coincidence!" said the old shepherd, 
with a bright smile. *' We had already decided 
that we would meet together to-morrow under the 
linden. We wished to sit there and mourn to- 
gether over our lost sons. To sing and dance is 
mnch better, and perhaps the old grayheads will 
ioin you;" 

** You must dance with me, father," said Cha<^.ss 
Henry, laughing. " I will take no refusa^.* 

'* I will, my son, I will ; joy has made me young 
kgain, and if Fhylax, the old graybeard, does not 
mind, and will allow me, I will dance with you ; 
but you know he is always jealous of you. I am 
sure the whole village will envy you your gay 
young partner. But now, my son," he continued, 
gravely, " tell me of our king, and how is it that 
he has declared peace so suddenly, and whether 
he has been victorious or the reverse." 

" I know nothing of the king," said Charles 
Henry ; ** I was not near him, but in the division 
of the Duke of Brunswick." 

" I know that, my son ; but the duke would 
not proclaim peace without the knowledge and 
QOnsent pf the king." 

Ji " Ohy father, they will compel the king to make 
l^pace," cried Charles Henry. "And as for the 
Duke of Brunswick, he has given up the attack 
against Wesel and has withdrawn to Westphalia, 
and the French are m possession of the entire 
lowlands, which, it is to be hoped, they will re- 
tain." 

" Ton hope that ? " asked his father, with as- 
tonishment. 

" Well, yes, father. The French king is now, 
and perhaps will always be, the lord of Cleve ; 
and, as his subjects, we must wish him success. 



and hope that he will always conquer the King of 
Prussia." 

** What do you say, my son ? " asked the old 
man, with a bewildered expression. " I fear you 
are right The French are our masters now, and, 
as our king has declared peace with France, we 
have the unhappiness of being French subjects. 
May God protect us from such a fate 1 It would 
be fearful if we dared not call the great hero-king 
our king, and, if we should live to see the day 
when our sons should be compelled, as French 
soldiers, to go to battle against their king. Only 
think, Charles Henry, you would not be ajUowed 
to wear your fine Prussian uniform on Sundays, 
and it is so becoming to you, and is as good as 
newv But how is it, my son, that they have left 
you the uniform ? They are usually taken from 
the released soldiers and put amongst the army 
stores." 

" We all came home m our Prussian uniforms," 
said Charles Henry, "but of course we will lay 
them aside to-day." 

"Whyto-dayT" 

" Because we are French subjects, and therefore 
it is not proper for us to wear the uniform of the 
enemy, the King of Prussia. That is also the 
reason why we have returned home. When we 
learned that Geve had fallen into the possession 
of the French, we knew that we were no longer 
the subjects of the King of Prussia, and we dared 
not fight under his flag against the French, whose 
subjects we had become. We considered that, 
and we thought how much it would injure you all 
here in Brunen if it were known that your sons 
were in the army of the Prussian king. Princi- 
pally on that account we determined to return 
home, and we left our regiment yesterday morn- 
ing, which was on the point of marching off to 
Minden, and we walked the entire day and half 
the night. We slept a few hours m a forest, and 
at the break of day we recommenced our journey. 
And now, father, that I have seen you, and you 
know every thing, I will go to my room and take 
ofif this uniform, and become a peasant once more." 
He sought to leave the room hastily, for the 
amazed, horror^truck expression of his father was 
most disagreeable to him. 

But Buschman placed his hand so heavily upon 
his son's arm that he was compelled to remain. 
" Say it is a jest, Charles," he cried, in an exdted 
voice. " It is not possible for my son, the broth- 
er of my six hero-boys, to speak thus! It is 
merely a jest, Charles. You wished to joke with 
your old father. It is not true that you have de- 
serted the flag of our king ; put an end to this 
cruel jest, Charles Henry, and show me your leave 
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of absence, which every honest soldier obtains 
before leaving his regiment Do you hear, Charles 
Henry ? Show it to me quiclcly." He extended 
his trembling hand toward bis son, while with 
the other he still held his arm in a powerful grasp. 

"Father," said Charles Henry, fiercely, "I have 
no such paper. It is as I told you ; we have left 
the Prussian army because we are no longer the 
subjects of the King of Prussia, and it is not 
necessary for us to remain in the service. We 
wish to become peasants once more." 

"You lie! you lie!" cried his father. "You 
are no deserter — it is impossible that my son 
should be a deserter." 

"No, father, I am no deserter,** returned his 
son, defiantly, as he freed his arm from the old 
man*6 grasp. "I am no deserter — I have only 
done my duty as a subject of the French king. I 
have left the flag of the enemy, and I am here 
ready and willing to obey my new master as a true 
subject. That is all I have to say, father, and I 
believe when you consider, you will see that I was 
right, and that you will be pleased for me to take 
off the Prussian uniform and remcdn with you." 
He didf tfoi wait for his father^s answer, but left 
the room hastily, as if he feared to be again de- 
tained. 

The old man arose to follow him, but his feet 
refused their accustomed office; with a deep 
groan, he sank upon his chair, and as the scald- 
ing tears streamed from his eyes, he murmured : 
"Oh, my God I my son is a deserter ! Why did 
you permit me to live to see this shame ? Why 
did you not close my eyes that they might not 
meet this disgrace ? ** 



CHAPTER V. 

THB BRAVE FATHERS AND THE OOWARDLT SONS. 

The clear bell of the village church was sound- 
ing for mass, calling the pious inhabitants of 
Briinen to worship in the temple of God. All the 
hut-doors were opening, and men and women in 
Sunday attire wending their way in solemn still- 
ness to church. They were followed by their chil- 
dren — ^the maidens with downcast, modest eyes, 
the boys with bright and joyous faces, proud of 
the thought that they were old enough to go to 
church. 

From the distant farm came the servants, two 
and two, up the broad chestnut alley, greeting 
here and there the church-goers, and walking on 
with them, chatting softly. They all remained 



standing a short tfane under the great linden, waifc* 
ing until the bell ceased, until the church-doof 
was opened and the minister appeared with tb« 
sacristan and the four choir-boys. Not until theo 
were they allowed to enter the church. 

A bright-looking crowd was assembled tmdor 
the linden; it seemed as if all the inhabitants of 
the village were there. All felt the necessity of 
visiting God's house to-day to thank Him for Hie 
safe return of their sons, brothenr, and loren. 
The twelve boys who had returned were underlie 
linden m thdr handsomest Sunday attire. Bnt 
why did they stand alone ? Why was sudi a wide 
space left between them and the other villagers? 
Why did the men avoid looking at them? Whj 
did the maidens step timidly back and remun «• 
lent when they approached and tried to speak vitb 
them ? Why were they all whispering together, 
pointing at the boys and turning tiieir backs upon 
them when they drew near ? 

"Leave them alone,** whispered one of the boys 
to the otBers; " they will be more friendly this 
afternoon when the music is playing and the wine 
and cake is handed.** 

" There is my father, and I must go and meet 
him,*' said Charles Henry, as he hastened toward 
the old man who was approaching the square. 

All drew back from Charles Henry, and as be 
stood opposite his father, like actors upon the 
stage they found themselves alone amongst the 
spectators, who were gazing at them with breath- 
less expectation. 

"Good-morning, father,** said Charies Henry, 
with forced gayety, as he offered his hand to his 
father. "You slept so late to-day, and went to 
bed so early yesterday, that I have not been able 
to speak to you since our first greeting. So I bid 
you good-morrow now.** 

The old man looked quietly at him, but he cGd 
not take the proffered hand, and tried to pass 
him. 

"Father,** continued Charles Henry, "you must 
be tired; our hut lies at the other end of the vil- 
lage, and that is a long walk for your old legs. 
Rest yourself on me, father, and allow your son 
to lead you to churoh.** He stretched forth hit 
hand to take the old man*s arm, but Busohman 
pushed it back, and passed hun, without looking, 
without even speaking to him. 

Charles Henry sprang after him. '* Father,** 
he cried, " do you not hear me ? Can you—** 

The old man did not really appear to hear him, 
for he walked toward the village justice with a 
quiet, unmoved face, as the latter advanced to 
meet him. 

" Friend,** sdd Buschman, in a loud, firm voioe^ 
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*I am fatigued with my walk ; will you lend me 
your arm?" 
He leaned heavily upon the offered ann, and 

walked quickly onward. All heard these words, 

bat only the justice saw the tears which rolled 

down his pole, sunken cheeks. 
" You were very harsh, father," murmured the 

justice, as they walked on. 

" Were you more forgiving ? " said the old man, 
with a trembling voice. "Was not your son 
amongst the twelve, and did you speak to him, or 
look at him?" 

"He did not pass the night in my house; I 
drove him away I " said the justice, gloomily. 

"Oh, oh!" sighed the old man; "how bitter 
ia our grief! We love our children most when 
Xiiey give us most sorrow; but it must be so, 
&iend, we cannot act otherwise. Let us enter the 
church, and pray God to give us strength to do 
what is right." 

Supported by the justice, he entered the church- 
yard, while from the other side the minister, fol- 
lowed by the sacristan and the choir-boys, was 
just appearing. 

" See," murmured the justice, " our good old 
nunister has not come to-day to preach to us, but 
has sent his assistant. There is certainly some 
disagreeable order of the archbishop to read to 
us, ^d our pastor is not willing to read it ; he is 
a good Prussian, and loves the great king." 

The young minister advanced smilingly to meet 
the two old men. 

"Well," said he, with sanctimonious friendli- 
ness, as he offered both of them a hand, " allow 
mQ to congratulate you." 

"For what ? " asked both of them, astonished. 

"For the happiness of yesterday. Can there 
be a greater joy for fathers than to receive their 
sons safe and sound from the tumult of battle ? 
Your sons have returned home, faithfully fulfilling 
their duty to their new master, his Catholic ma- 
jesty of France. They abandoned the flag of the 
heretic king, laid aside his uniform, and are again 
simple peasants, ready to assist their fathers in 
the field. Come, my young friends, that I may 
give you the blessing of the Church, for so reso- 
lutely fVilfilling your duty." 

He held out his hand to the young men, who were 
just entering the churchyard. They obeyed his 
call the more readily, as it was the first welcome 
they had received — the first kind word they had 
heard since their return. As they approached the 
nunister, the other men drew back, and entered 
the church hastily, followed by their wives and 
ehildren.' 

"You will see, father," murmured the justice. 



as they seated themselves together in the pew, 
"that there is an order to-day. Whenever the 
assistant is so delighted and friendly, there ip 
something wrong. They are certainly medita 
ting* some viUanous trick against Frederick, and 
therefore our good pastor is not here." 

The justice had prophesied aright. When the 
services were over, and the congregation about to 
leave the church, the assistant again mounted the 
pulpit, and desired them to remain for a while, and 
hear what he had to communicate, in the name 
of the archbishop. Sir Clement Augustus of Ba- 
varia. 

" His eminence, the most honorable archbishop, 
sends his dear and faithful children the holy bless- 
ing and salutation of the Church. These are his 
words: *We, Clement Augustus, archbishop of 
Bavaria, entreat and command our children in 
Christ to be faithful to their new government and 
their new king, Louis XY. of France, whose apos- 
tolic majesty has taken the sword of the Lord into 
his blessed hand, to fight the enemies of the 
Church, and to chastise and punish the rebellious 
heretic prince who has arbitrarily named himself 
King of Prussia. God^s anger is against him, and 
He will crush and destroy the presumptuous mock- 
ers of the Lord. Woe imto them who will not 
listen to God^s voice, who in their mad blindness 
cling to this heretic ! Woe unto you if, in the de- 
lusion of your hearts,* you still offer him love and 
faith ! You are released from all duty to him as 
subjects, and you now have the blessing of the 
Church. I, as your shepherd, made so by the 
holy Pope of Rome, command you, therefore, to 
be faithful to your new master — ^pray that God 
may bless his arms, and grant him victory over 
his ungodly enemy. My anger and dire punish- 
ment shall reach any one who refuses to obey this 
command. He who dares to stand by the heretic 
king, is himself a heretic, and a rebellious subject 
of the Church. Be on your guard ; heavy pun- 
ishment shall meet those who dare to rejoice over 
the fame of the so-called great Frederick. Such 
rejoicing will be regarded as blasphemy against 
the holy Mother Church. To conclude, we re- 
main your loving father, and send our dear chil- 
dren in Christ our most gracious love and greet- 
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The men listened to the message of the fanatic 
archbishop with gloomy faces and downcast eyes ; 
but the twelve boys, who at first stood alone in 
the aisle, not daring to seat themselves with the 
others, now gazed boldly and triumphantly jaround, 
seeming to ask if the villagers did not now ac- 
knowledge that they had acted wisely in re- 
tummg. 
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With renewed ooarage, and somewhat proadlj, 
they were the firat to leave the church, and placed 
themselves in two rows at the door. While the 
congregation was passmg by thej invited their 
dear friends and relations to meet them that after* 
noon under the great linden, where thej would 
hold a little festival to celebrate their safe re- 
turn. 

** We shall come,'* said the men, with earnest, 
solemn voices. **We will be there,** said the 
mothers, gazing with tearful eyes at the tri- 
umphant faces of their sons. The young maidens 
whom the boys invited to dance, passed them in 
silence. 

Old Buschman, alone, did not answer his son*s 
invitation, nor did he follow the rest to the vil- 
lage, but turned to the side of the churchyard 
where his wife was buried. He seated himself 
upon her grave, and murmured a few words with 
trembling lips, raising his face toward heaven. 
A sob escaped him every now and then, and the 
tears rolled slowly from his eyes. From time 
to time he wrung his hands, as if bewailing his 
sorrow to God and beseeching His mercy, then 
brushed away his tears — angry with himself for 
being so moved. 

He sat there a long, long time, struggling with 
his grief — alone with God and his shame. Ap- 
proaching steps aroused him; ho looked up. 
The village justice stood before him, and gazed at 
him with a melancholy smile. 

'* I knew I would find you here, Father Busch- 
man, and I came for you. The time is come ; we 
are aU assembled on the square awaiting you.** 

''I come!** said the old man, as he stood up 
resolutely, giving a last loving farewell glance at 
his wife*s grave. 

The old man no longer needed his friend's arm 
to support him, his steps were firm; his form 
manly and erect, his venerable countenance glowed 
with energy. 

By the side of the village justice he walked to 
the square, under the great linden. There every 
thing looked bright and gay. The boys had taken 
advantage of the dinner hour to make worthy 
preparations for their festival They had brought 
fresh evergreens from the woods, and had nuide 
wreaths and festooned them from tree to tree 
around the square. The ground was covered 
prettily with flowers and leaves, and the bench 
under the tree was decorated with a wreath of 
field-flowers. 

^ On one side of the square stood several tables 
covered with bottles of wine and beer and cake 
and bread ; not far from the tables was a throne 
adorned with flowers, where sat the fiddler, gazing 



proudly around him, Hke a king who knows he j 
the crowning point of the feast. 

It certainly had been a long time since the 
merry sound of the fiddle had been heard in the 
village of Brilnen. The throne was surnmnded 
by little boys and girls listening with wonderiog 
delight at the gay music. But the grown girli 
stood a&r oiT and did not look even once at the 
enticing fiddler, but hid themselves timidly beUnd 
the mothers, who were standing with stem fiiees 
gazing at the groups of men waiting anxioaalj on 
the other side of the square. 

The stillness and universal silence began at last 
to make the boys uneasy. They had triedin Tih ^ 
to engage the men in conversation. They received 
no answer to thdr questions, and when thej 
turned to the women and the maidens, they ilso 
remained dumb. The returned soldiers then 
went to the other side of the square to talk 
to the fiddler and the children; but when thejr 
began to fondle and play with the little onei, 
they were called by their fathers and mothers and 
bade to remain at their side. 

The boys gazed questioningly at one another. 

*' I am curious to know what this means; are 
we to remain standhig here all night?** moV 
tered one of them. 

** It appears to me that they are waiting fiv 
some one,** murmured another. ^ 

" They are expecting my father,'* said Cbaiies 
Henry ; " and see, there he comes from the church- 
yard. The jusUce went for him.** 

When the old man arrived at the square the 
men advanced to meet him, conducted him 
gravely to the bench under the great linden, fOid 
assisted him to stand upon it. There he towered 
above them, and his pale, venerable face, his flit 
ver hairs were visible to all Every eye was di- 
rected to him, and breathless silence ensued. The 
old man raised his arm and pointed toward the 
side where the twelve boys stood. 

** Come to me, Charles Henry Buschman,** he 
said, solemnly ; and as his son advanced n^dly 
to him, he contmued : ** I ask you in the name of 
God, if what you told me yesterday is truet Have 
you secretly left the fiag of your king, our BGve^ 
eign — the great King Frederick of Pruaala? Is 
it true that you have forsaken your regiment And 
the fiag to which you swore to be fiaithfhi ? ** 

" It is true,*' said Charles Henry, with aasnmed 
daring, ** but we were not only justified in doing 
so— our duty compelled us. We are no longer 
Prussian subjects, but subjects of the King of 
France. Ton all heard to-day what the minister 
read to us in church— how the archbishop eooi' 
manded us to be faithful to our new B<»fereign. 
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We could no longer wear the Prussian uniform or 
be Prussian soldiers, therefore we returned to our 
village." 

"You returned as dishonored, faithless sol- 
diers I " cried the old man, looking angrily at his 
son — ^** you returned covered with shame—- miser- 
able deserters — ^to the disgrace of your fathers, 
mothers, your brothers, sisters, sweethearts, and 
your friends. You have deserted the flag of 
your rightful king, to whom you swore the oath 
of allegiance — an oath which God received, and 
which no man can annul. Men of Briinen ! shall 
we stand this shame that our sons bring upon 
OS ? Shall the world point their fingers at us and 
say : ' These are the fathers of soldiers who de- 
serted their regunent, and were false to their 
long?'" 

" No ! " cried they all, as with one voice — " no, 
we will not stand this — ^we will have no deserters 
as sons I " 

The old man bowed his head in silence ; then 
turned slowly to the side where the women stood. 

"Women and maidens of Briinen! Will you 
allow your sons and brothers who are covered 
with shame, to stay amongst you ? Will you re- 
cdve the deserters in your houses and at your ta- 
bles ? Will you open your arms to them and call 
them sons and brothers ? " 

" No, no ! '* cried the women and maidens, si- 
multaneously; " we wiil not receive them in our 
houses, or at our tables. We will have no de- 
serters for sons or brothers I " 

The old man stood erect, and, as if inspired 
with a mighty enthusiasm, raised his arm toward 
heaven, and his countenance beamed with holy 
light. 

" They must return to their flag,*' he cried, in a 
commanding voice. " With your blood you must 
wash the shame from your brows, and from ours. 
If God preserves your lives, and you redeem your 
honor as brave soldiers of the King of Prussia, 
then and then only we will receive you as our 
sons and welcome you to our arms." 

" So shall it be I " cried the men and the women, 
and the maidens murmured their acquiescence. 

The old man stepped from the bench and walked 
forward slowly to the other side of the square 
where the twelve young men were standing gazing 
at him with terrified faces, 

"Return!" cried the old man, stretching his 
ana toward them — " return to the flag of your 
king ; we want no deserters amodgst us ; away 
with you!" 

"Away with you!" cried the men ^" away 
firom our village I " 

The children, influenced by their parents, cried 



out with shrill voices : " Away from our village— 
away ! " 

The youths were it first stunned, and gazed 
with staring eyes at the crowd of angry faces and 
flashing eyes which menaced them, then seized 
with terror, they fled. 

" Away with you I away with the deserters ! " 
was thundered after them. " Away with you ! " 
cried their mothers, fathers, brothers, sisters, and 
friends. 

This fearful cry sounded to them Hke the peal 
of the ?ast judgment. With trembling knees, 
and faces pale as death, they rushed down the 
principal sti'eet of the village. The crowd started 
after them, and like the howling of a storm, 
shouted behmd them : " Away with you ! — away 
with the deserters ! " 

On they ran, as if pursued by furies, farther, 
farther down the street, but the villagers still 
chased them. Once only Charles Henry dared to 
look around at the pursuers. It was a fearftd 
sight. At the head of the rest he saw his old 
father, with his pale fisMse, his white hair flying in 
the wind ; raising his arms threateningly toward 
him, he cried out in a thundering voice : " Away 
with you ! — away with the deserters ! " 

Charles Henry rushed onward — a cry of terror 
escaped his Ups, and he fled like a madman. 

They had passed the borders of the village— it 
was quiet behind them — they dared to look back 
— ^they were alone. But on the boundary-line the 
villagers stood — ^theb faces turned toward the 
ftigitives — and like the distant croakings of a ra- 
ven there sounded in the air : " Away with you ! 
— away with the deserters I " 

Breathless, with tottering knees, the boys sank 
down — ^with hollow eyes, speechless with terror, 
sorrow, and humility, they gazed at each other. 
They did not dare return to the village. Perhaps 
to appease the anger of their relations, perhaps 
because they repented of their cowardice, they 
returned to their regiment, acknowledged their 
crime, and prayed for forgiveness. 

Thus the brave fathers of the village of Brii- 
nen punished their cowardly sons, and drove the 
dishonored and faithless boys to their duty, per- 
haps to theb death.* 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE traitor's BETRAYAL. 

Count Ranuzi was alone in his apartments. 

He sat at his writing-table reading over the two 

— — -^— — — 

* This aooonnt is hlBtoriMl. 
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letters he had just written; a triumphant smile 
was upon his lip as he finished. " It will succeed," 
murmured he, softly; **we will take Magdeburg 
without a blow, and thus depriye the King of 
Prussia of his most valuable fortress. The plan 
cannot miscarry ; and then I have only to con- 
vince the empress that I was the soul of this un- 
derUking— that I led the intrigue. Ah, I shall 
succeed at last — ^I shall occupy a position worthy 
of me — and as general of our order I shall rule 
the world. I shall earn this title at Magdeburg— 
there I will build my throne— there I will rdgn I 
But I must consider it all once more, to see if no 
error, no mistake, has escaped me. I first formed 
a connection with the officer Yon Kimsky, an 
Austrian prisoner, because through him I could 
make connections between the town and the cita- 
del. Kimsky, at my wish, made some of his town 
friends acquabited with the officers of the cita- 
del. It was then necessary to give these new 
fiiends some clew, some aim that would appear in- 
nocent to them, and conceal the real plan. I chose 
Trenck as the protecting shield for my underta- 
king. To inspire him with confidence hi my agents, 
I obtained a sort of credential letter from Princess 
Amelia, and interested her in my cause. She pro- 
vided me with money, and gave me, besides the one 
to Trenck, a letter of recommendation to a sure, 
trustworthy friend in Magdeburg. I was now 
much nearer my design. On the pretence of 
working for Trenck, I worked for myself, for my 
position of general of the Jesuits, and for a for- 
tress for my empress. And thus far all my plans 
have succeeded. Trenck has formed a connection 
with three Prussian officers of the citadel. These, 
touched with sympathy for his pitiful condition, 
have determined to do all in their power to release 
him, and are, therefore, in constant companion- 
ship with those whom Trenck calls his friends. 
These, in the mean time, are my agents and sub- 
ordinates ; they act for me while acting for Trenck ; 
the Prussian officers do not anticipate that, in help- 
ing Trenck to his freedom, they are helping the Em- 
press of Austria to a new fortress. But so it is. 
There is no error in my plan, it will succeed. I 
can rely on Trenck ; he is a subject of Maria The- 
resa, and his thirst for revenge is mighty. He 
will gain a fortress for his empress. The avenger, 
through whom God has chosen to punish this arro- 
gant, heretical king, will arise from the depths of 
a subterranean prison. All that is now left to be 
done is to acqucunt Vienna with the information 
of this undertaking, so that we may be assured 
that an Austrian regiment will be in the vidnity 
of Magdeburg at the proper time, and storm the 
citadel at a sign from us, and not have that, which 



we had taken by strategy, torn from ns by the 
King of Prussia's gaperior force. Now is a ftv<n>> 
able time for this. For Frederick, the humiEated, 
defeated king, is many miles from Ifagdeboig ; he 
has been compelled to raise the siege of Dresden, 
and the Austrian troops are lying there like the 
Russians at Frankfort Nor are the French far 
offi All these armies will be prepared to hasten 
to our aid. All that now remains to be done ii 
to get this news safely to Vienna. But how to 
accomplish this is a hard question. It were well 
could I go myself. But I am a prisoner of war, 
and, until Magdeburg is in our power, this chun 
will clog me. Another must be sent— a messenger 
full of courage, determination, and hanUhood. I 
have said this in my, letter to Captain von £m- 
sky ; he must seek such a man amongst our swon 
friends of the citadel, and give him the sheet of 
paper I send in my letter. How harmless, how 
insignificant this sheet of paper seems t and stiU, 
were it to fall in the King of Prussia's handa^ it 
would save him a strong fortress and several mil' 
lions of thalers, for all the money of the Dresden 
treasury was brought to Magdeburg for safe-ke^ 
ing. Ah ! ah ! how much would Frederick give 
for these two lines of writing, and how richly 
would he reward him who gave him the key to itl 
I will send the key by a different messenger, and 
therefore this second letter. But even if both my 
messengers were intercepted, all is not lost. I 
have notified Trenck also to write to Vienna for 
money and help. He must continue to be the 
shield behind wMch we intrench ourselves. Should 
the undertaking miscarry, we will lay it upon 
Trenck ; should it succeed, it will be tlurou^^ me, 
and I will not be tardy in claiming my rewaid. 
The general of our order is old ; should he^ how- 
ever, persist in living, his tenacious nature must—" 
He did not dare to finish the [Sentence ; but a wild, 
demoniac smile supplied the words his lips dared 
not utter. He arose and walked several times op 
and down his chamber, completely lost in ambi- 
tious dreams of the future, for whose realisation, 
as a true Jesuit, he shunned no means^ mindfiil 
of the motto of their order : ** The end sanctifies 
the means." 

He saw a ring upon his hand — ^that rimg, foil of 
significance, before which kings had often bowed, 
which was to the Jesuits what the crown is to the 
king — the sacred sign of power and glory— 4he 
indisputable sign of invisible but supreme power. 
He saw himsi^lf, tois ring upon his hand, snljik 
gathig nations, rewardbg his friends, punishing 
his enemies. He suddenly awdke from his dreams, 
and remembered the present with a weary smilei 

" I must not forget, in dreams of the future, the 
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y for action. I have many important 

do this day. I mnst take these letters 
3tta, see her address and post them ; then 

seek La Trouffle and receiye from her 
f absence, on the plea of visiting a sick 
it Magdeburg. This will be a tedious un- 
ig, for she will not agree willingly to a 
on without great persuasion. I have much 
e over her, and a woman in love cannot 

1 request to the object of her tenderness, 
obtain, through Madame du Trouffle, a 
d influential relative of the commandant 
lin, permission to visit Magdeburg, and 
1 Marietta Taliazuchi I will post my two 
nt letters.*' He laughed aloud as he 
; of these two women^ so tenderly devoted 
both so willing to be deceived by him. 

jy love me in very different ways," said he, 
Dished his toilet preparatory to going out. 
tta Taliazuchi with the humility of a slave, 
du Trouffle with the grateful passion of 
rly coquette. It would be a problem for a 
ithmetician to, solve, which of these two 
ould weigh most. Marietta's love is eer- 
ie more pleasant and comfortable, because 
*e humble. Like a faithful dog she lies at 
; if I push her from me, she comes back, 
ably down, and licks the foot that kicked 
Lway, then, to her, to my tender Marietta." 
tg his letters in his breast, he took his hat 
tened in the direction of Marietta's dwell- 
he received him in her usual impassioned 
; she told him how she had suffered in 
ng separation ; how the thought that he 
»e untrue to her, that he loved another, had 
iT with anguish. 

2i laughed. ''Still the same old song, 
a; always full of doubt and distrust? 
e lioness still thirst after my blood ? would 
irate my faithless heart ? " 
ling, as sh6 often did, at his feet, she rested 
IS on his knees ; then dropping her head 
folded hands, she looked up at him. 
1 you swear that you are true to me ? " 
e, in a strange, sharp tone. "Can you 
hat you love no other woman but me ? " 
B, I can swear it ! " said he, laughing. 
m do so," cried she, earnestly. 
il me an oath, and I will repeat it after 

looked at him firmly for several moments, 
ange shadows crossed her emotional conn- 

vd did not perceive them ; he was too in- 
re, too confident of success, to entertain 
>r distrust. 

14 



** Hear the oath I " said she, after a pause. " * I, 
Count Carlo Ranuzi, swear that I love no other 
woman but Marietta TaUazuchi; I swear that, 
since I have loved her, I have not nor ever shall 
kiss or breathe words of love to any other woman. 
May God's anger reach me, if my oath is false ! ' " 

The words fell slowly, singly from her lips, and 
she gazed with unflinching eyes up at him. 

Not a muscle in his countenance moved. Laugh- 
ing gayly, he repeated her words ; then bent and 
kissed her black, sMny hair. " Are you satisfied 
now, you silly child ? " 

" I am satisfied, for you have sworn," said she, 
rising from her knees. 

" Will this quiet you now, Marietta ? " 

" Tes, forever." 

" Well, then, now a moment to business. There 
are two important letters, my beautiful darling. 
You see how boundless my love for you is — I con- 
fide these letters to your care, and entreat you to 
post them as usual My heart and my secrets are 
in your lovely hands," 

He kissed the hands, and gave her the letters. 

Marietta took and looked at them in a timid, 
fearful manner. 

" Do they cont^ dangerous secrets ? " said she. 

" Dangerous in the extreme, my lovely one." 

"Were they intercepted and opened, would you 
be liable to death ? " said she, in a low, trembling 
voice. 

He saw in these words only her solicitade and 
love for him. 

" Certtunly, I would be lost — I would have to 
die were these letters opened. But fear not, my 
beauteous Marietta — ^they will not be opened ; no 
one would dream of intercepting the harmless let- 
ters you direct to your friends at Magdeburg. 
Apart from that, no one is aware of our close 
connection. We have carefully guarded the holy 
secret of our love; when your husband returns 
from Italy, this bad world will have no evil ru- 
mors to tell of us, and you will be enclosed in hia 
arms as his faithful wife« When does he come ? " 

" I expect him in three weeks.'* 

" Many glorious, quiet evenings will we enjoy 
together before his return. And now, farewell — I 
must leave you." 

"You must leave me ? " 

" I must. Marietta." 

" And where are > on going ? " said she, looking 
at him earnestly. 

"Jealous again," sdd he, laughing. "Calm 
yourself^ Marietta, I go to no woman. Besides 
this, have you not my oath ? " 

" Where are you going ? " said she, with a sharp, 
questioning look. 
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** I haye an engagement to meet some friends— 
the meeting takes place in the house of a Catholic 
priest Are you satisfied, Marietta? or do you 
still fear that some dangerous rendezvous calls me 
fipomyou?" 

**I fear nothing/* sdd she, smiling; **you have 
reassured me/* 

^ Then, my beloved, I entreat you to command 
me to go, for if you do not, though I know I 
ought, I cannot leave you. But, no — first I will 
see you direct these letters.** 

** You shall,** said she, taking a pen and direct- 
ing them. 

Ranuzi took the letters and examined them. 

**This simple feminine address is the talisman 
that protects me and my secret. And this I owe 
to you, my darling, to you alone. But will you 
finish your work of mercy ? Will you post these 
letters at once ? " 

"IwiUdoso, Carlo.** 

**Will you swear it?** said he, laughing; 
** swear it to me by our love.** 

" I swear it — swear it by my love.** 

^* And now, farewell, Marietta ! — farewell for to- 
day. To-morrow I hope to see you again.** 

He took her in his arms and whispered words 
of love and tenderness in her ear. He did not 
notice, in his impatience to leave, how cold and 
quiet she was. He took his hat, and bowing gayly 
left the room. 

She stood where he had left her, her arms hang- 
ing listlessly at her side, her head bowed upon her 
breast She listened intently to his every move- 
ment Now he was on the last stair, now in the 
hall — when he had crossed it he would be at the 
street door. With a wild shriek she fled from the 
room, and hastened down the steps. 

" Carlo ! Carlo ! wait a moment I ** 

His hand was on the door-knob ; he stood still 
and looked back. She was by his side—pale, with 
burning eyes and trembling lips, she threw her 
arms around him and kissed him passionately. 

" Farewell, my Carlo ! — farewell, thou lover of 
my soul, thou light of my eyes I ** 

She kissed his mouth, his eyes, his hands ; she 
pressed him to her heart, and then she pushed him 
from her, saying, in cold, rpugh tones, " Go ! go, I 
say I " 

Without again looking at him she hurried up 
the stairs. Ranuzi, laughing and shaking his 
head at her foolishness, left the house with a con- 
tented and assured heart 



CHAPTER VII. 



THE AOOUSATION. 



This time Marietta did not call him back; Ae 
did not gaze after him from the window, as ahf 
was accustomed to do ; she stood, pale as death, 
in the middle of the room, with panting breatli, 
with flashing eyes ; motionless, but with eager and 
expectant mien, as if listening to something afiur 
off. 

To what was Marietta listening? PerinpB to .1 
the echo of his step in the silent, isolated street; ■] 
perhaps to the memories which, like eroiUng j 
birds of death, hovered over her head, as if to j 
lacerate and destroy even her dead hapi^BeH; * 
perhaps she listened to those whispering voieeB 
which resounded in her breast, and accused Ba- 
nuzi of faithlessness and treachery. And was be^ 
then, really guilty ? Had he committed a ciSme 
worthy of death ? 

Marietta was still motionless, hearkeofa^; to 
these whispered voices in her breast 

" I will deliberate yet once more,** said ahi^ 
walking slowly through the room, and BhUag 
down upon the divan. *' I will sit again in Jodg- 
ment upon him, and my heart, which In the Any 
of its pain still loves him, my heart shall be Ui 
judge.** 

And now she called back once again eveiy thing 
to her remembrance. The golden, sonny stream 
of her happy youth passed in review before her, 
and the precious, blissful days of her first ianO' 
cent love. She recalled all the agony whioh thii 
love had caused her, to whose strong bonds ihe 
had ever returned, and which she had never besa 
able to crush out of her heart She thon^ of 
the day in which she had first seen Ranuii in Be^ 
lin ; how their hearts had found each othir, asd 
the old love, like a radiant Phoenix, had risea firaift | 
the ashes of the past, to opeu*heaYen or heU to 
them both. She remembered with Bcomfidagtt^ 
tion those happy days of their new-fovmd yovtfafid 
love ; she repeated the ardent oaths of eveilaitfaig 
faith and love which Ranuzi had Tolimtarily tf 
fered ; she remembered how she had warned Vtm^ 
how she had declared that she would r eveg ge his | 
treachery and inconstancy upon him ; how indoleni- 
ly, how carelessly he had laughed, and oalled her hlfl 
tigress, his anaconda. She then recalled how sod* 
denly she had felt his love grow oold, how anx- 
iously she had looked around to disoow what had 
changed him — she could detect nothiogi Biife an 
accident came to her assistance— • bad, mfiHirfr* 
accident During the war there were no opens 
given in Berlin, and Marietta was entirelj imoooi' 
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pied ; for some time ehe had been giving singing 
lessons — perhaps for distraction, p^haps to in- 
crease her income; she had, however, carefully 
preserved this secret from Ranuzi — in themnself- 
ishness of her love she did not wish him to know 
that she had need of gold, lest he might offer her 
assistance. 

One of her first scholars was Camilla von Eleist, 
the daughter of Madame du Trouffle, and soon 
teacher and scholar became warm friends. Ca- 
milla^ stiU banished by her mother to the solitude 
of the nursery, complained to her new friend of 
the sorrows of her home and the weariness of her 
life. Carried away by Marietta's sympathy and 
flattering friendship, the young girl had com- 
plained to the stranger of her mother ; in the de- 
sire to make herself appear an interesting sacrifice 
to motherly tyranny, she accused that mother re- 
lentlessly ; she told Madame Taliazuchi that she 
iras always treated as a child because her mother 
still wished to appear young; that she was never 
allowed to be seen in the saloon in the evening, lest 
she might ravish the worshippers and lovers of her 
mother. Having gone so far in her confidences, 
the pitiable daughter of this light-minded mother 
went so &r as to speak of her mother's adorers. 
The last and most dangerous of these, the one she 
bated most bitterly, because he came most fre- 
qu^itly and occupied most of her mother's time 
iind thoughts, she declared to be the Count 
Banuzi. 

This was the beginning of those fearful torments 
which Marietta Taliazuchi had for some months 
endured — tortures which increased with the con- 
viction that there was truly an understanding be- 
tween Banuzi and Madame du Trouffle ; that Ra- 
nuzi, under the pretence of being overwhelmed 
with important business, refused to pass the even- 
ihg with her, yet went regularly every evening to 
Madame da Trouffle. 

Marietta had endured this torture silently ; she 
denied herself the consolation of complaining to 
anyone; she had the courage, with smiling lips, 
to dispute the truth of Camilla's narratives, and to 
accuse her of slander ; she would have conviction, 
she longed for proof, and Camilla, excited by her 
incredulity, promised to give it. 

One day, with a triumphant air, she handed Ma- 
rietta a little note she had stolen from her moth- 
ef'0 writing-desk. It was a poem, written in 
FroDch, in which Ranuzi, with the most submissive 
love^ tiie most glowing tenderness, besought the 
beantifhl Louise to allow him to come in the even- 
ing^ to kneel at her feet and worship as the faith- 
IdI worship the mother of God. 
• Marietta read the poem several times, and then 



with quiet composure returned it to Camilla ; but 
her cheeks were deadly pale, and her lips trembled 
so violently, that Camilla asked her kindly if she 
was not suffering. 

" Yes," she replied, " I suffer, and we will post- 
pone the lesson. I must go home and go to 
bed." 

But Marietta did not go home. Bende herself, 
almost senseless with pain and rage, she wandered 
about through . the streets, meditating, reflecting 
how she might revenge herself for this degrada- 
tion, this faithlessness of her beloved. 

At last she found the means ; with firm step, 
with crimson cheeks, and a strange smile upon her 
tightly-compressed lips, she turned toward the 
castle. There she inquired for the Marquis d'Ar- 
gens, and Ranuzi's evil genius willed thatD'Argens 
should be foimd at that time in Berlm — he was 
generally only to be seen at Sans-Soud. Marietta 
did not know the marquis personally, but she had 
heard many anecdotes of the intellectual and 
amiable Froven9al; she knew that the marquis 
and the king were warmly attached, and kept up a 
constant correspondence. For this reason, she 
addressed herself to D'Argens ; she knew it was 
the easiest and quickest way to bring her commu- 
nication immediately before the king. The mar- 
quis received her kindly, and asked her to make 
known her request. 

At first Marietta was mute, regret and repent* 
ance overcome her; for a moment she almost 
resolved to be silent and to go away. Soon, 
however, her wrath was awakened, and armed 
her with the courage of despair : with panting 
breath, with strange disordered haste, she said : 
** I have come to tell you a secret — an important 
secret, which concerns the king." 

The good marquis turned pale, and asked if it 
related to any attempt upon the life of the king ? 

*'Not to his life; but it wa^ a secret of the 
greatest importance," she replied. Then, how- 
ever, when the marquis asked her to make a full 
disclosure, she seemed suddenly to see Ranuzi's 
handsome face before her ; he looked softly, re- 
proachfuly at her with his great fathomless eyes, 
whose glance she ever felt in the very depths of her 
heart ; she was conscious that the old love was 
again awake in her, and by its mighty power 
crowding out the passion of revenge. A linger- 
ing hesitation and faint-heartedness overcame her 
—confused and stammering, she said she- would 
only confide her secret to the king himself, or to 
that person whom the king would authorize to 
receive it 

The marquis, in a vivacious manner, pressed 
her to speak, and made coigectures as to the 
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quality of her secret Marietta found herself in- 
TolTed in a net of cross-questions and answers, 
and took refuge at last in absolute silence. She 
rose and told the marquis she would return in 
eigh( days, to know whom the king had selected 
to receiTe her communication. 

The eight days had now passed, and Marietta 
had, during this time, many struggles with her 
own heart — her ever newly awakening love pleaded 
' eloquently for forgiyeness— for the relinquishment 
of all her plans of vengeance.* She had almost 
resolved not to seek the marquis again, or if she 
did so, to say that she had been deceived — that 
the secret was nothing — that she had only been 
bantered and mystified. But now, all these 
softer, milder feelings seemed burnt out in the 
wild fire of revenge and scorn which blazed 
through her whole bdng. ^* He is a traitor — a 
shameless liar ! ** she said, pressing her small teeth 
firmly and passionately together ; ** he is a coward, 
and has not the courage to look a woman in the 
fince and confess the truth when she demands it ; 
he is a perjurer, for he took the oath which I ex- 
acted from him — he swore to love me alone and 
no other woman ; he had the impudent courage to 
call down the vengeance of God upon himself if 
he should break this oath. Why do I hesitate 
longer? " cried she, springing from her seat ; " the 
perjured traitor deserves that my betrayed and 
crushed heart should avenge itself. ' He called 
down the vengeance of God upon himself. Let it 
crush him to atoms ! " 

Now all was decision, courage, energy, and cir- 
cumspection. She took the two letters she had 
received from Ranuzi and concealed them in h^ 
bosom, then dressed herself and left her dwelling. 

With a firm step she passed through the 

* The marquis, in one of Ms letters to the king, de- 
scribed his interview with Madame Taliaznchi, with 
great ylvacity and minuteness, and expressed his own 
suspicions and coi^eoinres; which, indeed, came very 
near the truth, and proved that, where he was warmly 
interested, he was a good inquisitor. He entreated Fred- 
erick not to look upon the matter carelessly, as In all 
probability there was treason on foot, which extended to 
Vienna. Madame Taliazuohi had much intercourse In 
Berlin with the captive Italian ofiBcers, and it might be 
that one of those officers was carrying on a dangerous 
correspondence with Vienna. In closing his letter, the 
marquis said : " Enfin, sire, quand il serait vrai que tout 
ceci ne ftit qn^nne bdte italionne qui se serait 6chauff6e, 
et qui aorait pris des chimdres pour dos v6rit6s, ce qui 
ponrrait encore bien 6ti;e, cette femme ne x>arait rlen 
moins que prndente et tranquille. Je crois, cependant, 
que la peine qu^on aurait prise de savoir oe qu^elle veat 
declarer serait si 16gdre, qu^on ne la regretterait pas, 
quand mdme on dScouvrirait que cette femme n^est 
qu*nne folle."— " (Euvres deFrM^ric 1e Grand," vol xlx. 
p. 01. 



Streets which led to the castle. As she drew neai 
the house of Madame da Trouffle, she hesitate^ 
stood still, and looked up at the windows. 

** If only this once he did not deceive me I If ' 
he is not here ; if he told me the truth I " flig 
oountenance had been so open, so calm, so smDii^ 
when he said to her that he had a rendezvous wiA 
some friends at the Catholic priest^s ; and in • 
graceful, roguish mockery, asked her if she wu 
jealous of that meeting. No, no t this time he wu 
true. He could not have played the hypocrite with 
such smiling composure. Scarcely knowing wfait 
she did. Marietta entered the honse, and asked 
if Camilla was at home— then hastened on to the 
door of Camilla^s roonL 

The young girl advanced to meet h0r with a 
joyous greeting. **I am glad yon have oome^ 
Marietta. Without yon I should have been ooii> 
demned to pass the whole evening shut up fai my 
room, weaiying myself with books. Bat I am i«> 
solved what I will do in fixture. If mamma in* 
sists upon my "being a child still, and baniahM 
me from the parlor when she has oompany, I wHl 
either run away, or I will invite company to amnm 
me. My cousin, Lientenant Eienhaoae, is i^iii 
in Berlin ; his right arm is wounded, and the king ' 
has given him a furlough, and sent bim bona 
When mamma is in the saloon, I will invite my 
cousin here." She laughed merrily, and diet 
Marietta dancing forward. '*Now I have com* 
pany, we will laugh and be happy." 

"Who is m the saloon?" said Marietta, **aDd 
why are you banished to-day ? " 

" Well, because of this Italian oonnt— (his in- 
sufferable Ranuzi He has been here for an bov, 
and mamma conunanded no one to be admitted, 
as she had important business with the eoust" 

" And you believe that he will remidn the whole 
evening?" said Marietta. 

" I know it ; he remams every evening." 

Marietta felt a cold shudder pass over her, bat 
she was outwardly calm. 

" Poor child I " said she, " you are indeed to be 
pitied, and, if you really desure it, yon shall have 
my society ; but first, I have a oommision to ei0> 
cute, and then I will bring some notes, and we 
will sing together." She hdssed Camilla upon the 
brow, and withdrew. 

The last moment of respite had expired for B» 
nud ; there was no longer a ray of mercy in Maii> 
etta's heart. Rushing fbrward, she soon reaohed 
the castle, and announced herself to the marquis. 
She was introduced into his study, and the mtf^ 
quia advanced to meet her, smiling, and iHth tt 
open letter in his hand. 

" Tou come at the right time, madame," said he 
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* an hour since I received this letter from his ma- 
Jesty.** 

'' Has the king named the person to w^om I am 
to confide my secret? *' she said, hastily. 

^ Yes, madame, his majesty has been pleased to 
appoint me for that purpose.'' 

**Let me see the letter,'* said Marietta, extend- 
ing h^ hand. 

The marquis drew back. "Pardon me," said 

he, ** I never allow the king's letters to pass out 

of my own hands, and no one but myself can see 

tiiem. But I wiU read you what the king says in 

relation to this affair, and you will surely believe 

my word of honor. Listen, then: *Soyez, mar- 

<iui8, le d^pofiitaire de mes secrets, le confidant 

des myst^res de Madame Taliazuchi, Toreille du 

trtoe, et le sanctuaire oil s'annonceront les com- 

pbts de mes ennemis.' * Madame, you see that I 

im fully empowered by the king to receive your 

OQDfidence, and I am ready to hear what you will 

have the goodness to relate." He led her to a 

divan, and seated himself opposite to her. 

*^M1 the king to be on his guard ! " said Mari- 
etta, solemnly. '* A great and wide-spread con- 
^fincy threatens hiin. I have been made a tool 
by false pretences ; by lies and treachery my con. 
Qdenoe was surreptitiously obtained. Oh, my 
Qod!" cried she, suddenly springing up; "now 
aU is dear. I was nothing but an instrument of 
lus intrigues ; only the weak means made use of 
to attain his object He stole my love, and made 
<yf it a comfortable, convenient robe with which 
to conceal his politics. Alas ! alas I I have been 
ImpoMhndepoHU^ue," With a loud, wild cry, 
she sank back upon the divan, and a torrent of 
tean gushed firom her eyes. 

^e marquis sprang up in terror, and drew near 
the door; he was now fUlly convinced that the 
woman was mad. 

"Madame," said he, "allow me to call for as- 
sistance. You appear to be truly suffering, and in 
a state of great excitement It will be best for 

* ** I will give the condnsion of this letter whldi the 
pdite maiqulB did not read aloud: * Pour quitter le style 
oriental, Je vons avertis que yotu aorez Porellle rebattae 
de mlsteea et depetites intrigaes\de prifionniers obscnrs 
e( qui ne vandront pas le temps qne voqb perdrez h les en- 
teadreu Je oonnala ces espdces de personnes du genre de 
Madime Tsliainehi— eUea envisagent les petites ohoses 
oommetrda-importanteB; elles sent charm6es de fignrer 
ea poUtiqae, de jooer un rdle, de fidre les capables d*6ta- 
leraveetetelezftlodelearfldditA. J'al vu sonvent qne 
eea beaux seerets r6v616s n^ont 6t6 qne des Intrigues pour 
Bnfae an tiers on an quart k des gens auxqnelles ces sortes 
de perKHinM venlent dn maL AinsI, quoiqne oette femme 
Tons pniste dire, gardes-vons bien d*y i^onter fol, et qne 
voitre cervelle proven^al xw s'^diaoffe i>as an premier 
bruit de ces r^dts.^ "— CSuvres, voL tIx., p. 92. 



you, without doubt, to forget all these political in- 
teriests, and attend to your physical condition." 

Marietta, however, had again recovered her 
presence of mind ; she glanced with a wan smile 
into the anxious countenance of the marquis. 

" Fear nothing, sir, I am not mad ; return to 
your seat. I have no weapons, and will ix\jure no 
one. The dagger which I carry is piercing my 
own heart, and from time to time the wound 
pains; that is aU. I promise you to make no 
sound, to be gentie and calm— come, then." 

The marquis returned, but seated himself some- 
what farther firom the signora. 

" I tell you," said Marietta, panting for breath, 
" that he made use of my credulity — made me a 
tool of his political intrigues -^ these intrigues 
which threaten the lands if not the life of the 
king. The treason I will disclose would place an 
important fortress in the hands of the Aus- 
trians." 

" And you are convinced that this is no chi- 
mera?" said the marquis, with an incredulous 
smile. 

" I am convinced of it, and I have the incontes- 
table proof with me." She took the two letters 
which she had received from Ranuzi, and gave 
them to the marquis. "Take them, and send 
them to the king ; but, not to-morrow, not when 
it is convenient, but to-day ; even this hour. If 
you are not prompt, in eight days King Frederick 
will be a fortress the poorer.^ Besides this, say to 
his migesty to be ever on his guard against the 
captive officers in Berlin, especially on his guard 
against my countryman. Count RanuzL He is the 
soul of tMs enterprise; he has originated this 
daring imdertaking, and, if this falls to pieces, he 
will commence anew. He is a dangerous enemy — 
a serpent, whose sting is most deadly, most to be 
feared when he seems most gentle, most quiet 
Say to King Frederick he will do well to protect 
himself from the traitor, the Austrian spy, Ra- 
nuzi." Marietta stood up, and bowing to the 
marquis, she advanced to the door. D'Argens 
held her back. 

" Madame," said he, " if these things are really 
so, Ooimt Ranuzi is a man to be feared, and we 
should make sure of him." 

" He is indeed a dangerous man," said Marietta, 
with a peculiar smile. " Ask the beautiful Madame 
du Trouffle; she will confirm my words." 

The black, flashing eyes of the marquis fixed 
themselves searchingly upon the face of the sig- 
nora. He remembered that the king had warned 
him to be upon his guard as to the communication 
of Madame Taliazuchi, that such mysteries were 
often nothing more than feigned intrigues, by 
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wbioh the disooverer sought to bring sorrow and 
downfall to an enemy. 

"Ah, Bignoral I understand now," said the 
marquis ; " you did not come here for patriotism 
or loTe for Prussia or her king, but from frantic 
jealousy; not to serre King Frederick, but to 
OTerthrow RanuzL" 

Marietta shrugged her shoulders with a con- 
temptuous expression. 

** I am an Italian,*' said she, laconically. 

^* And the Italians love revenge," said the mar- 
quis. 

" When one dares to injure them — yes." 

** This Count Ranuzi ha« aared to injure you ? " 

A flash of scorn flamed for a moment in her 
eyes, then disappeared. "Would I otherwise 
have betrayed him?" said she. ''I am an 
Italian, and you cannot ask that I shall feel 
patriotism for King Frederick or for Prussia. 
Count Ranuzi is my countryman; judge, then, 
how deeply I have been injured when I be- 
tray him, and give him over to death." 

" To death ? it is also then a crime worthy of 
death which these letters will disclose to the king? 
You do not deceive yourself? Your thirst for 
revenge does not make these things appear 
blacker, more important than they really are ? " 

" No, I do not deceive myself. I speak but the 
simple truth." 

" Then," said the marquis, with horror, " it is 
dangerous to leave Ranuzi at liberty. I must ap- 
ply to the commandant of Berlin, and ask that he 
be arrested upon my responsibility." 

Marietta was already at the door, but these 
words of the marquis arrested her. With her 
hand resting upon the bolt, she stood and turned 
her pale face back to D'Argens. " Certainly, it 
would be best and surest to arrest him instantly," 
said she; and her heart bounded with delight 
when she said to herself, with cruel pleasure: 
"When once arrested, he can go no more to 
Madame du Trouffle." 

The marquis did not reply, but he stepped 
thoughtfully through the room. Marietta's eyes 
followed every movement with a fiery glance. At 
length the marquis stood before her. 

" I cannot take upon myself the responsibility 
of arresting this roan. I do not know that these 
letters, which I shall send to the king, are really 
as dangerous as you say. The king must decide ; 
I will send them off by a courier to-day. But, in 
every event, Ranuzi must be watched, and you 
shall be his guard. You must see that he does 
not escape. I make you answerable. Ranuzi 
must not leave Berlin; and when the king's 
answer is received, he must be found here." 



" You shall find him with me," said she ; " sad 
if not, I shall at least be able to tell you where U 
is. Fear nothing ; he shall not escape I I un bis 
guard I When you receive the reply <rf the kiog^ 
have the goodness to inform me. This is the only 
reward I demand." * 

" I will inform you, madame," said die marquis, 
opening the door ; " and, as to the Count Bamui, 
I read in your features that you hate him with a 
bitter hatred, and will not allow Mm to escape." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

REYSNGE. 

FrvE days had passed since Marietta's interrief 
with the marquis. They had wrought no dunge 
in her heart ; not for a single instant had ber 
thirst for revenge been allayed. Her hatred oC 
Ranuzi seemed to have become more intense, wm 
passionate, since she understood his plant— rince 
she had learned that he had never loved her, and 
that she was merely the instrument of his in* 
trigues. Since that time she had watched his ev- 
ery thought and deed. 

One day while apparently embradng 1dm, and 
whispering words of endearment in Us ear, she 
had secretly drawn a folded paper from his pock- 
et, which had just been brought to him by a 
strange servacnt who, having yainly -sought him at 
his own house, had followed him to that of Han- 
etta. Havmg thus obtained the paper, she made 
an excuse for leaving the room in order to iosped 
it She carefully closed the door of the room in 
which Rauuzi sat, and then examined the ptper. 
After reading it, she drew her note4)ook firoa her 
pocket, and hastily tearing out a lea^ she wicAi 
upon it with a pencil: "Lose no time, if you do 
not wish him to escape. He has reedved to^y* 
through the agency of Madame da Trouffle, the 
necessary passport and permission to go to Msf* 
deburg. I have no longer the power to detiin 
him. What is done must be done quickly." 

She folded the paper and passed oantknulj 
through the hall and into the kitoheo where hef 



• D*Argeii8 wrote to the king: ** Si votM majeit^ at 
m^avatt point 6crit en propres tenaes. Qaoique eettt 
femme pniBse voae dire, gardes- voos bleu d?y i^foater ftd. 
(Tanrai pri6 le commandant de Aire arrfttn le noBunft 
Bannzi josqu^^ ce qu^elle eat mand^ oe qa*elle veot qa^ea 
en fuse; cet homme me parBieaant an esplon de ptu 
a6r6B. Mais Je me Buis contents de dire k Madama TaUt- 
inohi qae si cet homme eortait de Berlin, avaat kr^poase 
de votre majesty elle en r6pondralt, et eUe mHt aasai<^ 
qu'eUe le retiendrait."— (Eavres, vol six., p. 98L 
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maid was. " Listen, Sophie," she said ; ** tak^ 
tbis note and go as quickly as you can to the cas- 
tle and ask for the Marquis d'Argens. You must 
^Te the note into his own hands, and if you bring 
me an answer within the hour, I will reward you 
as if I were a queen. Do not speak, only go.*' 

The maid hurried down the steps, and Marietta 
returned, smilingly, to Ranuzi, who receiyed her 
with reproaches for her long absence. 

"I have arranged a little supper for us, and 
have sent my maid to obtain some necessary arti- 
cles. You will not leave me to<lay, as you al- 
ways do, to go to your conference with the Cath- 
olic priest" 

" I would not. Marietta, but I must," said Ranuzi 
<< Believe me, my dear child, if I followed the dic- 
tates of my heart, I rould never leave this room, 
which in my thoughts I alwajrs call my paradise, 
and in which I e^joy my only bright imd happy 
BAoments. But what would you have, my angel ? 
It 18 not ordfuned that men should have undis- 
turbed possession of the joys of paradise. Mother 
Eve sinned, and we must expiate her misdeeds. I 
must leave you again to-day to join that confer- 
ence which you so heartily detest." 

" But not yet," she said, tenderly, putting her 
arms about his neck. " You will not leave me 
yet?" 

Thus besoaght, he promised to remain. Never 
was he more amiable, more brilliant, more atten- 
tive, or more tender. Never was Marietta gayer, 
more excited, or more enchanting. Both had their 
reasons for this— both had thar intentions. Love 
smiled upon their lips, but it was not in their 
hearts^^ach wished to deceive the other. Ranu- 
zi wished to quiet every suspicion by his tender- 
ness—she must not dream that this was their last 
meeting, and that he intended leaving Berlin this 
night, perhaps forever. Marietta wished to chain 
him to her side and prevent his departure. 

lime flew by amid gay laughter and tender 
Jests, and at length Marietta heard thehouse<loor 
open and hurried steps mounting the stairway. It 
was the maid who had returned. Marietta's heart 
beat so violently that she could scarcely conceal 
her emotion. 

*<The maid has returned with her purchases," 
she said, hastily ; ** I will go out and tell her that 
you cannot remain with me to-day." She left the 
room and met Sophie in the hall, who was quite 
out of breath with her hurried walk, and who 
handed her a note. Marietta broke the seal with 
trembling hands. It contained only these words : 
''Keq;) him but a few moments longer, and one 
win arrive who will release you from your watch, 
ind relieve you forever firom your enemy by bear- 



ing hun io. prison. The answer of the one to 
whom I sent your paper has come; he is con- 
demned." 

"Very well, Sophie," said Marietta, concealing 
the paper in her bosom. "When the count leaves, 
you shall receive your reward. Now listen ; the 
soldiers are coming. As soon as you hear them 
on the steps, you must tap at my door, that I may 
know they have arrived." 

She hastened back to Ranuzi, but she no longer 
smiled — she no longer approached him with open 
arms— bnt she advanced toward hun with flash- 
ing eyes, with her arms folded haughtily across 
her breast, and her couutenance pale with pas- 
sion. 

" Ranuzi, the hour of revenge has come I You 
have most shamefully betrayed and deceived me 
— ^you have mocked my love — ^you have trodden 
my heart under foot Lies were upon your lips-* 
lies were in your heart. And whilst you swore to 
me that you loved no other, you had already be- 
trayed me to a woman. I am acquainted with 
Madame du Trouffle, and I know that you visit 
her every evening. This was the conference with 
the Catholic fathers, for whose sake you left me. 
Oh, I know all — all I I will not reproach you ; I 
will not tell you of the martyrdom I suffered — of 
the wretched days and nights through which I 
wept and sighed, until at length I overcame the 
love I had borne you. That suffering is passed. 
But you have not forgotten that I once said to 
you : * Should you forsake me, or turn faithlessly 
from me, I will be revenged.' " 

"I have not forgotten," said Ranuzi, "and 1 
know that you will fulfil your promise ; but before 
you do so — ^before you point me out to the gov- 
ernment as a dangerous spy — ^you will listen to 
my defence, and only then if you are not satisfied, 
will you condemn me, and revenge yourself." 

"I have all-sufficient proof," she said. "Day 
by day, hour by hour, have these proofs been 
forced upon ma, as the contents of the poisoned 
cup are forced upon the condemned man. My love 
and happiness are dead, but you also shall die — 
you also shall suffer as I have done. My love was 
insufficient to keep for me a place in your memo- 
ry ; perhaps my revenge will do so. When you 
are wretched and miserable, tlunk of me and re- 
*pent." 

" Repent of what ? " he asked, proudly. " I have 
done nothing of which I am ashamed — ^nothing of 
which I repent I have offered up my entire life, 
my every thought and desire, to a holy, a noble 
cause. To it I have subjected all my feelings, 
wishes, and hopes, and had it been necessary, I 
would without tears have sacrificed all that was 
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dearest to me on earth. It became necemory for 
the good of this cause that I should appear to 
betray your love. A plan had been formed in 
which this woman you have just named could 
alone aid mo. I dared not ask my heart what it 
Buffered, for my head told me that this woman 
was necessary to me, and it became my duty to 
obtam her assistance by any means. So I became 
the daily companion of Madame du Trou£9e, so— - ' 

A light tap at the door interrupted the count, 
and startled him inexplicably. 

''What does that mean?*' he asked, turning 
pale. 

Marietta laughed aloud. "That means," she 
said, slowly and scornfully, ** that you will not go 
to Magdeburg to-morrow — that you cannot make 
use of the passport which your beloved Madame 
du Trouffle obtained for you. Ah, you wished to 
leaye me secretly — ^you did not wish me to suspect 
your intended departure. You were mistaken, 
Ranuzi. You will remain in Berlin, but you will 
never go to her again. I will prevent that." 

At this moment loud knocking was heard at the 
door, and two policemen entered the Voom with- 
out waiting for an invitation, and through the 
open door armed soldiers might be seen in the 
hall guarding the entrance. 

When Ranuzi first beheld these servants of jus- 
tice, he shuddered and became deathly pale, but 
as they approached him, he recovered his wonted 
composure, and advanced proudly and coldly to 
meet them. 

" Are you Count Ranuzi ? " asked one of the 
policemen. 

" I am," he said, calmly. 

''I arrest you in the name of the king; you are 
our prisoner." 

''With what offence am I charged?" asked 
he, as he slowly placed his hand in his bosom. 

"The court-martial will inform you." 

" Ah, I am to be tried by a court-martial. Spies 
and conspirators are always thus tried. I am 
charged then with spying and conspiring," cried 
Ranuzi, and then slowly turning to Marietta, he 
asked : " And this is your work ? " 

" Yes ; this is my work," she said, triumphantly. 

"You must come now," said the policeman, 
roughly, as he stepped nearer to Ranuzi, at the 
same time giving his companion a sign to do the 
same. "Come immediately and quietly. Do 
not compel us to use force." 

" Force," cried Ranuzi, shrug^g his shoulders, 
as he drew his hand from his bosom and pointed a 
pistol toward the policemen, firom which they 
shrunk back terrified. " You see that I need not 
fear force," he said. "If you dare to approach 



nearer or lay your hand on me I will fire on both 
of you, for happily my pistol has more than OM 
ball, and it never fails. You see thai we an 
playing a dangerous game, upon whOde issne maj 
depend your lives as wcU as mine. I can sboot 
you if I desire it, or I can direct this weapoD 
against my own brow if I wish to avoid investi- 
gation or imprisonment But I promise you to do 
neither the one nor the other, if you will give me 
the time to say a few words to this lady." 

" Be quick, then," said the policeman, or I wiU 
call in the soldiers, " and they can shoot yoa u 
easily as you could shoot ns." 

Ranuzi shrugged his shoulders. " Too will be 
very careful not to shoot me. The dead do not 
speak, and it is very important for my judges that 
I should speak. Go to that door; I give nj 
word that I will follow you." 

As if to strengthen his words, he ndsed the 
hand which held the pistol, and the two men 
withdrew with threatening glances, to the door. 

Ranuzi then turned agun to Marietta, who 
turned her great flashing eyes upon him with an 
expression of anger and astonishment, mixed with 
hatred and admiration. 

" Marietta," he said, gently. She trembled al 
the sound of his voice. He perc^ved this, and 
smiled. "Marietta," he repeated, "you havebe> 
trayed me ; your have revenged your love I I do 
not reproach you, my anaconda, but I pray yoo 
to tell me one thing ; did you send the last let- 
ters which I gave you to the post ? " 

"No," she replied, compelling her eyes, wiUi a 
mighty effort, to meet his. 

** Wretch I What did you do with them," 

" I sent them to the King of Prussia." 

Ranuzi uttered a shriek, and fell back a step. 
" Then I am indeed lost," he murmured, " as well 
as that unhappy creature, who pines for ligjht and 
freedom. Poor Trenck ! Poor Amelia I All is 
lost; all through the jealousy of this wretched 
woman. I tell yon. Marietta," he condnued akmd, 
as he placed his hand heavily on her shoiilder, 
"it is not necessary that I should corse you, 
you will do that yourself. This hour wiU act as 
a deadly poison on your heart, of which you w31 
die. It is true, you have revenged yourself. To* 
day you rejoice in this, for you beUeve that yon 
hate tne, but to-morrow you will repent ; to-mor- 
row grief will overtake you, and it will grow with 
everyday — ^you will feel that you must love me 
for ever and ever; you must love me, because 
you have wrought my ruin. Yes, you are righ^— 
you have discovered the means to keep yourself 
in my remembrance. In my dungeon I will think 
of you. I will do so, and curse you ; but yon 
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also will think of me ; and when you do, you will 
wring joar hands and curse yourself^ for revenge 
win not km the love in your heart. Be that your 
punishment. Farewell I '* 

He passed before her, and quietly approached 
the policemen. **Gome, gentlemen, I am quite 
ready to follow you ; and that you may be entirely 
at ease, I will leave my pistol here. It is my 
legacy to that lady — my last souvenir. Perhaps 
she may use it in the future.'* 

He placed the pistol upon her writing-table and 
hastily approached the door. ** Come, gentlemen ; 
I am your prisoner ! '* 

He signed to them to follow him, and walked 
proudly through the hall. 

Marietta stood there trembling and deadly pale 
—her eyes dilated, her lips opened, as if to utter 
« shriek. Thus she watched him, breathless, and 
as if enchained with horror. 

Now she sa# him open the door of the hall, 
and throwbg back at her one cold, flashing 
fiance, he went out, followed by the police and 
the soldiers. 

** He is gone I he is gone ! " she shrieked, as 
if in a frenzy. ** They are leading him to im- 
prisonment-— perhaps to death. Oh, to death ! 
It is I who have murdered him. He is right. I 
am indeed cursed. I have murdered him, and 
—I love him.'* And with a wild shriek she sank 
fainting to the ground. 



CHAPTER IX. 

TRENCK. 

Tbxnok still lived; neither chains nor years 
of loneliness had broken his strength or bowed 
his sphrit His tall, gigantic form had shrunk 
to a skeleton ; his hair had whitened and hung 
around his hollow face like an ashen veil. Heavy 
chains clasped his feet and his throat ; a broad 
iron band encircled his waist, which was attached 
to the wall by a short cham — a thick bar held 
his hands apart; but still he lived. For years 
he had paced, with short, restless steps, this little 
q>ace that covered his grave ; but he smiled de- 
risively at the coarse stone which bore his name. 

Trenck stiU lived. He lived because he had a 
fixed desire, a grand aim in view — ^he thirsted for 
fireedom, and believed it attainable. Trenck could 
not die, for without was liberty, the sun, life, and 
honor. He would not die ; for to be willing to 
die, he must first have lived. His life had been 
so short — a few fleeting years of youth, of care- 



less eiy'oyment — a joyous dream of love and 
ambition ! This had been his &te. Then came 
long, weary years of imprisonment — a something 
which he knew not, but it was not life— *had crept 
to him in his prison, and with a cruel hand marked 
years upon his brow-^years through which he 
had not lived, but suffered. And still he re- 
mained young in spite of gray haurs and wrinkles. 
He glowed with hope and defiance ; his sluggish 
blood was warmed from time to time with new 
hopes, new expectations. His imagination painted 
wonderful pictures of future happiness. This 
hope always remained smiling and vigorous; 
notwithstanding his many disappointments — ^his 
many useless attempts to escape, Trenck still hoped 
for freedom. As often as the subterranean passages 
which he dug were discovered, he recommenced 
his work, and dug new ones; when the sentinels 
whom he had won by gold and flattery were de- 
tected and punished, he found means to obtain 
other friends. 

Truly, friends did not fail ; the buried but still 
living prisoner had frien^ who never forgot him ; 
bold, loving friends, risking thdr lives for him. 
The mighty power of his great misfortunes won 
him friends. The soldiers who guarded him were 
seized with shuddering horror and pity at the 
sight of this sunken form, reminding them of the 
picture of the skeleton and the hour-glass, which 
hung in the village church. Trenck knew how to 
profit by this. The officers, who came every day 
to inspect his prison, were charmed and amazed 
by the freshness of his spirit, lus bright conver- 
sation, and gay remarks. These interviews were 
the only interruption to the dulness of their 
garrison life. They came to him to be cheered. 
Not being willing to sit with him in the dark, they 
brought their lights with them ; they opened the 
door of his cell that they might not be obliged to 
remain with him in the damp, putrid air. They 
wondered at his firmness and courage ; they sym- 
pathized mth his youth and loneliness, and this 
sympathy made for him earnest, useful friends, 
who revelled in the thought that Trenck's renewed 
attempts at escape would at last be crowned with 
happy results, that he would obtain his freedom. 

He was on the eve of a great day. To-morrow 
he would live again, to-morrow he would be free ; 
this time it was no chimera, no dream — he must 
succeed. 

" Yes, my plan cannot fail," murmured Trenck, 
as he sat upon his stone seat and gazed at the 
iron door, which had just closed behind the Com- 
mandant JBruckhausen. " My cruel ja iler has dis- 
covered nothing, carefully as he searched my cell; 
this time I have dug no mines, broken no walls ; 
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this time I shall pass through that door, my com- 
rades will greet me joyfullf , and the poor prisoner 
shall be the mighty commander of the fortress. 
Only one night more, one single night of patience, 
and life, and love, and the world shall agtun be- 
long to me. Oh, I feel as if I would go mad with 
joy. I have had strength to endure misfortunes, 
but perhaps the rapture of freedom may be fatal. 
Hy God ! my God I if I should lose my senses ! if 
the light of the sun should scorch my brain ! if 
the hum of the busy world should crush my 
spirit I » 

He lifted his hands in terror to his brow ; he 
'felt SB if wrapped in flames, as if fire were rising 
from his brain; the chains rattled around him 
with unearthly sounds. ** The slightest error, the 
least forgetfulness would endanger my plan. I 
will be quiet — I will repeat once more all that we 
have agreed upon. But first away with these 
slavish chiuns, to-morrow I shall be a freeman ; I 
will commence my rdU to-day." 

He removed the handcuff^, and with his free 
right hand loosened the^^irdle from his waist, at 
the point where the blacksmith, who fastened it 
upon him, told him it might be opened by a pres- 
sure light as a feather. Now he was free ; he 
stretched with delight his thin, meagre form, and 
let his arms swing in the air as if to prove their 
muscle. 

This was a sweet, a wonderful prelude to free- 
dom ; many weeks and months he bad worked 
upon these chains to prepare for the moment of 
freedom. Now these chains had fiedlen. He was 
already a free man ; he cared not for these dark, 
damp walls. He did not see them ; he was already 
without, where the sun was shining, the birds 
were singing; where the blue arch of heaven 
looked down upon the blooming earth. What did 
he care for the death-like stillness which surround- 
ed him ? he heard the noise in the streets ; he saw 
men running here and there in busy haste ; he 
listened to their bright conversation, their merry 
laughter ; he mixed among them with lively greet- 
ing, and shared their joys and cares. 

Suddenly he again pressed his brow fearfully, 
and cried: **I shall go mad! A thousand dan- 
eing pictures and happy faces are swarming around 
me ; I shall go mad ! But no, I will control my- 
self ; I will be calm.'* He raised his head with 
hiS accustomed bold defiance. " I will look free- 
dom in the face ; my eyelids shall not quiver, and 
my heart shall beat calmly. I will be quiet and 
thoughtfhL I will think it all over once more, 
listen to me^ oh friend ! you, who have heard all 
my sighs and my despair; you, who know my 
misery ; listen to me, oh gloomy cell. You have 



always been fitithihl ; yon have never wished tc 
forsake or leave me ; and when I straggled to es- 
cape, yon called me always back. But this is our 
last day together; you shall hear my oonfessiaii, 
I will tell you all my plans, by what means I sball 
escape from you, my true ficiend, my dark, dreary 
cell. Know first that this garrison is eompoeed 
of nine hundred men, who are much dissatisfied. 
It will not be diflBcult to win them, partioulailj If 
they are well bribed. Besides this, there are two 
mi\jors and two lieutenants conspiring with me. 
they will tell thdr soldiers what to do. The gasrd, 
at the star-port, is composed of but fifteen men, 
and if they do not obey me willingly, we wiU know 
how to compel obedience. At the end of the Bta^ 
port lies the city gate. At this only twelve men 
and one officer are stationed ; these we shaU eaSj 
overpower. On the other side, dose to the gate, 
the Austrian Captain von Eimsky is awaiting me 
with the remainder of the prison^s of war. AU 
the officers, who have pledged themselves to tf* 
sist my undertaking, are concealed in a safe hoose 
rented for this purpose. At my first call they 
will rush forward and fkll upon the guard ; we 
will overpower them and enter the dty. There 
other friends await us ; one of them, under some 
pretext, holds in his quarters arms for his ocmipafiy, 
and at my call he will join me with his armed 
band. Oh my God I my God ! I see every thing so 
plainly and clearly before me. I see myself rush- 
ing joyfully through the streets, dashing into the 
casemates, which contain nine thousand prisoners. 
I call to them : ' Up, comrades, up ; I am Frede^ 
ick von Trenck, your captain and your leader; 
arm yourselves and follow me.* I hear them greet 
me joyfully and cry, * Long live Trenck I ' They 
take their arms and we rush to the other case- 
mates, wbere seven thousand Austrian and Rus- 
sian prisoners are confined. We free them, and I 
head a little army of sixteen thousand men. Mag- 
deburg is mine ; the fortress, the magazine of the 
army, the treasury, the arsenal, all is in our power. 
I shall conquer all for Maria Theresa. Oh, King 
Frederick I King Frederick ! I shall avenge my- 
L self on you ibr these long years of miseiy, fbr the 
martyrdom of this fearful imprisonment. Trendc 
will not be obliged to leave Magdeburg ; he will 
drive away the Prussians, and make himself mas- 
ter.*' 

He laughed so loudly that the old walls edioed 
the sound, and a wuling mgih seemed to ^de 
along the building. Trenck started and looked 
timidly around him. 

*' I ana still alone,*' he murmured, " no one ban 
heard my words ; no, no one but you,** he con- 
tinued cheerfhlly, ** my old silent friend, my fkitb- 
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fill prison. To-morrow morning the officer on 
guard will enter and order the sentinels to remore 
the bed ; as soon as they enter I shall rush out 
ftnd lock the door. The sentinels being looked up, 
I put on the clothes which are lying in readiness 
for n^e in the passage, and then forward to my sol- 
diers. I shall distribute gold freely among them 
—a firiend will meet me with the money at the 
house of Captain von Eleist, and if he has not 
suffident, Amelia has richly supplied me. Arise, 
arise from your grave, my secret treasures.*' 

He crouched close to the wall and removed the 
mortar and chalk carefully ; he then drew out a 
stone and took from under it a purse full of gold. 

BJs eye, accustomed to the darkness, saw the gold 
through the silk net ; he nodded to it and laughed 
with'd^ght as he poured it out and played madly 
with it His coimtenance suddenly assumed an 
earnest expression. 

" Poor Amelia," he murmured softly, " you have 
sacrificed your life, your beauty, and ycwr youth 
for me. With never-failing zeal you have moved 
aroimd me like my guardian angel, and how am I 
repaying you? By taking from your brother, 
King Frederick, his finest fortress, his money, his 
provisions; by compelling you and yours to fly 
firom a city which no longer belongs to you, but to 
the Empress of Austria, your enemy. With your 
money I have taken this city; Amelia, you are 
ignorant of this now, and when you learn it, per* 
haps you will curse me and execrate the love 
which has. j>oisoned your whole life. Oh, Amelia ! 
Amelia, forgive me for betraying you also. My 
unfortunate duty is forcing me onward, and I must 
obey. Tes," he said, springing from his seat, ** I 
must yield to my fate, I must be free again — ^I 
must be a man once more ; I can sit no longer 
like a wild animal in his cage, and tell my grief 
and my despair to the cold walls. I must recon« 
quer life— I must again see the sun, the world, and 
mankind— I must live, suffer, and act.'' 

He walked violently to and fro, his whole being 
was in feverish expectation and excitement, and 
he felt alarmed. Suddenly he remained standing ; 
pressing his two hands against his beating tem- 
ples, he murmured : 

^ I shall indeed go mad. Joy at my approach- 
ing deHveranoe confuses my poor head ; I will try 
to sleep, to be calm— collect my strength for to- 
morrow." 

Ho lay down upon his miserable couch, and 
forced himself to be quiet and silent — not to speak 
aloud to himself in his lonely cell, as he was ac- 
customed to do. Gradually the road tension of 
his nerves relaxed, gradually his eyes closed, and 
A 8oft« beneficial slumber came over him. 



All was still in the dark cell ; nothing was to 
be heard but the loud breathing of the sleeper ; 
but even in sleep, visions of Itfe and liberty re* 
joiced his heart — ^his face beamed with heavenly 
joy; he murmured softly, "I am free! — ^firee at 
last I" 

The hours passed away, but Trenck still slum- 
bered — profound stillness surrounded him. The 
outer world had long since been awake— 4he sun 
was up, and had sent a clear beam of its glory 
through the small, thickly-barred window, even 
into the comfortless, desolate cell, and changed 
the gloom of darkness into a faint twilight. 
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CHAPTER X. 

" TRENCK, ARK TOIT THERE ? " • 

Trenok slept. Sleep on, sleep on, unfortunate 
prisoner, for whUe asleep you are &ee and joyous ; 
when you awake, your happy dreams will vanish ; 
agony and despair will be your only companions. 

Listen I there are steps in the passage ; Trenck 
does not hear them — ^he still sleeps. But now a 
key is turned, the door is opened, and Trenck 
springs from his pallet. 

" Are you there, my friends ? Is all ready ? *^ 

But he totters back with a fearful shriek, his 
eyes fixed despairingly upon the door. There 
stood Yon BruckhSusen, the prison commandant, 
beside him several officers, behind them a crowd 
of soldiers. 

This vision explained all to Trenck. It told him 
that his plan had miscarried — ^that again all had 
been in vain. It told him that he must remain 
what he was, a poor, wretched prisoner — ^more 
wretched than before, for they would now find out 
that when alone he could release himself from his 
chains. They would find his gold, which he had 
taken from its hiding-place, and was now lying 
loosely upon the floor. 

" I am lost I " said he, covering his face with his 
hands, and throwing himself upon his bed. 

A malignant smile brightened up Von Bruck- 
hiusen's disagreeable countenance, as his eye took 
in the broken chains, the glittering gold, and the 
despairing prisoner. He then ordered the sol- 
diers to raise the chuns and fasten them on hinL 

Trenck made no resistance. He sufibred them 
quietly to adjust this iron belt, to fasten the chain 
around his neck. He seemed insensible to all that 
was passing. This fearful blow had annihilated 
him ; and the giant who, but a short time before, 
had thought to conquer the world, was now a 
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weak, trembling, defenceleBS child. When he was 
ordered to rise to have the chains annexed to his 
iron girdle, and fastened to the wall, he rose at 
once, and stretched out his hand for the manacles. 
Now the commandant dared approach Trenck ; 
he had no fear of the chained lion, he could jeer 
at and mock without danger. He did it with the 
wrath of a soul hard and pitiless ; with the deep, 
unutterable hate of an implacable enemy; for 
Trenck was his enemy, his much-feared enemy ; 
he drove sleep fi'om his eyes — ^he followed him in 
his dreams. Often at midnight Yon Bruckh&usen 
rose in terror from his couch, because he dreamed 
that Trenck had escaped, and that he must now 
take his place in that dark, fearful tomb. Sur- 
rounded by gay companions, he would turn pale 
and shudder at the thought of Trenck*s escaping 
— ^Trenck, whose fearf^ cell was then destined 
to be his. This constant fear and anxiety 
caused the commandant to see in Trenck not the 
king^s prisoner, but his own personal enemy, with 
whom he must do battle to his utmost strength, 
with all the wrath and fear of a timid soul. With 
a cold, ipalicious smile he informed him that his 
plot had been discovered, that his mad plan was 
known; ho had wished to take the fortress of 
Magdeburg and place upon it the Austrian flag. 
With a jeering smile he held up to him the letter 
Trenck had sent to his friend in Vienna, in which, 
without mentioning names, he had made a slight 
sketch of his plan. 

" Will you deny that you wrote this letter ? " 
cried the commandant, in a threatening voice. . 

Trenck did not answer. His head was bowed 
upon his breast; he was gazing down in silence. 

*'You will be forced to name your accom- 
plices," cried the enraged commandant ; ** there 
is no palliation for a traitor, and if you do not 
name them at once, I shall subject you to the 
lash." 

An unearthly yell issued from Trcikick's pale 
lips, and as he raised his head, his countenance 
was expressive of such wild, such terrible rage, 
that Bruckhiiusen drew away from him in affiright 
Trenck had awakened from his lethargy ; he had 
found again his strength and energy, he was Trenck 
once more — ^the Trenck feared by Yon Bruckhau- 
sen, though lying in chains, the Trenck whom 
nothing could bend, nothing discourage. 

*' He who dares to whip me shall die,** said he, 
gazing wildly at the commandant. "With my 
Bails, with my teeth, will I kill him.** 

" Name your accomplices I ** cried Bruckh&usen, 
stamping upon the ground in his rage. 

It was Trenck now who laughed. " Ah, you 
think to intimidate me with your angry voice,** 



said he. **Toa think your word has power to 
make me disclose that which I wish to keep se 
cret Tou think I will betray my friends, do yoo f 
Learn what a poor, weak, incapable human bdog 
you are, for not one of the things yon wish shall 
occur. No, I shall not be so contemptible as to 
betray my friends. Were I to do so, then were I 
a traitor deserving of this wretched qell, of these 
fearful chain^ for I would then be a stranger to 
the first, the holiest virtue, gratitude. But no^ I 
will not I was innocent when these ehaim 
were put on me— -innocent I will remain.** 

** Innocent I ** cried the commandant; '' yon who 
wished to deliver to the enemy a fortress of jonr 
sovereign I You call yourself innocent ? ** 

Trenck raised himself from his bed, and fhiew 
back his head proudly. **I am no longer a sab* 
ject of the Emg of Prussia,** said he; "he is no 
longer my sovereign. Many years ago I vis 
thrown into prison at Glatz without conrt-msrtial 
or triaL When I escaped, all my property wis 
confiscated. If I had not sought my bread ds^ 
where, I would have starved to death, or gone to 
ruin. Maria Theresa made me a captain in bcr 
army — ^to her I gave my allegiance. She alone in 
my sovereign. I owe no duty to the King of 
Prussia — he condemned me unheard--by one act 
he deprived me of bread, honor, country, and firee- 
dom. He had me thrown into prison, and fet- 
tered like some fearfUl crimioaL He has degraded 
me to an animal that lies grovelling in bis cage, 
and who only lives to eat, who only eats to £v& 
I do not speak to yon, sir commandant,'* contin- 
ued he — ^'^ 1 speak, soldiers, to you, who were onee 
my comrades in arms. I would not have yon eall 
Trenck a traitor. Look at me ; see what the king 
has made of me ; and then tell me, was I not jos- 
tifi^ in fleeing from these tortures? Even if 
Magdeburg had been stormed, and thousands of 
lives lt)st, would you have called me a traitor f 
Am I a traitor because I strive to conquer for my- 
self what you, what every man, receives from 
God as his holy right— my freedom f *> While be 
spoke, his pale, wan countenance beamed with 
inspiration. 

The soldiers were struck and touched with it— 
their low murmurs of applause taught the com- 
mandant that he had committed a mistake in hav- 
ing so many witnesses to his conversation with 
the nniversally pitied and admired priscmer. 

^ You will not name your accomplioes f '* said 
he. 

"No,** said Trenck, "I will not betray my 
friends. And what good would it do yon to know 
their names ? Yon would punish them, and would 
thereby sow dragons! teeth from which new 
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firiends would rise for me. For undeserved mis- 
fortuiie, and unmerited reproach, make for us 
firiends in heaven and on earth. Look there, sir 
oommandant — look there at your soldiers. They 
came here indifferent to me — ^they leave as my 
fiiends ; and if they can do no more, they will 
pray for me." 

** Enough ! enough of this," cried the comman- 
dant *^ Be silent I And you," speaking to the 
soldiers, ** get out of here I Send the blacksmith 
to solder these chains at once. 60 into the sec- 
ond passage — ^I want no one but the blacksmith." 
The soldiers withdrew, and the smith entered 
with his hot coals, his glowing iron, and his pan- 
ful of boiling lead. The commandant leaned 
against the prison-door gazing at the smith; 
Trenck was looking eagerly at the ceiling of his 
c^ catching the shadows thrown there by the 
Rowing coals. 

**It is the iffwut fatutu of my freedom," said 
he, with a weary smile. ** It is the fourth time 
they have danced on this ceiling — it is the fourth 
time my chains have been forged. But I tell you, 
commandant, I will break them again, and the 
shadows flickering on these walls will be changed 
to a glorious sun of freedom — it will illuminate 
my path so that I can escape from this dungeon, 
in which I will leave nothing but my curse for you 
my cruel keeper." 

** Ton have not, then, despaired ? " said the 
commandant, with a cold smile. ** You will still 
attempt to escape ? " 

Trenck fixed his keen, sparkling eyes upon Yon 
BnidKh&usen, and stretching out his left arm to 
the smith, he said: ** Listen, sir commandant, to 
what I have to say to you, and may my words 
creep like deadly poison through your veins! 
Hear me ; as soon as you have left my cell — as 
soon M that door has closed behind you — ^I will 
commence a new plan of escape. You have 
thrown me in a cell under the earth. The floor 
in my other ceU was of wood — ^I cut my way 
throng it This is of stone — ^I shall remove it 
Yon come daily and search my room to see if 
there ui not some hole or some instrument hidden 
by which I might effect my escape. Nevertheless 
I shall escape. God created the mole, and of it I 
wHl leaiii how to burrow in the ground, and thus 
I will escape. You will see that I have no in- 
BtrumentB, no weapons, but God gave me what He 
gave the mole — ^He gave my fingers nails, and my 
mouth teeth; akid if there is no other way, I iHff 
make my escape by them." 

''It is certainly very kind of you to inform me 
of an this," cried the commandant " Be assured 
I diall not forget your words. I shall accommo- 



date myself to them. You seek to escape — ^I seek 
to detain you here. I am convinced I shall find 
some means of assuring myself every quarter of 
an hour that your nails and teeth have not fireed 
you. The smith's work I see is done, and we 
dare entertain the hope that for the present you 
will remain with us. Or perhaps you mean to 
bite your chains in two as soon as I leave f " 

"God gave Samson strength to crush with his 
arms the temple columns," said Trenck, gazing at 
the blacksmith, who was now leaving the room. 
" See, the iffnis faluiu has disappeared from my 
cell, the sun will soon shine." 

" Trenck, be reasonable," said Von Bruckhau- 
sen, in an entreating tone. " Do not increase your 
misery— do not force me to be more cruel to you. 
Promise to make no more attempts to escape, and 
you shall not be punished for your treacherous 
plot ! " 

Trenck laughed aloud. *' You promise not to 
punish me. How could you accomplish it? Has 
not your cruelty bound me in irons, in chains, 
whose invention can only be attributed to the 
devil ? Do I not live in the deepest, most forlorn 
cell in the fortress? Is not my nourishment 
bread and water? Do you not condemn me to 
pass my days in idleness, my nights in fearful 
darkness? What more could you do to me?— - 
how could you punish any new attempt to es- 
cape? No, no, sir commandant; as soon as 
that door has closed on you, the mole will com- 
mence to burrow, and some day, in spite of all 
your care, he will escape." 

"That is your last word I" cried Von Bruckhau- 
sen, infuriated. " You will not promise to aban- 
don these idle attempts at escape ? You will not 
name your accomplices ? " 

" No ! and again no t " 

"Well, then, farewell You shall remember 
this hour, and I pronuse you, you shall regret it." 

Throwing a fearful look of malignant wrath at 
Trenck, who was leaning against his pallet, laugh- 
ing at his rage, the commandant left the prison. 
The iron door closed slowly ; the firm, even tread 
of the disappearing soldiers was audible, then all 
was qmct 

• A death-like stillness reigned in the prisoner's 
cell ; no sound of life disturbed the fearful quiet 
Trenck shuddered ; a feeling of inexpressible woe, 
of inconsolable despair came over him. He could 
now yield to it, no one was present to hear his 
misery and wretchedness. He need not now sup- 
press the sighs and groans that had almost choked 
him ; he could give the tears, welling to his eyes 
like burning fire, full vent ; he could cool his fe- 
verish brow upon the stone floor, in the agony of 
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his soul. As a man trembles at the thought of 
death, Trenck trembled at the thought of life. He 
knew not how long he had sighed, and wept, and 
groaned. For him there was no time, no hour, 
no night — it was all merged into one fearful day. 
But still he experienced some hours of pleasure 
and joy. These were the hours of sleep, the hours 
of dreams. Happier than many a king, than 
many powerful rulers and rich nobles upon their 
silken couches, was this prisoner upon his hard 
pallet. He could sleep— his spirit, busy during 
the day in forming plans for his escape, needed 
and foimd the rest of sleep ; his body needed the 
refreshment and recdyed it. 

Yes, he could sleep. Men were hard and cruel 
to him, but God had not deserted him, for at night 
He sent an angel to his cell who consoled and re- 
freshed him. It was the angel of slumber — when 
night came, after all his sorrow, his agony, his 
despair endured during the day, the consoling an- 
gel came and took his seat by the wretched pris- 
oner. This night he kissed his eyes, he hud his 
soft wings on the prisoner's wounded heart, he 
whispered glorious dreams of the future into his 
ear. A beautiful smile, seldom seen when he was 
awake, now rested upon his lips. 

Keep quiet, ye guards, without there-— keep 
quiet, the prisoner sleeps ; the sleep of man is 
sacred, and more sacred than all else is the sleep 
of the unfortunate. Do not (^turb him-— ^ass the 
door stealthily. Be still, be still! the prisoner 
sleeps— reverence his rest 

This stillness was now broken by a loud cry. 

" Trenck, Trenck I " cried a thundering voice — 
'* Trenck, are you asleep ? " 

He woke from his pleasant dreams and rose in 
terror from his bed. He thought he had heard 
the trumpets of the judgment-day, and listened 
eagerly for the renewing of the sound. 

And again the cry resounded through his cell. 
" Trenck, are you there ? " 

With a wild fear he raised his hand to his burn- 
ing brow. 

*< Am I mad? " murmured he; *^I hear a voice 
in my brain calling me ; a voice — ^* 

The bolts were pushed back, and Commandant 
Yon Bruckh&usen, accompanied by a soldier, with 
a burning torch, appeared on the threshold. 

" Why did you yot answer, Trenck ? " said he. 

" Answer — answer what ? " 

" The sentinel's call. As you swore to me you 
would make new attempts to- escape, I was com- 
pelled to make arrangements to prevent your suo- 
ceediLg. The guards at your door are commanded 
to call you every quarter of an hour during the 
night If you do not answer at once, they will 



enter your cell to convince themselves of your 
presence. Accommodate yourself to this, Trenck 
We shall now see If you are able to free yourself 
with your nails and teeth I '* 

He left the room, the door was dosed. It wu 
night once more in the prisoner's cell— but he did 
not sleep. He sat upon his pallet and asked liim 
self if what had passed was true, or if it was not 
some wild and fearfbl dream. 

" No, no, it q^nnot be true ; they could not rob 
me of my last and only pleasure— my sleep I gofk, 
balmy sleep t " 

But listen. There is a voice again. ** Trenck, 
Trenck, are you there ? " 

He answered by a fearfhl yell, and sprang from 
his bed, trembling with terror. It was no dream ! 

" It is true I — ^they will let me sleep no mora 
Cowardly thieves I may God curse as I curse yoo. 
May He have no pity with yo^i, who have none 
with roe I Ah, you cruel men, you increase my 
misery a thousandfold. You murder my sleep. 
God's curse upon you I " 






CHAPTER XI. 

THE KINO AND THE GERMAN SOHOLAB. 

It was the winter of 1760. Germany, unhappy 
Germany, bleeding from a thousand wounds, was 
for a few months freed from the scourge of war ; 
she could breathe again, and gather new strength 
for new contests. Stem winter mth its ice and 
snow had alone given peace to the people for a 
short time. The rulers thought of and wOied 
nothing but war ; and the winter's rest was only 
a time of preparation for new battles. ^Hie allies 
had never yet succeeded in vanquishing the Httie 
King of Prussia. Notwithstanding the disap- 
pointments and adversities crowded upon himr- 
though good fortune and success seemed forever 
to have abandoned him-— Frederick stood ibm and 
undaunted, and his courage and his oonfideaoe 
augmented with the dangers which surrounded him. 

But his condition appeared so sad, so desper- 
ate, that even the heroic Prince Henry despaired. 
The king had in some degree repaired the disas- 
ters of Eiinersdorf and Mayen by his great yieto- 
ries at Leignitz and Torgau ; but so mounifii], so 
menacing was his position on every side, that even 
ilie victories which had driven his enoniea from 
Saxony, and at least assured him his winter qnai> 
ters, brought him no other advantages, and did 
not lessen the dangers which threatened him. Bis 
enemies stood round about him— they burned 
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irith rage and thirst to destroy utterly that king 
who was always ready to tear from them their 
newly-won laurels. Only by his complete de- 
ttmction could they hope to quench the glowing 
enthosiasm which the people of all Europe ex- 
pressed by shouts and exultation. 

The Russians had their winter quarters for the 
first time in Pomerania. The Austrians lay in Si- 
lesia and Bohemia. The newly-supplied French 
army, and the army of the States, were on the 
Rhine While the enemies of Frederick re- 
mained thus futhful to each other m their war 
against him, he had just lost his only ally. 

King George TL of England was dead, and the 
weak George IIL yielded wholly to the imperious 
win of his mother and to that of Lord Bute. He 
broke offhis league with Prussia, and refused to 
pay the subsidy. 

Thus Prussia stood alone^- without money, 
without soldiers, without friends — surrounded by, 
powerful and eager enemies— alone and seeming- 
ly hopeless, with so many yindictlye adversaries. 

All this made Prince Henry not only unhappy, 
but dispirited — ^palsied his courage, and made him 
wish to leave the army and take refuge in some 
vast solitude where he could mourn over the mis- 
fortunes of his distracted country. Accordingly 
be wrote to the king and asked for his discharge. 

The king relied: 

M It is not difficult, my brother, in bright and 
prosperous times, to find men willing to serve the 
state. Those only are good citizens who stand 
undaunted at the post of danger in times of great 
crises and disaster. The true calling of a man 
consists in this : that he should intrepidly carry 
out the most difficult and dangerous enterprises. 
The more difficulty, the more danger — ^the more 
bright honor and undying fame. I cannot, there- 
fore, beHeve that you are in earnest in asking for 
your discharge. It is unquestionable that neither 
you nor I can feel certain of a happy issue to the 
circumstances which now surround us. But when 
we have done all which lies in our power, our con- 
sciences and public opinion will do us justice. We 
contend for our fatherland and for honor. We must 
make the impossible possible, in order to succeed. 
The number of our enemies does not terrify me. 
The greater their number, the more glorious will 
be our fame when we have conquered them." * 

Prince Henry, ashamed of his despondency, 
gave to this letter of his brother the answer of a 
hero. He marched against the Russians, drove 
them from ^esia, and raised the siege of Breslau, 

* FkeuBS, "History of Frederick the Great,** voL IL, p. 



around which the Austrians under Loudon were 
encamped. Tauentzein, with fearless energy and 
with but three thousand Prussians, had forti- 
fied himself in Breslau against tins powerful en- 
emy. So in the very beginning of the winter the 
capital of Silesia had been retaken. By Torgau 
the king had fought and won his twelfth battle for 
the possession of Silesia — ^yes, fought and won 
from his powerful and irreconcilable enemies. And 
all this had been in vain, and almost without re- 
sults. The prospect of peace seemed far dis- 
tant, and the hope of happiness for Frederick 
even as remote. 

But now winter was upon them. Tliis stem 
angel of peace had sheathed the sword, and for 
the time ended the war. 

While the pious Maria Theresa and her court 
ladies made it the vmode to prepare lint in their 
splendid saloons during the winter for the wound- 
ed soldiers— while the Russian General Soltikow 
took up his winter quarters at Posen, and gave 
sumptuous feasts and banquets— Frederick with- 
drew to Lcipsic, in which dty philosophy and 
learning were at that time most fiourishing. The 
Leipsigers indeed boasted that they had given 
an asylum to poetry and art 

The warrior-hero was now changed for a few 
happy months into the philosopher, the poet, and 
the scholar. Frederick's brow, contracted by 
anxiety and care, was now smooth ; his eye took 
again its wonted fire— a smile was on his lip, 
and the hand which had so long brandished 
the sword, gladly resumed the pen. He who had 
so long uttered only words of command and calls 
to battle, now bowed over his flute and drew from 
it the tenderest and most melting melodies. The 
evening concerts were resumed. The musical 
friends and comrades of the king had been sum- 
moned from Berlin ; and that nothing might be 
wanting to make his happiness complete, he had 
called his best-beloved friend, the Marquis d'Ar- 
gens, to his side. 

D^A.rgens had much to tell of the siege of Ber-' 
lin by the Russians— of the firm defence of the 
burghers— of thdr patriotism and thdr courage. 
Frederick's eyes glistened with emotion, and m 
the fulness of his thankful heart he promised to 
stand by his faithful Berliners to the end. But 
when D'Argens told of the desolation which the 
Russians had wrought amongst the treasures of 
art in Gharlottenburg, the brow of the king grew 
dark, and with profound indignation he siud : 

''Ah, the Russians are barbarians, who labor 
only for the downfall of humanity.* If we do not 

* Hie Ung^B own words.— Arehenholti, vol L, p. 88SL 
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succeed in conquering them, and destroying their 
rude, despotic sovereignty, they will again and 
ever disquiet the whole of Europe. In the mean 
time, howerer,'' said Frederick, ** the vandalism 
of the Russians shall not destroy our beautiful 
winter rest If they have torn my paintings and 
crushed my statues, we must collect new art- 
treasures. Gotzkowsky has told me that in Italy, 
that inexhaustible mine of art, there are still 
many glorious pictures of the great old masters ; 
he shall procure them for me, and I ¥rill make 
haste to finish this war in order to eiijoy my new 
paintings, and to rest in my beautiM Sans-Soud. 
Ah, marquis, let us speak no longer of it, in this 
room at least, let us forget the war. It has whit- 
ened my hair, and made an old man of me before 
my time. My back is bent, and my face is 
wrinkled as the flounce on a woman's dress. All 
this has the war brought upon me. But my 
heart and my inclinations are unchanged, and I 
think I dare now allow them a little satisfaction 
and indulgence. Come, marquis, I hare a new 
poem from Voltaire, sent to me a few days since. 
We will see if he can find grace before your stem 
tribunal I have also some new sins to confess. 
That is to say, I have some poems composed in 
the hours of rest during my campaigns. You are 
my literary father confessor, and we will see if 
you can give me absolution.'* 

But the king did not dedicate the entire winter 
to music, and French poems, and gay, cheerful 
conversation with his friends. A part of this hap- 
py tune was consecrated to the earnest study of 
the ancuents. For the first time he turned his 
* attention to German literature, and felt an inter- 
est in the efforts of German philosophers and 
poets. 

Quintus Icilius, the learned companion of Fred- 
. erick, had often assured him that the scholarship, 
the wit, the poetry of Germany, found at this 
time their best representatives in Leipsic, that he 
at length become curious to see these great men, 
of whom Quintus Icilius asserted that they far 
surpassed the French in scholarship, and in wit 
and intellect might take their places unchallenged 
side by side with the French. 

The king listened to this assurance with rather 
a contemptuous smile. He directed Icilius, however, 
to present to him some of the Leipsic scholars 
and authors. 

" I will present to your majesty the most re- 
nowned scholar and philologist of Leipsic, Pro- 
fessor Gottsched, and the celebrated author, Gel- 
lert," said Icilius, with great animation. ** Which 
of the two will your majesty receive first ? " 

** Bring me first the schohir and philologist," 



said the king, laughing. *' Perhaps the man hu 
already discovered in this barbarous Dutch tongoi 
a few soft notes and turns, and if bo, I am curi- 
ous to hear them. Go, then, and bring me IVo- 
feasor Gottsched. I have often heard of him, 
and I know that Yoltaire dedicated an ode to 
him. In the mean time I will read a little in m; 
Lucretius and prepare my soul for the interrieff 
with this great Dutchman." 

IdUus hast^ed off to summon the renowned 
professor to the king. 

Gottsched, to whom, at that time, aU GermiBy 
rendered homage, and who possessed all the pride 
and arrogance of aGerman scholar, thought it most 
natural that the king should wish to know him, 
and accepted the invitation with a gradous smile. 
In the complete, heart-felt convictiqn of his own 
glory, in the rigid, pedantic array of a magnifi- 
cent, long-tailed wig,the German professor appealed 
before the king. His majesty received him in his 
short, simple, unostentatious manner, and snuled 
significantly at the pompous manner (^ the le- 
nowned man. They spoke at first of the progress 
of German philosophy, and the king listened with 
grave attention to the learned deduoUons of Uie 
professor, but he thought to himself that Gotfc* 
sched understood but little how to make his knowl- 
edge palatable ; he was probably a learned, hot 
most certainly a very uninteresting man. 

The conversation was carried on with more H- 
vacity when they spoke of poetry and history, and 
the king entered upon this theme with warm ii^ 
terest. 

" In the history of Germany, I believe there is 
still much concealed," said Frederick ; " I am oon* 
vinced that many important documents are yet 
hidden away in the cloisters." 

Gottsched looked up at him proudly. "PU^* 
don, sire," said he, m his formal, pedantie way. 
** I believe those can be only unimportant doon- 
ments. To my view, at least, there is no moment 
of German history concealed — all is clear, and I 
can give information on every point I " 

The king bowed his head with a mocking BmHe. 
** You are a great scholar, sir ; I dare not boast of 
any preeminence. I only know the history of the 
German States written by P^re Barr6." 

" He has written a German history as well as 
a foreigner could write it," said Gottsohed. ^ For 
this purpose he made use of a Latin work, written 
by Struve, in Jena. He translated thia book—* 
nothing more. Had Barr6 understood Gennan, 
his history would have been better ; he would 
have had surer sources of information at hia com- 
mand." 

** But Barr6 was of Alsace, and understood Ge^ 
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said Frederick, eagerly " But yon, who 
}hoIar, an author, and a grammarian, tell 
any thing can be made of the German 
;e?" 

>11, I think we have already made many 
il things of it," said Gottsched, in the full 
usness of his own fame. 
t; you have not been able to give it any 
, or any grace," said Frederick. "The 
L language is a succession* of barbarous 
; there is no music in it. Every tone is 
ind harsh, and its many discords make it 
for poetry or eloquence. For instance, in 

I you call a rival * Nebenbuhler,' what a 
isgusting sound — * Buhler I ' " * 

your majesty," said Gottsched, impatiently, 
s also a sound in the French tongue. You 
know this, for no one understands better, 
oergetically than yourself, how to circum- 
e * boules I * " 

3rick laughed ; and this gay rejoinder of 
•ned professor reconciled him somewhat to 
fed up and haughty self-conceit. "It is 
laid he, " this time you are right ; but you 
Imit that, in general, the French language 
r and more melodious ! " 
annot admit it," said Gottsched, fiercely. 
ivt that German is more musical How 
how detestable sounds, for instance, the 
^ amour ;'' how soft and tender — ^yes, I 
ly, how characteristic — sounds the word 

il" said the king, "you are certainly 
appily married, or jou would not be so 
Eistic about German * liehe^^ which I admit is 
iifferent thing from French ^am&ar, ' I am, 
r, convinced that the French language has 
Ivantages over the German. For instance, 
•"renc^ one word may often suffice to con- 
ly different meanings, while for this pur- 
reral German words must be combined." 
it is true. There your majesty is right," 
>tt9ched, thoughtfully. " The French lan- 
las this advantage. But this shall be no 
so— we will change it I Yes, yes — we 
orm it altogether!" 

irick looked astonished and highly diverted, 
ssumption of the learned scholar, "to 
all that," impressed him through its im- 
.f "Bring that about sir," said the king, 
" Wave your field-marshal's staff and give 
German language that which it has 

kiiig*8 own word8.--Vol. il. p. 272 

f years afterward the king repeated this declara- 

Gk>ttsched to the Duchess of Gh>t]ia, " We will 

II that," and was highly amused. 
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never possessed, grace, significance, and facility ; 
then breathe upon it the capability to express 
soft passion and tender feeling, and you will do 
for the language what Julius Gaosar did for the 
people. You will be a conqueror, and will culti- 
vate and polish barbarians ! " 

Gk>ttsched did not perceive the mockery which 
lay in these words of the king, but received them 
smilingly as agreeable flattery. "The German 
language is well fitted to express tender emotions. 
I pledge myself to translate any French poem 
faithfully, and at the same time melodiously," said 
he. 

" I will put you to the proof, at once," said the 
king, opening a book which lay upon the table. 
" Look I These are the Odes of Rousseau, and 
we will take the first one which accident presents, 
listen to this : 

** * Sons nn plus henrenx auspice, 

La D6es8e des amours, 
Yent qa*an noavean sacrifice, 

Lni consacre vos beans Joors ; 
D6j& le b&cher s^allnme. 
L^antel briUe, Tenoens lUme, 

La victime s^embeUit, 
L^amonr m6me la consume, 

Le mystdre s^accomplit.^ * 

" Do you believe it is possible to translate this 
beautiful stanza into German? " said the king. 

" If your mtgesty allows me, J will translate it 
at once," said he. " Give me a piece of paper 
and a pencil." 

"Take them," said Frederick. " We will divert 
ourselves by a little rivalry in song, while yon 
translate the verses of the French poet into Ger- 
man. I will smg to the praise of the German 
author in French rhyme. Let us not disturb 
each other." 

Frederick stepped to the window and wrote off 
hastily a few verses, then waited liU he saw that 
Gottsched had also ceased to write. **.! am 
ready, sir," said the king. 

" And I also," said the scholar, solemnly. " lis- 
ten, your majesty, and be {leased to take the 
book and compare as I read ; " then with a loud 
nasal voice he read his translation : 

" * Mit nnglelch glucklicherm, Gesohicke, 
Ctebeut die Konlgin zarter poin, 
Hin, Delne sohonen Augenbli<d:e, 
Zum Opfer noch einma. zu welhn. 
Den Holzstoss liebt man anfisugeben, 
Der Altar glfinzt, des Weihrauchs DQfte 
Durohdringen schon die weiten LQfte, 
Das Opfer wlrd gedoppelt schSn, 
Dnrch Amors CMnt ist es verflogen, 
Und das Gteheimniss wird vollzogen.* 

"Now, .your majesty," said Gottsched, "do you 
• See note, page 800. 
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not find that the GermU) Imngotgo U M^ble of 
repMllng the Frendi Tenet promptly and ooo- 
dieljr' 

"I am astaniiheil that ;ou have been able to 
tranalate thiB beautiful poem. I am sorrj I am 
too old to leam Oermaiu I regret that ia m; 
youth I had ntither the courage dot the luatruc- 
tioD neceasarj. I vould certainly have turned 
many of my leisure hours to the tranelaUon of 
German authors, rather than to Roman and Frwoh 
writers ; but the past eannot be recalled, and I 
must be content ! If I can neTer hope to be- 
come a German wiiler, it will at leaat be granted 
me to ting the praisea of the regenerator of the 
German language in French lerae. I have aougfat 
to do so now — liatenl " 

The king read aloud a few veraea to the «irap- 
tored professor.' Tbe immoderate praise enchant- 
ed him, and, in the' Bssurance t£ hia pride and 
' ooncdt,he did not remark the fine Irony concealed 
hi them. Wiih a idsed voioe, and • graceful, 
bantering amile, the king concluded r 
' G'cat li tal Cjtne d«> Bumi, 

D'adoDctr duu t» duoti d'ims langne baibui^ 
Lu dun «t dM«M*blu nnt I " * 

"Afal your majesty," cned Gottsched, forget- 
ting his Indignation over the lavffiu barbare, b 
his rapture at tbe praise he bad raoeiTed, " you 
are Icind and cruel at the same moment. Too 
cast reproach upon our poor language, and, at the 
same time, gire me right royal praise, (^/^m iki 
Saxont — that ia an ejuthet which does bonoi 
to the royal pver, and to tbe happy reodver. 
For a king and a hero, there can be no higher 
tvae than to ^)preoiate and reverence men of let- 
ters. Tbe sons of Apollo and the Huses, the 
scholars, the artists and aathois, bave no 
exalted object than to attun the acknowledgment 
and conuderation of the kmg and the hero. 8ire, 
I make you a moat profound and grateM i 
ence. Tou hare composed a masterly little poem, 
and when tbe Ogffm daSaxoiu shall sing his i 
like song, it will be In honor of tbe great Freder- 
ick, the Csesar of his time." 

" Now, mj dear Quintug," said the ting, after 
Oottsched hud withdrawn, " are you content with 
your great scholar! " 

"Sire," said he, "I must sorrowfully confMB 
that the great Oottsched has covered his head 
with a little too much of the dust of learning ; he 
ia too much of the pedant." 

" He is a pnffed-up, concdted fool," sidd the 
king, impatiently; "and jou can never con 
me that he ia a great genius. Great mei 
• <EaTna FoUhiunH, T<)L TU.,p. SHI 



modeat; they have an exalted aim ever behn 
them, and are nerer satisfied with themsdna; 
nen like this Gottsched plaoe themselTa 
upon an altar, and MI down and worship, Thii 
is thmr only reward, and they will never do uj 
truly great." 

lut Gottsched has really great imd hi^eM. 
able merit," said Quintus, e^erly. "HehaaJon 
much for the language, mueh for culture, and fbt 
sdenoe. All Germany honoi«hlm,and,lf Asia- 
oense oS^ed him has turned his head, we nsl 
ftor^re him, because of the great serrioe he ki 
rendered." 

" I can never believe that he is a great mu, i 
a poet. He had the andaoity to apeak of Ibi 
golden era of literature which bloomed hi thellait 
of my grandfather, Frederick L, in Qennany, nl 
he was so foolhardy as to mention some Oaaut 
scribblers of that time, whoae barbarom noBCi 
no ono knows, as the equals of Badne, and C» 
neille, and even of TirgiL Repeat to me, net 
more, the names of those departed geniuses, tlul 
I may know the rivals of the great writers of the 
day!" 

"He spoke ofBessen andNeukiroh,''sddQaiB- 
tus; " I must confess it savors of andadtytoee» 
pare these men with Racine and Oomdlle ; he did 
this, perhaps, to eidle the Interest of your Majes- 
ty, as It is veil known that the great fted«ick,to 
whom all Germany renders homage, atUbnlss all 
that is good and honorable to the G«cman, M 
has a poor ophiion of bis Intelteot, Us leanhK 
and big wit," 

The king was about to reply, when a sariiU 
entered and gave him a letter from the pcobm*, 
Gottsched. 

"I find, Qidntos," said tbe Ung, "tbatiiy 
brother in Apollo does me tbe honor to treat m 
with oonBdenoe. If I was at bH (Usposed to b« 
arrogant, I might finally imagine mysdf to be ba 
equal Let na see with what tort of deAoattcB 
the Oygrudft iSaxona haa honored ns." Heoptfr 
od the letter, and while reading, bb oooirtnam 
cleared, and ho burst out into s Innrt'.Jnjnwliii^ . 
"Well, you most read this poem, and tdl veKIt 
is pure German and true poetry." The Ung^ M^ 
Buming tbe attitude of a great tragedian, ftspp"! 
forward with a nasal voice, and esaetty in tiia 
pompous manner of Gottsched, bo read the pMK 
aloud. " Be pleased to remark," uiA tha ldi% 
with assumed solemnity, "that GottwAied an- 
Qounoea himself as the Pindar of Germany, and bf 
will have the goodness to conmiaid dm in Us 
riiymes to after^anCuriea. And now, tell bh^ 
Qiuntua, If this is German poetry? Is yonr i» 
nermoat soul Inaplred by these esaltod Unci t " 
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'^Sire,'' said Quintua Icilius, **I abandon my 
lenowned scholar, and freely confess that your 
majesty judged hun correctly; he is an insuffer- 
able fool and simpleton.'* 

**Not so; but he is a German scholar/' said 
the king, pathetically ; ** one of the great pillars 
which support the weight of the great temple of 
Grennan science and poetry.*' 

'* Ske, I offer up my German scholar; I lay him 
upon the altar of your just irony. You may tear 
him to pieces; he is yours. But I pray you, 
therefore, to be gracious, sire, and promise me to 
receive my poet kindly." 

^ I promise,** said the king : '* I wish also to 
become acquainted with this model 

'^ Promise me, however, one thing. If the Ger- 
man poet resembles the German scholar, you will 
make me no reproaches if I turn away from all 
such commodities in future? ** 



CHAPTER XII. 

OELLEBT. 

Gbllkrt was jast returning from the university, 
where, in the laige hall, he had recommenced his 
lectores on morality. A large audience had as- 
sonbled, who had given the most undivided at- 
tention to their beloved master. As he left the 
rostram the assembly, entirely contrary to their 
Qsual custom, bm^t forth in loud applause, and all 
pressed forward to welcome the beloved teacher 
on his return to his academic duties after ^is se- 
vere illness. 

Tlifise proofs of love had touched the sensitive 
. German poet so deeply in his present nervous and 
suflSering condition, that he reached his lodging 
deathly pale and with trembling knees; utterly 
exhaosled, he threw himself into his arm-chiur, 
the only article of luxury in his simple study. 

The old man, who sat near the window in this 
study, was busily engaged in reading, and paid him 
no attrition; although Gellert coughed several 
times, he did not appear to remark his presence 
and continued to read. 

'* Conrad,** said Gellert, at length, in a friendly, 
pleading tone. 
. " Pftkfetsor,** answered the old man, as he looked 
op unwillingly from his book. 

''Ckmrad, it seems to me that you might stand 
vg when I enter; not, perhaps, so much out of 
veepect for your master, as because he is delicate 
and weak, and needs your assistance.** 

** Professor,** said the old man, with composure. 



" I only intended fintahing the chapter which I 
have just commenced, and then I should have 
risen. You came a little too soon. It was your 
own fault if I was compelled to read after you 



came. 



Gellert smiled. " What book were you reading 
so earnestly, my old friend ? " 

" The * Swedish Countess,* professor. You know 
it is my favorite book. I am reading it now for 
the twelfth time, and I still think it the most beau- 
tiful and touching, as well as the most sensible 
book I ever read. It is entirely beyond my com- 
prehension, professor, how you made it, and how 
you could have recollected all these charming his- 
tories. Who related all that to you ? ** 

** No one related it to me, it came from my own 
head and heart,** said Gellert, pleasantly. ** But 
no, that is a very presumptuous thought; it did 
not come from myself but from the great spuit, 
who occasionally sends a ray of his Godlike ge- 
nius to quicken the hearts and imaginations of 
poets.** 

** I do not understand you, professor,** said Con- 
rad, impatiently. " Why do you not talk like the 
book — ^I understand all that the * Swedish Count- 
ess * says, for she speaks like other people. She 
is an altogether sensible and lovely woman, and I 
have thought sometimes, professor — ** 

Old Conrad hesitated and looked embarrassed. 

" Well, Conrad, what have you thought ? ** 

"I have thought sometimes, sir, perhaps it 
would be best for you to marry the * Swedish 
Countess.* ** 

Gellert started slightly, and a light flush mounted 
to his brow. 

** I marry I** he exclaimed; "Heaven protect 
me from fastening such a yoke upon myself, or 
putting my happiness in the power of any creature 
so fickle, vain, capricious, haughty, obstinate, and 
heartless as a woman. Conrad, where did you get 
this wild idea ? you know that I hate women ; no, 
not hate, but fear them, as the lamb fears the 
wolf.** 

"Oh, sir,*' cried Conrad, angrily, "was your 
mother not a woman? ** 

"Yes,** said Gellert, softly, after a pause— 
" yes, she was a woman, a whole-hearted, noble 
woman. She was the golden star of my child- 
hood, the samtly ideal of the youth, as she is now 
in heaven the guardian angel of the man ; there 
is no woman like her, Conrad. She was the im- 
personation of love, of self-sacrifice, of goodness, 
and of devotion.** 

" You are right,*' sud Conrad, softly, " she was 
a true woman ; the entire village loved and hon- 
ored her for her benevolence and piety ; when she 
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died, it seemed as though we had all lost a 
mother." 

" When she died," said Gellert, his voice trem- 
bling with emotion, ^^my happiness and youth 
died with her ; and when the first handful of earth 
fell upon her coffin I felt as if my heart-strings 
broke, and that feeling has never left me." 

" You loved your mother too deeply, professor," 
said Conrad ; ** that is the reason you are deter- 
mined not to love and marry some other 
woman." 

** Why, man, do not talk to me again of marry- 
ing," cried Gellert ** Wliat has that fatal word 
to do in my study ? " 

**A great deal, sir; only look how mis- 
erable every thing is here; not even neat and 
comfortable, as it should certainly be in the room 
of so learned and celebrated a professor. Only 
think of the change that would be made by a 
bright young wife. You must marry, professor, 
and the lady must be rich. This state of things 
cannot continue ; you must take a wife, for you 
cannot live on your celebrity." 

" No, Conrad, but on my salary," said Gellert. 
^* I receive two hundred and fifty thalers from my 
professorship ; only think, two hundred and fifty 
thalers ! That is a great deal for a German poet, 
Conrad ; I should consider myself most fortunate. 
It is sufficient for my necessities, and will certainly 
keep me from want." 

".It would be sufficient, professor, if we were 
not so extravagant. I am an old man, and you 
may very well listen to a word from me. I served 
your father for fifteen years— in fact, you inherited 
me from him. I have the right to speak. If it 
goes so far, I will hunger and thirst with you, but 
it makes me angry that we should hunger and 
thirst when there is no necessity. Have you dined 
to-day ? " 

"No, Conrad," said Gellert, looking embar- 
rassed. " I had, accidentally, no money with me 
as I came out of the academy, and you know that 
I do not like to go to the eating-house without 
paying immediately." 

" Accidentally you had no money ? You had 
probably left it at home." 

" Yes, Conrad, I had left it at home." 

"No, sir; you gave your last thaler to the stu- 
dent who came this morning and told you of his 
necessities, and complained so bitterly that he had 
eaten nothing warm for three days. You gave 
your money to him, and that was not right, for 
now we have nothing ourselves." 

"Yes, Conrad, it was right, it was my duty; he 
hungered and I was full ; he was poor and in want, 
and I had money, and sat in my warm, comfort- 



able room ; it wis quite right for me to help 
hun." 

" Yes, you say bo always, sir, and our moae; 
all goes to the devil,* muttered Conrad. **With 
what shall we satisfy ourselves to-day ? " 

" Well," sayl Gellert, after a pause, " we vill 
drink some coffee, and eat some bread and batter. 
Coffee is an excellent beverage, and peculiarly ac- 
ceptable to poets, for it enlivens the fancy." 

** And leaves the stomach empty," said Oonrad. 

"We have bread and butter to satisfy that 
Ah, Conrad, I assure you we would often hare 
been very happy in my father's parsonage if wa 
had had coffee and bread and butter for our din- 
ner. We were thirteen children, besides my fa&er 
and mother, and my father's salary was not more 
than two hundred thalers. Conrad, he had lees 
than I, and he had to provide for tlurteen chil 
dren." 

" As if you had not provided for yourself since 
you were eleven years old— as if I had not seen 
you copying late into the night to earn money, 
at an age when other children scarcely know what 
money is, and know still less of work." 

"But when I carried the money which I had 
earned to my mother, she kissed me so tenderly, 
and called me her brave, noble son — ^that was 
a greater reward than all the money in the world. 
And when the next Christmas came, and we 
were all thirteen so happy, and each one received 
a plate filled with nuts and apples and little pres- 
ents, I received a shining new coat It was the 
first time I had ever had a coat of new cloth. My 
mother had bought the material with the money 
I had earned. She had kept it all, and now my 
writings had changed into a beautiful coat, which 
I wore with pride and delight. No coat is so com- 
fortable as one we have earned ourselves. The 
self-earned coat is the royal mantle of the poor." 

" But we need not be poor," scolded Conrad. 
" It is that which makes me angry. If we were 
careful, we could live comfortably and free from 
care on two hundred and fifty thalers. But ev- 
ery thing is given away, and every thing is done for 
others, imtil we have nothing left for ouzselyes." 

" We have never gone hungry to bed, Conrad, 
and we need not hunger. To-day we have coffee, 
and bread and butter, and to-morrow I will re- 
ceive something from my publishers from the 
fourth edition of my fables. It is not much, it 
will be about twenty thalers, but we will be able 
to live a long time on that Be content, Conrad, 
and go now into the kitchen and prepare the oof* 
fee; I am really rather hungry. Well, Conrad, 
you still appear discontented. Have you another 
grievance in reserve ? " 
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'^Tes, professor, I have another. The beadle 
leOs me that the university have offered you a 
still higher position than the one you now hold. 
Is it true?" 

" Yes, Conrad, it is true. They wished me to 
become a regular professor." 
," And you declined ? " 

'* I declined. I would have been obliged to be 
present at all the conferences. I would have had 
more trouble, and if I had had the misfortune to 
become rector I would have been lost indeed, for 
the rector represents the university ; and if any 
royal personages should arrive it is he who must 
recdve them and welcome them in the name of 
the university. No, no; protect me from such 
honors. I do not desire intercourse with great 
men. I prefer my present position and small sal- 
ary, and the liberty of sitting quietly in my own 
study, to a regular professorship and a higher sal- 
ary, and being forced to dance attendance in the 
antechambers of great people. Then, in addition 
to that, I am delicate, and that alone would pre- 
vent me from attending as many lectures as the 
government requires from a regular high-salaried 
professor. You must never receive money for 
work that you have not done and cannot do. Now, 
Conrad, those are my reasons for declining this 
ntuation for the second time. I think you will be 
contented now, and prepare me an excellent cup 
of coffee." 

*^It is a shame, nevertheless," said Conrad, 
" that they should say you are not a regular pro- 
fessor. But that is because you have no wife. If 
the Swedish countess were here, every thing would 
be changed ; your study would be nicely arranged, 
and you would be so neatly dressed, that no one 
would daro to say you were not a regular pro* 
fessor." 

** But that is no offence, Conrad," cried Gellert, 
laughing. ** In the sense in which you understand 
it I am more now than if I had accepted this 
otber position, for I am now called an extraordi- 
nary professor." 

** Well, I am glad that they know that you are 
an extraordinary professor," said Conrad, some- 
what appeased. **Now I will go to the kitchen 
and make the coffee. That reminds me that I 
have a letter for you which was left by a servant." 

He took a letter from the table, and handed it 
to his master. While he was breaking the seal, 
Conrad approached the door slowly and hesita- 
tingly, evidently curious to hear the contents of 
the letter. He had not reached the door, when 
Gellert recalled lum. 

" Conrad," ^d Gellert, with a trembling voice, 
'* hear what this letter contains." 



"Well, I am really curious," said Conrad^ smil- 



ing. 



Gellert took the letter and commenced read 
ing: 

" My dear and honored professor, will you allow 
one of your — " 

Here he hesitated, and his face flashed deeply. 
"No," he said, softly; "I cannot read that; it is 
too great, too undeserved praise of myself. Read 
it yourself." 

"Nonsense!" said Conrad, taking the letter, 
" the professor is as bashful as a young girl. To 
read one's praise, is no shame. Now listen : * My 
dear and honored professor, will you allow one of 
your pupils to seek a favor from you ? I am rich ! 
God has enriched you with the rarest gifts of 
mind and heart, but He has not bestowed outward 
wealth upon you. Your salary is not large, but 
your heart is so great and noble, that you give the 
little you possess to the poor and suffering, and 
care for others while you yourself need care. Al- 
low me, my much-loved master, something of that 
same happiness which you enjoy. Grant me the 
pleasure of offering you (who divide your bread 
with the poor, and your last thaler with the suffer- 
ing) a small addition to jour salary, and begging 
you to use it so long as God leaves you upon 
earth, to be the delight of your scholars, and the 
pride of Germany. The banker Farenthal has 
orders to pay to you quarterly the sum of two 
hundred thalers ; you will to-morrow receive the 
first instalment. 

" * Your grateful and ADmaiNa pupil.* 

" Hurrah I hurrah ! " cried Conrad, waving the 
paper aloft. " Now we are rich, we can live com- 
fortably, without care. Oh, I will take care of 
you, and you must drink a glass of wine every 
day, in order to become strong, and I will bring 
your dinner from the best eating-house, that you 
may enjoy your meal in peace and quiet in your 
own room." 

" Gently, gently, Conrad ! " said Gellert, smiling. 
" In your delight over the money, you forget the 
noble giver. Who can it be ? Who among my 
pupils is so rich and so delicate, as to bestow so 
generously, and in such a manner ? " 

" It is some one who does not wish us to know 
his name, professor," cried Conrad, gayly ; " and 
we will not break our hearts over it. But now, 
sir, we will not content ourselves with bread and 
coffee ; we,are rich, and we need not live so poor 
ly ! I will go to the eatmg-house and bring you 
a nice broiled capon, and some preserved fruit, 
and a glass of wine." 

" It is true," said Gellert, well pleased ; " a capon 
would strengthen me, and a glass of wine ; but 
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no, Oonrad, we will have the coffee ; we hare no 
money to pay for such a meal'* 

" Well, we can borrow it I To-morrow you will 
receive the first quarterly payment of your pen- 
sion, and then I will pay for your dinner." 

" No, Conrad, no I " said GeUert, firmly. " You 
should never eat what you cannot pay for imme- 
diately. Go to the kitchen and make the coffee.*' 

Conrad was on the point of going discontentedly 
to obey the command of his master, when a loud 
and hasty ring was heard at the outer door of the 
professor's modest lodging. 

"Perhaps the banker has sent the money to- 
day," cried Conrad, as he hurried off, whilst Gel- 
lert again took the letter and examined the hand- 
writing. 

But Conrad returned, looking very important. 

** The Prussian major, Qmntus Icilius, wishes to 
speak to the professor, in the name of the king," 
he said, solemnly. 

"In the name of the king!" cried GeUert; 
** what does the great warrior-hero want with poor 
GeUert f" 

" That I wiU tell you," replied a voice from the 
door; and as GeUert turned, he saw before him 
the taU figure of a Prussian officer. " Pardon me 
for having entered without your permission. 
Your servant left the door open, and I thought—" 

" You thought, I hope, that GeUert would be 
happy to receive an officer from the king, espe- 
cially one who bears so celebrated a name," said 
GeUert, courteously, as he signed to Conrad to 
leave the room— a sign that Conrad obeyed most 
unwiUingly, and with the firm determination to 
Usten outside the door. 

** In the first place, aUow me to say how happy 
I am to make the acqudntance of so learned and 
celebrated a man as Professor GeUert," said Quiu- 
tus, bowing deeply ; ** then I must announce the 
cause of my appearance. His majesty the King 
of Prussia wishes to know you, and he has sent 
me to conduct you to him at once." 

"At once?" cried GeUert, "But, sir, you 
must see that I am weak and iU. The king wiU 
not care to see a sick man who cannot talk." 

Quintus glanced sympathizingly at the poor 
professor, and said : 

" It is true, you do not look well, and I cannot 
foroe you to go with me to-day ; but aUow me to 
make one remark : if you think to escape the in- 
terview altogether, you are mistaken. The king 
desires to speak with you, and it is my duty to 
bring you to him. If you cannot go to-day, I 
must return to-morrow ; If you aro then stUl un- 
well, the day after ; and so on every day, untU 
you accompany me." 



"But this is firightfol I '* cried OeUert^ uizioqsiy. 

Quintus shrogged his shouldert. ^Yoa mast 
decide, sir," he said ; ** I give yoa an hour. At 
four o'clock I wiU rotum and ask if yoa will go 
to-day, or another time." 

" Yes ; do that, migor," said GeUert, breathing 
more freely. " In the mean time, I wiU take my 
dinner, and then see how it is with my coonge. 
Conrad 1 Conrad!" exclaimed GeUert, as Qmntiu 
IciUus left him, and his servant enter^ the room. 
" Conrad, did you hear the bad tidings ? I most 
go to the King of Prussia." 

" I heard," said Conrad, " and I do not think it 
bad tidings, but a great honor. The king sent for 
Professor Gottsched a few days since, and con* 
versed with him a long time. Since then, his en- 
tire household act as if Gottsehed were the Al- 
mighty Himself, and as if they wero all, at least, 
archangels. Therefore, I am glad that the Idng 
has shown you the same honor, and that he de* 
sires to know you." 

"Honor!" murmured GeUert. "This great 
lord wishes to see the learned Germans for osoe, 
as others visit a menagerie, and look at the moo 
keys, and amuse themselves with thdr wonderfbl 
tricks. It is the merest curiosity which leadi 
such men to desire to behold the tricks and pranki 
of a professor. They know nothing of oar minds; 
it satisfies them to look at us. Conrad, I wiU not 
go ; I will be iU to-day and every other day. We 
wUl see if this modem IciUus wiU not yidd ! " 

And the usuaUy gentle and yielding poet paced 
the room in angry excitement, his eyes flfwhing, 
and his lace deeply flushed. 

" I wiU not— I wUl not go." 

" You must go, professor," said Conrad, pladng 
himself immediately in front of his master, and 
looking at him half-imploringly, half-threatening- 
ly — " you must go ; you wiU give your old Conrad 
the pleasure of being able to say to the impudent 
servants of Herr Grottsched that my master has also 
been to the King of Prussia. You wiU not do me 
the ii^'ury of making me serve a ma9ter wlio has 
not been to see the king, while Herr Gottsched 
has been ? " 

"But, Conrad," said GeUert, complainii^gly, 
" what good wiU it have done me to have declined 
the position of regular professor, that I mi^^t be 
in no danger of becoming rector, and being obliged 
to see kings and princes f " 

" It wUl show the world," said Conrad, » that a 
poet need not be a regular professor in order 
to be caUed mto the society of kings and princes. 
You must go— the king expects you ; and if yoQ 
do not go, you wUl appear as the Austrians do, 
afraid of the King of Prussia." 
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''That IB true,*' said Gellert, whose exdtement 
hd somewhat subsided ; ** it will look as though 
I were afraid.** 

** And so distinguished a man should fear noth- 
fag," said Conrad, " not even a king." 

"Well, so be it," said Gellert, smiling, "I will 
go to the king to-day, but I must first eat some- 
thing ; if I went fasting to the king I might faint, 
and that would disgrace you forever, Conrad." 

" I will run and bring the coffee," said the de- 
lighted old servant. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE POET AND THE KINO. 

Gellert had scarcely finished his frugal meal, 
and arranged his toilet a little, when M^jor Quin- 
tu8 arrived and asked the poet if he were still too 
. unwell to accompany him to the king. 

" I am still indisposed," sdd Grellert, with a sad 
smile, "but my indisposition is of a kind that 
leaves me neither to-day, to-morrow, nor any day ; 
it ia therefore better for me to gratify the king*s 
commands at once. I am ready to accompany 
you, rir ; let us depart." 

He took his three-cornered hat, which Conrad 
handed him with a delighted smirk, and followed 
the m%|or to the splendid house where the king 
had taken his quarters for the winter. 

"Allow me a favor, sir," said Quintus, as they 
mounted the steps; "the king is prejudiced 
against Cerman poets and philosophers, and it 
would be of the greatest advantage to the literary 
and polilical world of Germany for these preju- 
dices to disappear, and for the great Frederick to 
give to Germany the sympathy and encourage- 
ment which until now he has lavished upon the 
French and Italians. Thmk of this, sir, and en- 
deavor to win the kmg by your obliging and pleas- 
ing manner." 

" Oh, mijor I " sighed Gellert, " I do not un- 
derstand the art of pleasing the great ones of this 
world. I cannot utter words of praise and flat- 
tery ; my heart and manners are simple and not 
showy." 

"Exactly, this is beautiful and attractive," said 
the mijor, smiling : " the king cannot endure pre- 
tension or conceited wisdom. Be simply yourself ; 
imagine* that you are in your own study, conver- 
smg frankly and freely with a highly-honored 
friend, to whom politeness and attention are due." 

The king, with his flute in hand, was walking 
up and down the room, when the door opened, 
tnd Major Quintus entered with Gellert 



Frederick immediately laid his flute aside, and 
advanced to meet the poet with a gracious smile. 
Gellert's gentle and intellectual countenance was 
composed, and his eyes were not cast down nor 
confused by the piercing glance of the king. 

" Is this Professor Gellert ? " sud the kmg, with 
a slight salutation. 

"Yes, your majesty," said Gellert, bowing j)ro- 
foundly. 

" The English ambassador has spoken well of 
you," said the king ; " he has read many of youi 
works." 

" That proves lum to be a thoughtful and be- 
nevolent gentleman, who hopes something from 
German writers," said Gellert, significantly. 

Frederick smiled, and perhaps to excite him 
still more, said quickly : 

" Tell me, how does it happen, Gellert, that we 
have so few celebrated writers ? " 

" Your majesty sees before you now a German 
poet whom even the French have translated, and 
who call him the (German La Fontaine." 

" That is great praise, great praise," said the 
king, whose large eyes fastened themselves more 
attentively upon Gellert's modest, expressive face. 
" You are then called the German La Fontaine ? 
Have you ever read La Fontaine ? " 

"Yes, sire, but I did not imitate him," said 
Gellert, ingenuously, "I am an original." 

The king nodded gayly ; Gellert's quick frank- 
ness pleased him. 

"Grood," he said, "you are an excellent poet; 
but why do you stand alone ? " 

Gellert shrugged his shoulders slightly. 

" Your majesty is prejudiced against the Ger- 
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mans. 

"No, I cannot admit that," sud the king, 
quickly. 

" At least against German writersy" replied Gdr 
lert. 

" Yes, that is true ; I caniiot deny that. Why 
have we no good writers in Germany f" 

" We have them, sire," said Gellert, with noble 
pride. " We boast a Maskow, a Kramer — ^who 
has set Bossuet aside." 

" How 1 " cried the king, astonished ; "Bossuet ? 
Ah, sir, how is it possible for a German to set 
Bossuet aside ? " 

" Kramer has done so, and with great soeeess," 
said Gellert, smiling. "One of your mijesty'a 
most learned professors has said that Kram^ has 
the eloquence of Bossuet, and more profbund his- 
torical accuracy." 

The king appeared really astonished, and 
walked several times thoughtfully up and down 
his room. 
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*' Was my learned professor capable of dedding 
that question?" 

"The world believes so, sire." 

" Why does do one translate Tacitus ? " 

** Tacitus is difficult," said Gellert, smiling; 
" There are some bad French translations of this 
author." 

" You are right," said the king. 

" Altogether," continued Gellert, " there are a 
▼ariety of reasons why the Germans have not be- 
come distinguished in letters. When art and sci- 
ence bloomed in Greece, the Romans were becom- 
ing renowned in war. Perhaps the Germans have 
sought their fame on the battle-field ; perhaps they 
nad no Augustus or Louis XIY. who favored and 
encouraged the historians and poets of Germany." 

This was a daring and broad allusion, but Fred- 
erick received it smilingly. 

" You have had an Augustus, perhaps two, in 
Saxony," he said. 

« And we have made a good commencement in 
Saxony. We should have an Augustus for all of 
Germany." 

"What!" cried the king, quickly, and with 
sparkling eyes, " you desire an Augustas for Ger- 
many?" 

" Not exactly," said Gellert, " but I wish that 
every German sovereign would encourage genius 
and letters in his country. Genius needs encour- 
agement ; and when it does not find it in its own 
land, and from its native princes, it cannot retain 
the great and joyous power of creation." 

The king did not answer, but walked thought- 
fully up and down ; from time to time he glanced 
quickly and searchingly at Gellert, who was stand- 
ing opposite to him. 

" Have you ever been out of Saxony ? " said the 
king, at last. 

" Yes, sire, I was once in Berlin." 

"You should go again," said the king — ^then 
added, as if he regretted having shown the German 
poet so much sympathy, " at all events, you 
should travel" 

" To do so, your majesty, I require health and 
money." 

"Are you sick ? " asked the king, in a gentle, 
sympathizing voice. "What is your malady? 
Perhaps too much learning." 

Gellert smiled. " As your msgesty thmks so, it 
may bear that interpretation. In my mouth it 
would have sounded too bold." 

" I have had this malady myself," said the king, 
laughing ; " I will cure you. You must take ex- 
ercise — ^ride out every day." 

" Ah, sire, this cure might easily produce a new 
disease for me," said Gellert, terrified ; " if the 



horse should be healthier than I, I oould not ride 
it, and if it were as weak as myself, we would not 
be able to stir from the spot" 

" Then you must drive," said the king, laugfa 
mg. 

" I have not the money, sire." 

" That is true," said the king. " All German 
writers need money, and we have fallen upon evil 
times." 

" Yes, truly, sire, evil times ; but it lies in yoor 
mtgesty's hands to change all this, if you would 
give peace to Germany." 

"How can I?" cried the king, viol^tlj. 
" Have you not heard that there are three against 
me?" 

" I care more for ancient than modem history," 
said Gellert, who did not desire to follow the king 
upon the slippery field of politics. 

" You, then, are accurately acquainted with the 
ancients ? " said the king. " Which, then, do you 
think the greatest and most renowned of that 
epoch— Homer or Virgil ? " 

" Homer, I think, merits the preference, becaosa 
he is original." 

" But Virgil is more polished and refined." 

Gellert shook his head violently. Now that the 
old writers were being discussed, the German sage 
overcame his timidity. 

" We are entirely too widely separated from 
Virgil to be able to judge of his language and 
style. I trust to Quintilian, who gives Homer the 
preference." 

" But we must not be slaves to the judgment of 
the ancients," said the king, aroused. 

"I am not, sire; I only adopt their views when 
distance prevents my judging for myself." 

" You are certainly right in this," said the king, 
kindly. "Altogether you appear to be a wise 
and reasonable man. I understand that you have 
greatly improved the German language." 

" Ah, yes, sire, but unfortunately it has been in 
vain." 

" Why is this ? " said the khig. " You all wish 
me to interest myself in German, but it is such a 
barbarous language, that I often have quires of 
writing sent me, of which I do not understand a 
word. Why is it not otherwise ? " 

"If your mtgesty cannot reform tins, I certainly 
cannot," said Gellert, smiUng ; " I can only ad- 
vise, but you can command." 

"But your poems are not written in this stiff, 
pompous German. Do you not know one of your 
fables by heart ? " 

" I doubt it, sire, ihy memory is very treacher- 



ous. 
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"Well, try and think of one. In the mean 
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lile I will walk backward and forward a little. 

ell, have you thought of one ? " 

" Yes, your magesty," siud Gellert, after a brief 

ence, " I believe I remember one." 

** Let us hear it," said the king ; and, seating 

mself upon the fauteuil^ he gazed fixedly at 

ellert, who, standing in the middle of the room, 

s clear glance turned toward the king, now be- 

in his recitation* 

"THE PAINTEIw 

** A painter, Athens his abode, 

Who painted less for love of gain 
Than crowns of lanrel to obtain, 

Mars^ portrait to a connoisseor once showed. 
And his opinion of it sought 
The Judge spoke freely what he thought, 

^Twas wholly not unto his taste, he said, 
And that, to please a practised eye, 

Far less of art should be displayed. 
The painter failed not to reply. 

And though the critic blamed with skill, 
. Was of the same opinion still. 

*'Then in the room a coxcomb came, 
To scan the work with praise or blame. 
He with a glance its worth descried ; 

* Ye gods I A masterpiece t * he cried. 

* Ah, what a foot I what skilled details, 
E^en to the painting of the nails I 

A living Mars is here revealed, 
What skill— what art in light and shade- 
Both in the helmet and the shield, 

And in the armor are displayed I * 

**The painter blushed with humbled pride. 
Looked at the judge with wofol mien, 
*Too well am I conyinoed,* he cried, 
* Unjust to me thou hast not been.* 
The coxcomb scarce had disappeared. 
When he his god of battle smeared.^ 
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" And the moral," cried the king, with vivacity, 
Gellert ceased for a moment. 
" Here is the moral, sire : 

" If what you write offends tiie critic^s rules, 
It is an evil sign, no doubt ; 
But when *tis lauded to the skies by fools, 
*ns time, indeed, to blot it out^ 

"That is beautiful — very beautiful ; you have 
methmg gallant in your person. I understand 
ery thing you say. I received a translation 
*Iphigenia* by Gottsched, and Quintus read it 
me. I had the French with me, and I did not 
iderstand a word. He also brought me a poem 
r Pietsh, but I threw it aside." 
" I threw it aside, also," said Gellert, smiling. 
The king smiled pleasantly. " Should I remain 
are, you must come often and bring your fables 
read to me." 

Gellert's brow clouded slightly. "I do not 
LOW whether I am a good reader," he said, in 



some embarrassment. " I have such a sing-song, 
monotonous voice." 

"Yes, like the Silesians," said the king, " but 
it sounds pleasantly. You must read your fables 
yourself. No one else can give the proper 
emphasis. You must visit me soon agdn." 

" Do not forget the king's request," said Quin- 
tus Icilius, as he escorted Gellert to the door. 
" Visit him soon, and be assured you shall nevei 
come in vain. I will take care that the king re- 
ceives you always." 

Gellert looked up smilingly at the mtgor. ** My 
dear sir, in many respects I am quite an old-fash- 
ioned man ; for example, I have read a great deal 
in the Old Scriptures for instruction. I have 
read, *Put not your trust in princes.* These 
words seem wise to me, and you must' allow me 
to mterpret them literally, and act accordingly." 

Gellert withdrew, and hastened home. The 
major returned to the king, admiring, almost 
envying, Gellert^s modest, independent, and beau- 
ful character. 

" Quintus," said the king, " I thank you sin* 
cerely for my new German acquaintance. The 
poet is better than the philosopher. Gellert is 
the wisest and cleverest poet of his time — a 
much worthier man than Gottsched, with all his 
pompous knowledge. Gellert*s fame will outlive 
his. He is perhaps the only German who will 
not be forgotten. He attempts but little, and 8uo> 
ceeds well." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE KING AND THE VILLAGE MAGISTBATE. 

In the little village of Voiseilvitz, near the Sile- 
sian frontier, there was a great stir and excite- 
ment. The quartermaster of the army had just 
arrived and announced the king's approach. 
He then went on to the next village to seek 
quarters for the army. After their matiy suffer* 
ings and wants, the weary. s.oldiers were much in 
need of rest and refreshment. They had passed 
many, many miserable weeks, during which the 
most patient had become disheartened. The 
king alone had retained his courage, his presence 
of mind, his activity and energy. He had borne, 
without complaint, every want and privation. 
Surrounded by powerful enemies, his great and 
clear mind had contrived the intrenchments which 
encompassed his camp, and which had filled his 
enemies with wonder. Neither Daun, I^oudon, 
Butterlin, nor Temitschow, dared attack the camp 
that had suddenly become a strong fortress. They 
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gated in wild amazement at thdr daring, inyinci- 
ble enemy, whom they had so often thought to 
ruin, and who had continually with hia Uon 
strength broken the nets they had laid for him. 
Not daring to attack him with their cannon and 
their swords, the allies relied upon another much 
more fearful weapon— hunger I It was impossible 
for the king, surrounded as he was by enemies, to 
obtain food for his troops and fodder for the 
horses. But Frederick did not cease to hope : he 
turned night into day, and day into night ; thus he 
was prepared for any movement During the 
day he could observe all that passed in the ene- 
my's camp ; a few slight guards were placed 
in the intrenchments, while the rest of the army 
slept But at night they did not sleep ; as soon as 
evening came, all the tents were taken down, the 
cannon were planted, and behind them the regi- 
ments were placed in line of battle. Thus they 
stood listening in breathless silence for any sound 
or movement that would announce the enemy's 
approach. All were ready and waiting for them, 
determined to die rather than surrender. 

In spite of privations, want of rest and food, 
the army remained hopeful, for their king shared 
their danger, wants, and sleepless nights. He 
was always with them — ^he hungered and worked 
with them. If the soldiers were deprived of their 
rations, they had at least the consolation of know- 
ing that the king suflfered likewise. This strength- 
ened and encouraged them. 

The Prussians had fortitude to bear their suflfer- 
ings, but their enemy had not the patience to 
wait Butterlin, the Russian commander, tired 
of watching Frederick, withdrew to Poland ; and 
Loudon, not feeling secure now in his isolated po- 
sition, retired also. 

After four weeks of agony and want, the Prus- 
rian army could leave their encampment and seek 
both food and rest They were to recruit them- 
selves in the villages in the vicinity of Strehlen ; 
the king and his staff were to rest at Yoiseilvitz. 
The house of the magistrate had been chosen as 
the only dwelling-place fit for these noble guests. 
The magistrate, elated at the honor, was march- 
ing from room to room, scolding, imploring his 
servants to have every tlung clean and orderly. 

'* Remember,'' said he, *' a king is to inhabit 
this house ; he will be enraged if there is the least 
spot or stain upon the floors or windows, for of 
course he wears beautiful garments, covered with 
pearls and diamonds, and embroidered in gold 
and silver. How fearfy, then, would it be were 
he to ruin them at my house I He would be infu- 
riated, for money is scarce now, and I dare say as 
hard for him to get as for us." 



At last, thanks to threats and entreaties, the 
house was in readiness for the king. The fiont 
room was beautifhlly dean, and white bUodi 
were at the windows. The deal table was oo7> 
ered with a snow-white damask doth. Beside t 
window in which were placed some bri^t plants^ 
an old leathern arm-chdr was standing, which tbe 
magistrate intended for a throne. The walls were 
covered with some portraits of the royal kor 
ily of Prussia. Around a wretched engraving 
of Frederick a wreath of immortelles and fifgt^ 
me-not8 was woven. In a comer stopd a larjre 
bed with clean white curtains in readiness for the 
king. When every thing was arranged, with a last 
proud look at his handsome dwelling, the magia* 
trate hurried to the front door, waiting anxionaly 
for bis guest His heart beat high with expecta- 
tion — ^his whole being was in oommotion— he was 
to see a king for the first time, and he asked him* 
self how this king would look. ** How ^orioos 
his eyes must be I I think he must radiate like 
the sun. It must almost blind the eyes to dweU 
upon his splendor." 

Lost in these thoughts, he did not observe a cav- 
alcade consisting of three riders passing through 
the street. The foremost one was envdoped in 
an old faded blue mantie, his large three-cornered 
hat hung far over his brow, shading hb eyes and 
his thin, pale countenance. His heavy army boots 
were in need both of brushing and mending. Hia 
two companions formed an agreeable oontrast to 
him. They wore the rich, glittering uniforms of 
Prussian staff officers. All about them was neat 
and elegant, and pleased the magistrate right well 
The cavalcade now stopped at his house, and, to 
the amazement of the villagers^ the two spruce 
young officers sprang to the ground and hastened 
to assist the man in the blue mantie to alight 
from his horse. But he waved them adde, and 
springing lightiy from the saddle, advanced to the 
house door. The magistrate blocked up the way, 
and looking haughtily at the stranger, said: 

" Tou undoubtedly belong to the servants of 
the king, and think, therefore, to enter my house. 
But that cannot be. The king alone will dwell 
with me. If you are what I suppose yon to be^ 
you must go next door. My neighbor may have 
quarters for you." 

The stranger smiled. Fixing his large^ brilUant 
eyes sternly upon the ma^strate, he caused him 
to draw back almost in terror, fhding as if the 
sun had really blinded him. 

** I am not one of the king's sertants,** said tha 
stranger, gayly, **but I am invited to dine with 
hun." 

** Then it is all right," said the ma^trate, **jiX9 
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can enter But you must first go into that little 
aide-room and brash your shoes before the king 
Bees 7011, for he would surdj be enraged to find 
you ui dusty boots." 

The king laughed gayly, and entered the house. 
** I will go to the Idng^s chamber at once. I think 
he will forgive my shoes." He beckoned to the 
two officers and entered his room, the door of 
whidi he left open. 

The magistrate took no more notice of hun, but 
traoained outside, looking eagerly for the king. 

Frederick still did not come to illuminate the 
street with his splendor. In his stead came gen- 
erals and officers, with gold epaulets and bright 
stars sparkling on their coats, and entered the 
kingfs chamber, without a word to the magistrate. 

''They are all waiting for the king," murmured 
he, '* but I shall see him first How splendid and 
magnificent are all these officers ! How grand, 
how ^orious then must the long be, who is &r 
nobler than they I He does not come ; I will en- 
ter and pass the time in looking at all these splen- 
didly-dressed soldiers." He stepped lightly to the 
door, and peered in. He started ; a low cry of 
tenor escaped him, as he looked at the scene be- 
fore him. 

The generau^-the officers dressed in the gold 
and ulver embroidered uniforms — stood around 
the room with bared heads ; in their midst stood 
the stranger with the dusty boots. He alone had 
his hat on. He alone bore neither epaulets nor 
stars ; he was clad in a simple uniform, without a 
idngle ornament, and still, wonderful to say, it now 
seemed to the magistrate that he was more noble, 
more splendid-looking than all the others. He 
was the smallest amongst them, but seemed much 
taller. They stood with bowed heads before him ; 
he alone was raised proudly to his full height 
There was something grand and glorious in his 
countenance ; and when his large, luminous eyes 
fell upon the magistrate, he endeavored in vain to 
slip away— he was rooted to the spot as if by 
magnetism. 

*'Will you not stay with us until the king 
comes ? " said Frederick, laughing. 

The magistrate answered the smile with a broad 
grin. " I see, sir," said he, ''that you are laughing 
at me. Ton know that you yourself are the king." 

Frederick nodded an assent, and then turned to 
Prince Anhalt von Dessau. 

"You see, sir, how precarious a thing is the 
^ory and magnificence of a king. This man took 
me for a servant; his dull eyes could not perceive 
my innate glory." 

"Your msgesty justly calls this man's eyes 
dnO," said the prince, laughing. 



Frederick looked at him kindly, and then be* 
gan a low, earnest conversation with his generals, 
who listened attentively to his every word. 

The magistrate still stood at the door. It 
seemed to him that he had never seen any thing so 
splendid-looking as this man with the muddy 
boots, the simple coat, and torn, unwieldy hat, 
whose countenance beamed with beauty, whose 
eyes glittered like stars. 

"That, then, is really the king?" said he to 
one of the royal servants — " the King of Prassia, 
who for five years has been fightmg with the em- 
press for us ? " 

" Yes, it is him." 

" From to-day on I am a Prussian at heart," 
continued the magistrate; "yes, and a good and 
true one. The King of Prussia dresses badly, that 
is true, but I suppose his object is to lighten the 
taxes." Passing his coat-sleeve across his misty 
eyes, he hastened to the kitchen to investigate 
dinner. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE PROPOSAL OW MARBIAQS. 

Some days had passed since the king entered 
Yoiseilvitz. He dwelt in the house of the magis* 
trate, and the generals were quartered in the huts 
of the village. The regiments were in the ndgh- 
boring hamlets. The king lived quietiy in 
his house, wholly given up to anxiety and dis- 
content He ate alone in his room, spoke to no 
one, or if he did, said only a few grave words. All 
jesting was vanished from his lips ; he was never 
seen to smUe, never heard to play the fiute. The 
grief which oppressed his heart was too profound 
to be confided to the soft and melting tones of 
his flute. Even that cherished companion could 
now give him no consolation. Fearful, horrible 
intelligence had followed him from the encamp- 
ment at Strehlen. It had poisoned these days of 4 
long-denied and necessary rest, and shrouded the 
gloomy future with yet darker presentiments of 
evil. 

Schweidnitz, the strong fortress, the key of Si- 
lesia, which had been so long and with such 
mighty effort defended, had fallen I— had yielded 
to the Austrians — and Frederick had thus lost the 
most important acquisition of the last year, and 
thus his possession of Silesia was again made 
doubtful. He looked sadly back upon all the 
precious blood which had been shed to no pur 
pose — upon all the great and hardly-won batties, 
won in yain. He looked forward with an aching 
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beart to the years of blood and battle which must 
follow. Frederick longed for rest and peace — ^he 
was weary of bloodshed and of war. Like an- al- 
luring, radiant picture of paradise, the image of 
his beloved Sanfr^ud passed from time to time 
before his soul He dreamed of his quiet library 
and his beautiful picture-gallery. And yet his 
courage was unconquered— and he preferred the 
torture of these wretched days— he preferred 
death itself to the unfavorable and humiliating 
peace which his proud enemies, made presump- 
tuous by their last successes, dared to offer him. 
They stood opposed to him in monstrous su- 
periority, but Frederick remained unshaken. 
With a smaller army and fewer allies Alexander 
demolished Persia. "But happily,*' he said to 
himself^ " there was no Alexander to lead his ene- 
mies to victory." 

Frederick did not despair, and yet he did not 
believe in the possibility of triumph. He pre- 
ferred an honorable death to a dishonorable peace. 
He would rather fall amidst the proud ruins of 
Prussia, made great by his hand, than return with 
ber to their former petty insignificance. They of- 
fered him peace, but a peace which compelled him 
to return the lands he had conquered, and to pay 
to his victorious enemies the costs of the war. 

The king did not regard these mortifying propo- 
sitions as worthy of consideration, and he com- 
manded his ambassador, whom he had sent to 
Augsburg to treat with the enemy, to return im- 
mediately. "It is true," he said to his confidant, 
Le Catt, " all Europe is combined agunst me — oil 
the great powers have resolved upon my destruc- 
tion. And England, the only fnend I did possess 
in Europe, has now abandoned me." 

" But one has remained faithful" 

"* Among the faithless, faithful only he.* 
Among the innumerable false, unmoved, unshsr 
ken, unseduced, unterrified, that is my sword. If 
the exalted empresses are not my friends, the 
greater honor to my good sword which has never 
£Eiiled me, and which shall go down with me into 
the dark grave. If in Europe I have neither 
friends nor allies, I may find both in other parts 
of the world. Asia may send me the troops which 
Europe denies. If Russia is my enemy, who knows 
but for this reason Turkey may become my ally ? 
And who knows but an alliance with the so-called 
unbelievers would be of more value to Prussia 
than a league with the so-called believing Rus- 
sians ? They call themselves Christians, but their 
weapons are lies, intrigues, deceit, and treachery. 
The Moslem, however, is an honorable man and a 
brave soldier. If he calls his God Allah, and his 
Christ Mohammed, God may call him to account. 



I have nothing to do with it. What has fiuth to 
do with the kings of this world ? Besides, I be* 
lieve the Turks and Tartars are better ChristiaDS 
than the Russians." 

'* Your majesty is really, then, thinking of to 
alliance with the Turks and Tartars ? " said Le 
Catt 

" I am thinking of it so earnestly," said the 
king, eagerly, " that day and night I think of 
nothing else. I have spared no cost, no gold, no 
labor, to bring it about Once I had almost boo* 
ceeded, and the Sublime Porte was inclined to 
this league; and iny ambassador, Rexin, was, 
with the consent of the Grand Vizier Mustapha, 
and indeed by his advice, disguised and sent se- 
cretly to Constantinople. The negotiations were 
almost completed, when the Russian and Frendi 
ambassadors discovered my plans, and by bribery, 
lies, and intrigues of every base sort, succeeded 
in interfering. Mustapha broke his promise, and 
his only answer to me was^-* that the Sublime 
Porte must wait for happier and more propitaoos 
days to con^rm her friendship and good 1mde^ 
standing with the King of Prussia.' This was the 
will of Gk>d the Almighty. This propitious year 
has been a long time coming, but I hope it is now 
at hand, and this longed-for alliance will at length 
be concluded. The last dispatches from my am* 
bassador in Constantmople seem favorable. The 
wise and energetic Qmnd Vizier Raghile, the fiist 
self-reliant and enterprising Turkish statesman, 
has promised Rexin to bring this matter before 
the sultan, and I am daily expecting a courier who 
will bring me a decisive and perhaps favoraUi 
answer from Tartary." * 

Le Catt gazed with admiration upon the noble, 
excited countenance of the king. " Oh, sire," said 
he, deeply moved, ** pardon, that in the fuhiess 
of my heart, overcome with joy and n^[>ture, I 
dare for once to ^ve expression in words to my 
love and my admiration. It is a glorious spectar 
de to see the proud oak in the midst of the wild 
tempest firm and unmoved, not even bowing its 
proud head to the raging elements, offering a bold 
but calm defiance. But it is a still more exalted 
spectacle to see a man with a brave heart and 
flashmg eye defy disaster and death; alone, in the 
consdousness of his own strength, meeting Fate 
as an adversary and gazing upon it eye to eye un- 
terrified. Misfortune is like the lion of the desert 
If a man with steady eye and firm step advances to 
meet him, he ceases to roar and lies down humbly 
at his feet ; he recognizes and quails before man 
made in the likeness of God. You, my king, now 

* Kammer, ** History of the Porte,** vol vUi., p. IMl 
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offer this spectacle to the astonished world. Can you 
Wonder that I, who am ever near you, are filled with 
devotion and adoration, and must at last give utter- 
ance to mj emotion ? I have seen your majesty 
on the bloody battle-field, and in the full conscious- 
ness of victory, but never have I seen the laurels 
which crown your brow so radiant as in these 
days of your misfortune and defeat. Never was 
the King of Prussia so great a hero, so glorious a 
oonqueror, as during these last weeks of destitu- 
tion and gloom. You have hungered with the 
hungry, you have frozen with the freezing; you 
have passed the long, weary nights upon your can- 
non or npon the hard, cold earth. You have di- 
vided your last di^p of wine with the poor sol- 
diers. You did this, sire ; I was in your tent and 
witnessed it — ^I alone. You sat at your dinner — 
a piece of bread and one glass of Hungarian wine, 
the last in your possession. An officer entered 
with his report You asked him if he had eaten. 
He said yes, but his pale, thin face contradicted 
his words. You, sire, broke off the half of your 
bread, you drank the half of your wine, then gave 
the rest to the officer, saying in an almost apolo- 
getic tone, * It is all that I have.' Sire, on that 
day I did what since my youth I have not done— I 
wept like a child, and my every glance upon your 
noble face was a prayer.^' 

'^Enthusiast,'' said the king, giving his hand to 
Le Catt with a kindly smile, "is the world so 
corrupt that so natural an act should excite sur- 
prise, and appear great and exalted ? Are you 
astonished at that which is simply human ? But 
look I There is a courier I He stops before the 
door of my peasant-palace. Quick, quick! Le 
Catt ; let me know the news he brings." 

Le Catt hastened off, and returned at once with 
the dispatches. 

Frederick took them with impatient haste, and 
while he read, his grave face lightened, and a hap- 
py, hopeful smile played once more upon his lips. 
** Ah, Le Catt," said he, " I was a good prophet, 
and my hopes are about to be fulfilled. Europe is 
against me, but Asia is my ally. The barbarous 
Russians are my enemies, but the honest Turks 
and Tartars are my friends. This despatch is from 
my ambassador Rexin. He is coming, accompa- 
nied by an ambassador of Tartary, and may be 
here in a few hours." 

" Where will your majesty receive him ? " said 
LeCatt 

The king looked around smilingly at the little 
foom, with the rude walls and dirty floor. 

**I will receive him here I" said he ; " here, in 
my royal palace of Yoiseilvitz. I am forced to 
believe that a right royal king would, by his pres- 



ence, transform the lowliest hut into a palace, and 
the most ordinary chair into a throne. The eyes 
of the ambassador may, however, be as dull as 
those of the worthy possessor of my present pal- 
ace. It may be that he will not recognize me as 
the visible representative of God— as king by the 
grace of God. We must therefore come to his 
assistance, and show ourselves in all the dazzling 
glitter of royalty. We must improvise a throne, 
and, it appears to me, that leathern arm-chair, 
which certainly belonged to a grandfather, is well 
suited to the occasion. It will be a worthy repre- 
sentation of my throne, which was my grandfa- 
ther's throne; he erected it, and I inherited it from 
him. Shove it, then, into the middle of the room, 
and fasten some of the Russian flags, which we 
took at Zorndorf, on the wall behind it ; spread 
my tent-carpet on the floor, and my throne saloon 
is ready. Quick, Le Catt, make your prepara- 
tions ; call the servants, and show them what they 
have to do. In the mean time, I will make my 
toilet; I must not appear before the worthy 
ambassador in such unworthy guise." The king 
rang hastily, and his valet, Dcesen, entered. 
"Deesen," said he, gayly, "we will imagine our- 
selves to be again in Sans-Souci, and about to hold 
a great court I must do then, what I have not 
done for a long time — make grande toilette, I 
will wear my general's uniform, and adorn myself 
with the order of the Black Eagle. I will have 
my hair frizzed, and screw up an imposing cue. 
Well, Deesen, why do you gaze at me so wildly ? " 
" Sire, the general's coat is here, but — ^" 
" Well, but what ? " cried the king, impatiently. 
" But the breeches ! the breeches ! " stammered 
Deesen, turning pale; "they are torn; and those 
your majesty now wears, are your last and only 
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ones. 

"Well, then," said the king, laughing, "I will 
continue to wear my last and only breeches ; I will 
put on my general's coat, voUd ioiU,''^ 

"That is wholly impossible," cried Deesen, 
wringing his hands. "If your msyesty proposes 
to hold a great court, you cannot possibly wear 
these breeches ! " 

" Why not ? why not ? " said the king, fiercely. 

" Sire," murmured Deesen, " sire, that has hap- 
pened to them which happened to your majesty 
at Torgau." 

" That is to say — ^" said the king, questioningly 

" That is to say, the^ are wounded.' 

Frederick looked surprised, and following the 
glance of his valet, he found his eyes fixed upon 
his knees. 

"You are right, Deesen," said he, laughing, 
" that disaster has befallen my breeches which be- 
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fell me at Torgau : thej are wounded, and need a 
Burgeon.** 

" Tour mi^esty must therefore graciously post- 
pone your great court till to-morrow. Perhaps I 
may find a tailor in one of the neighboring vil- 
lages ; he will work during the night, and early to- 
morrow every thing will be in order." 

" It must be done to-day — done immediately," 
cried the king. " In a few hours the injury must be 
healed, and my apparel fUlly restored to health." 

** But, sire," whispered Deesen, ^ how can that 
be possible? Your mijesty has but one pair, 
and you must take them 0% in order that they 
may be mended.*' 

*<Well, I will take them oiT," said the lung; 
" go and seek the tailor. I will undress and go 
to bed till this important operation is performed. 
60 at once I" 

While the king was undressing, he heard Dee- 
8en*8 stentorian voice, calling out lustily through 
the streets — ** A tailor! a tailor! is there a tailor 
amongst the soldiers ? ** 

The king was scarcely covered up in bed before 
Deesen entered, with a joyous face. 

** Sire, I have found a soldier who con do the 
work ; he is not a tfulor, but he swears he can 
sew and patch, and he undertakes to dress the 
wounds.** 

" And yet, it is said that a higher power rules 
the world,** murmured the king, when he was 
again alone; " accident— accident decides all 
questions. If there had been no tailor amongst 
the solcUers, the King of Prussia could not have 
received the ambassador of Tartary to-day, and 
the negotiations might have been broken off.** 

At tliis moment the door opened, and Le Oatt 

entered, followed by a servant with the Russian 

' flags and Ihe carpet. When he saw the king in 

bed, he started back, and asked anxiously " if his 

mt^esty had been taken suddenly unwell ? " 

**No,** said Frederick, ** I am only making my 
toUet.*' 

"Your toilet, wre?" 

" Yes, Le Catt, did you see a soldier at the 
door ? '* 

" Yes, sire.** 

" What was he doing ? ** 

V He seemed to be sewing.** 

"He is sewing, and he is to-day my first gentle- 
man of the bedchamber ; he is dressing me. Ah I 
in the presence of this humble patcher, I remem- 
ber that a wise man sdd, * A king is but a man 
to his valet de chambreJ* But do not allow my 
presence to prevent you from building my throne; 
I will rest here comfortably, and look on.** 

Wliile the king lay in bed waiting, the sol- 



dier who had undertaken the Job^ Mt on a 
bench before the door. He bent his head seil> 
ously over his work, and did not onoe look op io 
his comrade who stood near him, leaning agiinrt 
a large oak, gaang rigidly and unwearledly al 
him. But in this steady and inde&tigable ^aaoe, 
there seemed to be a strange, attractive power, 
which the soldier could not resist He raised iiii 
head involuntarily for a moment, and the sweet 
and noble fiu)e of Charles Henry Busehman wis 
seen. 

"Fritz Eober," said he, "why do joa gam it 
me so, and why do you follow me? " 

"Because I have been so aooustomed to be 
where you are!" said Frits Kober, quietly. 
" When I heard Deesen call for a tailor, and joa 
answered, * Here I here I * I stepped out of my tent 
and followed you ; nothing morel But yon would 
also know why I look at you ? Wdl, while it 
pleases me to see you sewing, it brings stnnse 
and pleasant thoughts to my mind.*' 

"What sort of strange and pleasant thoo^Ma, 
Fritz? ** stdd Charles Henry, bowing down again 
earnestly over his worlc. 

" I thought," said Fritz Kober, in a treml^ 
voice, " that if ever I should take a wifia, ahe mvst 
look exactly as you do, Charles Henry; she nmat 
have the same neat little hands, and be expai 
with the needle as you are. Then I thou^t fit^ 
ther, that in the whole world there was no man 
so good and brave, so gentle and intelligent as 
you. Then I considered what would become of 
me when the war was at an end, and yon shonld 
desert me and go back to your village. Then I 
resolved to follow you through the whole worid, 
and not to cease my prayers and entreaties till you 
promised to come into my hut, and take all that 
was mine— under the condition that you would 
keep me always with you — at least as your ser- 
vant—and never spurn me or cast me oiil Ilien, 
I thought further, that if you said mo— 4f you re> 
fused to come into my house, I would wondir fkr 
away in despair, and, in the anguish of my heart 
I would become a bad and oonten^tible num. 
Without you, Charles Henry, there is no jaj or 
peace in this worid for me; you are my good 
angel! Charles Henry Buschman, do yon wish 
me to be a dissolute drunkard ? ** 

" How can I wish that, Fritz Kober ? " whispered 
Charles Henry. " But you could never be a bad 
man; you have the best and noblest heavt In the 
world I No man dare iig'ure or abuse you I You 
^ve to those who ask of you, you help those who 
suffer, and you stand by those who are in difficul- 
ty! Then you are a complete, true man, and 
know how to maintain your own dignity on every 
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occasion. All who approftch you are compelled 
to respect yon, and no one will ever dare to cast 
a reproach on Fritz Eober. You are, at the same 
time, a hero, a good man, and an innocent child, 
and my heart rejoices in yon." 

** What is good in me, I owe to yon,'* said Fritz 
Kober. '* Before I knew you, I was a simple 
olockhead, and lived on stupidly from day to day, 
thinking of nothing. Since I knew you, I have 
learned to open my eyes, and to reflect. But aQ 
this will be changed if you desert me, Charles 
Henry, and I see that you will do so ; yes, you 
win abandon me. For three weeks past you have 
taken no notice of me. You would not go into 
my tent with me at Bunzelwitz, but camped out 
alone. Here, in the village, you would not come 
into my hut, but quartered with an old peasant 
womaii. So I followed you to-day, to ask you, 
€Dce for all, if you have the heart to leave me— to 
spurn me from yon ? Look at me, Charles Henry I 
look at me and t«>U me if yeu will make a pitiful 
and vnhappy mav* of nw» ? '' 

Charies Herjry looked up from his work, and 
gaxed at the pale, agitated face of his comrade ; 
and as he did so, tears gushed from his eyes. 

'^God forlnd, Fritz Eober, that I should make 
you unhappy I I would rather shed my heart's 
blood to make you happy." 

« Hurrah I hurrah ! " cried Fritz Kober. " If 
this ia so, listen to me and answer me, Charles 
Heniy Buschman, will you be my wife ? " 

A Rowing blush suffbsed Charles Henry's face ; 
he bowed down over his work and sewed on in 
monstrous haste. 

Fritz Eober came nearer and bowed so low that 
he was almost kneeling. 

*^CharieB Henry Buschman, will you be my 
wife?" 

Charies Henry did not answer ; tears and sobs 
choked his voice, and trembling with emotion he 
laid his head on Fritz Kober's shoulder. 

<«Does that mean yes?" said Fritz, breath- 
lessly. 

" Yes," whispered she, softly. 

And now Fritz uttered a wild shout, and threw 
his arms around the soldier's neck and kissed him 
heartily. 

*'6od be thanked that it is over," said he; 
*' God be thanked that I did not deceive myself— 
that you are truly a girL When you were last 
sick, and the surgeon bled you, I was suspicious. 
I said to myself 'That is not the arm of a man.' 
I went out, but in the evening you were praying, 
and you did not know that I was in the tent, and 
you said, * You dear parents in heaven, pity your 
poor daughter.' I could have shouted with rap- 



ture and delight, but I held my peace. I wished 
to wait and see if you would be good to me." 

**But the expression of your eyes was so 
changed," whispered Charles Henry; "I was 
obliged to turn away when thdr glance fell upon 
me. I felt that my secret was discovered, and 
therefore I avoided being with you." 

'* Officer Buschman," cried Deesen, in a com- 
manding voice from the house, '* is your work fin- 
ished?" 

*' Immediately ; I have but a few stitches to 
do," cried Charles Henry. " Be silent," sud he 
to Fritz, " and let me sew." 

But Fritz was not silent ; he crouched near offi- 
cer Buschman, and whispered many and strange 
things in his ear. 

Charles Henry sewed on zealously, blushed 
often, and replied in low, embarrass^ words. 

At last the work was completed, and the knees 
of the great Frederick's breeches were worthily 
mended with divers patches. 

'* I will carry them myself to the king, as I have 
a favor to ask him," said Fritz Eober. " Come 
with me, Charles Henry ; you must hear what the 
king says." 

He took Charles Henry's hand and advanced to 
the door, but Deesen stood there, and forbade him 
to enter ; he ordered Fritz to give him the breeches. 

" No," said Fritz Eober, resolutely, " we have a 
request to make of the king, and he once gave us 
permission to come directly to him when we had 
a favor to ask." 

He pushed Deesen aside and entered the room 
with Charles Henry. 

The king sat in his bed reading, and was so ab- 
sorbed that he did not see them enter. But Fritz 
stepped up boldly to the bed and laid the breeches 
upon the chair. 

**Did you mend them, my son ? " said the king. 

" No, your majesty, Charles Buschman mended 
them, but I came along to say something to your 
miyesty. You remember, no doubt, what you said 
when we returned from the enemy's camp near 
Eiinersdorf, after the battle, when Charles Henry 
related so beautifully all that we had seen and 
heard. You said, * You are both officers from this 
day, and if you ever need my assistance call upon 
me freely.' " 

" And you wish to do so now ? " siud the king. 

" Yes, your majesty, I have something to ask," 

" Well, what is it ? " 

Fritz Eober drew up grandly and ceremonious- 

" I ask your mijesty to allow me to marry ofB* 
cer Charles Henry Buschman — ^to marry him to 
dayl" 
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"Many him I" said tlie iLing, amazed; *'i8, 
then, officer Buschman — " 

** A woman, your mf^esty I " interrapted Fritz 
Eober, with joyM impatience. "He is a wo- 
man; his name is Anna Sopliia Detzloff, from 
Brunen." 

Fredericlc's sharp, piercing eye rested for a mo- 
ment questioningly upon Charles Henry^s face ; 
then nodding liis head smilingly several times, he 
said: 

"Your bride is a spruce lad and a brave officer, 
and knows how to blush in his soldier's uniform. 
Officer Charles Henry Buschman, will you be the 
wife of officer Fritz Eober f " 

" I will, if your majesty consents,** whispered 
Charles Henry. 

" Well, go to the field-preacher, and be mar- 
ried — ^I give my consent And now go, I must 
dress. 

" At last,** said the king to Le Catt, " fortune 
will be agiUn favorable to me. Signs and wonders 
are taking place, as they did with Charles YII. of 
France. When he was in the most dire necessity, 
surrounded by his enemies, the Lord sent the 
Maid of Orleans to save him. To me, also, has 
the Lord now sent a Joan d* Arc, a maid of Briinen. 
With her help I will overcome all my enemies.** 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE AMBASSADOR AND THE KHAN OF TARTART. 

The preparations were completed ; the room of 
the king had become, by means of his inventive 
genius, a magnificent throne saloon. The great 
arm-chair, draped with rich hangings, looked most 
imposing ; the dirty floor was concealed by a costly 
Turkish carpet. The door which led into the en- 
try had been removed, and the opening hung with 
banners. The entry itself had been changed by 
means of carpets, banners, and standards into a 
tasteful antechamber. 

The king wore his generaPs uniform, and the 
chain of the order of the Black Eagle, and the gen- 
erals and stafif officers stood near him in their glit- 
tering dresses. The room of the sheriff had in- 
deed become a royal apartment. 

And now an imposing train approached this 
improvised palace. First appeared two riders, 
whose gold-embroidered mantles fell below their 
feet and concealed the well-ahaped bodies of the 
small Arabian horses on which they were mount- 
ed, only displaying their slender necks, with their 
flowing manes and their graceful legs. It was 



evident from their dark complexions and flashing 
eyes that these men were foreigDers, the sons of 
the South. On each appeared the diamond-headed 
hilt of a sword, glittering amid the folds of the 
costly Turkish shawls which encircled their slen- 
der waists ; and at the side of each hung the jew- 
elled sheath of a Damascus blade, Which was held 
in the right hand, and presented in salutation. 
These Turkish warriors were followed, by two 
others, scarcely less richly dressed, and behmd 
them rode four men, in long black robes, with eyes 
closed, each bearing in his right hand a book 
bound in gold and velvet, which he pressed pray- 
erfully to his breast ; a golden pen was worn in 
their gutUes in place of a weapon, and on the fez an 
artistically arranged and Jewelled peacock*s feather. 
Now followed two other riders : but these were 
not alike, as the others had been, but bore the 
most remarkable and striking contrast to one an- 
other. One of them was dressed in the latest 
French style ; he wore a blue, snlver-embroidered 
velvet coat, with smaU-clothes of the same ma- 
terial, which met his white silk stockings at the 
knee, and were fastened by a bond with a diamond 
clasp. His shoes were also ornamented with dia- 
mond buckles and red. heels. He wore a three- 
cornered hat, with a white feather, which was 
placed lightly and gracefully upon his stiffly- 
curled, well-powdered peruke. 'Splendid lace 
covered his breast, and broad lace caSk fell over 
his white gloved hands. It was a perfect ball 
dress, such as was worn at that time at court by 
all ambassadors who were not military, in their 
ceremonious audiences with the soverdgn. 

Near this man, dressed so gracefully and airily, 
was another cavalier who presented a great con- 
trast to him. As the one seemed dressed for a 
summer day, so the other appeared prepared for 
the coldest weather ; the one was ready for the 
ball-room, and the other for the steppes of ^ 
beria. The long, thin figure of the latter was 
concealed by a fur mantle, made of the skin 
of the white Lapland wolf, and lined and trim- 
med with a darker fur; around his waist was 
bound a costly gold-embroidered shawl, from 
which hung a small golden cup, and a richly orua- 
mented razor. At his side, instead of the Turkish 
sabre, a bag, richly worked with gold and pearls, 
was suspended by golden chams. He wore 
a fez, on the front of which was embroidered a 
small golden cup. 

Behind these two men came a troop of Turkish, 
Tartar, and European servants, all in livery ; and 
these were followed by a golden chariot, with 
closely-drawn blinds, the interior hemg impeoie* 
trable to the most curious gaie. Four Tartars 
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in long white iur mantles rode on either side of the 
chariot, with drawn swords. 

The chariot «ras followed by a most remarkable 
crowd, consisting of Prussian soldiers from every 
regiment, and in ev€rj variety of miiform, of 
peasants and their wives, of old men and chil- 
dren, who were all struck dumb with astonish- 
ment and admiration at the sight of this strange 
cavalcade which now paused before the king^s 
house. 

The guards saluted, and the generals and staff 
oflScers advanced silently and bowed profoundly to 
the two cavaliers, who were such a singular con- 
trast to one another, and who were evidently the 
important persons of the cavalcade. They swung 
themselves lightly from their saddles, and returned 
the polite greetings of the generals; the one in 
fluent Grerman, the other in equally flowing words, 
but in a language which no one understood, and 
to which the only answer was a few murmured 
words, a smile, and hieroglyphic hand-pressures. 

The first was the Baron von Rezin, the ambas- 
B&dJr of the king to the Grand Sultan and the 
Khan of Tartary, who had been so fortunate as to 
become the minister plenipotentiary of the King 
of Prussia under the title given him by the king 
of Baron von Rexin, after having been the ser- 
vant of a merchant in Breslau, called Hubsch. 
The second was the great and noble Mustapha 
Aga, the ambassador of Erimgirai, the Khan of 
Tartary. He was the favorite and confidant of 
his master, and was sent by him to bear his 
greetings and good wishes to the King of Prussia. 

As soon as they had dismounted, a page of the 
king approached and invited them to enter the 
house, where the king was waiting to ^ve them 
audience. Baron von Rexin, who during his 
residence in Turkey had learned the Turkish 
language, informed the ambassador. A smile 
appeared upon Mustapha Aga^s thin, pale face, 
and he turned to the four men in black robes, who 
wore the golden pens in their belts, and signed 
to them to follow him, and then taking the arm 
of Baron von Rexin, they both entered the house, 
foUowed by the four historians and interpreters ; 
the generals and staff officers of the king then 
arran^ng themselves on either side of the 
throne, according to their rank. 

T^e king received the embassy sitting upon his 
throne. His eye rested smilingly upon Mustapha 
Aga, who had just bent to the earth before bis 
throne, and as he arose signed to one of the four 
interpreters to approach. The interpreter opened 
the costly book, which he held in his hand, and 
handed the ambassador a large document, covered 
with seals, which Mustapha Aga pressed respect- 
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fully to his lips, and then kneeling, presented it 
respectfully to the king. 

" Mustapha Aga, the ambassador of the high 
and mighty Khan of Tartary, Erimgirai, has the 
unutterable honor to present his credentials to 
the King of Prussia,'* said the interpreter, in the 
"purest and most fiuent French. 

The king broke the seal, and looked hurriedly 
over the document. *' Mustapha Aga," he said, 
** you are most welcome ; and I greet your mafir 
ter, the hero Krimgirtu, whom I am proud to call 
my friend, in you." 

After the interpreter repeated the words of the 
king, Mustapha Aga threw himself upon his 
knqes before the throne, and spoke rapidly for a 
few moments. 

" Mustapha Aga, the ambassador of the great 
Khan," said the interpreter, "entreats your ma- 
jesty to allow him to show you the highest proof 
of his respect, to greet you in the manner in 
which he alone, in great and beautiful Tartary, is 
permitted to greet the Khan." 

" I grant his request," said the king. 

Mustapha immediately opened the pouch which 
hung at his side, and took from it a crystal flask, 
from which he poured a fluid into the golden cup, 
and a delightful perfume immediately pervaded 
the room. After putting a small quantity of white 
powder into the cup, he proceeded to stir the 
contents with a brush, of which the handle was 
ornamented with three diamonds of immense 
size. The fluid now arose into a sparkling milk- 
white foam. 

The king looked curiously at him at first, and 
then turned to his ambassador. " What does 
this mean ? " he asked in German, probably be- 
cause he did not wish to be understood by the 
interpreter. 

" Sire," stdd Rexin, smiling, ** that means that 
the noble Mustapha Aga wishes to show you the 
greatest honor in his power, he wishes to shave 
you." 

" To shave me ! " exclaimed the king. ^ Who 
and what is the noble Mustapha Aga? " 

" Sure, he is one of the greatest dignitaries of 
Tartary ; he is the barber of the Khan ! " 

The king could scarcely restrain a smile at this 
explanation. *^ Well," he said, " it is not a bad 
idea to make a diplomat and ambassador of a 
barber. The gentlemen of the diplomatic corps 
are given to shaving in politics and firequently 
put soap in the eyes of the world." 

Mustapha Aga now anproached the king with 
solemn steps, and bending forward, he thrust his 
forefinger mto the foam in the golden cup and 
passed it lightly across the king's chin. He then 
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drew forth the golden rasor firom his belt But 
before opening it, he raised his eyos prayerfully 
to heaven, and spoke a few solemn words. 
** Allah Ifl the light of heaven and earth 1 If ay 
He illuminate me in my great work t " said the in- 
terpreter, translating Mustapha*8 words. 

Then the ambassador began his dignified work ; 
drawing the blade of his icnife across the chin of 
the king with a rapid movement. 

The king and his generals and attendants, were 
scarcely able to retain their composure during tliis 
performance. 

When Ifustapha had finished, he signed to 
one of thei Interpreters to approach, and as he 
kneeled before him he wiped the foam from his 
razor on the back of his uplifted hand. Then 
thrusting it in his belt, he bowed deeply and 
solemnly to the king. 

** May Allah keep the heart of this Idng as pure 
as his chin now is ! " he said. " May the knife 
which Allah employs to prune away the faults of 
this king, pass over him as gently and painlessly 
as the knife of your unworthy servant has done ! 
Mighty king and lord, the all-powerful Khan 
Erimgh^, the lion of the desert, the dread of 
his enemies, sends me to you and offers you his 
aid and friendship. The renown of your deeds 
has reached his ears, and he is lost in astonishment 
that a prince, of whose kingdom and existence he 
was in ignorance, should so long successfully resist 
the great German sultan, whose power we know, 
without fearing. The eagle eye of my master now 
sees clearly that he who was so insignificant is now 
great enough to overshadow the land of the pow- 
erful German sultan, and to make the proud and 
unbending czarina of the north tremble. He sends 
me to report to you his profound admiration ; but 
first, will you allow me, eagle king of the 
north! to present the gifts which he offers 
you?" 

"I shall be delighted to receive these gifts,** 
said the king, smiling, *^ as they are a proof of 
the friendship of the great Khan." 

Mustapha Aga made a signal in the direction of 
the door, and spoke a few words aloud. Imme- 
diately there appeared the two men who were so 
richly dressed in Turkish costumes, and had been 
at the head of the cavalcade. They stationed 
themselves on either side of the entrance, and were 
followed by the lower officers and servants attached 
to the embassy, who entered, bearing baskets del- 
icately woven and lined with rich stu£&. 

Mustapha signed to the first two to approach 
him, and then, before opening the basket, he 
turned once more to the king. 

^ Sire," said he, ** before a Tartar gives a promise 



of love and fHendship to any one, he invites hin 
to his house, and begs him to eat of bis bread sad 
drink of his wine. Bire, my great and respected 
master makes use of his unworthy servant to en* 
treat your majesty to descend fh>m your throne 
and to enter his house, where he is present is 
spirit, and bids the eagle king of the north wet 
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come. 

*' I should be delighted to grant this request,'' 
returned the khig, smiling, **were the distance 
not so great between my house and tliat of the 
Khan." 

" Sure, the house of my great master is befbte 
your door," said Mustapha Aga, bowing deeply. 
** On the day of our departure, the Khan walked 
through it and kissed its walls, and exclaimed: 
'Bo greeted, my great and royal brother, youeagifi 
of the north ! Be welcome, yon hero-king, tiie 
hated enemy of the czaiina, Krimgira! offers yon 
his heart, and would be your friend for ail time. 
Sire, thus spoke xhy lord the Khan ; the air in Ids 
house is still vibrating with the words he uttered. 
Will your mijesty condescend to leave your throne 
and visit my great master, the Khan Krimgi- 
rai?" 

The king arose instantly and said, '^I am well 
pleased to do so. Lead me to the palace of your 
Khan.*' 

Mustapha Aga signed to the basket-carriers and 
to the other attendants to leave the room, and 
then spoke afbw rapid and emphatic words totiie 
interpreters, who followed them. Then bowmg 
to the ground before the king, he turned and 
passed out of the house. 

Before the door a wonderful spectacle presented 
itself to the astonished view of the king. Imme* 
diately opposite the house, on the open square, a 
high tent, of considerable size, appeared, aroond 
which was a wall of f\ir, well calculated to protect 
it from the cold air and rough winds. A carpet 
covered the way from the door of the tent to the 
king's house, and from within the tent could be 
heard the gentle notes of a peculiar music 

*' Really,** said the king to his ambassador, Yon 
Rexin, "I seem to be living in the 'Arabian 
Nights.' There is nothing wanting but the beauti- 
ful Scheherezade." 

*'Sire, perhaps she also is here," said Yon 
Rexin ; '* we were accompanied by a close chariot, 
guarded by four of the khan's eunuchs." 

The king laughed, and said, *'We will see,** 
and he rapidly approached the hut As he reached 
it, the door flew open, and Mustapha Aga- re- 
ceived him kneelmg, while his attendants threw 
themselves to the ground, touching it with tfaeit 
foreheads. 
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The king entered and examined with great ca- 
riosity the house of the Khan. The interior of 
this immense tent was hung with crimson draper- 
ies, amongst which arose twenty golden pillars 
whidi supported the tent. At the top of these 
was an immense golden ring from which the crim- 
son draperies hung, and above this ring were 
twenty golden pillars which, uniting in the centre 
at the top, formed the dome of the tent From 
the centre bung a golden vase, In which burned 
the rarest incense. The floor was covered by a 
great Turkish carpet, and against the walls stood 
several divana, such as are generally used in the 
dwellings of the wealthy Turks. In the centre of 
the tent, just under the suspended vase, stood a 
low, gilt table, decked with a service of glittering 
porphyry. One side of the tent was separated 
from the rest by heavy curtains of a costly mate- 
rial, and from hence came the sound of music, 
whicb now arose in loud, triumphant tones, as if 
greeting the king. 

His majesty moved rapidly to the middle of the 
tent, while his attendants stood against the walls, 
and Mustapha Aga and his interpreter stood near 
the king. 

Mustapha then took a sword which was on the 
table, and, after kissing it, handed it to the king. 
*' ^re," he said, ** the great Erim^rai first offers 
you his sword, as a sign of his love and good- 
wilL He begs that on the day of the great victo- 
ry which you and he will undoubtedly gain over 
the hated czarina of the north, you will wear this 
sword at your side. A sword like this — ^tempered 
in the same fire and ornamented with the same 
design — ^is worn by the Elhan. When these two 
swords cut the ur, Russia will tremble as if sha- 
ken by an earthquake.** 

The king received the sword from Mustapha 
Aga, and looked at it attentively. Then pointing 
to the gdden letters which ornamented the blade, 
he asked the significance of the motto. 

** Sire," replied Mustapha, solemnly, " it is the 
battle-cry of the Tartar : ' Death is preferable to 
defeat.*" 

<< I accept the sword with great pleasure," said 
the king. *^ This motto embodies in a few words 
the history of a war, and discloses more of its 
barbarity, than many learned and pious exposi- 
tions could do. I thank the Khan for his beauti- 
ful gift." 

" The Khan hears your words, sire, for his spirit 
is among us.** 

Mustapha, after begging the king to seat him- 
self upon the large divan, drew, aside the opening 
of the tent, when the servants with the covered 
baskets immediately appeared, and placed them- 



selves in a double row around the tent Mustapha 
then took the basket from the first couple, and 
throwing back the cover, said: "ffire, will you 
condescend to eat of the bread and drink of the 
favorite beverage of the Khan, that the ties of 
your friendslup may be strengthened ? The Khan 
sends you a costly ham^ proof of his unselfish 
friendship. He had his fkvoritd horse killed, the 
one that he has ridden for years, thai he might 
offer you a ham from this noble animal" 

As the interpreter translated these words, the 
Prussian generals and officers glanced smiling and 
mockingly at one another. 

The king alone remained grave, and turning to 
the generals, he said in German : 

"Ah, gentlemen I how happy we would have 
been, had any one brought us this meat at the 
siege of Bunzelwitz, and how ravenously we would 
have eaten it ! *' 

He then turned again to the ambassador, who, 
taking from the other baskets Oarian dates and al- 
monds, and other Eastern dunties in silver dishes, 
placed them before the king. Mustapha then uttered 
a loud, commanding cry, and the door of the tent 
was again opened, and there appeared a Tartar, 
dressed in white wolf-skin, bearing a golden dish, 
which contained a steaming, white liquid. He 
took it, and kneeled with it before Frederick. 

''Sire,** said he, "my master begs you to drink 
with him of his favorite beverage. He pressed 
his lips to the rim of this dish before sending it to 
you, and if you will now do the same, the eagle 
and hero of the north will receive the brotherly 
kiss of the eagle and hero of the south." 

"What is it ? '* asked the king, ui a low voice, 
of Baron von Rexin, who stood mat the divan. 

" Sire, it is mare*s milk 1 ** whispered Rexin. 

The king shuddered, and almost overtunied the 
contents of the dish which he had just received 
from the hands of Mustapha Aga; but quickly 
overcoming this feeling, he raised the bowl smil- 
ingly to his mouth. Af^er placing his lips upon 
the rim, he returned the bowl to the ambassador. 

"I have received the kiss of my friend. May 
our friendship be eternal I ** 

"Allah grant this prayer I" cried Mustapha. 
"Sire, Krimgirai dares, as this beverage is such a 
favorite with all Turks, to hope that it may please 
you; he therefore offers you the animal from 
which it was procured." He then pointed to the 
opening in the tent, where now appeared a noble 
Arabian horse, wearing a costly saddle and bridle, 
and a crimson saddle-cloth richly worked with 
pearls and precious stoheft 

The eyes of the king beamed with pleasure, and 
as he harried through the tent and approached 
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the liorMi the animal seemed to wish to greet his 
new master, for ^t neighed loudly, and pawed the 
sand with its wdl-shaped feet The king gentlj 
stroked its slender, shfaiing neck and its full, flut- 
tering mane, and looked in the great, flashing 
eyes. 

** Tou are welcome, my battle-horse I ** he said ; 
«* may you bear me in the next engagement either 
to Tictory or death I *' 

He then returned to his seat, in order to receive 
the remaining presents of the Khan, consisting of 
costly weapons and fan. 

"And now, sire, the Khan begs that you will 
repose in his tent, and listen to the music that he 
loves, and look at the dances which give him 
pleasure. My master knows that the great King 
of Prussia loves music as he does, and that it 
gladdens your heart as it does his own. When 
he goes to battle— which is but going to victory — 
he takes with him his musicians and dancers, who 
must perform the dance of triumph before him. 
The Khan hopes that you will permit them to 
dance before you, and I pray that your majesty 
will grant this request" 

** I am ready to behold and hear al V said the 
king. 

Inmiediately, at a sign from Mustapha, the cur- 
tain which concealed part of the tent was with- 
drawn, and four lovely girls, clothed in light, flut- 
tering apparel, appeared and conmienced a grace- 
ful, beautiful dance, to the music of the mando- 
line. When they had finished, they retired to the 
curtain, and looked with great, wondering eyes at 
the Prussian warrior. Then appeared from be- 
hind the curtain four young men, who seated 
themselves opposite the ^Is. The musidans be- 
gan a new strain, in which the girls and young 
men joined. Then two of the girls arose, and 
drawing their veils over their faces so that only 
their eyes were visible, they danced lightly and 
swayingly to the end of the tent, and then return- 
ed to the young men, who now commenced the 
love^ongs, with downcast eyes, not daring to call 
the name of the objects of their tenderness, but 
addressing them in poetical terms ; and then they 
sang to the same air the battle-song of the Tar- 
tars. In this song, the battles are not only pic- 
tured forthi but you hear the shrieks of the war- 
riors, the battlctcry of i\^ Tartars, and, at length, 
when the battle is won, the loud shouts of rejoi- 
cing from the women. When the song was ended, 
the singers bowed thempelves tq the earth, and 
then disappeared behind the curtain. , 

The music ceased, an4 the king, rising f)rom the 
divan, and turning to Mustapha, said : 

" I awe to the KhjMi « piost delightful morning, 



and I will take a pleasant remembrance of lilf 
house with me." 

** Sire," said Mustapha, ** the Khan begs you to 
accept this tent as a proof of his friendship^" 

The king bowed smilingly, and as he left the 
tent, told Rexin to ask the Tartar ambassador to 
come to him now for a grave conference. 

The king then dismissed his generals and at- 
tendants, and entered his house, followed by Baron 
von Rexin and the Turkish ambassador and his 
interpreters. 

" Now we will speak of business 1 " said thf 
king. ** What news do you bring me from the 
Khan ? What answer does he make to my prop 
osition?" 

**Sire, he is willing to grant all that your ma- 
jesty desires, and to give you every assistance in 
his power, provided you will not make peace with 
our hated enemy— with Russiar^-but will oontimie 
the war unweariedly and unceasingly, until Rnasis 
is humbled at our feet." 

" Ah I " exclauned the king, *< the Khan of Tar- 
tary cannot hate the Empress of Russia more 
vindictively than she hates me ; he need not fear, 
therefore, an alliance between me and Roaria. I 
have myself no desire to form a friendship with 
those rough barbarians." 

** If the Empress of Russia hates you, she hates 
Krimgirai equally. Russia hates every thing that 
is noble and true ; she hates enlightenment and 
cultivation. Russia hates Krimgirai, because he 
has civilized his people ; because he has changed 
his rough hordes of men into a mighty army of 
brave warriors; because he governs his kingdom 
with humanity, and is, at the same time, a fiither 
to his people and a scourge to his enemies. 
Elrimgirai hates Russia as he hates everything 
that is wicked, and vicious, and cruel; therefore 
he is willing to stand by your side against Russia, 
with an army of six thousand men, and, if you 
wish it, to invade Russia." 

"And what are the conditions which the Khan 
demands for this assistance ? " 

" He wishes you to pay his soldiers as yon pay 
your own." 

"And for himself?" 

"For himself, he begs that you will send him a 
physician who can cure him of a painful but not 
dangerous disease. Further, he begs for your 
confidence and friendship." 

"Which I gladly g^ve himl" said t^ie kmg, 
gayly. "But tell me one other thing. Has the 
Khan not yet become reconciled to the Grand 
Sultan?" 

"Sire, the sultan feels that he cannot span his 
brave Khan; he made an ovwture^ wbi<diErimgi- 
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rai gladly accepted. One week before we started 
on our journey, the Khan was received by the 
sultan in his seraglio. The heads of forty rebels 
were displayed as a special Honor in front of the 
seraglio, and, in the presence of the sultan him- 
self, my master was again presented with belt and 
sword, and again reinstalled as Khan. The sultan 
also presented him with a purse containing forty 
thousand ducats. You see, sire, that the sultan 
prizes and acknowledges the virtues of your ally.*' 

*^ And how do we stand with the Porte ? " asked 
the king, turning to Baron von Rexin. 

'* I have suco-eeded, sire, in establishing a treaty 
between your majesty and the Porte I I shall have 
the honor to lay it before your majesty for your 
signature.'' 

The king's eyes beamed with delight, as he ex- 
claimed: 

'^ At length I have attamed the desired goal, 
ttid in spite of the whole of Eurc^e. I have my 
alHes ! " 

Then turning once more to Mustapha Aga, he 
dismissed him for the day, and gave him permis- 
mon to occupy the magnificent tent which had 
been presented to him by the Khan, during the 
ronainder of his visit. 

Mustapha Aga then withdrew with his interpreter, 
leaving the king alone with the Baron von Rexin, 
who now presented to him the papers which it 
was necessary he should sign, to establish the 
kmg-desired alliance with Turkey. This treaty 
assored to Pmssia all the privileges which Turkey 
accorded to the other European powers : free navi- 
gation, the rights of ambassadors and consuls, and 
the perfonal liberty of any Prussian subjects who 
mi^t have been seized as slaves. 

The king signed the treaty, and named Baron 
von Resin his minister plenipotentiary, and com- 
manded him to return with the ambassador from 
Tartary and present the signed treaty to the 
Grand Sultan. 

** Now the struggle can begin anew," said Fred- 
erick, when he was once more alone. ** I will 
recommence with the new year ; I will battle as 
I have already done ; I will consider nothing but 



my honor and the glory of Prussia. I thII not 
live to see the moment when I will ccmsent to a 
disgraceful peace. No representations, no elo- 
quence shall bring me to acknowledge my own 
shame. I will be buried under the ruins of my 
native land, or if this consolation be denied me 
by my unfortunate fate, I will know how to end 
my misfortunes. Honor alone has led my foot> 
steps, and I will follow no other guide. I sacri- 
ficed my^ youth to my father, my manhood to my 
country, and I have surely gained the right to 
dispose of my old age. There are people who 
are docile and obedient toward fate. I am not 
one of them. Having lived for others, I dare at 
least die for myself, careless what the world may 
say. Nothmg shall force me to prefer a weak 
old age to death. I will dare all for the accom- 
plishment of my plans ; they failing, I will die 
an honorable death. But no! no!" siud the 
king, smiling after a short pause. " I will not 
indulge in such sad and despdring thoughts on 
the day which has shown me the first ray of 
sunlight after so many storms. Perhaps the 
year sixty-two will be more fortunate than the 
one just passed. I stand no longer alone ; I have 
my friends and my allies. Why should I care 
that the world calls them unbelievers ? I have 
seen Christians^ betray and murder one another. 
Perhaps unbelievers are better Christians than 
believers. We will try them, at least When all 
deserted me, they offered me the hand of friend- 
ship. This is the first sunbeam which has greeted 
me. Perhaps bright days may now follow the 
storms. May God grant it 1 " * 

* The king was not deeeived. The Empresfi Elizabeth 
died In the commenoement of the year 1762. H«r sno- 
oessor, Peter the Thhrd, was a passionate admirer of Frod- 
eridk the Oreat, and he now beoame the ally of Pmssla. 
The Empress Catharine approved this change, and re- 
' mained the ally of Pmssla. France now withdrew iVom the 
contest; and in the year 1768, Austria, finding her treas- 
ury completely exhausted, was .coropellod to make 
peace with Pmssia. Prussia had no use forher new ally 
of Tartary, and Erimgirai, who was already on the march, 
Ktnmed home with his army.— See ** M6moires dn Baron 
de Tott snr les Tores at les Tartares.^' 
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OHAPTEB I. 

THl KIN0*8 RITURK. 

BiRLiir was glittering in festal adornment I 
This was a great, a Joyous daj ; the first gleam 
of sunshine, after many long years of sorrow, suf- 
fering, and absolute want For the last seven 
years the king had been absent from his capital — 
to-day he would return to Berlin. 

After seven years of bloody strife, the powers 
at Hubertaburg had declared peace. No nation 
had enlarged its boundaries by this war. Not 
one of the cities or fortresses of the King of 
Prussia had been taken from him, and he was 
forced to content himself with his former con- 
quests. There had been no successful results 1 
Losses only were to be calculated. 

During these seven years, Russia had lost one 
hundred and eighty thousand men, the French two 
hundred thousand, the Prussians a hundred and 
twenty thousand, the English and confederate 
Germans a hundred and sixty thousand, and the 
Saxons ninety thousand— lastly, the Swedes and 
the States sixty thousand. This seven years' war 
cost Europe nearly a million of men. Their blood 
fertilized the German soil, and their bones lay 
mouldering beneath her green sods. 

Throughout all Europe, weeping mothers, wives, 
and children turned their sorrowM faces toward 
the land which had robbed them of their dear 
loved ones ; they were even deprived the painfully 
sweet consolation of weeping over these lonely 
and neglected graves. 

Losses were not only to be counted in myriads 
of meu, whose blood had been shed in vain, but 
uncounted roillions had been lavished upon the 
useless strife. 

During this war, the debt of England had in- 
creased to seventy million pounds sterling; the 



yearly interest on the debt was four and a half ndt 
lion crowns. The Austrians calculated thdr debt 
at five hundred million guldens ; France at two 
thousand million livres; Sweden was almost 
bankrupt, and unfortunate Saxony had to pa; 
to Prussia during the war over seven milHoo 
crowns. 

In the strict meaning of the term, Pmsua had 
made no debt, but she was, in fi&ct, as maxii m- 
poverished as her adversaries. The Fnasm 
money which was circulated during the war was 
worthless. 

^ At the close of Hie war, all those who carried 
these promissory notes shared the fate of the ntttt 
man in the fairy tale. The money collected at nij^t 
turned to ashes before morning. This was the 
fatal fruit of the war which for seven years had 
scourged Europe. Prussia, however, had reason, 
to be satisfied and even grateful Although bleed- 
ing from a thousand wounds, exhausted and £unt 
unto death, she promised a speedy recovery ; she 
was full of youthful power and enecgy — had 
grown, morally, daring this seven yeara* stnig^e 
— had become great imder the pressure of hard** 
ship and self-denial, and now ranked with the 
most powerful nations of Europe. 

To-day, however, sufiering and destitution were 
forgotten ; only smiling, joyous £M)es were sees 
in Berlin. The whole dty seemed to be invigo- 
rated by the golden rays of fortune ; no one ap- 
peared to suffer, no one to mourn for the lost — 
and yet amongst the ninety-dght thousand inhab- 
itants of Berlin, over thirty thousand received 
alms weekly — so that a third of the population 
were objects of charity. To-day no one thirsted, 
no one was hungry ; all hearts were merry, all ' 
faces glad ! 

They had not seen their great King Frederick 
for seven years ; they would look upon him to-day. 
The royal family had arrived firom Magdeburg. 
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Every one hastened to the streets to see Fred- 
erick, who on his departure had been but the 
hero-king of Prussia, but who now, on his return, 
was the hero of all Europe — ^whom all nations 
greeted — ^whose name was uttered in Tartary, in 
Africa, with wonder and admiration — ^yes, in all 
parts of the civilized and uncivilized world I 

The streets were filled with laughing crowds ; 
all pressed toward the Frankfort gate, where 
the king was to enter., The largest arch of tri- 
umph was erected over this gate, and all other 
streets were decorated somewhat in the same 
manner. Every eye was turned toward this 
street; all were awaiting with loudly-beating 
hearts the appearance of that hero whose brow 
was decked with so many costly laurels. No heart 
was more impatient, no one gazed so eagerly at 
the Frankfort gate as the good Marquis d'Argens ; 
he stood at the head of the burghers, near the 
arch oi triumph ; he had organized the citizens 
for this festal reception; he had left his cher- 
ished retirement for love of his royal friend ; to 
welcome him, he had ventured into the cutting 
wind of a cold March morning. For Frederick's 
sake he had mounted a horse, a deed of daring 
he had not ventured upon for many a year ; in 
his lively impatience, he even forgot the danger 
of being run away with or dragged in the dust. 

The marquis knew well that nothing could be 
more disagreeable to the king than this public re- 
ception, but his heart was overflowing with hope 
and happmess, and he felt the necessity of shout- 
ing his vivata in the sunny air. In the egotism of 
his love, he forgot to respect the preferences of 
the king. 

. Perhaps Frederick suspected this triumph 
which his good Berliners had prepared for him. 
Perhaps it appeared to his acute sensibilities and 
noble heart altogether inappropriate to welcome 
the returned soldiers with wild shouts of joy, when 
so many thousand loved ones were lying buried 
on the bloody battle-field. Perhaps he did not 
wish to see Berlin, where his mother had so lately 
died, adorned in festal array. 

Hour after hour passed. The sun was settmg. 
The flowers which had been taken from the green- 
houses to decorate the arch of triumph, bowed 
their lovely heads sadly in the rough March winds. 
The fresh, cool breeze whistled through the light 
draperies and displaced their artistic folds. Not- 
withstanding the enthusiasm of the citizens, they 
began to be hungry, and to long greatly for the 
conclusion of these solemnities. Still the king 
came not. The Berliners waited awhile longer, 
and then one after another quietly withdrew. This 
bad example was speedily imitated, and the 



gay eartSffe of riders grew small by degrees and 
beautifully less. At sunset but a few hundred 
citizens remained at the gate, and even these he- 
roic Spartans showed but little of the enthusiasm 
of the morning. 

Marquis d'Aigens was in despair, and if Fred- 
erick had arrived at this moment he would have 
heard a reproachful phillipic from his impatient 
friend instead of a hearty welcotne. But fortune 
did not favor him so far as to give him the <^ 
portunity to relieve his temper. The king did not 
appear. The marquis at Hst proposed to the dt* 
izens to get torches, and thus in spite of the dark- 
ness give to thdr king a glittering reception. They 
agreed cheerfully, and the most of them dashed 
off to the city to make the necessary prepara- 
tions. 

The streets were soon brilliantly lighted, and 
now in the distance the king's carriage was seen 
approaching. Throughout the vast train shouts 
and vivcUs were heard, and the proud voices of 
this happy people filled the air as with the thun- 
der of artillery. 

" Long life to the kmg t Long life to Frederick 
the Great 1" 

The carnage came nearer and nearer, and now 
myriads of lights danced around it. The citizens 
had returned with their torches, and the carriage 
of Frederick rolled on as if in a sea of fire. It 
drew up at the arch of triumph. The king rose 
and turned his face toward his people, who were 
shouting their glad welcome. The light from the 
torches fell upon his countenance, and their red 
lustre gave his cheek a fresh and youthful appear- 
ance. 

His subjects saw once more his sparkling, 
speaking eye, in which shone the same energy, 
the same imperial power, as in days gone by. 
They saw the soft, sympathetic smile which 
played around his eloquent lips — they saw him, 
theur king, their hero, and were glad. They 
laughed and shouted with rapture. They stretched 
out their arms as if to clasp in one universal em- 
brace their dear-loved king, who was so great, so 
beautiftil, so far above them in his bright radi- 
ance. They threw him fond kisses, and every ut- 
terance of his name seemed a prayer to God for 
his happiness. 

But dne stood by the carriage who could not 
speak — whose silent, trembling llps^ were more 
eloquent than words. No language could express 
the delight of D'Argens— no words could point 
the emotion which moved his soul and filled his 
eyes with tears. 

The king recognized him, and holding out his 
hand invited him to take a seat in the carnage. 
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Then ginng one more greeting to his people, he 
nid, ^ Onward— onward to Charlottenburg." 

At a quick pace the carriage drove through 
Berlin. Those who had not had the courage and 
strength to await the Idug at the Frankfort gate, 
were now crowding the streets to welcome him. 

Frederick did not raise himself again fin>m the 
dark comer of' the carriage. He left it to the 
Doke of Brunswick to return the salutations of 
the people. He remained motionless, and did not 
even appear to hear the shouts of his subjects. 
Vot once did he raise his hand to greet them— 
not a word passed his lips. 

When they crossed the king's bridge and 
reached the castle grounds, the people were as- 
sembled and closely crowded together. Frederick 
now raised himself, but he did not see them— he 
did not regard the brilliantly illuminated houses, 
or the grounds sparkling in a flood of light. He 
turned slowly and sadly toward the castle — his 
eye rested upon that dark, gloomy mass of stone, 
wluch arose to the right, and contrasted mysteri- 
ously with the brilliant houses around it It 
looked like a monstrous coffin surrounded by 
death-lights. Frederick gazed long and steadily 
at the castle. He raised his head once more, but 
not to greet his subjects. He covered his face- 
he would not be looked at in his grief. D'Argens 
heard him murmur, " My mother, oh my mother ! 
Oh, my sister 1 " 

The Prussians welcomed joyously the return of 
their great king, but Frederick thought only at 
this moment of those who could never return — 
those whom death had torn from him forever. 
Onward, onward through the lighted streets I All 
the inhabitants of Berlin seemed to be abroad. 
This was a Roman triumph, well calculated to fill 
the heart of a sovereign with just pride. 

The Berliners did not see chat Frederick had no 
glance for them. Gloom and despair veiled his 
countenance, and no one dreamed that this king, 
whom they delighted to honor, was at this proud 
moment a weeping son, a mourning brother. 

At last the joyous, careless city lay behind 
them, and they approached Charlottenburg. The 
noise and tumult gradually ceased, and a welcome 
qoiet ensued. Frederick did not utter one word, 
and no one dared to break the oppressive silence. 
This triumphant procession seemed changed to a 
burial-march. The victor in so many battles 
seemed now mastered by his memories. 

The carriage drew up at Charlottenburg. The 
wide court was filled with the inhabitants of the 
little city, who welcomed the king as enthusiasti- 
cally as the Berliners had done. Frederick saluted 
them abruptly, and stepped quickly into the halL { 



The castle had been changed into a t^nple oi 
glory and beauty In honor of the king's retanu 
The pillars which supported it were wound aroond 
with wreaths of lovely, fragrant blossoms ; osst 
ly draperies, gay flags, and emblems adorned the 
walls ; the floors were covered with rich Turkish 
carpets ; the gilded candelabras shed th^r variega- 
ted lights in every direction, irradiating the fiices 
of the court cavaliers glittering with stars and 
orders, and the rich toilets of the ladies. Theefr 
feet was dazzling. 

In the middle of the open space two lacUei 
were standing, one in royal attire, sparkling in 
diamonds and gold embroideries, the other in 
mourning, with no ornament but pearls, the em- 
blem of tears. The one with a happy, hopefhl 
face gazed at the king ; the other with a sad, 
weary countenance, in which sickness, sorrow, 
and disappointment had drawn their heavy lines, 
turned slowly toward him; her large eyes, red 
with weeping, were fixed upon him with an angry, 
reproachM Expression. 

Frederick drawing near, recognized the queea 
and the Princess Amelia. At the inght of this 
dearly-beloved face, the queen, forgetting her usu- 
al timidity and assumed coldness, stepped eageriy 
forward and offered both her hands to her hus^ 
band. Her whole heart, the long-suppressed fer- 
vor of her soul, spoke in her moist and glowing 
eyes. Her lips, which had so long been silent, so 
long guarded their sweet secret, expressed, though 
silently, fond words of love. Elizabeth Christine 
was no longer young, no longer beautiful; she 
had passed througli many years of suffering and 
inward struggle,' but at this moment she was 
lovely. The eternal youth of the soul lighted her 
fair brow — ^the flash of hope and happiness glim- 
mered in her eyes. But Frederick saw nothmg 
of this. He had no sympathy for this pale and 
gentle queen, now glowing with vitality. He 
thought only of the dearly-loved queen and moth- 
er who had gone down into the cold, dark grave. 
Frederick bowed coldly to Elizabeth Christine^ 
and took both her hands in his a short moment 

" Madame," said he, ^ this is a sad moment 
The queen my mother is missing from your side." 

Elizabeth Christine started pamfully, and tiie 
hands which the king had released fell po?rerie88 
to her side. Frederick's harsh, cruel words had 
pierced her heart and quenched the tears of joy 
odA hope which stood in her eyes. 

Elizabeth was incapable of reply. Prinoess 
Amelia came to her relief. 

" If my brother, the king, while greeting us after 
his long absence, is unconscious of our presence 
and sees only the faces of the dead, he must alsa 
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be forced to look upon my onhappy brother, 
Prince Augustus William, who died of a broken 
heart.'* ♦ 

The king's piercing eyes rested a moment with 
a strangely melancholy expression upon the sor- 
rowful, sickly face of the Princess Amelia. 

** Not so, my sister,'' said he, softly and gently ; 
**I not only see those who have been torn from us 
by death, I look upon and welcome gladly those 
who have been spared to me. I am happy to see 
you here to^ay, my sister." 

Frederick offered Amelia his hand, and bowing 
silently to those who were present, he entered his 
apartment, followed only by the Marquis d'Ar- 
gens. 

Frederick stepped rapidly through the first room, 
scarcely looking at the new paintmgs which 
adorned the walls ; he entered his study and threw 
a long, thoughtful glance around this dear room. 
Every piece of furniture, every book, recalled 
diarmiDg memories of the past-~every thing stood 
as he had left it seven years ago. He now for the 
first time realized the joy of being again at home ; 
his country had recdved him and embraced him 
with loving arms. 

With glowing cheeks he turned toward themar- 
qois, who was leaning against the door behind 
hinu 

** Ob, D'Argens 1 it is sweet to be again in one's 
own native land — ^the peace of home is sweet 
The old furniture appears to welcome me ; that 
old chair stretches its arms wooingly toward 
me, as if to lure me to its bosom, and give 
me soft sleep and sweet dreams in its embrace. 
Marquis, I feel a longing to gratify my old friend ; 
I yield to its gentle, silent pleadings." 

Frederick stepped to the arm-chair and sank 
into it with an expression of indescribable com- 
fort. 

" Ah, now I feel that I am indeed at home." 

** Allow me," said D'Argens, " to say, your ma- 
jesty, what the dear old arm-chair, in spite of its 
eloquence, cannot express. I, also, am a piece 
of the old furniture of this dear room, and in the 
name of all my voiceless companions, I cry * Wel- 
come to my king ! ' We welcome you to your coun- 
try and your home. You return greater even 
than when you left us. Your noble brow is 
adorned with imperishable laurels ; your fame re- 
sounds throughout the earth, and every nation 
sings to you a hymn of victory." 

" Well, well," said Frederick, smilingly, " do not 
k>ok too sharply at my dums to such world-wide 
renown, or my fame will lose a portion of its lus- 
tre. You will see that chance has done almost 
every thing for me — more than my own valor and 



wisdom^ and the bravery of my troops combined. 
Chance has been my best ally during this entire 
war.* Chance enabled me to escape the famine 
camp of Bunzelwitz— chance gave me the victory 
over my enemies. Speak no more of my fame, 
marquis, at least not in this sacred room, where 
Cicero, Caesar, Lucretius, and Thucydides look down 
upon us from the walls ; where the voiceless books 
with their gilded letters announce to ns that we 
are surrounded by great spirits. Speak not of 
fame to me, D'Argens, when from yonder book- 
shelf I se^ the name of Athalie. I would rather 
have written Athalie, than to have all the fame 
arising from this seven years' war." f 

** Herein I recognize the peaceful, noble tastes 
of my king," said D'Argens, deeply moved; 
*' years of hardship knd victory have not changed 
him — ^the conquering hero is the loving friend and 
the wise philosopher. I knew this must be so — ^I 
knew the heart of my king ; I knew he would re- 
gard the day on which he gave peace' to his people 
as far more glorious than any day of bloody bat- 
tle and triumphant victory. The day of peace to 
Prussia is the most glorious, the happiest day of 
her great king's life." 

Frederick shook his head softly, and gazed with 
infinite sadness at his friend's agitated counte- 
nance. 

** Ah, D'Argens, believe me, the most beautiful, 
the happiest day is that on which we take leave 
of life." 

As Frederick turned his eyes away from his 
friend, they fell accidentally upon a porcelain vase 
which stood upon a table near his secretary ; he 
spritng hastily from his chair. 

*'How came this vase here?" he said, in a 
trembling voice. 

" Sire," swd the marquis, " the queen-mother, 
shortiy before her death, ordered this vase to be 
placed in this room ; she prized it highly — ^it was 
a present from her royal brother, George 11. Her 
majesty wished that, on your return from the war, 
it might serve as a remembrance of your fond 
mother. At her command, I placed that packet 
of letters at the foot of the vase, after the queen- 
mother had sealed and addressed it with her dy- 
ing hand." 

Frederick was silent ; he bowed his head upon 
the vase, as if to cool his burning brow upon its 
cold, glassy surface. He, perhaps, wished also to 
conceal from his friend the tears which rolled 
slowly down his cheeks, and fell upon the packet 
of letters lying before him. 

The king kissed the packet reverentially, and 

* The king^s own words. t Ibid. 
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examined with a deep dgh the trembling oharao* 
ten traced by the hand of his beloved mother. 

•* For my son — the king." 

Frederick read the address sofUy. " Alas ! my 
dAAT motkoT) how poor you have made me. I am 
i.#w no longer a son— only a king I " 

He bowed his head over the packet, and pressed 
lis mother^s writing to his lips, then laid the let- 
en at the foot of the vase and remained standing 
•houghtf\illy before ;it. 

A long pause ensued. Frederick stood with 
folded arms before the vase, and the marquis 
leaned against the door behind him. Suddenly the 
king turned to him. 

*^ I beg a favor of you, marquis. Hasten to Ber- 
lin, and tell Benda he must perform the Te JDeum 
of my dear Graun here in the castle chapel to- 
morrow morning at nine o^dock. I know the 
singers of the chapel can execute it— they gave it 
ODce after the battle of Leignitz. Tell Benda to 
make no difficulties, for it is my express wish to 
hear the music to-morrow morning. I trust to 
you, marquis, to see my wish fulfilled, to make the 
impossible possible, if you find it necessary. Call 
me capricious if you will, for desiring to hear this 
music to-morrow. I have so long been controlled 
by stem realities, that I will allow myself now to 
yield to a caprice." 

Ho gave his hand to the marquis, who pressed 
it to his lips. 

" Sire, to-morrow morning at nine o'clock the 
Te Deum shall be performed in the chapel, should 
I even be compelled to pass the night in arousing 
the musicians from their beds." 

The marquis kept his word ; he surmounted all 
difficulties, removed all objections. In vain Benda 
declared the organ in the chapel was out of tune, 
the performance impossible ; the marquis hastened 
to the organist and obliged him to put it in order 
that night In vain the singers protested against 
singing this difficult music before the king with- 
out preparation; D'Argens commanded them in 
the name of the king to have a rehearsal during 
the night. Thanks to his nervous energy and zeal, 
the singers assembled, and Benda stood before his 
desk to direct this midnight concert. 

When the clock struck nine the next morning 
evei7 difficulty had been set aside, and every 
preparation completed. The organist was in his 
place, the organ in order; the musicians tuned 
their instruments, the singers were pvepared, and 
the chapel-master, Beoda, was in their midst, bdian 
in hand. 

All eyes were directed toward the door opposite 
the choir, through which the court must enter ; 
all hearts were beating with joyful expectation — 



all were anzioas to see the king once more m tbi 
midst of his friends, in his family drde. Ereiy 
one sympathized in the queen's happiness at being 
accompanied once more by her husband ; laying 
aside her loneliness and widowhood, and app6i^ 
ing in public by his side. 

All eyes, as we have said, were impatiently di- 
rected toward the door, waiting for the appea^ 
ance of their majesties and the court. 

Suddenly the door opened. Yes, there was tin 
king. He stepped forward very quietly, his head 
a little bowed down ; in the midst of the soleim 
stillness of the chapel his step resounded bndlj. 

Yes, it was Frederick the Great, he was alone, 
accompanied by no royal state, surrounded 
by no glittering crowd-— but it was the king; in 
the glory of his mi^esty, his endurance, and lus 
valor, radiant in the splendor of his heroic deeds 
and his great victories. 

Frederick seated himself slowly, gave one 
quick glance at the choir, and waved his hand to 
them. Benda raised his bdion and gave the sign 
to commence. And now a stream oi xkk ha^ 
mony floated through the chapeL The organ, 
with its powerful, majestic tones ; the trumpets, 
with their joyous greeting ; the drums^ with their 
thunder, and the soft, melting tones of the violin 
and flute, mingled together in sweet accord. 

The king, with head erect and eager oounte 
nance, listened to the beautiful and melodious in- 
troduction. He seemed to be all ear, to have no 
other thought, no other passion than this music, 
which was wholly unknown to him. And now, 
with a powerful accord, the sweetly-Attuned hu- 
man voices joined in, and the choir sang in m^ 
ing unison the Te Deum Laiidamus^ which re- 
sounded solemnly, grandly through the aietea 
The king turned pale, and as the hymn of praise 
became more fhll and rich, his head sank back 
and his eyes were fixed upon the floor. 

Louder and fuller rose the solemn tones ; sud- 
denly, from the midst of the choir, a soft, melting 
tenor sang in a sweet, touching ymoe, Ikiba ndrum 
spargeui 9onum, Frederick's head sank still 
lower upon his breast, and at last, no longw able 
to restrain his tears, he covered his &oe with bis 
hands. 

The lofty strains of this solemn hymn resounded 
through the empty church, which until now bad 
be^ wrapped in gray clouds, but in a moment 
the sun burst from behind the clouds, darted its 
rays through the windows, and lighted up the 
church with golden glory. The king who, until 
now, had been in the shadow of the cloud, was 
as if by magic bathed in a sea of light All eyes 
were fixed upon his bowed head, his fitee partially 
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covered with his hands, and the tears gushhtg 
irom his eyes. . 

No one could withstand the nlent power of this 
scene ; the eyes of the singers filled with tearSi 
and they could only continue their chant in soft, 
broken, sobbing tones, but Benda was not angry ; 
he dared not look at them, lest they might see that 
his own stem eyes were veiled in tears. 

Prederick seemed more and more absorbed in 
himself— 4ost in pamful memories. But the loud 

« 

hosannas resounded and ^wakened him from his 
domber ; he dared no longer give himself up to 
brooding. He avose slowly from his seat, and si- 
lent and alone^ even as he had entered, he left the 
church. 



CHAPTER II. 



FRINOX HSNBT. 



SzvsN years had passed since Prince Henry had 
lefl bis wife, to fight with his brother against his 
enemies. During these long years of strife and 
cmtest, neither the king nor the prince had re- 
turned to Berlin. like the king, he also had won 
for himself fame and glory upon the battle-field. 
Much more fortunate than his brother, he had 
won nmny victories, and had not sustained a sin- 
gle defeat with his army corps. More successful 
in all his undertakings than Frederick, perhaps 
also more deliberate and careful, he had always 
diosen the r^ht hour to attack the enemy, and 
was always prepared for any movement. His 
thoughtfulness and energy had more than once 
released the king from some disagreeable or dan- 
gerous position. To the masterly manner in 
which Prince Henry managed to unite his forces 
with those of his brother after the battle of Kii- 
nersdorf, the king owed his escape from the ene- 
mies which then surrounded him. And to the 
great and glorious victory gained by Prince Henry 
over the troops of the empire and of Austria at 
Freiberg, the present happy peace was to be at- 
tributed. This battle had subdued the courage 
of the Austrians, and had-fiUed the generals of the 
troops of the empire with such terror, that they 
declared at once their unwillitagness to continue 
the war, and their determination to return with 
their forces to thdr different countries. 

The battle of Freiberg was the last battle of the 
Seven Tears' War. It brought to Prince Henry 
sueh laurels as the king had gained at Leignitz 
and Toigaa ; it placed him at his brother's side as 
an equal Frederick saw it without envy or bit- 
terness, and rcjmoed in the fulness of his great 



soul, m his brother's fitme. When he found him 
sel^ for the first time after the Seven Tears' War, 
surrounded at Berlin by the princes and generals, 
he advanced with a cordial smile to his brother, 
and laying his hand gently on his shoulder, said 
aloud:' 

'*Tou see here, sirs, the only one amongst us 
all who did not conmiit a single mistake during 
the war I " 

Seven years had passed since Prince Henry had 
seen his young wife, Princess Wilhelmina. He 
could at last return to her — to his beloved Bheins- 
berg, and find rest after his many years of wan* 
dering. He had written to the princess, and re- 
quested her not to meet him in Berlin, but to find 
some pretext for remaining at Rhdnsberg, His 
proud soul could not endure the thought that the 
woman he loved, who appeared to him fit to grace 
the first throne of the world, would occupy an in- 
ferior position at court— would have to stand be- 
hind the queen. He had never envied the king 
his crown or his position, but his heart now craved 
the crown of the queen, for the brow of his own 
beautiful wife, who seemed much better fitted to 
wear it than the gentle, thnid Elizabeth Cbristme. 
Princess Wilhelmina had therefore remained at 
Khmsberg, feigmng sickness. 

It was night 1 The castle of Rheinsberg glit- 
tered with the light of the, torches by which the 
gates were adorned, to welcome the prince to his 
home. The saloons and halls were brilliantly 
lighted, and in them a gay, merry crowd was as- 
sembled. All the prince's friends and acquaint- 
ances had been invited by Princess Wilhdmina 
to greet his return. 

Every thing in the castle bore the appearance 
of happiness — all seemed gay and cheerful. But 
still, there was one whose heart was beating anx- 
iously at the thought of the approaching hour — 
it was the Princess Wilhehnina. She was gor- 
geously dressed ; diamonds glittered on her brow 
and throat, bright roses gleamed upon her breast, 
and a smile was oa her full, red lips. No one 
knew the agony this smile cost her! No one 
knew that the red which burned upon her cheek 
was caused, not by joy, but terror I 

Tes, terror I She was afraid of this meeting, in 
which she was to receive the prince as her loved 
husband, while, during the long years of absence, 
he had become a perfect stranger to her. Not 
even bound to him by the daily occurrences of 
life, she had no sympathies with the husband who 
had be^i forced upon her, and who had once con* 
temptuously put aside the timid heart that was 
then prepared to love him. This stranger she 
was now *to meet with every sign of love, beeauso 
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he had one day waked up to the conviction that 
the heart he had once spumed was worthy of him. 
It was her duty now to return this love— to con- 
secrate the rich treasures of her heart to him who 
had once scorned them. Her soul rose in arms at 
this thought like an insulted lioness, and she felt 
some of that burning hatred that the lioness feels 
for her master who wishes to tame her with an 
iron rod. The prince was to her but her master, 
who had bound and held her heart in irons, to 
keep it from escaping from him. 

During these seven long years, she had expe- 
rienced all the freedom and happiness of girihood ; 
her heart had beat with a power, a fire condemned 
by the princess herself, but which she was inca- 
pable of extinguishing. 

Trembling and restless,, she wandered through 
the rooms, smiling when she would hare given 
worlds to have shrieked out her pain, her agony ; 
decked in splendid garments, when she would 
gladly have been in her shroud. Every sound, 
every step, filled her with terror, for it might an- 
nounce the arrival of her husband, whom she 
must welcome with hypocritical love and joy. 
Could she but show him her scorn, her hatred, her 
indifference ! But the laws of etiquette held her 
in their stem bonds and would not release her. 
She was a princess, and could not escape from 
the painful restraints of her position. She had 
not the courage to do so. At times in her day- 
dreams, she longed to leave all the cold, deceitfa. 
glare, by which she was surrounded — to go to 
some far-distant valley, and there to live alone 
and unknown, by the side of her lover, where no 
etiquette would disturb their happiness — ^where 
she would be free as the birds of the air, as care- 
less as the flowers of the field. But these wild 
dreams vanished when the cold, crael reality ap- 
peared to her. By the side of the once-loving 
woman stood agun the princess, who could not 
surrender the splendor and magnificence by which 
she was surrounded. She had not the courage 
nor the wish to descend from her height to the 
daily life of common mortals. There was dissen- 
sion in her soul between the high-bom princess 
and the lovmg, passionate woman. She was ca- 
pable of making any and every sacrifice for her 
love, but she had never openly confessed this 
love, and even in her wildest dreams she had nev- 
er thought of changing her noble name and posi- 
tion for those of her lover. She could have fled 
with him to some distant valley, but would she be 
happy ? Would she not regret her former life ? 
Princess Wilhelmina felt the dissension in her 
soul, and therefore she trembled at the thought 
of her husband's, return. This meeting would de- 



ckle her whole fhture. Periiaps she could still !k 
saved. The prince, returning covered with famt 
and crowned with laurels, mi^t now win bor lore, 
and drive from her heart every other thoogbt 
But if he cannot win it — if his return is not 
sufficient to loosen the chains which bmd her— 
then she was lost — then she could not resiJt the 
intoxicating whispers luring her to ruin. 

These were Princess Wilhelmhia's thoughts as 
she leaned against a window of the brilliant ball- 
room, the protecdon of whose heavy curtains she 
had sought to drive for a moment from her &oe/ 
the gay smile and to breathe out the sighs that 
were almost rending her heart. She was gazfaig 
at the dark night without— at the bright, starry 
sky above. Her lips moved in a low prayer— hex 
timid soul tumed to God with its fears. 

**0 Gbd, my God!" murmured she, "stand 
by me. Take from me the sinM thoughts that 
fill my heart. Make me to love my husband. 
Keep my soul free from shame and/ sin." 

Hasty steps, loud, merry Yoices from the hall, 
disturbed her dreams. She left her retreat, meet- 
ing everywhere gay smiles and Joyous faces. At 
the door stood the prince her husband. He ad- 
vanced eageriy to her side, and ignoring etiquette 
and the gay assemblage alike he pressed the 
princess to his heart and kissed her on both cheeks. 

Wilhelmma drew from him in deadly terror, 
and a burning anger filled her heart Had she 
loved the prince, this public demonstration of his 
tendemess would perhaps have pleased and surely 
been forgiven by her. As it was, she took his 
embrace and kisses as an insult, which was only 
to be endured by compulsion — for which she would 
surely revenge herself. 

Prince Henry was so joyous, so h^>py at 
meeting his wife once more, that he did not notice 
her embarrassed silence, her stiif haughtiness, and 
thought she shared his joy, his delight. 

This confidence seemed to the princess presump- 
tuous and humiliating. She confessed to hersdf 
that the prince's manners were not in the least ' 
improved by his long campaign— that they were 
somewhat bru$que. He took her hand tenderiy; 
leading her to a divan, and seated himself beside 
her, but suddenly Jumping np he left her, and re- 
tumed in a few moments with his friend Count 
Ealkreuth. 

** Permit me, Wilhelmina,?* said he, " to intro- 
duce to you again my dear friend and companion 
in arms. Men say I have won some &me, but I 
assure you that if it is trae, Ealkreuth deserves 
the largest share, for he was the gardener who 
tended my laurels with wise and prudent hands. 
I commend him, therefore, to your kindness and 
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friendship, 'Wilhelmina, and beg you to evince 
for him a part of that affection you owe to me, 
and which causes my happiness.'* 

There was something so noble, so open, and 
knightly in the prince's manner, that Count Eal- 
krcutb, deeply touched, thought in his heart for a 
moment that he would not deceive this noble 
friend with treachery and faithlessness. 

The prince's words had a different effect upon 
the princess. Instead of being touched by his 
great confidence in her, she was insulted. It in- 
dicated great arrogance and self-conceit to be 
80 sure of her love as to see no danger, but to 
bring his fnend to her and commend him to her 
kindness. It humiliated her for the prince to 
speak with such confidence of her affection as of 
a thmg impossible to lose. She determined, there- 
fore, to punish him. With a bright smile, she 
held out her hand to the count, and sud to him a 
few kind words of welcome. How she had trem- 
bled at the thought of this meeting— how she had 
blushed at the thought of standing beside the 
count with the conviction that not one of her 
words was forgotten — that the confession of love 
she had made to the departing soldier belonged 
sow to the returned nobleman! But her hus- 
band's confidence had shorn the meeting of all 
its terror, and made the rqad she had to travel 
easy. 

The count bowed deeply before her and pressed 
her liand to his lips. She returned the pressure 
of his hand, and, as he raised his head and fixed 
an almost imploring glance upon her, he encoun- 
tered her eyes beaming with unutterable love. 

The court assembly stood in groups, looking 
with cold, inquisitive eyes at the piquant scene 
the prince in the innocence of his heart had pre- 
pared for them — ^which was to them an inimitable 
jeat, an e^^selient amusement. They all knew — 
what the prince did not for a moment suspect— 
that Count Ealkreuth adored the princess. They 
now desired to see if this love was returned by the 
princess, or suffered by her as a coquette. 

None had gazed at this scene with such breath- 
less sympathy, such cruel joy, as Madame du 
TrwdBe, BeSmg one of the usual circle at Rheins- 
berg, she had been invited by the princess to the 
present fsUf and it seemed to her^very amusing 
to recdve her own husband, not at their home, 
but at the castle of her former lover. M^jor du 
Trouffle was on the prince's staff, and had accom- 
panied lum to Rhdnsberg. 

Lofoise had not as yet found time to greet her 
huBbaod. Her glance was fixed eagerly upon the 
prinoess; she noticed her every movement, her 
every look ; she watched every smile, every quiver 



of her lip. Her husband stood at her ride- 
he had been there for some time, greeting her 
in low, tender words — but Louise did not attend 
to him. She seemed not to see him ; her whole 
soul was in her eyes, and they were occupied with 
the princess. Suddenly she turns her sparkling 
eyes upon her husband and murmurs : " He is lost t 
His laurels will be insufficient to cover the brand 
which from to-day on will glow upon his brow I " 
Her husband looked at her in amazement. 

" Is this your welcome, after seven long years 
of absence, Louise ? " said he, sadly. 

She laid her hand hastily upon his arm, saying, 
"Hush, hush!" Once more she gazed at the 
princess, who was talking and laughing gayly with 
her husband and Count Ealkreuth. "How her 
cheeks glow, and what tender glances she throws 
him I " murmured Louise. " Ah I the prince has 
fallen a victim to his ingenuousness I Verily, he 
is again praising the merits of his friend. H^ 
tells her how Ealkreuth saved his life — ^how ho 
recdved the blow meant for his own head. Poor 
prince I You will pay dearly for the wound Eal- 
kreuth received for you. I said, and I repeat it 
— he IS lost 1 " 

Her husband looked at her as if he feared she 
had gone mad during his absence. " Of whom do 
you speak, Louise ? " whispered he. " What do 
you mean ? Will you not speak one word of wel- 
come to me to convince me that you know m^- 
that I have not become a stranger to you? " 

The princess now arose from her seat, and lean- 
ing on her husband's arm she passed through the 
room, talking merrily with Coimt Ealkreuth at her 
side. 

"They have gone to the conservatory," said 
Louise, graspmg her husband's arm. "We will 
also go and find some quiet, deserted place where 
we can talk undisturbed." 



OHAPTER III. 

MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 

Louise du Trouffle drew her husband onward, 
and they both followed silently the great crowd 
which was now entering the splendidly illumina- 
ted conservatories. The view offered to the eye was 
superb. You seemed to be suddenly transplanted 
as if by magic from the stiff, ceremonious court- 
saloons into the fresh, fragrant, blooming world 
of nature. You breathed with rapture the odor 
of those rare and lovely flowers which were ar- 
ranged in picturesque order between the evergreen 
myrtles and oranges. The windows, and indeed 
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the ceiling were entirelj ooTered with Tines, and 
seemed to give color to the illusion that yon were 
really wallung in an open alley. Colored Chinese 
balloons attached to fine chains, fell fh)m the ceil- 
ing, and seemed to float lilce gay butterflies be- 
tween the trees and flowers. They threw their 
soft, faint, many-colored lights through these en- 
chanting halls, on each side of which little grot- 
toes had been formed by twining together myrtles, 
palms, and fragrant bushes. Each one of these 
held a little grass-plot, or green divan, and these 
were so arranged that the branches of the palms 
were bent down over the seats, and concealed 
those who rested there behind a leafy screen. 

To one of these grottoes Louise now led her 
husband. "We wUlrest here awhile," said she. 
** This grotto has one advantage — ^it lies at the 
comer of the wall and has but one open side, and 
leafy bushes are thicldy grouped about it We 
have no listeners to fear, and may chat together 
frankly and harmlessly. And now, first of all, 
welcome, my husband — welcome to your home ! " 

"God be thanked, Louise — God be thanked 
that you have at last known how to speak one 
earnest word, and welcome me to your side I Be- 
lieve ma, when I say that through all these weary 
years, each day I have rejoiced at the thought of 
this moment. It has been my refreshment and my 
consolation. I truly believe that the thought of 
you and my ardent desire to see you was a talis- 
man which kept death afar off. It seemed to me 
impossible to die without seeing you once more. 
I had a firm conviction that I would live through 
the war and return to you. Thus I defied the 
balls of the enemy, and have returned to repose 
on your heart, my beloved wife— after the storms 
and hardships of battle to fold you fondly in my 
arms and never again to leave you.'* He threw his 
arms around her waist, and pressed his lips with a 
tender kiss upon her mouth. 

Louise 'Suffered this display of tend<^me8S for 
one moment, then slipped lightly under his arms 
and retreated a few steps. 

" Do you know," said she, with a low laugh, 
"that was a true, respectable husband's kiss; 
without energy and without fire ; not too cold, 
not too warm — the tepid, lukewarm tenderness of 
a husband who really loves his wife, and might 
be infatuated about her, if she had not the mis- 
fortune to be his wife ? " 

"Ah I you are still the old Louise," said the 
major merrily ; " still the gay, coquettish, unsteady 
butterfly, who, with its bright, variegated wings, 
knows how 'to escape, even when fairly caught in 
the toils. I love you just as you are, Louise ; I 
Kjoice to find you just what I left you. Tou 



win make me young agdn, cbfld ; by your sldel 
win learn again to laugh and be happy. Wii 
have lost the power to do either amidst the &• 
tigues and hardships of our rude campaigns." 

"Tea, yes," said Louise; ''we ^missed yoo, 
handsome, well-formed cavaliers, and you retonn 
to us clumsy, growling bears; good-humored bot 
savage pets, rather too willing to learn agun to 
dance and sing. The only question is, win the 
w6men consent to become bear-leaders, and tetch 
the uncultivated pets their steps ? " 

" Well, they wiU be obliged to do this,** said 
the mi^or, laughing. " It is thehr duty.** 

" Dear ftiend, If you begin already to remiDd 
us of our duty, I fear your cause is wholly lost 
Come, let us sit here awhile upon this grass-plot 
and talk together.** 

"Tes, you will be seated, but I do not see 
exactly why we should talk together. I would 
much rather close your laughing, rosy lips witli 
kisses.** He drew her to his side, and was alxnit 
to carry out this purpose, but Lomse waved him 
oft. 

" If you do not sit perfectly quiet by my side," 
said she, " I will unfold the gay wings, of which 
you have just spoken, and fly far away I" 

" Well, then, I will sit quietly ; but may I not 
be permitted to ask my shy prudish mistress why 
I must do so ? " 

"Why? Well, because I wish to give my 
savage pet his first lecture after his retura The 
lecture begins thus : When a man remains absent 
from his wife seven years, he has no right to 
return as a calm, confidoit, self-assured hod- 
band, with his portion of home-baked tenderness ; 
he should come timidly, as a tender, attentive, 
enamored cavalier, who woos his mistress tnd 
draws near to her humbly, tremblingly, and sub- 
missively—not looking upon her as his wife, but 
as the fair lady whose love he may hope to win.** 

" But why, Louise, should we take refhge fai 
such dissimuladon, when we are assured of your 
love ? " 

"Tou are assured of nothing! How can yon 
be so artless as to believe that these seven years 
have passed by and left no trace, and that we 
feel exactly to-day as we did before this fearfUl 
war ? When you have opened the door and given 
liberty to the bird whose wings you have cut, 
and whose wild heart you have tamed in a cage ; 
when the captive files out into the fresh, free 
air of God, floats merrily along in the midst 
of rejoicing, laughing Nature— will he, after years 
have passed, will he, if you shall pleart to wish 
once more to imprison him, return winiii{^y to 
his cage? I believe you would have to wAon 
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him a long time— to whisper soft, loving, flat- 
teiing words, and plaoe in the cage the rarest 
dunties before you could induce him to yield up 
his golden freedom, and to receive you once more 
as his lord and master. But if you seek to arrest 
him with railing and threats — ^with wise and grave 
essays on duty and constancy — he will swing 
himself on the lofty branch of a tree, so high that 
you cannot follow, and whistle at you I ** 

** You are right, I believe,*' said Du Trouffle, 
thoughtfully. ** I see to-day a new talent in you, 
Louise ; you have become a philosopher." 

" Yes, and I thirst to bring my wisdom to bear 
against a man," siud Louise, laughingly. ** I hope 
jou will profit by it ! Perhaps it may promote 
your happiness, and enable you to recapture 
jroor bird. You will not at least make ship- 
irreck on the breakers against which the good 
prince dashed his head to-day ; he was wounded 
md bleeding, and will carry the mark upon his 
brow as long as he lives." 

**• What has he done which justifies so melan- 
choly a prognostication ? " 

*' What has he done ? He returned to his wife, 
not as a lover but as a husband ; he did not kiss 
her hand tremblingly and humbly and timidly — 
seek to read in hef glance if she were inclined to 
favor him ; he advanced with the assurance of a 
conquering hero, and before the whole world he 
gave her a loud, ringing kiss, which resounded 
like the trump of Victory. The good prince 
thought that because the outside war was at an 
end and you had^ made peace with your enemies, 
all other strifes and difficulties had ceased, and 
you had all entered upon an epoch of everlasting 
happiness; that, by the sides of your fond and 
faithful wives, you had nothing to do but smoke 
the calumet of peace. But he made a great and 
dangerous mistake, and he will suffer for it I tell 
you, friend, the war which you have just closed 
was less cUfficult, less alarming than the strife 
which will now be carried on in your families. 
The wicked foe has abandoned the battle-field to 
yon, but he is crouched down upon your hearthR 
and awaits you at the sides of your wives and 
daughters." 

<< Truly, Louise, your words, make me shudder I 
and my heart, which was beating so joyfully, 
seems now to stand still." 

Louise paid no attention to his words, but went 
on: 

" You say the war is at an end. I believe it 
has just b^gun. It will be carried on fiercely in 
every house, in every family ; many hearts will 
break, many wounds be given, and many tears be 
shed before we shall have household peace. All 



those fond ties which united men and women, 
parents and children, have been shaken, or torn 
apart ; all contracts are destroyed or undermined. 
In order to endure, to live through these fearfhl 
seven years, every one gave himself up to frivolity 
— ^the terrible consequence is, that the whole 
world has become light-minded and frivolous. 
We do not look upon life with the same eyes as 
formerly. To enjoy the present moment — ^to 
snatch that chance of happiness from the fleeting 
hour, which the next hour is chasing and may 
utterly destroy — seems the only aim. Love is an 
amusement, constancy a phantom, in which no 
one believes — which is only spoken of in nursery 
fairy tales. The women have learned, by ex- 
perience, that thdr husbands and lovers did not 
die of longing to see them ; that they themselves, 
after the tears of separation, which perhaps 
flowed freely a long time, were once quenched, 
could live on alone; that independence had its 
bright side and was both agreeable and comfort- 
able. The history of the widow of Ephesus is 
repeated every day, my friend. The women wept 
and were melancholy a long time after the sepa- 
ration from their husbands, but at last they 
could not close their ears to the sweet, soft words 
of consolation which were whispered to them ; at 
last they realized that incessant weeping and 
mourning had its wearisome and monotonous side, 
that the dreary time flew more swiftly if they 
sought to amuse themselves and be happy. They 
allowed themselves to be comforted, in the ab- 
sence of their husbands, by their lovers, and they 
felt no reproach of conscience ; for they were 
convinced that their truant husbands were doing 
the same thing in their long separation — ^were 
making love to ' the lips that were near.' " 

" Did you think and act thus, Louise ? " said 
Major du Trouffle, in a sad and anxious tone, 
looking his wife firmly in the eye. 

Louisa laughed with calm and unconcern. 

" My friend," said she, " would I have told all 
this to you, if I had committed the faults I charge 
upon others f I have been mactive but observ- 
ant ; that has been my amusement, my only dis- 
traction, and my observations have filled me with 
amazement and abhorrence. I have drawn from 
these sources profound and philosophic lessons. 
I have studied mankind, and- with full conviction 
I can assure you the war is not at an end, and, 
instead of the palm of peace, the apple of dis- 
cord will flourish. Men no longer believe in con« 
stancy or honesty, every man suspects his neigh- 
bor and holds him guilty, even as he knows him- 
self to be guilty. Every woman watches the con- 
duct of other women with malicious curiosity ; she 
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leems to herself lea guilty when she finds that 
others arc no better than herself; and when, un- 
happily, she does not find that her friend is false 
or faithless, she will try to make her appear so ; 
if the truth will not serve her purpose, she will, 
by slander and scandal, draw a veil over her own 
sins. Never was there as much treachery and 
crime as now. Calumny stands before every door, 
and will whisper such evil and fearful things in 
the ears of every returned soldier, that he will be* 
come wild with rage, and distrust his wife, no 
matter how innocent she may be.*' 

*' I shall not be guilty of this fault," said Migor 
du Trouffle. ^' If I find slander lying in wait at 
my door, I will kick it from me and enter my 
home calmly and smilingly, without having lis- 
tened to her whispers, or, if I have heard them 
involuntarily, without believing them." 

" Then there will be at least one house in Ber- 
lin where peace will reign," said Louise, sweetly, 
^ and that house will be ours. I welcome you in 
the name of our lares, who have been long joy- 
fully awaiting you. I have also an agreeable sur- 
prise for you." 

" What surprise, Louise ? " 

** You often told me that my daughter Camilla 
disturbed your happiness, that she stood like a 
dark cloud over my past, which had not belonged 
to you." 

*' It is true ! I could not force my heart to 
love her ; her presence reminded me always that 
you' had been loved by another, had belonged 
to another, and had been made thoroughly 
wretched." 

** Well then, friend, this cloud has been lifted 
up, and this is the surprise which awaited your 
return home. Camilla has been married more 
than a year." 

** Married ! " cried the major, joyfully ; " who is 
the happy man thai; has undertaken to tame this 
wilfid child, and warm her cold heart ? " 

*' Ask rather, who is the unhappy man who was 
enamored with this lovely face, and has taken a 
demon for an angel ? " sighed Louise. ** He is a 
young, distinguished, and wealthy Englishman, Lord 
Elliot, an atUuhS of the English embassy, who ful- 
filled the duties of minister during the absence of 
the ambassador. Lord Mitchel, who was generally 
at the headquarters of the king." 

" And Camilla, did she love him ? " 

Louise shrugged her shoulders. 

**When he made his proposals, she declared 
herself ready to marry him ; but, I believe, his 
presence was less agreeable and interesting to her 
than the splendid ^fts he daily brought her." 

'* But, Louise, it was her free choice to marry 



him f You did not persuade her ? you did not, I 
hope, in order to humor my weakness, induce bar 
by entreaties and representations to marry against 
her will ? " 

** My friend," said Louise, with the proud air 
of an im'ured mother, ** however fondly I may 
have loved you, I would not have sacrificed for 
you the happiness of an only child. GamiSa 
asked my consent to her marriage after she bad 
obtained her father^s permission, and I gave it - 
The marriage took place three days after tha en- 
gagement, and the young pair made a bridal* 
trip to England, firom which they returned a few 
months since." 

" And where are they now ? " 

** They live in Berlin in an enchanting villa, 
which Lord Elliot has converted into a palace for 
his young wife. You will see them this evening 
for they are both here, and — ^*' 

Louise ceased to speak ; a well-known voice in- 
terrupted the silence, and drew nearer and nearer. 
** Ab," whispered she, lightly, ** the proverb is ful- 
filled, * Speak of the wolf, and he appears.* That 
is Lord Elliot and Camilla speaking with snch 
animation. Let us listen awhile." 

The youthful pur had now drawn near, and 
stood just before the grotto. * 

" I find it cruel, very cruel, to deny me every 
innocent pleasure," said Camilla, with a harsh, 
displeased voice. ** I must live like a nun who 
has taken an eternal vow ; I am weary of it" 

" Ob, my Camilla, you slander yourself when 
you say this ; you are not well, and you must be 
prudent I know you better than you knowyon^ 
self, my Camilla. Your heart, which is clear and 
transparent as crystal, lies ever unveiled before 
me, and I listen with devout love to its every 
pulse. I am sure that you do not wish to danoe 
to-day, my love." 

" I wish to dance, and I wUl dance, because it 
gives me pleasure." 

** Because you are like a sweet child and like 
the angels," said Lord Elliot, eagerly; *^yoiir 
heart is gay and innocent You are like a flutte^ 
ing Cupid, sleeping in flower-cups and dreandng 
of stars and golden sunshine ; you know nothing 
of earthly and prosaic thoughts. I must bind 
your wings, my beauteous butterfly, and hold you 
down in the dust of this poor, pitiful worid. Wait, 
only wait till you are well ; when your health is 
restored, you shall be richly repaid for all your 
present self-denial. Every day I will procure yon 
new pleasures, prepare you new/^/ you shall 
dance upon carpets of roses like an dfin 
queen." 

** You promise me that ? " said Camilla ; *< yo« 
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promise me that you will not prevent my dancing 
as much and as gayly as I like ? *' 

" I promise you all this, Oamilla, if you will 
only not dance now." 

" Well," sighed she, " I agree to this ; but I fear 
that ray cousin, Coimt Eindar, will be seriously 
displeased if I suddenly refuse him the dance I 
promised him." 

"He will excuse you, sweetheart, when I beg. 
him to do so," said Lord Elliot, with a soft smile. 
"I win seek him at once, and make your excuses. 
Be kind enough jK) wait for me here, I will return 
immediately." He kissed her fondly upon the 
brow, and hastened off. 

Camilla looked after him and sighed deeply; 
then, drawing back the long leaves of the palm, 
she entered the grotto ; she stepped hastily back 
when she saw that the green divan was occupied, 
and tried to withdraw, but her mother held her 
and greeted her kindly. 

Camilla laughed aloud. "Ah, mother, it ap- 
pears as if I am to be ever in your way ; although 
I no longer dwell in your house, I still (Hsturb 
your pleasures. But I am discreet; let your 
friend withdraw ; I will not see him ; I will not 
know his name, and when my most virtuous hus- 
band returns, he will find only two modest gentle- 
women. (tO, sir ; I will turn away, that I may 
not see you," 

" I rather entreat you, my dear Camilla, to turn 
your lovely face toward me, and to greet me. 
bJndly," said Major du Trouffle, stepping from be- 
hind the shadow of the palm, and givmg his hand 
to Camilla. 

She gazed at him questioningly, and when at 
last she recognized him, she burst out into a mer- 
ry peal of laughter. "Truly," said she, "my 
mother had a rendezvous with h^jtJtusband, and I 
have disturbed an enchanting nJEntfage chirping. 
You have also listened to my marHed chirp, and 
know all my secrets. Well, what do you say, 
dear stepfather, to my mother having brought me 
so soon under the cot/*, and made her wild, fool- 
ish little Camilla the wife of a lord ? " 

" I wish you happiness with my whole soul, 
dear Camilla, and rejoice to hear from your 
mother that you have made so excellent a choice, 
and are the wife of so amiable and intellectual a 
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man. 

" So, does mamma say that Lord Elliot is all 
that ? She may be right, I don't understand these 
things. I know only that I find his lordship im- 
speakably wearisome, that I do not understand a 
word of his intellectual essays, though my lord 
declares that I know every thing, that I under- 
•tand every thing, and have a most profound intel- 
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lect. Ah, dear stepfather, it is a terrible misfortntM 
to be so adored and worshipped as I am ; I am 
supposed to be an angel, who by some rare acci- 
dent has fallen upon the earth." 

" Truly a misfortune, for which all other women 
would envy you," said the major, laughmg. 

"Then they would make a great mistake," 
sighed Camilla. " I for my part am weary of this 
homage ; I have no desire to be, I will not con- 
sent to be an angel ; I wish only to be a beautiful, 
rich young woman and to enjoy my life. Do what 
I will, my husband looks at every act of folly from 
an ideal stand-point, and finds thus new material 
for worship ; he will force me at last to some wild, 
insane act in order to convince him that I am no 
angel, but a weak child of earth." 

"You were almost in the act of comnutting 
such a folly this evening," said her mother, 
sternly. 

" Ah, you mean that I wished to dance. But 
only think, mamma, with whom I wished to dance, 
with my cousin, whom all the world calls ' the 
handsome Eindar,* and who dances so gloriously, 
that it is a delight lo see him, and bliss to float 
about with him. He only returned this evening, 
and he came at once to me and greeted me so lov- 
ingly, so tenderly ; you know, mamma, we have al- 
ways loved each other fondly. When I told him 
I was married, he turned pale and looked at me so 
sorrowfully, and tears were in his eyes. Oh, 
mamma, why was I obliged to wed Lord Elliot, 
who is so grave, so wise, so learned, so virtuous, 
and with whom it is ever so wearisome ? Why did 
you not let me wait till Eindar returned, who is 
so handsome, so gay, so ignorant, before whom I 
should never have been forced to blush, no mat- 
ter how foolish I had been, and with whom I 
should never have been weary ? " 

"But how did you know that the handsome 
Eindar wished to marry you?" said Louise, 
laughing. 

" Oh, yes, mamma, I knew it well ; he has often 
told me so, even when I was a little girl and he 
was a cadet. This dreadful war is the cause of 
aU my misery ; it led to his promotion, then he 
must join his regiment ; then, alas ! I must marry 
another before his return." 

"Yes, but a noble, mtellectual, and honorable 
cavalier, who does honor to your choice," said 
Du Trouffle. 

" Lord Elliot has red hair, squints with both 
eyes, and is so long and meagre that he looks 
more like an exclamation-point than a man. When 
he appears before me in his yellow-gray riding cos- 
tume, I am always reminded of the great wind' 
spiel you gave me once, stepfather, who had 
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•odi long, high legs, I used to creep under them ; 
tnd when he lies like a windtpid at my feet, and 
■quints at me, his c^ts seem tied up in knots, 
and I never know if he is really looking at me, or 
is about to fall into a swoon. Now, step&ther, 
do you not find that Lord Elliot does honor to my 
taste?*' 

** Certainly, and all the more because your choice 
proves that you appreciate the true dignity and 
beauty of a man, and his outward appearance 
seems to you comparatively insignificant*' 

** Alas, alas ! now you begin also to attribute 
noble and exalted motives to me," said CamilU, 
pathetically. **No, no, stepfather, I am not so 
sublime as you think, and I should not have mar- 
ried Lord Elliot if mamma and myself had not 
both indulged the ardent wish to be released from 
each other. Mamma is too young and too beauti- 
fhl to be willing to have a grown-up daughter who 
is not ugly by her side, and I was too old to be 
locked up any longer in the nursery, so I stepped 
literally from, the nursery to the altar, and became 
the wife of Lord Elliot ; so mamma and myself 
were freed from the presence of each other, and I 
thought that a time of joy and liberty would bloom 
for me. But, alas, I have only changed my cage ; 
formerly I was confined in a nursery, now my 
prison is a temple, because my husband says I am 
too elevated, too angelic to come in contact with 
the pitiful world. Ah, I long so for the world ; I 
am 60 thirsty for its pleasures, I would so gladly 
take full draughts of joy from its golden cup I My 
husband comes and ofifers me a crystal shell, filled 
with heavenly dew and ether dust, which is, I sup- 
pose, angels' food, but he does not remark that I 
am hungering and thirsting to death. Like King 
Midas, before whose thirsty lips every thing 
turned to gold, and who was starving in the midst 
of all his glory, I beseech you, stepfather, under- 
take the rdle of the barber, bore a hole and cry 
out in it that I have ass's ears— ears as long as 
those of Eiog Midas. Perhaps the rushes would 
grow again and make known to my lord the sim- 
ple fact, which up to this time he refuses to be- 
lieve, that I am indeed no angel, and he would 
cease to worship me, and allow me to be gay and 
happy upon the earth like every other woman. 
But come, come, stepfather, I hear the earnest 
voice of my husband in conversation with my mer- 
ry, handsome cousin. Let us go to meet them, 
and grant me the pleasure of introducing Lord El- 
liot to you — ^not here, but in the brilliantly-lighted 
saloon. Afterward I will ask you, on your word 
of honor, if ycu still find I have made a happy 
choice, and if my windspiel of a husband is of more 
value than my handsome cousin f " 



She took the arm of the mijor with a gay smil^ 
and tried to draw him forward. 

" But your mother,'* said Du Tronffle, " you fof 
get your mother?" 

" Listen now, mamma, how cruel he is, alwajs 
reminding you that you are my mother ; that is ai 
much as to say to you, in other words, that you 
will soon be a grandmother. Mamma, I could die 
of laughter to think of you as a grandmotho*. I 
assure you, mamma, that in the midst of all my 
sorrows and disappointments this thought is the 
only thing which diverts and delights me. Only 
think, I shall soon make you a worthy grands 
mother. Say now, grandmother, will you come 
with us?" 

**No, I will remain here, your gayety has made 
me sad— I do not feel fit for society. I will await 
my husband here, and we will return to Berlin." 

** Adieu, then, mamma," said Camilla, rapidly 
drawing the major onward. 

Louise du Trouffle remained alone in the grotto 
she leaned her head against the palm-tree, and 
looked sorrowfully after the retreating form of her 
daughter. It seemed to her that a shudder passed 
through her soul ; that a cold, dead hand was laid 
upon her heart, as if a phantom pressed against 
her, and a voice whispered : ** This is thy work. 
Oh, mother worthy of execration, you alone have 
caused the destruction of your daughter; through 
you that soul is lost, which Ood intrusted to you, 
and which was endowed with the germ of great 
and noble qualities. It was your duty to nourish 
and build them up. God will one day call yon to 
account, and ask this predous soul of you, which 
you have poisoned by your evil example, which is 
lost — lost through you alone." 

Louise shuddered fearfully, then rousing herself 
she tried to sty^ce off these fearful thoughts, and 
free herself HtKlkhe stem voices which mastered 
her. They hmf^BO often spoken, so often awaked 
her in the middle ^ the night, driven sleep from 
her couch, and tortured her conscience with bitter 
reproaches I 

Louise knew well this gray phantom which was 
ever behind her or a^ier side ; ever storing at her 
with dark and deadly earnestness, even fa the 
midst of her mirth and joyousness; the harsh 
voice was often so loud that Louise was bewil- 
dered by it, and could not hear the ringof joy and 
rapture which surrounded her. She knew that 
this pale spectre was conscience; press it down 
as she would, the busy devil was ever mounting, 
mounting. But she would not listen, she rushed 
madly on after new distractions, new pleasures; 
she quenched the warning voice under shouts of 
nurth and levity ; she threw herodf in the arms 
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of foil J and worldlj pleasures, and then for long 
months she escaped this threatening phantom, 
which, with raised finger, stood behind her, which 
seemed to chase her, and from which she ever fled 
to new sins and new guilt Sometimes she had a 
feeling as if Death held her in his arms, and turned 
her round in a wild and rapid dance, not regarding 
her prayers, or her panting, gasping breath ; she 
would, oh how gladly, have rested ; gladly have 
laid down in some dark and quiet comer, away 
from this wild gayety. But she could not escape 
from those mysterious arms which held her cap- 
tive in their iron clasp, which rushed onward inth 
her in the death-dance of sin. She must go on- 
ward, ever onward, in this career of vice ; she 
must ever again seek intoxication in the opium 
of sin, to save herself from the barren, colorless 
nothingness which awaited her ; from that worst 
of all evils, the weariness with which the old co- 
quette paints the terrible future, in which even 
she can no longer please ; in which old age with a 
cruel hand sweeps away the flowers from the hair 
and the crimsoi^from the cheek, and points out to 
the mocking world the wrinkles on the brow and 
the ashes in the haur. 

'* It is cold here,'* said Louise, shuddering, and 
springing up quickly from the grasfr^lot — ** it is 
cold here, and lonely ; I will return to the saloon. 
Perhaps — ^" 

Hasty steps drew near, and a Toice whispered 
her name. Madame du Trouffle drew back, and a 
glowing blush suffhsed her cheek, and as she ad- 
vanced from the grotto she was again the gay, im- 
perious coquette — the beautiful woman; with the 
ck>udless brow and the sparkling eyes, which 
seemed never to have been overshadowed by tears. 
The conscience-stricken, self-accusing mother was 
again the worldly-wise coquette. • 

Her name was called the second time, and her 
heart trembled, she knew not if with joy or horror. 

" For God's sake, why have you dared to seek 
me here ? Do you not know that my husband 
may return at any moment f " 

"Your husband is entertaining Prince Henry 
while the princess dances the first waltz with Count 
Kalkreuth. All the world is dancing, playing, and 
chatting, and, while looking at the prince and 
princess, have for one moment forgotten the beau- 
tiful Louise du Trouffle. I alone could not do 
this, and as I learned from Lady Elliot that you 
were here, I dared to follow you, and seek in one 
glance a compensation for what I have endured 
this day. Ah, tell me, worshipped lady, must I 
be forever banished from your presence." 

The words of the young man would hare seemed 
insincere and artificial to every unprejudiced ear. 



but they filled the heart of the vain Louise du 
Trouffle with joy ; they convinced her that she 
was yet beautiful enough to excite admiration. 

*'AU wiU be well, Emil," said she; "I haye 
convinced my husband that I am wise as Cato and 
virtuous as Lucretia. He believes in me, and will 
cast all slander from his door. Remain here, and 
let me return alone to the saloon. Au revoir, 
man amV* 

She threw him a kiss from the tips of her rosy 
fingers, and hastened away. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE KINO IN SANS-SOUCI. 

The ceremonies and festivities of the reception 
were ended. The king could at length indulge 
himself in that quiet and repose which he had so 
long vainly desired. At length, he who had lived 
so many years to perform the duties of a king, 
who had in reality lived for his country, might after 
so many cares and sorrows seek repose. The war- 
rior and hero might once more become the philos- 
opher; might once more ei\joy with his friends 
the pleasure of science and art. 

The king entered the carriage which was to 
bear him to Sans-Soud with a beaming counte- 
nance — his deeply-loved Sans-Soud, which had 
seemed a golden dream to him during the dreary 
years of the war — a bright goal before him, of 
which it consoled and strengthened him even to 
think. Now he would again behold it ; now he 
would again enter those beautiful rooms, and the 
past would once more become a reality. 

He seemed enraptured with the road which led 
him to Sans-Soud. Every tree, every stone ap- 
peared to welcome him, and when the palace be- 
came visible, he was entirely overcome by his 
emotions, and sank back in his carriage with 
closed eyes. 

The Marquis d'Argens, however, the only one 
who had been allowed to accompany the king in 
this drive, sprang from his seat, and waving his 
hat in greeting, exdaimed : 

" I greet you, Sans-Soud, you temple of wisdpm 
and happiness ! Open wide your portab, for your 
lord is returning to you. Let your walls resound 
as did Memnon's pillar, when the sun's rays first 
greeted it, after a long night. Your night is 
passed, Sans-Soud; you will be agam warmed 
by the sunbeams from your master's eyes ! " 

The king smilingly drew his aithttsiastic fncnd 
back to his seat 
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" You are, and always will be a child — an oreiv 
grown child.** 

** Sire," said D'Argens, " that is because I am 
pious. It b writtoi, * If you do not become as 
little children, you cannot enter the kingdom of 
heaven I* Now, Sans-Souci is my kingdom 1 I 
have become as the children, that I might be re- 
ceived at the side of my king, and begin once 
more the days of happiness." 

The king gently shook his head. " Oh, I fear, 
my friend, that the days of happiness will not re- 
commence ; the sun which once illumined Sans- 
Souci has set Our lips have forgotten how to 
smile, and joy is dead in our hearts. How many 
illusions, how many hopes and wishes I still in- 
dulged, when I last descended the steps of Sans- 
Souci ; how poor, and weak, and depressed I shall 
feel in ascending them I ** 

** What ? your migesty poor I You who return 
so rich in fame, crowned with imperishable lau- 
rels?" 

*^ Ah, marquis, these laurels are bathed in blood, 
and paid for bitterly and painfully with the lives 
of many thousands of my subjects. The wounds 
are still gaping which my land received during 
the war, and they will require long years to heaL 
Do not speak to me of my laurels; fame is 
but cold and sorrowful food ! In order to prize 
fame, one should lay great weight on the judg- 
ment of men ; I have lost all faith in them. Too 
many bitter experiences have at length destroyed 
my faith and confidence. I can no longer love 
mankind, for I have ever foimd - them small, 
miserable, and crafty. Those for whom I 
have done most have betrayed and deceived me 
the most deeply. Think of Ghafgotch, he whom I 
called friend, and who betrayed me in the hour of 
danger I Remember Warkotch, whom I preferred 
to so many others, whom I overloaded with proofs 
of my love, and who wished to betray and mur- 
der me ! Think of the many attempts against my 
life, which were always undertaken by those whom 
I had trusted and benefited I Think of these 
things, marquis, and then tell me if I should still 
love and trust mankind I ** 

"It is true, sire,'* said the marquis, sadly; 
^your miyesty has had a wretched experience, 
an^ mankind must appear small to you, who are 
yourself so great. The eagle which soars proudly 
toward the sun, must think the world smaller and 
smaller, the higher he soars ; the objects which 
delight us poor earth-worms, who are grovelling 
in the dust, and mistake an atom floating in the 
sunshine for the sun itself, must indeed appear in- 
itfgnificant to you.** 

** Do not flatter me, marquis ! Let us, when to- 



gether, hear a tittle of that truth which is so Bel 
dom. heard among men, and of whioh the name ii 
scarcely known to kings. You flattered me, be> 
cause you had not the courage to answer mj 
question concerning the unworthiness of mankind, 
when I said I could no longer love or trust th^l 
You feel, however, that I am right, and you wiH 
know how to pardon me, when I appear to the 
world as a cold, hard-hearted egotist It is true 
my heart has become hardened in the fire of many 
and deep sufferings I I loved mankind very dea^ 
ly, marquis ; perhaps that is the reason I now de^ 
spise them so intensely ; because I know they are 
not worthy of my level ** 

" But, sire, you love them still ; for your heart 
is possessed ol that Godlike quality — mercy— 
which overlooks and pardons the faults and fail- 
ings of mankind. Intolerance is not in the na- 
ture of my king, and for^veness and mercy are 
ever on his lips.** 

"I will endeavor to verify your words, dear 
friend,'* sud the king, offering D'Argens his hand. 
"And should I not succeed, you^ost forgive me, 
and remember how deeply I have suffered, and 
that my heart is hardened by the scars of old 
wounds. But I will indulge such sad thoughts no 
longer. Only look how Sans-Soud gleams before 
us I Every window which glitters in the sunligbt 
seems to greet me with shining eyes, and the 
whispering leaves appear to bid me welcome 
There are the windows of my library, and bdiind 
them await the great, spirits of my inmiortal 
friends, who look at me and shake theur gray 
heads at the weak child who has returned to fliem 
old and bowed down. Oeesar looks smilingly at , 
the laurels I have brought, and Virgil shakes his 
curly locks, and lightly hums one of his divine 
songs, which- are greater than all my victories. 
Gome, marquis, come 1 we will go, in' all modesty 
and humility to these gifted spurits, and entreat 
them not to despise us, because we are so unlike 
them.*' 

As the carriage reached the lowest terrace, 
Frederick sprang out vdth the elasticity of youth, 
and began to ascend the steps so ti^Uy and 
rapidly, that the marquis could scarcely follow 
him. 

From time to time the king stood still, and 
gazed around him, and then a bright smile illu- 
mined his countenance, and his eyes beamed with 
pleasure. Then hastening onward, he turned his 
head toward the house that looked so still and 
peaceful, and seemed, with its open doors, ready 
to welcome him. 

At length, having reached the sumnut, lie 
turned once more witii beaming eyes to look at 
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the lovely landscape which was ^read before 
Mm in smiling luxnriousness. He then hastUy 
entered the house and the beautiful room in which 
he had spent so many gay and happy hours with 
his friends. Now his footsteps echoed in the 
lonely room, and none of his friends were there to 
welcome the returning king — none but D*Argens, 
the dearest, the roost fiuthful of all. 

The king now turned to him, and a shadow 
overspread his countenance, .which had been so 
bright. 

"D*Argen8," he said, "we are very poor; the 
most of our friends have left us forever. The 
prior of Sans-Souci has returned, but his monks 
have all left him but you, marquis I '* 

" Does your miyesty forget my Lord Marshal, 
the most amiable and intellectual of your monks ? 
It needs but a sign from his beloved prior to re- 
call him from Neufchatel 1 '* 

" It is true,*' said the king, smiling ; " I am not 
BO deserted as I thought Lord Marshal must re- 
turn to us, and he must live here in Sans-Souci, as 
you wilL I must surround myself with those who 
deserve my confidence ; perhaps, then, I can for- 
get how bitterly I have been deceived by others. 
Gome, marquis, give me your arm, and we will 
make a tour of these rooms." 

He placed his hand upon the arm of the mar- 
quis, and they passed through the silent, deserted 
rooms, which seemed to greet the king with a 
thousand remembrances. Perhaps it was that he 
might the more distinctly hear the whispers of 
memory that he had commanded that no one 
should receive him in Sans-Soud, that no servant 
should appear until called for. Without noise or 
ceremony, he desired to take possession of this 
house, in which he had not been the king, but the 
philosopher and poet. He wished to return here, 
at least, as i^e had only yesterday left the house. 
But the seven years of care and sorrow went with 
him ; they crept behind him into these silent, de- 
serted halls. He recognized them in the faded 
liimiture, in the dusty walls, and in the darkened 
pictures. They were not merely around, but with- 
in him, and he agun felt how utterly he had 
changed in these years. 

As they entered the room which Yolture had 
occupied, Frederick's countenance was again 
brightened by a smile, while that of the marquis 
assumed a dark and indignant expression. 

" Ah, marquis, I see from your countenance that 
you are acquainted with all the monkey-tricks of 
my immortal finend," Siud the king, gayly ; " and 
you are indignant that so great a genius as Vol- 
taire should have possessed so small a soul I You 
think it very perfidious in Voltaire to have joined 



my enemies when I was in trouble, and then to 
send me his congratulations if I happened to wii| 
a victory 1 " 

" Does your majesty know that also ? " asked 
the astonished marquis. 

"Dear marquis, have we not always good 
friends and servants, who take a pleasure in 
telling bad news, and informing us of those 
things which they know it will give us pain to 
hear? Even kings have such friends, and mine 
eagerly acquiinted me with the fact that Voltaire 
wished all maimer of evil might befall his friend 
' Luc,' as it pleased him to call me. Did he not 
write to D'Argental that he desired nothing more 
fervently than my utter humiliation and the pun- 
ishment of my sins, on the same day on which 
he sent me an enthusiastic poem, written in 
honor of my victory at Leuthen ? Did he not 
write on another occasion to Richelieu, that the 
happiest day of his life would be that on which 
the French entered Berlin as conquerors, and 
destroyed the capital of the ' treacherous king 
who dared to write to him twice every month 
the tenderest and most flattering things, without 
dreaming of reinstating him as chamberlain with 
the pension of six thousand thalers ? He wishecl 
that I might suffer * la damnation Herndle^ and 
proudly added : ^Voua voyez^ que dans la troffSdie 
je veux toujoura qxie le crime aoitpuni,^ " 

" Yes," replied D'Argens, " and at the same 
time he wrote here to Formay : * Voire roi eei Urn- 
joure un homme tmigue^ Uonnant, inimitable; U 
fait dee vers charmants dans de temps oiL tin attire 
ne pourrait /aire un ligne de prose, il merits 
d'etre ?uureuz.* " 

The king laughed aloud. " Well, and what does 
that prove, that Voltaire is the greatest and most 
unprejudiced of poets ? " 

" That proves, sire, that he is a false, perfidious 
man, a faithless, ungrateful friend. All his great 
poetical ^fts weigh as nothing in the scale against 
the weakness and wickedness of his character. I 
can no longer admire him as a poet, because I de- 
spise him so utterly as a man." 

" You are too hard, marquis," said Frederick, 
laughing. "Volture has a great mind, but a 
small heart ; and that is, after all, less his fault 
than his Creator's. Why should we wish to pun- 
ish him, when he is innocent ? Why should we 
demand of a great poet that he shall be a good 
man ? We will allow him to have a bad heart, he 
can account to Madame Denis for that ; and if we 
cannot love him, we can at least admire him as a 
poet We can forgive much wickedness in men, 
if it is redeemed by great virtues." 

" Ah, sire, that is very sad," sud D'Argens, 
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^ and could only be uttered by one who had the 
most profound love or the greatest contempt for 
mankind.'* 

** Perhaps the two are combmed in ne," said 
the king. **A8 Christ said of the Magdalen, 
* She has loved much, much will be forgiven her,* 
40 let us say of Voltaire. He has written much, 
much will be forgiven him. He has lately ren- 
dered an immortal service, for which I could 
almost love him, were it possible to love him at 
all He imdertook with bold courage the defence 
of the unhappy Jean Calas, who was murdered by 
fanatical French priests. The priests, perhaps, 
will condemn him ; we, however, honor him.** 

" Did not your migesty do the same thing f ** 
asked D'Argens. ** Did you not also take pity on 
the unhappy family of Jean Colas ? Did you not 
send them a considerable amoimt of money and 
ofifer them an asylum in your dominions ? ** 

" That I did, certainly ; but what b that m com- 
parison with what Voltaire has done ? He gave 
them the strength of his mind and his work, his 
best possession, while I could only give them 
gold. Voltaire's gift was better, more beautiful, 
and I will now take a vow for his sake, that the 
persecuted and oppressed shall always find aid 
and protection in my land, and that I will con- 
sider liberty of spirit a sacred thing as long as I 
live. Freedom of thought shall be a right of my 
subjects. I will call all free and liberal-minded 
persons to come to me ; for liberty of thought 
brings liberty of will, and I prefer to rule a think- 
ing people, to a mass of thoughtless slaves, who 
follow me through stupid obedience. Prussia 
shall be the land of liberty and enlightenment. 
The believers and the imbelievers, the pietists and 
the atheists may speak alike freely ; the spirit of 
persecution shall be forever banished from Frus- 
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sia. 

**Amen,** cried D*Argens solemnly, as he 
glanced at the excited, beaming countenance of 
the king. " The spirit of love and of freedom 
hears your words, my king, and they will be writ- 
ten with a diamond-point in the history of Prus- 
sia. 
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*' And now, marquis,** siud the king, " we will 
visit my library, and then we will repose ourselves 
that we may enjoy our meal In the evening I 
invite you to the concert My musicians are 
coming from Berlin ; and we will see if my lips, 
which have been accustomed so long to rough 
words of discipline, are capable of producing a 
few sweet notes from my flute.** 

Thus speaking, the king took the arm of the 
marquis, and they passed slowly through the 
room, whose desolate silence made them both sad. 



**The worid is nothing more than a great, gap- 
ing grave, on the brink of which we walk with 
wild courage,** said the king, softly. ** There 
is no moment that some one does not stum- 
ble at our side and fall into the abyss, and we 
have the courage to continue in the path until onr 
strength fails and we sink, making room for an- 
other. Almost all of those who formerly occupied 
these rooms have vanished. How long will it be 
ere I shall follow them ? ** 

" May that wretched moment be very distant ! " 
exclaimed D*Argens, with a trembling voice. : 
'* Your migesty is still so young and full of life 
— you have nothing to do with death." 

" No,** said the king ; ** I am very old, for I 
have become indifferent to the world. Things 
which would have deeply distressed me formerly, 
now pass unheeded over my soul. I assure yoo, 
marquis, I have made great progress in practical 
philosophy. I am old ; I stand at the limits of 
life, and my soul is freeing itself from this world, 
which, it is to be hoped, I will soon leave.'* 

** Ah, sire,'* said D' Argens, smiling, ** you are 
ten years younger than I am, and each time that 
you speak of your rapidly advancing age, I ask 
myself how it is possible that a man so much 
younger than I should complain of old age. 
Only wait, sire ; here, in the quiet of Sans-Soud, 
in a few months you will feel ten and I fifteen years 
younger. In the hapi^ess and comforts of our 
existence, you will live to the age of Abraham 
and I to that of Jacob." 

"But I am much older than you, marqms. 
During the last seven years, I have had nothiog 
but destroyed hopes, undeserved misfortunes, in 
short, all that the caprice of Fortune could dis- 
cover to distress me. After such experiences it is 
allowable, when one is fifty years old, to say that 
he is old, that he will no longer belbo plaything 
of Fortune, that he renounces ambiUon and all 
those follies which are merely the illusions of in- 
experienced youth. But no more of these sad 
thoughts, for here we are at last at the door of my 
tuseulum. Fold your hands, you unbelieving son 
of the Church; the gods and heroes await us 
in this temple, and you will at least believe in 
these." 

They entered the library, and as the door closed 
behind them and they were separated from the 
whole world, as they stood in the centre of the 
room whose only ornament consisted of rows of 
books, upon which glittered in golden letters the 
names of the great minds of all M^es, whose only 
splendor consisted in the marble busts of Gsssar 
and Virgil, of Cicero and Alexander, the kiqgsidd, 
with beaming eyes : 
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** I am at last in the republic of mindS) and I, as 
a bumble citizen, approach the great presidents, 
'who look down so graciously upon me." 

And, as the kmg seated himself in his arm- 
diair before his writing-table, he recovered his 
sparkling humor, his gay wit, and recounted with a 
bright smile to the marquis that he intended to 
> work most industriously, that he would cerUunly 
write a history of this war which he had just 
dosed, and that he intended always to live at 
Sans-Souci, as its quiet and repose seemed more 
agreeable to him than the noise and turmoil of the 
great city. He then dismissed the marquis for 
a short tune, that he might rest before gomg to the 
table. 

But the king did not rest. Too many and too 
powerful thoughts were surging in his breast. 
Leaning back in his arm-chur, he thought of the 
future. He recalled his own life and arranged his 
future course. After sitting thus for a long time, 
he suddenly arose, his countenance bright with a 
firm and energetic expression. 

" Yes, thus it shall be," he said aloud. " I will 
be the father of my people. I will live for them, 
forgetting the wickedness of men, or only aven- 
ging mysdf on them by the prickings of a needle. 
I have no family, therefore my people shall be my 
family. I have no children, therefore every one 
who needs my aid shall become my child, and for 
them I will do the duties of a father. My coun- 
try bleeds from a thousand wounds — ^to heal these 
wounds shall be the task of my life." 

True to this resolution, the king called together 
his ministers the next day, and commanded them' 
to obtain exact accounts of the condition of his 
provinces ; to inform him of the wants and ne- 
cessities of the people; and to assist him in re- 
lieving them. True to this resolution, the king 
was untiring in his work for the good of his peo- 
ple. He wished to see all, to prove all. He de- 
sired to bef the source from which his subjects re- 
ceived all their strength and power. Therefore he 
must know all their griefs — ^he must lend an open 
ear to all their demands. 

His first command was, that any one who asked 
for an interview should be admitted. And when 
one of his ministers dared to express his astonish- 
ment at this order, " It is the duty of a king," 
said Frederick, ** to listen to the request of the 
most insignificant of his subjects. I am a regent 
for the purpose of making my people happy. I 
do not dare close my ears to their complaints." 
And he listened sympathizingly to the sorrows of 
his people, and his whole mind and thoughts were 
given to obtain their alleviation. He was always 
willmg to aid with his counsel and his strength. 



Untiring in the work, he read every letter, every 
petition, and examined every answer which was 
written by his cabinet council. He and he al(me, 
was the soul of his government. 

A new life began to reign in this land, of which 
he was the soul. He worked more than all of 
his ministers or servants, and muuc and sdenoe 
were his only pleasure and recreation. He was a 
hero in peace as well as in war. He did not re- 
quire, as others do, the distraction of gay pleas- 
ures. Study was his chief recreation— Ksonversa- 
tion with his friends was his greatest pleasure. 
Even the hunt, the so-called " knightly pleasure,** 
had no charms for him. 

" Hunting," said the king, "is one of the sense- 
less pleasures which excites the body but leaves 
the mind unemployed. We are more cruel than 
the wild beasts themselves. He who can mui^ 
der an innocent animal in cold blood, would find 
it impossible to show mercy to his fellow-man. 
Is himting a proper employment for a thinking 
creature ? A gentlemen who hunts can only be 
forgiven if he does so rarely, and then to distract 
his thoughts from sad and earnest business mat- 
ters. It would be wrong to deny sovereigns all 
relaxation, but is there a greater pleasure for a 
monarch than to rule well, to enrich his state, and 
to advance all useful sciences and arts ? Ha who 
requires other enjoyments is to be pitied." 



OHAPTER V. 

THB SNGBAVED OUP. 

Princess Amelia was alone in her boudoir- 
she was ever alone. She lay upon the sofa, gazed 
at the ceiling, and in utter despair reflected upon 
her miserable fate. For years she had looked 
anxiously forward to the conclusion of this un- 
happy war in which Austria and Prussia were so 
fiercely opposed. So long as they were active en- 
emies, Trenck must remain a prisoner. But she^ 
had said to herself, " When peace is declared, the 
prisoners of war will be released, and Maria The- 
resa will demand that her captain, Frederick von 
Trenck, be set at liberty." 

Peace had been declared four months, and 
Trenck still lay in his subterranean cell at Magde- 
burg. All Europe was freed from the fetters of 
war. Trenck alone was unpardoned and forgot- 
ten. This thought made Amelia sad unto death, 
banished sleep from her couch, and made her a 
restiess, despairing wanderer during the day. 

Amelia had no longer an object — the last ray 
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of hope was extinguished. Peace had been con- 
ehided and Trenck was forgotten I Ood had de- 
nied her the happiness of obtaining Trenok's 
freedom ; He would not even grant her the con- 
solation of seeing him released through others. 
For nine years Trenck had languished in prison — 
for nine years Amelia^s only thought, only desire, 
was to enable him to escape. Her life was con- 
secrated to this one object She thought not of 
the gold she had sacrificed— -she had ofifered up 
not only her entire private fortune, but had made 
debts which her income was utterly inadequate to 
meet Money had no value except as it was con- 
secrated to her one great aim. She felt now 
that her heart had been crushed and broken in 
her useless efforts — that her hopes were trampled 
in the dust, and her existence worthless. Peace 
had visited all hearts but hers with new assurance 
of hope. It brought to her nothing but de- 
spair and desolation. While all others seemed to 
recommence life with fresh courage and confi- 
dence, Amelia withdrew to her apartments, brood- 
ing in dark discontent— hating all those who 
laughed and were glad — spuming from her with 
ahgpry jealousy the contented and happy. The 
world was to her a vast tomb, and she despised 
all those who had the mad and blasphemous cour- 
age tm dance on its brink. 

Amelia avenged herself on those who avoided 
her, by pursuing them with spiteful jests and bit- 
ter sarcasm, hoping in this way to be relieved 
wholly from their presence. She wished to be 
alone and always alone. Her soul within her was 
desolate, and the outward world should take the 
same dark hue. She lived like a prisoner secluded 
in her own apartments ; and when some great 
court festival compelled her to appear in public, 
she revenged herself by wounding all who ap- 
proached her. The sufferings of others were a bal- 
sam to her heart, and she convinced herself that 
the pain she inflicted assuaged her own torments. 

Amelia was alone ; her maid of honor had just 
read aloud one of Moli^re^s biting, satirical come- 
dies, and received leave of absence for a few hours. 
The princess had also dismissed her chamberlain 
till dinner, and he had left the castle ; only two 
pages waited in the anteroom, which was separated 
by two chambers from the boudoir. Amelia had 
the happy conscioasness of being alone in her 
gri^ and, fearing no disturbance, she could sigh 
and lament aloud. She dared give words to her 
rage and her despair ; there were no other listen- 
ers than these dead, voiceless walls — ^they had 
been long her only confidants. The stillness was 
suddenly broken by a gentle knock at the door, 
«ad one of the pages entered. 



With a Mghtened look, and beg^ng earnest!/ 
to be pardoned for having dared to disturb the 
princess, he informed her that a stranger was 
without, who pleaded eagerly to be admitted. 

** What does he wish f '* Mid Amelia, roughlj. 
** I have neither office nor dignity to bestow, and, 
at present, I have no money I Tell him this, and 
he will go away cheerfully.*' 

" The stranger says he is a jeweller, your high- 
ness,** said the page. ** It is of great importance 
to him that you should look at his collection of 
gems; and if you will have •the goodness to par- 
chase a few trifles, you will make them the fashion 
in Berlin, and thus make his fortune." 

"Tell him he is a fooll " sud Amelia, with a 
coarse laugh ; ** I have no desire to see his jewels ! 
Dismiss him, and do not dare disturb me again. 
Well, why do you hesitate ? Why are you still 
here?" 

"Ah, princess, the poor man b^ so earnestly 
for admittance ; he says your highness knew him 
at Magdeburg, and that the governor, the Land- 
grave of Hesse, expressly charged him to show ths 
jewels to your highness.** 

These magical words aroused Amelia from her 
apathy. With a quick movement she arose from 
the sofa ; she was endowed with new energy and 
vitality; she advanced toward the door, then 
paused, and looked silent and thoughtful 

"Admit the stranger!** sidd she, "I will see 
his treasures.** 

The page left the room, and Amelia gazed after 
him breathlessly, and with a loudly-beating heart 
It seemed to her an eternity before the stranger 
entered. 

A tall, slender man, in simple but elegant cos- 
tume, approached. He stood at the door, and 
bowed profoundly to the princess. Amelia looked 
at him steadily, and sighed deeply ; she did not 
know this man. Again her hopes had deceived 
her. 

" You said the Landgrave of Hesse sent you to 
me ? ** said she, roughly. 

"Yes, princess,** said the man; "he com- 
manded me to seek your highness as soon as I 
arrived in Berlin, and show you my collection, in 
order that you might have the privilege of select- 
ing before all others.** 

Amelia looked once more questioningly and 
fiercely upon the stranger, but he remained cold 
and indifferent 

" Well, sir, show me your gems ! ** 

He placed a large casket upon a table in the 
middle of the room; he then unlocked it, and 
threw back the lid. In the different compart- 
ments, splendid jewels of wondrous beauty were 
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to be seen — rings, pins, bracelets, and necklaces 
of rare workmanship and design. 

'* Diamonds," cried Amelia, contemptuously; 
*' nothing but diamonds I" 

*^ But diamonds of a strange fire and wondrous 
design," said the strange jeweller. "Will not 
your highness graciously draw nearer, and observe 
them ? " 

" I have no use^ for them ; I wear no diamonds !" 
said Amelia; "if you have nothing else to show 
me, close the casket ; I shall make no purchase." 

"I have, indeed, other and rarer treasures; 
some beautiful carved work, by Oellmi, some ivory 
carving of the middle ages, and a few rare and 
costly cameos. Perhaps these may please the 
taste of your highBess ? " 

The jeweller raised the first compartment, and 
taking out a number of beautiful and costly arti- 
cles, he laid them upon the table, explained the 
workmanship and design of each piece, and called 
the attention of the princess to their wondrous 
beauty. 

Amelia listened carelessly to his words. These 
things had no interest for her ; she looked only at 
one object — a round packet, roUed m paper, which 
the stranger had taken with the other articles 
from the casket ; this must be someUung pardcu- 
larly costly. It was carefully wrapped in silk 
paper, while every thing else lay confusedly to- 
gether, and yet this seemed the only treasure 
which the jeweller did not seem disposed to ex- 
hibit. Amelia, however, remarked that he raised 
this mysterious packet several times, as if it was 
in his way; changed its place, but every time 
brought it nearer to her. It now lay immediately 
in front of her. 

" What does that paper contain ? " said she, 

"Oh, that has no mterest for your royal high- 
ness ; tliat is a worthless object I Will you have 
the goodness to examine this seal ? It represents 
the holy Saint Michael, treading the dragon under 
his feet, and it is one of the most successful and 
beautiful works of Benvenuto Cellini." 

Amelia did not look at the seal; she stretched 
out her hand toward the mysterious packet, and 
giving a searching look at the jeweller, she raised 
and opened it. 

" A cup I a tin cup ! " she exclaimed, in aston- 
ishment. 

"As I remarked to your highness, a worth- 
less object; unless the rare beauty of the work- 
manship should ^ve it some value. The carving 
is indeed beautiful and most wonderful, when you 
know that it was done with a common nail, and 
not even in daylight, but in the gloom and dark- 
ness of a subterranean cell." 



Amelia trembled so yiolently, that the cap al- 
most fell from her hand. The stranger did not 
remark her emotion, but went on quietly. 

" Observe, your highness, how finely and cor- 
rectly the outlines are drawn ; it is as artistically 
executed as the copperplate of a splendid engrav- 
ing. It is greatly to be regretted that we cannot 
take impressions from this tin cup ; they would 
make charming pictures. The sketches are not 
only well executed, but they are thoughtfully and 
pathetically conceived and illustrated with J^eauti- 
ful verses, which are worthy of a place in any al- 
bum. If your highness takes any interest in such 
trifles, I beg you will take this to the light and 
examme it closely." 

The princess did not answer: she stepped to 
the window, and turning her back to the jeweller, 
looked eagerly at the cup. 

It was, indeed, a masterpiece of art and indus- 
try. The surface was divided by smalf and grace* 
ful arabesques into ten departments, each one of 
which contained an enchanting and finely-executed 
picture. No chisel could have drawn the lines 
more correctly or artistically, or produced a finer 
efifect of light and shade. Under each picture 
there was a little verse engraved in such fine 
characters, that they could only be deciphered 
with difficulty. 

Amelia's eyes seemed to have recovered the 
strength and power of earlier days. A youthful, 
vigorous soul lay in the glance which was fixed 
upon this cup ; she understood every thing. 

There was a cage with an imprisoned bird ; be* 
neath this a verse : 

*^ Oe n*est pas nn moinean, 

6ard6 dans cette cage, 
CTest un de ces oiseauz, 

Qoi ohantent dans Torage. 
Oavrez, amis des sages, 

Brisoz fers et verroos ; 
Les chants dans vos bocages, 

Bejallliront pour vous.'' ♦ 

In the next compartment was again a cage, 
containing a bird, and on the branch of a tree un- 
der which the cage was placed, perched another 
bird, with fluttering wings and open beak ; under- 
neath was written — 

** Le rosslgnol chante, voici la raison, 
Fonrquoi il est pris ponr chanter en prison ; 
Toyez le moinean qui taAt tant de dommage, 
Jouir de la vie sans craindre la cage. 

ToiU nn portrait, 

Qni montre Teffet 
Dn bonhenr des fripons dn dSsastre des sages.^ * 

Amelia could not control herself; she could 

look no longer. She rarely wept, but now her 

eyes were filled with tears. They fell upon the 
• See note, page 800. 
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cap, as if to kisB the letters which had recalled so 
many touching and sad remembrances. But she 
had no time for tears; she must read on! With 
an involuntary moyement, she dashed the tears 
from her ejes, and fixed them steadily upon the 
oup. 

Here was another picture. In a cell lay a 
skeleton form, the hands and the feet bound with 
heavy chains. The figure had raised itself slightly 
from the straw bed and gazed with an agonized 
expression at the grating in the wall, behind which 
the grim-bearded face of a soldier was seen, who, 
with wide^pen mouth seemed - to be calling 
angrily to the prisoner. Beneath this stood 
some verses in German.* 

<< Oh fearful 1 most fearful 1 " sobbed Amelia ; 
and, completely overcome, her head sank upon 
her breast She cared not that the strange jeweller 
saw her tears and heard the despairing cry of her 
heart ; sheihad nothing to fear ; she had no more 
to lose. The assembled world nught hear and 
see her great grief. But no, no ; this must not 
be. His agony, his tortures, might perhaps be 
increased to punish her through him 1 She must 
not weep ; she must not complain. Trenck lived ; 
although in prison and in chains, he still lived ; 
so long as he lived, she must conquer the despair 
of her heart. 

As she thought thus, she dried her tears, and 
raised her head with proud resolve. She would 
be calm and self-possessed ; perhaps this man, sent 
to her by the landgrave, had something still to 
say to her. She half turned her head toward him ; 
he appeared not to be thinking of her, but was 
quietly engaged placing his treasures again in his 
casket. 

** Can you tell me who engraved this cup ? " 

" Certainly, your royal highness. A poor pris- 
oner, who has been confined for nine years in a 
subterranean cell in the fortress of Magdeburg, 
engraved it He is called Frederick von Trenck. 
Tour highness has perhaps never heard the name, 
but in Magdeburg every child knows it, and speaks 
it with wonder and admiration ! No one has 
seen him, but every one knows of his daring, his 
^ heroism, his unfaltering courage, and endurance, 
his herculean strength, and his many and marvel- 
lous attempts to escape. Trenck is the hero of 

* See memoirs of TVenck, Thl^baalt, in which Trenok 
describes one of these cups and the fate which befell it 
One of them was engraved for the Landgrave of Hesi^ 
and in this way fell Into the hands of the Emperor Joseph 
the Second, who kept It In his art cabinet Another, 
which had been once in possession of the wife of Fred- 
erick the Great, Trenck afterward recovered in Paris. 
Some of these cups are still to be seen in art collections 
in Germany, and some are in the moaonm in Berlin. 



the nursery as well as the saloon. No lady in 
Magdeburg is acquainted with him, but aH are 
enthusiastic in his praise, and all the officers who 
know him love and pity him. Many are ready to 
risk their lives for him ! ** 

The princess sighed deeply, and a lay of joy 
and hope lighted up her countenance. She listenet^ 
with suppressed breath to the jeweUer*8 words* 
they sounded like far-off musio, pleasant bat 
mournful to the souL 

The stranger continued : ^ Some time since, in 
order to dispel the tediousness of his prison-life, 
he began to engrave poems and figures upon his 
tin cup with a nail which he had found in the 
earth while maldug his last attempt to under^ 
mine the fioor of his cell. During one of lus 
visits of observation, the commandant discovered 
this cup ; he was delighted with the engravings, 
took the cup and sent Trenck another, hoping he 
would continue the exercise of his art Trenck 
sdzed the occasion joyfully, and since then he 
has been constantly occupied as an engraver. 
Every officer desires to have a cup ^igraved 
by him, as a souvenir. Every lady in Magdeburg 
longs for one, and prefers it to the most costly 
jewel. These cups are now the mode — indeed, 
they have become an important article in trade. 
If one of the officers can be indnced to sell hii 
cup, it will cost twenty louis d'or. Trenck gets 
no money for his work, but he has gained fiir 
greater advantages. These cups give him the 
opportunity of making known to the world the 
cruel tortures to which he is subject ; they have 
given him speech, and replaced the writing 
materials of which lihey have deprived him. 
They have answered even a better and holier 
purpose than this," said the jeweller, in a low 
voice, "they have procured him light and air. 
In order to give him sufficient light for his work, 
the officers open the doors into the first corri- 
dor, in which there is a large window ; one of the 
upper panes of this window is open every morn- 
ing. As the days are short in the casemates, the 
commandant looks through his fingers, when 
the officers bring lights to the poor prisoner. 
Trenck feels as if his wretched prison-cell was 
now changed into the atdier of an artist*' 

Amelia was silent and pressed the cup tenderly 
to her lips ; the stranger did not regard her, but 
continued his recital quietly. 

" An officer of the garrison told me all this, 
your highness, when he sold me this cup. They 
make no secret of their admiration and affection 
for Trenck ; they know they would be severely 
punished if the higher authorities discovered that 
they allowed Trenck any privileges or alleviations, 
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but they boast of it and consider it a humane ao- 
lion." 

^ May Ood reward them for it ! " sighed Ame- 
Qa. ** I will buy this cup, sir. I do not wish to 
be behind the ladies of Magdeburg, and as it is 
the mode to possess a cup engrared by Trenck, I 
will take this. Name your price.'* 

The jeweller was silent for a moment, then said : 
. '^ Pardon me, your highness, I dare not seU you 
this cup, or rather I implore your highness not to 
desire it If possible, I will make it an instru- 
ment for Trenck's release.'* 

" How can this be done ? " said Amelia, breath- 
fessly. 

''I will take this cup to General Riedt, the Aus- 
trian ambassador in Berlin. As all the world is 
interesting itself for Trenck, I do not see why I 
should not do the same, and endeavor to obtain 
his release. I shall therefor go to General Riedt 
with this cup. I am told he is a noble gentleman 
and 8 distant relation of Trenck ; he cannot fail 
to sympathize with his unfortunate cousin. When 
he hears of his cruel sufferings he will certainly 
strive to deliver him. General Riedt is exactly 
the man to effect this great object; he is thor- 
oughly acquainted with all the by-ways and in- 
trigues of the court of Vienna. Maria Theresa 
classes lum among her most trusted confidants 
and friends. Whoever desires to free Trenck 
must consult with General Riedt and win him." 

Amelia raised her head and looked up quickly 
at the stranger; his eyes were fixed upon her 
with a searching and significant expression ; their 
glances met and were steadily fixed for one mo- 
ment, then 8 scarcely perceptible smile flitted over 
the face of the jeweller, and the princess nodded 
her bead. Each felt that they were understood. 

" Have you nothing more to say ?" said Amelia. 

"No, your highness, I have only to beg you 
will pardon me for not selling you this cup. I 
must take it to General Riedt." 

"licave it with me," said Amelia, after a few 
moments' reflection. " I myself will show it to 
him and seek to interest him in the fate of his 
unhappy relative. If I succeed, the cup is mine, 
and you will not wish to sell it to General Riedt. 
Do you agree to this ? Go, then, and return to 
me at this hour to-morrow, when I will either pay 
you the price of the cup, or return it to you, if I 
am so unhappy as to fail" 

The jeweller bowed profoundly. " I will punc- 
tually obey your highness's commands. To-mor- 
row at this hour I will be here." 

The stranger took his casket and left the room. 
The princess gazed after him till the door dosed. 

'* That man is silent and discreet, I believe he 



can be trusted," she murmured. ** I will write at 
once, and desire an interview with General Riedt." 



CHAPTER VI. 

THS PRINCKSS AND THS DIPLOMAT. 

An hour later the page of the princess announced 
General von Riedt, Austrian ambassador at the 
court of Berlin. Amelia advanced to meet him, 
and gazed with' a sharp, piercing glance at the 
general, who bowed respectfully before her. 

** I have sent for you, general," said the princess, 
** to repair an injury. Tou have been announced 
twice, and both times I declined receiving you." 

" That was no injury, your royal highness," said 
the general, smiling. " I ventured to call on you 
because etiquette demands that a new ambassador 
should introduce himself to every member of the 
royal house. Tour royal highness declined to re- 
ceive me, it was not agreeable, and you were per* 
fectly justifiable in closing your doors against 
me." 

** And now you must wonder why I have sent 
for you ? " 

" I never allow myself to wonder. Your order 
for me to come has made me happy — ^that is suffi- 
cient." 

" You have no suspicion why I sent for you ? " 

*' Your royal highness has just informed me you 
kindly wished to indemnify me for my two former 
visits." 

*' You are a good diplomatist; you turn quickly 
about, are as smooth as an eel, cannot be taken, 
hold of, but sHp through one's fingers. I am ac- 
customed to go at once to the point — ^I cannot 
diplomatize. See here, why I wished to see you 
— ^I wished to show you this cup," 

She took the cup hastily from the table, and 
gave it to the ambassador. He gazed at it long 
and earnestly; he turned it around, looking at 
every picture, reading every verse. Amelia 
watched him keenly, but his countenance betrayed 
nothing. He was as smiling, as unembarrassed as 
before. When he had looked at it attentively, he 
placed it on the table. 

"Well, what do you think of the workman- 
ship ? " said Amelia. 

" It is wonderful, worthy of an artist, your royal 
highness." 

"And do you know by what artist it was 
made ? " 

"I suspect it, your royal highness." 

" Give me his name ? " 
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*' I think he is called Frederick Ton Trenck." 
*' It ia 80, ftnd if I do not err, he is your rela- 
tive?" 
"My diiitant relative — ^yes, your royal high- 
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ness. 

** And can you bear to have your relative in 
chains ? Does not ypur heart bleed for his suf- 
ferings?" 

** He suffers justly, I presume, or he would not 
have been condemned." 

" Were he the gpreatest criminal that lived, it 
would still be a crime to make him suffer perpet- 
ually. A man*s sleep is sacred, be he a criminal 
or a murderer. Let them kill the criminal, but 
they should not murder sleep. Look at this pic- 
ture, general ; look at this prisoner lying upon the 
hard floor ; he has been torn firom his dreams of 
freedom and happiness by the rough voice of the 
soldiers standing at his door. Read the verse be- 
neath it — is not every word of it bathed m tears ? 
Breathes there not a cry of terror throughout so 
fearfUl, so unheard-of, that it must resound in 
every breast ? And you, his relative, you will not 
hear him ? You will do nothing to free this unfor- 
tunate man from his prison ? Tou, the Austrian 
ambassador, suffer an ojficer of your empress to 
remain a prisoner in a strange land, without a 
trial, without a hearing." 

*< When my empress sent me here, she gave me 
her instructions, and she informed me of the ex- 
tent and character of my duties. She did not re- 
quest me to exert myself for the release of this 
unfortunate prisoner; that is entirely beyond my 
sphere of action, and I must be discreet" 

" You must be careful and discreet when the 
life of a man, a relative, is concerned ? You have, 
then, no pity for him ? " 

'* I pity him deeply, your royal highness, but can 
do nothing more." 

" Perhaps not you ! Perhaps another ! Per- 
haps I ? " 

" I do not know if your royal highness interests 
herself suffidently in the prisoner to work for 
him." 

" You know not whether I interest myself suf- 
ficiently in Trenck to serve him," cried Amelia, 
with a harsh laugh. "You well know it; the 
whole world knows it ; no one dares speak of it 
aloud, for fear of the king*s anger; but it is 
wliispered throughout the whole land why Trenck 
languishes in prison. You, you alone, should be 
ignorant of it 1 Enow, then, that Trenck is im- 
prisoned because I love him! Yes, general, I 
love him ! Why do you not laugh, sir ? Is it 
not laughable to hear an old, wrinkled, broken- 
down creature speak of love-^to see a wan 



trembling form, tottering to her grave on » ptcip 
o^love? Look at this horribly disfigured coun* 
tenance. listen to the rough, discordant voice 
that dares to speak of love, and then laugh, g8D> 
eral, for I tell you I love Trenck. I loveliim 
with aH the strength and passion of a youog 
girl Grief and age have laid a fearful masknpoo 
my countenance, but my heart is still young, there 
bums within it an undying, a sacred flame. Mj> 
thoughts, my desires are passionate and youthfbl, 
and my every thought, my every desire is for 
Trenck. I could tell you of all the agony, aU the 
despaur I have endured for his sake, but it would 
be useless. There is no quesUon of my sui^e^ 
ings, but of his who through me has lost his 
youth and his freedom — ^his all ! Nine years he 
has lain in prison ; for nine years my one aim has 
been to release him. My existence, my soul, 
my heart, are bound up in his prison walls. I 
only live to release him. Though I have ceased 
to look for human assistance, my heart still prays 
earnestly to God for some way of escape. If 
you know any such, general, show it to me, and 
were it strewed with thorns and burning iroDS, 
I would wander upon it in my bare feet" 

She raised her hands and fixed an imploriDg 
glance upon the general, who had listened to her 
in silence. When she had ceased speaking, he 
raised his head and looked at her. Amelia 
could have cried aloud for joy, for two bright, 
precious tears gleamed in his eye. 

" You weep," cried she; "you have some pity." 

The general took her hand, and kneeling rev- 
erentially before her he said : " Yes, I weep, but 
not over you. I weep over your great, self-sacri- 
ficing soul. I do not pity you — your grief is too 
great, too sacred — ^it is above pity. But I bow 
profoundly before you, for your suffering is worthy 
of all reverence. To me you appear much more 
beautiful than all the women of this court who 
dance giddily through life. It is not the diplo- 
matist but the man who kneels before you and 
offers you his homage." 

Gently Amelia bade him rise. With a sweet, 
happy smile upon her lip she thanked him for his 
sympathy, and hoped they would be good friends 
and counsel with each other. 

The general was silent for a few moments. " The 
feelings of the empress must be worked upon — 
she must intercede with Ejng Frederick for Trenck. 
He cannot refuse her first request." 

"Will you undertake to effect this?" said 
Amelia, hastily. " Will you intercede for your 
unfortunate relative ? " 

" I had done so long ago had it been possible. 
Alas, I dared not Trenck is my relative— my re- 
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Qoesfe would, therefore, haye been considered as 
that of a prejudiced person. My exalted empress 
possesses so strong a sense of right that it has 
become a rule of hers neyer to fulfil a request 
made by any of her own intimate and confiden- 
tial friends for their families or relatives. She 
vould have paid no attention to my request for 
Trenck*s release. Moreover, I would have made 
enemies of a powerful and influential party at 
court — ^with a party whose wish it is that Trenck 
may never be released, because he would then 
come and demand an account of the gold, jewels, 
and property left him by his cousin, the colonel of 
the pandours, thus causing a great disturbance 
amongst several noble families at court These 
families are contmually filling the ear of the em- 
press with accusations against the unfortunate 
prisoner, well knowing that he cannot defend him- 
self. Tou must appear to have forgotten that 
poof Trenck is languishing in prison while his 
Droperty is being guarded by stewards who pay 
themselves for their heavy labor with the old colo- 
neFs money. It is dangerous, therefore, to med- 
dle with this wasp's nest. To serve Trenck, the 
interceder must be so harmless and insignificant 
that no one will coosider it worth while to watch 
him, 80 that Trenck's enemies, not suspecting him, 
can place no obstacles in his path.*' 

'* lives there such a one ? " said the princess. 

" Yes, your royal highness." 

<' Where is he ? What is his name ? What is 
he?" 

** The fireman in the apartments of the empress. 
He is a poor Savoyard, without name, without 
rank, without position, but with credit and influ- 
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ence. 

** A fireman ? " cried the princess, with amaze- 
ment. 

*' An old, ugly, deformed fellow called by the 
other servants Gnome because of his stubborn 
silence, his want of sociability, his rough manner 
and voice, his caring for nothing but his service, 
which he performs with great method. Every 
morning at six he enters her majesty's apartment, 
makes the fire, throws back the curtain to admit 
the light, arranges the chairs, and then withdraws 
without the least noise. All this he does without 
committing the slightest indiscretion ; always the 
same; neyer lingering beyond his time — never 
leaving before. He is like a clock that maintcdns 
always the same movement and sound. The em- 
press, accustomed for thirty years to see him en- 
ter daily her apartments, has become used to his 
homeliness, and often in the kindness of her heart 
enters into conversation with him. His answers 
are always laconic, in a tone of perfect indiffer- 



ence — at times bruaquey even harsh — but they 
have a sensible and often a deep meaning. When 
the empress speaks with him, he does not cease 
his work for a moment, and when he has fijiished 
he does not remain, a minute longer, but goes 
without asking if she desires to continue the con- 
versation. For thirty years he has had the same 
duties and has fulfilled them in the same manner. 
He has never been accused of a mistake — ^he has 
never been guilty of inquisitiveness or intrigue. 
Thus the empress has great and firm confidence 
in him. She is so convinced of his truth, disin- 
terestedness, and probity, that he has gained a 
sort of influence over her, and as she knows that 
he is to be won neither by gold, flattery, promises 
of position and rank, she constantly asks his 
opinion on matters of importance, and not seldom 
is biassed by its strong, sensible tone." 

*^But if this man is so honest and disinterested, 
how are we to influence him ? " 

" We must seek to win his heart and his head. 
He must become interested in the fate of the un- 
fortunate prisoner — ^he must become anxious for 
his release. When we have done this much,- we 
can question his self-interest and offer him gold." 
" Gold ? This wonder of probity and truth is 
susceptible to bribes ? " 

" He never has, perhaps never may be. He 
himself has no desires, no necessities ; but he has 
one weakness — ^his daughter. She is a young and 
lovely ^1, whom he, in his dark distrust of all at 
court ' in the form of men, has had educated in a 
convent far from Vienna. She is now living with 
some respectable family in Vienna, but she never 
visits him, never enters the castle to inquire for 
him for fear she should be seen by some of the 
court gentlemen. This ^rl has now formed an 
attachment to a young doctor. They would like 
to marry, but he has no practice, she no money. 
Her father has saved nothing, but spent all hui 
wages on her education, and has no dowry for his 
daughter." 

"And he intends to plead with the empress for 
this dower ? " 

"K such a thought came to him he would put 
it away with contempt, for his only ambition con- 
sists in making no requests, receiving no gifts 
from the empress. Nor would he now act for 
this gold alone contrary to his idea of right, were 
his daughter to die of sorrow. As I said before, 
his heart and head must first be won, then only 
must we speak of reward." 

" If this man has a heart, we cannot fail to win 
it when we tell him all that Trenck has suffered 
and still endures," cried the princess. " The ago- 
ny and despair that have been heaped upon the 
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head of one poor mortal will surely touch both 
head and heart When we hare aucceeded, we 
will gi?e his daughter a handsome dower. God 
has so willed it that I am right rich now, and can 
Ailfil my promises. My pension as abbess and 
my salary as princess were both paid in yester- 
day. There is a Uttle fortune in my desk, and I 
shall add more to it Do you think four thousand 
louis d*or will be sufficient to win the Savoyard's 
heart f " 

** For any other it would be more than suffi- 
cient; but to win this honest heart, your offer is 
not too great'* 

**But is it enough?" 

"It is." 

'* Now, all that we need is some sure, cunning 
messenger to send to him ; a man whose heart 
and head, soul and body are bound up in the cause 
he advocates. General, where shall we find such 
a man?** 

General Riedt laughed. ** I thought your royal 
highness had already found him.*' 

The princess looked at him in amazement 

"Ah,*' cried she, "the jeweller; the man who 
brought me the cup ; who referred tne to you in 
so wise and discreet a manner.*' 

" I think you desired him to return early to- 
morrow morning ? *' 

" How do you know that ? Are you acquainted 
with him?" 

General Riedt bowed smilingly. "I ventured 
to send him to your royal highness." 

"Ah I I now understand it all, and must ac- 
knowledge that the jeweller is as great a nego- 
tiator as you are a diolomatist The cup I showed 
you, you sent to me ? 

" I received it from the Governor of Magdeburg, 
the Landgrave of He»se ; as I could do nothing 
with it, I ventured to send it to your royal high- 



ness. 
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" And I thank you, general, for sending it in so 
discreet, so wise a manner. We may, perhaps, 
succeed in keeping all this* secret from my bro- 
ther, so that he cannot act against us. Hasten 
away, general, and give the jeweller, or whatever 
tABB he may be, his instructions. Send him to 
me early in the morning for his reward." * 



* The princess tnce<«ded in winning the Inflaenoe of 
the fireman. How he saoeeeded with the empress, esn 
be seen in **ThIdbanlt*8 Bonventrs de Vingt Ans,** vol iv. 



CHAPTER VII. 

TBI ROTAL H0USI-8PT. 

Thi next morning, a carriage drew up before 
the garden of Sans^uci, and a gentleman, m a 
glittering, embroidered court uniform, crept ook 
slowly and with much difficulty. Coughing and 
murmuring peevish words to himself, he slipped 
hito the aUSe leading to the terraces. His back 
was bent, and from under the three-cornered bat, 
ornamented with rich gold lace, came spandj, 
here and there, a few silver hairs. Who ooold 
have recognized, hi this doubled-up, decrepit fonn, 
now with tottering knees creeping up the terrace, 
the once gay, careless, unconoemed grand-master 
of oeremonies. Baron von PoUnitz ? Who could 
have supposed that this old weather-beaten visage, 
deformed with a thousand wrinkles, once belonged 
to the dashing cavalier ? And yet, it was eves so. 
Pollnitz had grown old, and his back was bowed 
down under the yoke which the monster Time lays 
at last upon humanity ; but his spuit remained 
unchanged. He had preserved his vivacity, his 
malice, his egotism. He had the same passion 
for gold — much gold; not, however, to hoard, but 
to lavish. His life was ever divided between base 
covetousness and thoughtless prodigality. When 
he had revdled and gormandized through the first 
days of every month, he was foroed, during the 
last weeks, to sulTer privation and hunger, or to 
borrow from those who were good-natured and 
credulous enough to lend hiuL There was also 
one other source of revenue which the adroit 
courtier knew how to use to lus advantage. He 
was a splendid harte player ; and, as it was his 
duty, as grand-master of cer^nonies, to pro^de 
amusements for the court, to chooee places and 
partners for the card-tables, he always arranged 
it so as to bring hhnself in contact with wealthy 
and eager cardpkyers, firom some of whom he 
oould win, and from others borrow a few louis 
d*or. Beside this, since the return of the king, 
Polbitz had vcduntarily taken up his old trade ^ 
spy, and informed Frederick of all he saw and 
heard at court; for this, from time to time, he 
demanded a small reward. 

"Curious idea," he said, as, puffing and blow- 
ing, he cUmbered up the terrace. " Curious idea 
to live in this wearisome desert, when he has re- 
spectable and comfortable castles hot the midst of 
the city, and on a level phdn. One might truly 
think that the king, even m life, wishes to draw 
nearer to heaven, and withdraws from the children 
of man, to pray and prepare himsdf fimr para^se." 

The baron laughed aloud; it aeeiBed to him a 
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droll idea to look at the king as a prayerful her- 
mit. This conception amused him, and gave him 
strength to go onward more rapidly, and he soon 
reached the upper platform of the terrace, upon 
which the castle stood. Without difficulty, he 
advanced to the antechamber, but there stood 
Deesen, and forbade him entrance to the king. 

** His majesty holds a cabinet coimcil,'' said he, 
^ and it is expressly commanded to allow no one 
to enter." 

'^ Then I will force an entrance," said Pollnitz, 
stepping boldly to the door. ** I must speak to 
his majesty ; I haye something most important to 
communicate.*' 

** I think it cannot be more important than that 
which now occupies the king*s attention," said 
the intrepid Deesen. " I am commanded to al- 
low no one to enter ; I shall obey the order of 
the king." 

''^ I am resolved to enter," said Pollnitz, in a 
loud voice ; but Deesen spread his broad figure 
threateningly before the door. An angry dispute 
arose, and Pdllnitz made his screeching voice re- 
sound so powerfully, he might well hope the king 
would hear him, and in this he was not deceived ; 
the king heard and appeared at once upon the 
threshold. 

" Pollnitz," said he, ** you are and will always 
be an incorrigible fool ; you are crowing as loud 
as a Gallic cock, who is declarmg war against my 
people. I have made peace with the Gauls, mark 
that, and do not dare again to crow so loud. 
What do you want ? Do your creditors wish to 
cast you in prison, or do you wish to inform me 
that you have become a Jew, and wish to accept 
some lucrative place as Rabbi ? " 

** No, sire, I remain a reformed Christian, and 
my creditors will never take the trouble to arrest 
me; they know that would avail nothing. I 
come on most grave and important matters of 
business, and I pray your mcgesty to grant me a 
private audience." 

Frederick looked sternly at him. ^^ Listen, 
Pdllnitz, you are still a long-wiuded and doubt- 
ful companion, notwithstanding your seventy-six 
years. Deliberate a moment ; if that which you 
tell me is not important, and requiring speedy at- 
tention, I will punish you severely for having 
dared to interrupt me in my cabinet council ; I 
will withhold your salary for the next month." 

'* Tour majesty, the business is weighty, and 
requu^ immediate attention ; I stake my salary 
upon it" 

" Come, then, into my cabinet, but be brief," 
said Frederick, stepping into the adjoining room. 
^ Now speak," said he, as he closed the door. 



" Sire, first, I must ask your pardon for daring 
to allude to a subject which is so old that its teeth 
are shaky and its countenance wrinkled." 

" You wish, then, to speak of yourself? " said 
Frederick. 

"No, sire; I will speak of a subject which 
bloomed before the war, and since then has 
withered and faded in a subterranean prison ; but 
it now threatens to put forth new buds, to unfold 
new leaves, and I fear your miyesty will find that 
undesirable." 

" Speak, then, clearly, and without circumlocu- 
tion. I am convinced it is only some gossiping 
or slander you wish to retail. You come as a 
salaried family spy who has snapped up some 
greasy morsels of scandal. Your eyes are glow- 
ing with malicious pleasure, as they always do 
when you are about to commit some base trick. 
Now, then, out with it I Of whom will you 
speak ? " 

" Of the Princess Amelia and Trenck," whis- 
pered Pollnitz. 

The king gazed at him fiercely for a moment, 
then turned and walked silently backward and 
forward. 

" Well, what is your narrative," said Frederick, 
at last, turning his back upon Pollnitz, and step- 
ping to the window as if to look out. 

" Sire, if your majesty does not interfere, the 
Princess Amelia will send a negotiator to Vienna, 
who undertakes to induce the Empress Maria 
Theresa to apply to you for the release of Trenck. 
This negotiator is richly provided with gold and 
instructions; and the Austrian ambassador has 
pointed out to the princess a sure way to reach 
the ear of the empress, and to obtain an inter- 
cessor with her. She will appeal to the fireman 
of the empress, and this influential man will 
undertake to entreat Maria Theresa to ask for 
Trenck's release. This will take place imme- 
diately ; an hour since the messenger received his 
instructions from General Riedt, and a quarter of 
an hour since he received four thousand louls d*or 
from the princess to bribe the fireman. If the 
intrigue succeeds, the princess has promised him 
a thousand louis d'or for himself." 

"Go on," said the king, as Pollnitz ceased 
speaking. 

"Go on! "said Politniz, with a stupified air. 
" I have nothing more to say ; it seems to me the 
history is sufficiently important." 

" And it seems to me a silly fairy tale," said 
Frederick, turning angrily upon the grand-roaster 
"If you think to squeeze gold out of me by such 
ridiculous and senseless narratives, you are great- 
ly mistaken. Not one farthing will I pay for 
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these lies. Do you think that Austria lies on the 
borders of Tartary ? There, a barber is minister ; 
and you, forsooth, will make a fireman the confi- 
dential friend of the empress I Why, Schehere- 
zade would not have dared to relate such an 
absurd fiury tale to her sleepy sultan, as you, sir, 
now seek to impose upon me 1 " 

" But, sire, it is no fairy tale, but the unyar- 
nished truth. The page of the princess listened, 
and immediately repeated all that he heard to 
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me. 

" Have you paid the page for this intelligence, 
which he asserts he overheard ? *' 

"No, sire." 

'^Then go quickly to Berlin and reward him by 
two soond boxes on the ear, then go to bed and 
drink chamomile tea. It appears to me your head 
is weak." 

"But, sire, I have told you nothing but the 
pure truth ; no matter how fabulous it may ap- 
pear." 

Frederick gazed at him scornfully. "It is a 
silly tale," he cried, in a loud commanding voice. 
" Do not say another word, and do not dare to 
repeat to any one what you have now related. 
Go, I say ! and forget this nonsense." 

Pollnitz crept sighing and with bowed head to 
the door, but, before he opened it, he turned once 
more to the king. 

" Sire, this is the last day of the month, this' 
wretched October has thirty-one days. Even if 
in your mtyesty's wisdom you decide this story to 
be untrue, you should at least remember my 
zeal." 

" I should reward you for your zeal in doing 
evil? "said Frederick, shaking his head. "But 
truly this is the way of the world ; evil is re- 
warded and good actions trodden under foot. 
Tou are not worth a kickl Go and get your 
reward; tell my servant to give you ten Fred- 
ericks d*op — but on one condition." 

" What condition ? " said Pollnitz, joyfully. 

" As soon as you arrive in Berlin, go to the 
castle, call the page of the princess, and box him 
soundly for his villany. Go I " 

The king stood sunk in deep thought hi the 
window-niche, long after Pollnitz had left the 
room ; he appeared to forget that his ministers 
were waiting for him ; he thought of his sister 
Amelia^s long, sad life, of her constancy and 
resignation, and a profound and painful pity filled 
his heart. 

" Surely I dare at length grant her the poor 
consolation of having brought about his release," 
said he to himself. " She has been so long and 
so terribly punished for this unhappy passion. 



that I will give her the consolation of plucking a 
few scentless blossoms fh>m the grave of her 
heart Let her turn to the fireman of the 
empress, and may my pious aunt be warmed up 
by his representations and prayers I I will not 
interfere ; and if Maria Theresa intercedes for 
Trenok, I will not remember that he is a rebellioiu 
subject and a traitor, worthy of death. I will re- 
member that Amelia has suffered inexpressibly for 
his sake, that her life is lonely and desoUte— a 
horrible night, in which one feeble ray of sunshine 
may surely be allowed to fall Poor Amelia! 
she loves hira still 1 " 

As Frederick stepped from the window and 
passed into the other room, he murmured to him- 
self: 

" There is something beautiful in a great, rich 
human heart. Better to die of gj\ef and disap- 
pointment than to be made insensible by soom 
and disdain — ^to be turned to stone I " 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE CLOUDS GATHER. 

While the king lived alone and quiet in Sans- 
Souci, and occupied lumself with his studies and 
his government, the gayeties and festivities con- 
tinued uninterrupted in Rheinsberg. It seemed 
that Prince Henry had no other thougjht, no other 
desire than to prepare new pleasures, new amuse- 
ments for his wife. His life had been given up 
for so many years to earnest cares, that he now 
sought to indemnify himself by an eager pursuit 
after pleasure. Mte succeeded feie, and all of the 
most elegant and accomplished persons in Berlin, 
all those who had any claim to youth, beauty, and 
amiability, were invariably welcome at the palace 
of the prince. 

It was late in the autumn, and Prince Henry 
had determined to conclude the long succession 
of wood and garden parties by a Angular and fan- 
tastic entertainment. Before they returned to 
the saloons, the winter-quarters of pleasure, they 
wished to bid farewell to Nature. The nymphs 
of the wood and the spring, the hamadryads of 
the forests, the fauns and satyrs should reign once 
more in the woods before they placed the sceptre 
in the hands of winter. The guests of Rheinsberg 
should once more enjoy the careless gayety of a 
happy day, before they returned to the winter 
saloons, on whose threshold Etiquette awaited 
them, with her forced smile, her robes of cere- 
mony and her orders and tities. 
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The ladies and gentleman had been transformed, 
thereibre, into gods and goddesses, nymphs, and 
hamadryads, fauns, satyrs, and wood-spirits. 
The horn of Diana resounded once more in the 
wood, through which the enchanting huntress 
passed, accompanied by Endymion, who was pur- 
sued by Actseon. There was Apollo and the charm- 
ing Daphne ; Echo and the vain Narcissus ; and, 
on the bank of the lake, which gleamed in the 
midst of the forest, the water-nymphs danced in a 
fairy-oircle with the tritons. 

The prince had himself made all the arrange- 
ments for this fantastic f^U ; he had selected the 
character, and appointed the place of every one, 
and, that nothing should fail, he had ordered all 
to seek their pleasures and adventures as they 
would — only, when the horn of the goddess Diana 
should sound, all must appear on the shore of the 
lake to partake of a most luxurious meal. The 
remainder of the day was to be given to the 
voluntary [Measures which each one would seek 
or make for himself, and in this the ladies and 
gentlemen showed themselves more ingenious 
than usual. In every direction goddesses were to 
be seen gliding through the bushes to escape 
the snares of some god, or seeking some agreeable 
rendezvous. At the edge of the lake lay charm- 
ing gondolas ready for those who wished to rest 
and refi'esh themselves by a sul upon the dancing 
waves* For the hunters and huntresses targets 
were placed upon the trees ; all kinds of fire-arms 
and cross-bows and arrows lay near them. Scat- 
tered throughout the forest, were a number of 
small huts, entirely covered with the bark of trees, 
and looking like a mass of fisillen wood, but com- 
fortably and even elegantly arranged in the in- 
terior. Every one of these huts was numbered, 
and at the beginning of the fete every lady had 
drawn a number from an uru, which was to des- 
ignate the hut which belonged to her. Chance 
alone had decided, and each one had given her 
word not to betray the number of her cabin. 
From this arose a seeking and spying, a following 
and listening, which gave a peculiar charm to the 
file. Every nymph or goddess could find a refuge 
in her cabin ; having entered it, it was only neces- 
sary to display the ivy wreath, which she found 
within, to protect herself from any further pursuit, 
for this wreath announced to all that the mistress 
of the hut had retired within and did not wish her 
solitude disturbed. That nothing might mar the 
harmony of this/0^, the prince and his wife had 
placed themselves oh an equal footing with their 
guests ; the princess had declined any conspicu- 
ous rSUj and was to appear in the simple but 
fharming costume of a wood-nymph, while the 
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prince had selected an ideal and fanciful hunter^s 
costume. Even in the selection of huts the Prin- 
cess Wilhehmna had refused to make any choice, 
and had drawn her number as the others did, even 
refusing a glimpse of it to her husband. 

This day seemed given up to joy and pleasure. 
Every couutenance was bright and smiling, and 
the wood resounded with merry laughter, with 
the tones of the hunter*s horn, tHe baying of the 
hounds, which were in Diana's train, and the 
singing of sweet son^. And still on how many 
f&ces the smile was assumed, how many sighs 
arose, with how many cares and sorrows were 
many of these apparently happy creatures wdghed 
down? Even the noble brow of the goddess 
Diana was not so unruffled as Homer describes it, 
her countenance expressed care and unrest, and in 
her great black eyes there glowed such fire as had 
never shone in the orbs of the coy goddess. 

See, there is the goddess Diana crossing the 
wood breathlessly, and hurriedly, looking anxious- 
ly around her, as if she feared the approach of 
some pursuers ; then seeing that no one is near, 
she hastens forward toward the hut, which stands 
amidst those bushes. The ivy wreath is hanging 
before this cabin, but Diana does not notice this, 
she knows what it means and, besides, no one has 
a right to enter this hut but herself, for it bears 
the number which she drew. 

As she entered, Endymion, the beautiful hunter, 
advanced to greet her. "At length you have 
come, Camilla," he whispered, gently ; ** at lengtli 
you grant me the happiness of a private interview 
Oh, it is an eternity since I beheld you. Tou m 
very cruel to me to refuse me all intercourse witfc 
you, and to leave me languishing in the distanec 
for one glance from you." 

^ As if it depended on me to allow you to ap> 
proaeh me. As if I was not guarded with argua 
eyes as a prisoner that is expected to break loose 
and vanish at any moment How much trouble, 
how much cunning and deftness have I been com- 
pelled to exercise to come here now. It was a 
detestable idea of the princess to give me the r^c 
of Diana, for I have behind me a band of spies, 
and I assure you that my coy huntresses are so 
fearfully modest, that the sight of a man fills them 
with dread, and they flee before him into the 
wildest thicket of the woods." 

" Perhaps because they have a lover concealed 
in the thicket," said Endymion. 

Camilla laughed aloud. <* Perhaps you are right 
But when my huntresses fly, there still remaina 
that horrible argus who guards me with his thou- 
sand eyes and never leaves my side. It was firom 
pure malice that the prince gave that r6le to my 
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deteitable step&ther, and thus fastened him upon 
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me. 

** How did you succeed in escaping the watch- 
ftilnesa of your argus to come here ? *' 

''I escaped at the moment the princess was 
■peaking to him, and my huntresses were pursu- 
ing Action, which character the Baron yon Kap- 
hengst was representing with much humor. I 
wanted to speak with you, for I hare so much to 
relate to you. I must open to you my broken, 
my unh^py heart. Tou are my dear, liedthful 
oousin Kindar, and I hope you will not leave your 
poor cousin, but give her counsel and assistance." 

Baron Ton Kindar took Camilk*s offered ha^d 
and pressed it to his lips. '^ Comit upon me as 
upon your faithful sUve, who would gladly die for 
you, as he cannot live for your sake." 

** Listen then, beau eoutin^** whispered Camilla, 
smiling. " Tou know that my stem, upright hus- 
band has left Berlin in order to receiye the post of 
an ambassador at Copenhagen. I would not accom- 
pany him because I was daily expecting the birth 
of my child, and the little creature was so sensi- 
ble as not to enter the world until after the de- 
parture of its honored father, who, before leaving; 
had delivered me a lecture on the subject of his 
fidelity and tenderness, and of my duties as a 
lonely wife and young mother. I was compelled 
to swear to him among other things that I would 
not receive my beau cotuin at my house." 

** And you took that oath?" interrupted Kin- 
dar, reproachfully. 

** I was forced to do so, or he would not have 
gone, or he would have taken me with him. Be- 
sides this, he left behind his old confidant the 
tutor, and told him that you should never be al- 
lowed to vidt me. And to place the crown upon 
his jealousy, he betrayed the secret of his sus- 
poions to my stepfather, and demanded of him 
the friendly service of accompanying me to all 
/Hea and balls, and to prevent you from approach- 
ing me." 

** Am I then so dangerous ? " said Sandar, with 
a faint smile. , 

" These gentlemen at least appear to think so ; 
and if I did not care so much for you, I should 
really hate you, I have sufibred so much on your 
account." 

Baron von Kindar covered her hand with burn- 
ing kisses for an answer to this. 

" Be reasonable, beau eotuin^ and Usten to me," 
said Camilla, as she laughingly withdrew her hand. 
*' My husband has been, as I said, in Copenhagen 
for eight weeks, and has already entreated me to 
join him with the child, as I have entirely re- 
covered." 



" The barbarian! " murmnred 

*' I have declined up to this Ume under one pit 
text or another. But yesterday I received a let- 
ter from my husband, in which he no longer a^ 
treats me, but dares, as he himself expresses it, 
to conmiand me to leave Berlin two days after the 
receipt of his letter." 

« But that is tyranny which passes all bounds/' 
cried Kindar. **Does this wise lord think that 
his wife must obey him as a slave f Ah, Camil* 
la, you owe it to yourself to show him that yon 
are a' firee-bom woman, whom no one dare com- 
mand, not even a husband." 

**How shall I show hun that ? " asked Can#L 

*'By remuning here," whispered Sjndar. "Ton 
dare not think of leaving Berlin, for you know 
that the hour of your departure would be the 
hour of my death. Tou know it, for you have 
long known that I love you entirely, and that joa 
owe me some recompoise fbr the cruel pain I sd- 
fered when you married another." 

*' And in what shall this recompense consist ? ^ 
asked Camilla with a coquettish smile. 

Baron von Kindar placing his arm around her, 
whispered : ** By remiUning here, adored Camilla, 
for ray sake — In declaring to your hated husband 
that you will leave Berlin on no acoount-^at 
your honor demands that you should prove to him 
in the face of his brutal commands, that these 
are no commands for you — and that you will fol- 
low your own will and inclination. Therefore you 
will remain in Berlin." 

*< Will you write this letter for me ? " 

*''If I do so, will you consent to remain here, 
and to open your door to me in spite of the or- 
ders of your husband, or the argus-eyes of your 
stepfather?" 

'^ Write the letter, the rest will arrange itself^** 
said CamiUa. 

*' I will write it to-xught May I bring it to yon 
myself to-morrow morning ? " 

" K I say no, will you then be so kind as to 
give it to my maid ? " 

'* 1 swear by my honor that J will only give the 
letter into your own hands." 

" Well, then, my tyrannical cousin, you force 
me to op^ my door to you in spite of my husband 
and my stepfather, and in the face of this Cerbe- 
rus of a tutor who guards my stronghold." 

" But what do I care for these open doors so 
long as your heart remuns dosed against me, Ca- 
milla ? Ah, you laugh— you mock at my suffer- 
ings. Have you no pity, no mercy ? You see 
what I suffer, and you laugh." 

" I laugh," she whispered, '* because you are so 
silly, beau eouein. But listen, there is the call of 
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my huntreBseB — ^I most Hasten to thera, or they 
irffl Borroimd this cabin and they might enter. 
Farewell. To-morrow I will expect yon with the 
letter. AcHeo." Tlirowing him a kiss with the 
tips of her fingers, she hastily left the hut. 

Baron von Eindar looked after her with a siiir 
golar smite. '* She is mine," he whispered. *'We 
will have a duumlng little romance, but it will 
terminate in a divorce, and not in a marriage. I 
hare no idea of fbllowing up this diyorce by a 
marriage. God protect me from being forced to 
marry this beautifiil, frivolous, coquettish woman." 

While this scene was taking place in one part 
of the forest, the /to continued gayly. They sang 
and langh^ and jested, and no one dreamed 
that dark sin was casting its cold shadow over 
this bright scene — that the cowardly crime of 
treachery had already poisoned the pure air of 
this fbrest Kone suspected it less than Prince 
Henry himself. He was happy and content that 
this flu had succeeded so well — ^that this bright 
* autumn day had come opportunely to his aid. The 
sun penetrated to his heart and made it warm and 
joyous. He had jast made a Httle tour through 
the forest with some of his cavaliers, and had re* 
turned to the tent on the bank of the lake, 
where he had last seen the princess amid a bevy 
of nymphs, but she was no longer there, and none 
<tf the ladies knew where she had gone. 
' ** She has retired to her hut," said the prince to 
himself as he turned smilingly toward the thick 
woods. *'The only thing is to discover her hut ; 
without doubt she is there and expects me to seek 
her. Xow, then, may fortune assist me to discov- 
er my beloved. I must find her if only to prove 
to her that my love can overcome all difficulties 
and penetrate every mystery. There are twenty- 
fbur huts — ^I know theb situation. I will visit 
eadi, and it will be strange indeed if I cannot dis- 
cover my beautiful Wilhelmina." 

He advanced with hasty steps in the direction 
of the huts. By a singular coinddence they were 
all vacant, the ivy wreath was displayed on none, 
and the prince could entor and convince himself 
that no one was within. He had visited twenty* 
three of the huts without finding the object of his 
search. *'I will go to the last one," said the 
prince, gayly; ** perhaps the gods have led me 
astray only that I might find happiness at the aid 
of my path." He saw the last hut in the dis- 
tance. It nestied in the midst of low bushes, 
looking quiet and undisturbed, and on the door 
hung the ivy wreath. The heart of the prince 
beat with joy, and he murmured, ^ She is there— 
I have fbund her," as he hastened toward the hut. 
*'No," he said, **I dare not surprise her. I 



must consider the law sacred which I made. The 
ivy wreath is befbre the dooi^— no one dare enter. 
But I will lie down before the door, and when s^ 
comes out she must cross my body or fall into my 
arms." The prince approached the hut quietly, 
carefal to avoid making any noise. When he had 
reached it, he sank slowly upon the grass, and 
tomed his eyes upon the door, which concealed his 
beloved one from his view. 

Deep silence reigned. This was a cham^ng 
Q>ot, just suited for a tender rendezvous, and frill 
of that sweet silence which speaks so eloquently 
to a loving heart. In the distance could be heard 
the sound of the hunter's horn, whilst the great 
trees rustled their leaves as though they wished 
to mingle their notes in the universal anthem. 
The prince gaf e himself up for a long time to the 
sweet pleasures of this solitude, turning his smi- 
ling glance first to the heavens, where a few white 
clouds were floating, itnd then again to earth, 
where some glittering insect attracted his gaze. 

But what was it which pierced through him 
with a deadly horrOr*— which made him become 
so pale, and turn his flashing eyes with an inde- 
scribable expression of dread toward the hut? 
Why did he partially arise from his reclining posi- 
tion as the hunter does, who sees the prey ap- 
proach that he wishes to destroy ? What was it 
that made him press his lips so tightly, one against 
the other, as if he would repress a cry of agony, 
or an execration? And why does he listen now 
with bated breath, his gaze fixed upon the hut, 
and both hands raised, as if to threaten an ap- 
proaching enemy? Suddenly he sprang up, and 
rushed trembling to the door, and, while in the act 
of bursting it open, he fell back, pale as death, as 
if his foot had trodden upon a poisonous serpent. 
Thus retreating, with wildly staring eyes, with 
half-open lips, which seemed stiflGstfed in the very 
act of uttering a shriek, he slowly left the hut, 
and then suddenly, as if he could no longer look 
at any thing so frightful, he turned and fled firom 
the spot as if pursued by furies. Farther, always 
fkrther, until his strength and his breath were ex- 
hausted ; then he sank down. 

f*It was cowardly to fly," he murmured; '*but 
I felt that I should murder them, if they came out 
of the hut before my eyes. A voice within whis- 
pered, ' Fly, or yon will be a mnrd^er ! * I obeyed 
it almost against my wilL It was cowardly — an 
unpardonable error, but I will return to the hut." 

He sprang forward like a tiger, ready to fall 
upon his prey. His hand involuntarily sought 
fais side for his sword. 

** Ah, I have no weapon," he said, gnashmg his 
i teeth, " I must murder them with my hands." 
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He adTtnoed with uplifted head, defiant as a 
conquerory or as one who liaa OTercome death and 
hat nothing to fear. The hut was agam before 
him, but it no longer smiled at him ; it filled him 
with horror and forj. Now he has reached it, and 
with one bbw he bursts open the door; but it is 
empty. The prince htd not remarked that the 
iyy-wreath was no longer displayed, and that the 
hut was therefore Tacant 

"They are gone,'* he murmured. **This time 
they have escaped punishment, but. it surely 
awaits them.*' 



CHAPTER IX. 

BROTHER AVD 8I8TIR. 

A MOHTH had passed since Amelia dispatched 
her emissary to the queen's fireman, and she had 
as yet received no definite intelligenoe. General 
Riedt had called but once; he told her he had 
succeeded hi mteresthig the Saroyard m Trench's 
fate, and he had promised to remind the empress 
of the unfortunate prisoner. But a condition 
must be attached to this promise: no one must 
approach him again on this subject ; it must be 
kept an inviolable secret. Only when Trenck 
was free would the fireman receive the other half 
of the stipulated sum ; if he fidled in his attempt, 
he would return the money he now held. 

This was all that the princess had heard from 
Vienna ; her heart was sorrowfril-— almost hope- 
less. Trenck still sat in his wretched prison at 
Magdeburg, and she scarcely dared hope for his 
release. 

It was a dark, tempestuous November day. 
The princess stood at the window, gazing at the 
whirling snow-flakes, and listening to the howling 
of the pitiless storm. They sounded to her like the 
raging shrieks of mocking, contending spirits, and 
filled her heart with malignant joy. 

** Many ships will go down to destruction in the 
roaring sea ; many men will lose all that they pos- 
sess," she murmured, with a coarse laugh. ** Ood 
sends His fiivorite daughter, the bride of the winds ; 
she sings a derisive song to men ; she shows them 
bow weak, howpitifhl they are. She sweeps away 
their possessions — touches them on that point 
where alone they are sensitive. I rq'oice in the 
howling, wbistlhig tempest I This is the voice of 
the great world-spirit, dashing by in the thunder, 
and making the cowardly hearts of men tremble. 
They deserve this punishment ; they are utterly 
■nworthy and contemptible. I hate, I despise 
them all ! Only when I see them suifer oaa I be 



reooDoiled to them. Aha! the storm has seised a 
beautifully-dressed lady. How it whiris sod 
dashes her about I Look how it lifts her rob€^ 
making rare sport of her deceitful, affected mod- 
esty. Miserable, variolated butterfly that you 
are, yon think yourself a goddess of youth ind 
beauty. This wild tempest teaches you that yoa 
are but a poor, pitifhl insect, tossed about hi the 
worid like any other creej^ng thing— a powerlan 
atom. The storm first takes possession of your 
dothes, now of your oostly hat Wait, my Udy, 
wait! one day it will take your heart ; it will be 
crushed and broken to pieces— 4here inll be none 
to pity. The worid laughs and mocks at ti» 
wretched. Misfortune is the only disgrace which 
is never foigiven. You may be a thief, a mur- 
derer, and you will be pardoned if you are adroit 
enough to slip your head firom the noose. Crimi- 
nals are pitied and pardoned, unfortunates never. 
Ah, this is a mad, gay world, and they are fools 
who take it earnestly ; who do not laugh— kugfa 
even as I do." 

The princess laughed aloud— if that could be 
called a laugh, from which she shuddered back 
herself in terror. 

**It is bitter cold here," she said, shuddering; 
*'I think I shall never be warm again. I am 
always freeing, and this miseraUe frost has 
turned my heart and soul to ice. I would like to 
know if they will thaw in the grave ? " 

She stepped slowly from the window, and crept 
through the large, empty room to the chimney, 
where a large wood-fire was buniing— now flicker* 
ing up in clear flames, now breaking into glowing 
coals. 

Amelia took the poker, and amused hersdf by 
dashing the coals apart, and watching the flash- 
ing, dancing flames. The fire seemed to embrace 
her whole figure, and threw a rosy shimmer ov^ 
her wan and fallen cheeks. "She gazed de^ down 
into the glowing coals, and murmured broken, dis- 
connected words. From time to time a mocking 
smile trembled on her lips, then heavy sighs 
wrung her breast. Was she perhaps telling the 
fire of the flames which raged within her bosom ? 
Was she perhaps a magician, who understood the 
language of these mysterious tongues of flame^ 
and answered their burning questions? The 
hasty opening of the door aroused her from her 
dreams, and a page appeared and announced in a 
loud voice—*' His majesty the king I " 

Amelia bowed her head, and advanced slowly 
and with a stem countenance to meet the long, 
who now appeared at the threshold. 

*'May I enter, my sister, or do you oonjinand 
me to withdraw ? " said Frederick, smiling. 
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** The king has do permission to ask," said 
Amelia, eamestlj; '*he. is everywhere lord and 
master. The doors of all other prisons open be- 
fore him, and so also do mine." 

Frederick nodded to the page to leave the room 
and dose the door, then advanced eagerly to 
meet his sister. Giving her his hand, he led her 
to the divan, and seated himself beside her. 

^ You r^ard me then as a kind of jailer," he 
said, in a gentle, loving voice. 

**Can a king be any thing but a jailer? " she 
sud, roughly. " Those who displease him, he ar* 
rests and casts into prison, and not one of his 
subjects can be sure that he will not one day dis- 
please him." 

'* You, at least, my sister, have not this to fear, 
and yet you have just called this your prison." 

''It is a prison, sire." 

''And am I, then, your jailer? " 

■ 

" No, sire, life is my jailer." 

"You are right, there, Amelia. life is the 
universal jailer, from whom death alone can release 
us. The world is a great prison, and only fools 
think themselves free. But we are involuntarily 
commencing an earnest, philosophical conversa- 
tion. I come to you to rest, to refresh myself; 
to converse harmlessly and cheerfully, as in our 
earlier and happier days. Tell me something^ 
dear sister, of jova life, your occupations, and your 
friends ? " 

"That is easily done, and requires but few 
words," said Amelia, hoarsely. "Of my life I 
have already told you all that can be said. Life 
is my jailer, and I look lon^gly to death, who 
alone can release me. As to my well-being, there 
is nothing to say; all is evil, only evil continually. 
My occupations are monotonous, I am ever asleep. 
Night and day I sleep and dream ; and why should 
I awake ? I have nothing to hope, nothing to do. 
I am a superfluous piece of furniture in this cas- 
tle, and I know well you will all rejoice when I 
am placed in the vault. I am an old maid, or, if 
you prefer it, I am a wall-frog, who has nothing 
to do but creep into my hole, and, when I have vi- 
tality enough, to spit my venom upon the passers- 
by. As to my friends, I have nothing to relate ; 
I have no friends I I hate all mankind, and I am 
hated by all. I am especially on my guard with 
those who pretend to love me ; I know that they 
are deceitful and traitorous, that they are only 
actuated by selfish motives." 

"Poor sister," said the king, sadly; "how un- 
happy must you be to speak thus 1 Can I do 
nothing to alleviate your misfortune? " 

Amelia laughed loudly and scornfully. " For- 
give me, your majesty, but your question reminds 



me of 8 merry fSedry tale I have just read of a can 
nibal who is in the act of devouring a young girl 
The poor child pleaded piteously for her life, nat> 
urally in vain, ' I cannot, of course, give you your 
life,' said the cannibal, 'but I will ^dly grant 
you any other wish of your heart. Think, then, 
quickly, of what you most desire, and be assured 
I will fhlfil yonr request' The pretty maiden, 
trembling with horror and despair, could not col* 
lect her thoughts. Then, after a short pause, the 
cannibal said, ' I cannot wait ; I am hungry ! but 
in order to grant yOu a little longer time to de- 
termine upon the favor you will ask, I will not, as 
I am accustomed to do, devour the head first, I 
will commence with the feet* So saying, he cut 
off the legs and ate them, and on cutting off 
each limb he graciously asked the poor shudder- 
ing, whimpering being, ' Well, why do you not 
think ? Is there, then, no favor I can show you ? ' 
Confess now, sire, that this was a most magnani- 
mous cannibaL" 

Frederick laughed heartily, and appeared not to 
understand his sister's double meaning. 

" You are right," said he ; " that is a merry 
fairy tale, and brings the tears to my eyes — ^I 
scarcely know whether from laughter or weeping. 
Where did you read it, my sister ? " 

" The fire-spirits who spring up and down in 
the chimney so lustily, related it to me. Oh, sire, 
these are merry sprites ; and often in my solitude, 
when I am sitting in my arm-chair in the chim- 
ney-comer, they nod to me, and chat freely of 
by-gone times, and the days which are to come." 

" I fear they have not much that is cheerful or 
encouraging, certainly not much that is interest- 
ing to tdl you," said Frederick. 

" To those who, like us, have passed the merid- 
ian of Ufe, and are going rapidly down-hill, the 
surroundings become ever duller and more drear ; 
for us there are no more great and agreeable sur- 
prises ; the farther they advance, the more lonely 
and desolate it appears ; life has no more to 
offer, and they are glad at last to reach the valley 
and lie down in quiet graves. But while we live 
and are still wanderers, Amelia, we must not fold 
our hands in idleness ; we must work and achieve. 
You also, my sister, must be active and energetic; 
an unusual opportunity is now offered you. The 
Abbess of Quedlinberg is dead, and you can now 
enter upon her duties." 

" And your nm'esty thinks it is really a worthy 
vocation for me to go to Quedlinberg and b^me 
the shepherdess of that fearfhl flock of old maids 
who took refuge in a nunnery because no man 
desired them ? No, your majesty, do not send me 
to Quedlinberg ; it is not my calling to build up 
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the worthy num into laiats of the Meet Bif^ I 
cm too imsaiiotified myMlf to be an emi^Je to 
thein^ and, in fiMt, I feel no inolination to purify 
them from thdr lins." 

*'WeU, thai might be foond a difficult task,** 
said the king, lanc^idng, " and it would not make 
you beloTed. Men lore nothing; so much as their 
vices, and they hate those who would firee them 
from their dierished yoke. You can, howerer, 
remain in Beriln and still accept this office, once 
so worth^y ffiled by the loTely Aurora of Kdnigs- 
maiic King Augustas gaTo her, at least, with 
this refVige, provided by his Iotc, a rich widow's 
income; and you can now, Amelia, ei\joy the 
fruit of that love which at one time filled all 
Surope with admiration. The saUry of the ab- 
bess amounts to serenteen thousand thalers, and 
I think this addition to your fortune will be 
welcome. Tour income will now be forty thou* 
sand thalers.'' 

" Lodging and fuel included," sidd Amelia, with 
a sarcastic laugh. " Look you, sire, I see that I 
have nothing to complain of. My hospital is 
splendidly endowed, and if I should ever become 
miserly, I may be able to lay aside a few thalers 
yearly." 

'*I will gladly put it in your power to lay 
aside a larger sum, if you become covetous," 
said the king ; '* and I beg you, therefore, to allow 
me the pleasure of raising your salary as princess, 
six thousand thalers." * 

Amelia looked at him distrustfully. **Tou are 
very gracious to me to-day, my brother. You 
grant favors before I ask them. I confess to 
you this alarms and agitates me. You have per- 
haps some bad news to disclose, and fearing I 
will be crushed by it, you desire, beforehand, to 
apply a balsam." 

The king's glance was tender and sympathetic. 
^* Poor Amelia 1 you will, then, never believe in 
my a£fection," said he, mildly. ''You distrust 
even your brother ! Oh, Amelia ! life has hard- 
ened us both. We entered upon the stage of 
life with great but fleeting illusions. How glori- 
ously grand and beautiful did the world appear to 
us; now we look around us soberly, almost hope- 
lessly ! What remams of our ideals f What has 
become of the dreams of our youth ? " 

*' The storm-winds have shattered and scattered 
them," cried Amelia, laughing. '' The evil fiend 
has ploughed over the fair soil of your youth and 
tum^fi it to stone and ashes. I am content that this 
is sob I would rather wander amongst ruins and 
dust and ashes than to walk gayly over a smooth 
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surfiMW with whose dark oav^s and* pitfalls I wss 
macquahitedy and which might any day ingulf 
me. When both foundation and anperstmcture 
lie in ruins at your feet, you have nothing more 
to fear. But I say this for myself, sire, not for 
you, the £une-crowned kmg, who has astonished 
the worid by his victories, and now fills it with 
admiration by the wisdom with which he goveroi 
his subjects and advances the glory of his king- 
dom 1 " 

*' My chUd," said Uie king, mildly, *' fame has 
no longer any attraction for me. Nero was also 
renowned; he burned cities and temples, and 
tortured Seneca to death. Erostratus succeeded 
in making his name imperishable. I am utterly 
indifiiirent as to the world's admiration of my wis- 
dom and power to govern. I try to do my duty 
as a king. But I tell you, childy in one little 
comer of the king's heart there rHuains ever 
something human ; and the poor creature man 
sometimes cries out for a littie personal comfort 
and happiness. One may be very rich as a king, 
but poor— oh, how poor— as a man I Let U8, 
however, dismiss these sad thoughts. I was 
speaking to you of money, Amelia. We will re- 
turn to this theme. I cannot prevent your heart 
from suffering, but I can secure to you every out- 
ward good. Your income, until now, has been 
small ; tell me what debts you have contracted, 
and I will pay them 1 " 

" Your mf^esty falls into my room like a shower 
of gold," cried Amelia; "you will find no Dan» 
here, only an ugly old maid, who is, however, 
ready to receive the glittering treasure ; but you 
give me credit for too good a memory when you 
think I know the amount of my debts. I only 
know the sum now in my casket" 

*' And what is' the amount, Amelia f " 

''A cipher, sire ; your nujesty knows this is the 
end of the month." 

"I know it, my sister ; and I therefore beg you 
to accept from me to-day a small sum in advances 
I dreamt last night that you had rec^itiy been 
called upon to pay out four thousand louia d'or. 
This dream was significant ; it seemed to me a 
suggestion to give you this sum. I therefore 
sent, in your name, an order on my treasurer lor 
four thousand louis d'or." 

Amelia looked at him and trembled with tenor. 
" Do you know the use to which I have applied 
this sum ? " said she, breathlessly. 

"My dream was silent on this point," said 
Frederick, rising ; " it only told me that you 
needed this amount, nothing more. If I had been 
curious, I might have asked your page, who has an 
acute ear, and for whom no key-hole is too small" 
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* Ah, he has betrayed me, then," murmured 
Amelia. 

Frederick did not appear to hear her ; he took 
his hat| and offered his sister his hand. Amelia 
did not see it ; she stood as if turned' to stone in 
&e middle of the room, and as the king adyanced 
toward the door, she stepped slowly and mechan- 
ically after him. 

Suddenly the king turned and looked at his 
sister. 

" I had almost forgotten to tell you a piece of 
news,'* add he, carelessly ; " something which will 
perhaps interest you, Amelia. Even at this moment 
a prisoner is being released from his cell and re- 
stored to life and liberty. The Empress Maria 
Theresa, influenced by iier fireman, it is said, has 
iq>pealed to me — " 

Princess Amelia uttered a heart>rending shriek, 
and rushing forward she seized the arm of the 
king with both her trembling hands. 

** Brother! oh, brother, be merciful! do not 
make cruel sport of me. I acknowledge I ap- 
pealed to the fireman of the empress. I offered 
him four thousand louis d*or if he would intercede 
for Trenck. I see that you know all; I deny 
nothing. If I hare committed a crime worthy of 
death, condemn me ; but do not inflict such fear- 
ful tortures before my execution. Do not mock 
at my great grief, but be pitiful. Look upon me, 
brother ; look at my withered limbs, my deformed 
visage; is not my punishment sufficient? torture 
me no longer. You return me the sum of money 
I sent to Vienna : does that mean that you have 
discovered and destroyed my plot? Is this so, 
brother ? Have you the heart to play this cruel 
jest with me ? Having thus made my last attempt 
fruitless, do you tell me in mockery that Trehck 
is free ? '* She held the arm of the king firmly, 
and half sinking to her knees, she looked up at 
him breathlessly. 

** No, Amelia,'' said Frederick, and his voice 
trembled with emotion. ''No, I have not that 
cruel courage. The hand of your clock points 
now to twelve; at this moment Trenck leaves 
Magdeburg in a closed carriage, accompanied by 
two soldiers. To-morrow he will reach Prague, 
and then he is free to go where he will, only not 
in Prussia. Trenck is free." 

** Trenck is free 1 " repeated Amelia, with a shout 
of joy; she sprang from her knees, clasped the 
king in a close embrace, and wept upon his bosom 
such tears as she had not shed for many long 
years — ^tears of holy happiness, of rapture inex- 
pressible ; then suddenly releasing him, she ran 
rapidly about the room, in the midst of bitter 
weeping breaking out into loud rin^g laughter, 



a laugh which rung so fresh, so joyous, it seemed 
an echo from her far-off happy childhood. "Treaok 
is free ! free ! " repeated she agidn; *' anid, oh, m»* 
speakable happiness ! /obtained him his liberty t 
ah, no, not I, but a poor Savoyard who wished a 
dower for his daughter. Oh, ye great ones of the 
earth, speak no more of your glory and power, a 
poor Savoyard was mightier than you all ! But 
no, no ; what have. I said ? you, my brother, you 
have released him. To you Trenck owes his life 
and liberty. I thank you that these fearful chains, 
which held my soul in bondage, have fallen apart 
Once more I breathe freely, without the appalling 
c(»sciousness that every breath I draw finds this 
echo in a cavern of the earth. You have released 
me from bondage, oh, my brother, and henceforth 
I will love you with all the strength of my being. 
Yes, I will love you," cried she, eageriy ; " I will 
cliog to you with unchanging constancy ; you will 
ever find in me a faithful ally. I can be useful. 
I cannot act, but I can listen and watch. I will 
be your spy. I will tell you all I see. I will read 
all hearts and make known to you their thoughts. 
Even now I h&ve something to disclose ; do not 
trust your brothers. Above all others put no 
faith in Prince Henry ; he hates you with a per- 
fect hatred for the sake of Augustus William, who, 
he says, died of your contempt and cruelty. Trust 
him in nothing ; he is ambitious, he envies you 
your throne ; he hates me also, and calls me al- 
ways * La fee malfauant^ He shall be justified 
in this ! I will be for him La fie malfaisarU, I 
will revenge myself for this hatred. Without my 
help, however, he will soon be sufficiently pun- 
ished. His beautiful Wilhdmlna will revenge 



me." 

She broke out in wild and convulsive laughter, 
and repeated again and again in joyous tones, 
''Yes, yes, his beautiful Wilhehnina will punish 
him for calling me an old witch." 

The king shuddered at her mad laughter, and 
was oppressed by her presence ; her mirth was 
sadder than her tears. He bade her a silent adieu, 
and hastened away as if flying from a pestilence. 
The princess did not detain him ; she had fallen 
upon a chair, and staring immovably before her, 
she cried out : " Trenck is free ! Trenck is free ! 
Life is his once more 1 I must, I will live till I 
have seen him once more. Then, when my poor 
eyes have looked upon him yet once again, then I 
will die— die 1 " * 

* This with of the princess was fulfilled after the death 
of Frederi<^ the Great Trenck received permission from 
his successor, Frederick William IL, to return to Berlin. 
He was gradonaly received at court ; his first visit even 
before he was announced to the king, was paid to the 
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Suddenly she sprang from ber seat *' I must 
know Trenck^B fature ; I must draw his horoscope. 
I must question the cards as to his destinj, and 
know whether happiness or misery lies before 
him. Tes, I will summon my fortune-teller. 
There is a destiny which shapes our ends." 



CHAPTER X. 

TBI 8T0LIN CHILD. 

It was a dark, stormy December night. The 
long-deserted streets of Berlin were covered with 
deep snow. By the glare of a small oil-lamp af- 
fixed to a post, the tall form of a man, wrapped 
in a large travellingHsloak, could be seen lean- 
kg agdnst a wall ; he was gazing fixedly at the 
bouses opposite him. The snow beat upon his 
fito^ his limbs were stiff from the cold winter wind, 
his teeth chattered, but he did not seem to feel it 
His whole soul, his whole being was filled with 
one thought, one desire. What mattered it to hun 
if he Buffered, if he died. As a dark shadow ap- 
peared at the opposite door, life and energy once 
more came back to the stoic. He crossed the 
street hastily. 

•* Well, doctor," said he, eagerly, " what have 
jou discovered ? " 

• ** It is as your servant informed you, my lord. 
Your wife, Lady Elliot, is not at home. She is at 
a ball at Count Yerther's, and \^11 not return till 
after midnight." 

"But my cWld ? my daughter ? " said Lord El- 
liot, in a trembling voice. 

Frlnoess Amelia. She received blm in the same room 
ta which, forty-Beven years before, they had passed so 
many happy hours. Upon the same spot where,'1)eaatiltil 
In yoath and grace, they had once sworn eternal love and 
flUth, they now looked npon each other and sought in vain. 
In these fkllen and withered features, for any trace of those 
charms, which had once enraptured them. Trenck re- 
mained many hours with her; they had much to relate. 
H« confessed Arecly all the events of his fimtastio and ad- 
venturous life. She listened with a gentle smile, and for- 
gave him for all his wanderings and all his sins. On 
taking leave, he promised the princess to bring his oldest 
daughter and present her, and Amelia promised to be a 
mother to her. Death, however, prevented the fulfil- 
ment of these promises. It appeared as if this interview 
had exhausted her remaining strength. In 1780, a fSew 
days after her meeting with Trenck, Amelia died. Trenck 
lived but a few years ; he went to France, and died under 
the guillotine in 1T98. As he sat with his companions 
upon the car on their way to execution, he s^d to the 
gaping crowd : ** Eh bien^ eh bien^ de qtMi vom imw^ 
V€4Um-wma t Ceci fCest qu^wM eomidU d la JRobea- 
pUrrey These were Trenck's last words ; a few mo- 
ments afterward his head fell under the guillotine. 



'* She, of course, is at home, my lord. She is m 
the chamber acyoinmg your former Bleq^lng apart 
ment. No <me but the nurse is with her.** 

** It is well — ^I thank yoo, doctor. AH I now 
require of you is to Bend my valet, whom I sent 
to your house after me, with my baggage. Fare 
well!" 

He was rushing away, but the doctor detained 
him. 

** My lord," said he, in a low and imploring 
voice, " consider the matter once more before yoa 
act Remember that you will thus inform allBe^ 
lin of your unfortunate wedded lifCi and become 
subject to the jeers and laughter of the io>called 
nobility ; lowering the tragedy of your bouse to a 
proverb." 

** Be it so," said Lord Elliot, proudly, **I have 
nothing to fear. The whole world knowa that my 
honor is stained ; before the whole world will I 
cleanse it." 

" But in doing so, my lord, you disgrace your 
wife." 

"Do you not think she justly deservcB it?** 
said Lord Elliot, harshly. 

" But you should have pity on her youth." 

** Doctor, when one has suffered as I have, 
every feeling is extinguished from the heart hut 
hatred. As I have not died of grie( I shall live to 
revenge my sufferings. My determination is unalr 
terable. I must and will tear my child from the 
bad influence of her mother, then I will punish the 
guilty.** 

** Consider once more, my lord-*-w^t thia one 
night You have just arrived from a hasty, dis- 
agreeable journey ; you are exdted, your blood is 
in a fever heat, and now, without allowing your- 
self a moment's rest, you wish to commence your 
sad work.** 

*^ I must have my child. Tou know that as xl 
is a girl the mother can dispute this right with me^ 
for by the laws of this land in case of divoroei the 
daughters are left to their mother.** 

" You should endeavor to obtain her by kind- 
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ness. 

" And suppose that Camilla, not out of love ti 
the child, but to wound and torture me, should re> 
fuse me rdj daughter, what then? Ah i you am 
silent, doctor ; you see I cannot act otherwise.** 

'* I fear, my lord, you will have some trouble 
in getting the child. Lady Elliot has lately 
changed all the servants engaged by you, not one 
of them was allowed to remain. It is moat likely 
that none of the present servants know' you, and 
therefore you will not be obeyed.** 

" My plans are all arranged, they shall not prifr 
vent me from fulfilling them.** 
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** But if they refuse to let you enter ? *' 

^ Ah, but I shull not ask them, for I have the 
hsyn necessary to enter my own house. When I 
left home, OamiHa threw them laughmg and jest- 
ing into my trunk — ^I now have them with me. 
AU your otjections are confuted. Again, fare- 
weiL If you wish to ^ve me another token of 
your fHendslup, meet mo at the depot in an hour. 
I will be there with my child." 

Hif pressed the doctor^s hand tightly, and then 
hurried into the house. Noiselessly he mounted the 
steps. He now stood in front of the large glass 
door leading to his dwdling ; he leaned for a mo- 
ment against the door gasping for breath — ^for a 
momant a shuddering doubt overcame him; he 
seemed to see the lovely countenance of Camilla, 
bedewed with tears, imploring his mercy, his pity. 

** No, no t no pity, no mercy,*' he murmured ; 
** onward, onward I " 

- Ho drew forth a key, opened the door and closed 
It noisdflsdy behind him. A bright lamp burned 
in the hall ; sounds of laughing and merry-making 
eouid be heard from the servants' hall ; the cries 
of a child, and the soft lullaby of a nurse from ^ 
above. No one saw ot heard the dark form of 
their retunied master pass slowly through the 
halL No one saw him enter his former sleeping 
apartmentB. He was so conversant with the room 
that he found hift way iu the dark without diffi- 
culty to his secretary. Taking from it a candle 
and some matches, he soon had a bright light. 
He then glanced sternly around the room. All 
was as usual, not a chair had been moved since he 
left. Beneath the secretary were the scraps of 
letters and pi^rs he had torn up the day of his 
journey. Even the book he had been reading that 
momii^ lay upon the table in front of the sofa; 
beside it stood the same silver candlesticks, with 
the same half-burnt candles. It had all been un- 
touched ; only, he, the master of the apartment, 
had be^i touched by the burning hand of misfor- 
tune — he alone was changed, transformed. He 
smiled bitterly as his eye glanced at every object 
that foimeriy contributed to his happiness. Then 
taking up the li^t, he approached the table upon 
which stood the two silver candlesticks ; lighting 
one aftw the other, the large, deserted-looking 
diamber became illuminated, bringing the pictures 
on the walls, the heavy satin curtains, the hand- 
tome fruviture, the tables covered with costly 
knick-knacks, the large Japan vases, and a huge 
dock upon the mantel-piece, into view. All bore 
a gay and festive appearance, much at variance 
with the unfortunate man's feelings. 

£Qb glance had wandered everywhere. Not 
snce^ however, had his eye strayed to two large 



pictures banging on the left side of the room 
The one was of himself— gay, smiling features, 4 
bright glance such as was never now se^i upon 
his countenance. The other was Camilla — Ca- 
milla in her bridal robes, as beautiful and lovely 
as a dream, with her glorious, child-like smile in 
which he had so long believed — ^for which, seeing 
in it the reflection of her pure, innocent soul, she 
was so unspeakably dear to him. To these two 
pictures he had completely turned his back, and 
was walking sadly up and down the room. He 
now raised his head proudly, and his countenance, 
which but a moment before had been sad and de- 
jected, was now daring and energetic. 

*' It is time," murmured he. 

With a firm hand he grasped a bell lying 
upon the table. Its loud, resounding ring dis- 
turbed the deep stillness that reigned throughout the 
apartments, caumng Lord Elliot's heart to tremble 
with woe. But there was no noise— all remained 
quiet. Lord Elliot waited awhile, then opening 
the door passed into the ball Retummg, he 
again rang the bell long and loudly. ** They can- 
not fail to hear me now," said he. 

Several doors were now opened by some of the 
servants, but theb terror was such that they re- 
treated in haste, slamming the doors behind them. 

Lord Elliot rang again. A servant now hast- 
ened forward; another soon followed; a third 
door was opened from which sprang a lively, trim- 
lookmg kdy's maid. She was followed by the 
house-girl. Even the cook rushed up the steps. 
All hurried' forward to a room which was gener- 
ally kept lodked, but which now stood wide open. 
All gazed, at the man standing there scanning 
them with an earnest, commanding glance. They 
stood thus lost in wonder for a moment, then Lord 
Elliot approached the door. 

" Do you know me — ^you, there ? " said he, 

**No, we do not know you," said the waiter, 
with some hesitation. ** We do not know you, 
and would like to know by what right — " 

"There is no question here of your likes or dis- 
likes, but of the orders you will receive from me. 
Do you know the picture next to the one of your 
mistress ? " 

** We have been told that it is our master, Lord 
Elliot." 

Lord ElUot advanced nearer the picture, and 
stood betieath it. " Do you know me now ? " said 
he. 

The serx'ants examined him critically for a time, 
then whispered and consulted together. 

" Now do you know me ? " repeated Lord Elliot 

" We think we have the honor of seeing his ex« 
cellency. Lord Elliot," said the waiter. 
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"Ttf, Lord Elliot," repeated the lady's-maid, 
the home-girl, and the oook, bowing respectfully. 

He ordered them to enter the room. Trem- 
blingly they obeyed him. 

** Are these all the servants, or are there any 
more of you ? ** said he. 

<* No one but the nurse, who is with the little 
lady, and the ooachman who is in the stable.** 

** That is right. Gome nearer, all of you.*' 

As they obeyed, he dosed and locked the door, 
dropping the key in his pocket The servants 
looked at Mm in wonder and terror, hardly daring 
to breathe. Though they had never seen their 
master, they knew by his stem, expressive coun- 
tenance that something remarkable was about to 
transpire. Like all other servants, they were well 
acquainted with the secrets, the behavior of their 
employer. They were, therefore, convinced that 
their mistress was the cause of their master's 
strange conduct 

<< Do not dare to move from this spot— do not 
make a sound,** said Lord Elliot, taking a light 
and advancing to a second door. ** Remain here. 
If I need you I will call.** Throwing a last look 
at the servants. Lord Elliot entered the adjoining 
room, drawing the bolt quickly behind him. 

** All is right now,** said he, softly. ** None of 
them can fly to warn Camilla to return.** Candle 
in hand, he passed through the chamber, looking 
neither to right nor left He wished to ignore 
that he was now in Camilla's room, which was as- 
sociated with so many painfully sweet remembran- 
ces to him. He entered another room— he hur- 
ried through it As he passed by the large bed- 
stead surrounded by heavy silk cifrtains, the can- 
dle in his hand shook, and a deep groan escaped 
his breast He now stood at the door of the next 
chamber. He stopped for a moment to gain breath 
and courage. With a hasty movement he threw 
open the door and entered. Bib heart failed him 
when he beheld the peaceful scene before him. A 
dark shady carpet covered the floor, simple green 
blinds hung at the windows. There were no hand- 
some puntings on the wall, no glittering chande- 
lier, no bright furniture, and still the apartment 
contained a wondrous tenement, a great treasure. 
For in the middle of the room stood a cradle, in 
the cradle lay his child, his first-bom — ^the child of 
his love, oi his lost happiness. He knew by the 
great joy that overcame him, by the loud beating 
of his heart, by the tears that welled to his eyes, 
that this was his child. He prayed God to bless 
it— he swore to love it fidthfhlly to all etemity. 
He at last found the strength to approach the lit- 
tle sleeping being whose presence filled him with 
§uch wild joy. 



The nurse sat by the cradle fast asleep. SIk 
did not see Lord ESliot kneel beside the cradle and 
look tenderly at the sleeping face of her nnrsUog 
—she did not see him kiss the child, thou lay itf 
little hands upon his own bowed head as if 1m> 
needed his little daughter's blessing to strengthen 
him. But all at once she was shaken by a strong 
hand, and a loud, commani^ng voice ordered her 
to wake up, to open her eyes. She sprang firom 
her chair in terror — she had had a bad dream. 
But there still stood the strange man, saying in a 
stem voice, ** Get up and prepare to leave here at 
once with me." 

She wished to cry for help, but as she opened 
her mouth, he threw his strong arm around her. 
** If you make a sound, I take the child and leave 
you here alone. I have the right to command 
here— I am the father of this child.** 

" Lord Elliot ! ** cried the nurse, in amazement 

Lord Elliot smiled. This involuntary recogni- 
tion of his right did him good and softened him. 

**Fear nothmg^** said he, kindly, "no harm 
shall happen to you. I take you aad the child. 
If you love and are kind to it, yon shall receive 
from me a pension for life; from to<Iay your 
wages are doubled. For this I demand nothings 
but that you should collect at once the necessary 
articles of clothing of this diild, and pot them to- 
gether. If you are ready in fifteen minutea, I will 
give you this gold piece.** 

He looked at his watch, and took from his 
purse a gold piece, which lent wings to the stout 
feet of the nurse. 

** Is all you need in here ? ** said he. 

Receiving an answer in the affirmative, he took 
his light and left Ine chamber. Before leavings 
however, he locked another door leading into the 
hall, so as to prevent the possible escape of the 
nurse. 

As he entered Camilla*s boudoir his countenance 
became dark and stem ; every gentle and tender 
feding that his child had aroused now fled firom 
his heart He was noyt the insulted husband, the 
man whose honor was wounded in its most sensi- 
tive point — who came to punish, to revenge, to 
seek the prooft of the guilt he suspected. He 
placed the light upon the table, and Opened his 
wife's portfolio to seek for the key of her drawer, 
which was generally kept there. It was in its 
usual place. Lord Elliot shuddered as he touched 
it ; it felt like burning fire in his hand. 

" It is the key to my grave,** murmured he. 

With a firm hand he put the key in the lock, 
opened the drawer, and drew out the letters and 
papers it contained. There were his own letters, 
the letters of love and tenderness he had sent her 
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from Oopenhagea ; among them he foimd others 
fall of passionate proo& of the criminal and un- 
holy love he had oome to punish. Camilla had 
not had the delicacy to separate her husband's 
from her lorer's letters ; she had carelessly thrown 
them in the same drawer. As Lord Elliot saw this 
be laughed aloud, a feeling of ineiq)ressiUe con- 
tempt OTerpowered his soul and deadened his pidn. 
He ooold not continue to love one who had not 
only been fkithless to him, but wanting in delicacy 
to the partner of her sin. 

Lord Elliot read but one of the Jbeau cousin'i 
letteriy then threw it carelessly aside. He did 
not care to read more of the silly speeches, the 
guilty protestations of constancy of her insipid 
lover. He searched but for one letter ; he wished to 
find the ongpnal of the last one Camilla had writ- 
ten to him, for he knew her too well to give her 
credit for the composition of that cold, sneering, 
determined letter. He wished, therefore, to find 
the author, whose every word had pierced his soul 
like a dagger, driving him at first almost to mad- 
ness. 

A wild, triumphant cry now escaped from him, 
resounding fearMly in the solitary chambers. He 
had found it I The letter was clutched tightly in 
his trembling hands as he read the first lines. It 
was in the same hand as the others, it was the 
writing of his rival, Yon Kinder, her beau eauain. 

Lord Elliot folded the paper carefully and hid 
it in his bosom ; then throwing the others into the 
drawer, he locked it^ placing the key in the port- 
folio. 

'* It is well," said he, " I have now all I need. 
This letter is his death-warrant*' 

He took the light and left the room. Hfteen 
minutes had just elapsed when he entered his 
daughter's chamber. The nurse advanced to meet 
him, the child and a bundle of clothes in her 
arms, and received the promised gold piece. , 

" Now, we must hasten," said he, stepping into 
the hall. 

They passed silently through the house, down 
the steps, and into the court-yard. Lord Elliot 
walked hastily on, followed by the wondering 
nurse. He stopped at the stable door, calling 
loudly upon the coachman to get up and prepare 
the horses. At twelve o'clock the coachman was 
to go for his nustress ; he was therefore dressed, 
and had only laid down for a short nap. 

** Put the horses to the carriage," repeated Lord 
Elliot. 

The coachman, rusmg his lamp, threw a fiill 
gUre of light upon the stranger. 

**I do not know you," said he, roughly ; '* I re- 
eeive orderg from no one but my mistress." 



For answer. Lord Elliot drew from his breast a 
pocket pistol. 

**If you are not ready in five minutes, I will 
shoot you through the head," stud Lord Elliot, 
quietly, tapping the trigger. 

**For (}od's sake, obey him, John," cried the 
nurse ; ** it is his excellency Lord Elliot ! " 

In five minutes the carriage was ready, owing 
much more to the loaded pistol still in Lord El- 
liot's hand than to the conviction that this strange, 
. angry-looking man was his master. 

** To the depot t " cried Lord Elliot, placing the 
child and nurse in the carriage, then jumping in 
after them — ^^ to the depot in aU haste ! " 

They reached the building in a few minutes. 
There stood the horses in readiness, and beside 
them Lord Elliot's servant, with his baggage. He 
sprang firom the carriage, and, giving the coach- 
man a douceur^ orclered him to loosen the horses 
and return home with them. 

**But, your honor," stammered the mystified 
coachman, " how am I to call for my lady if you 
take the carriage ? " 

^ My lady can wait," said Lord Elliot, jeeringly. 
** If she reproaches you, tell her that Lord EUiot 
wishes to be remembered to her ; that he will re- 
turn in eight days with her carriage." 

**But she will dismiss me from her service, my 
lord." 

'* Wait patiently for eight days, and then you 
shall enter mine. And now, away with you ! " 

The coachman dared not answer, and soon dis- 
appeared with his horses. 

The fresh horses were put to the carriage, the 
servant swung himself up to his seat ; Lord Elliot 
stood in front of the carriage with his friend Dr. 
Blitz. 

" All has happened as I desired," sud he. *' I 
take my child away with me, and, with Gk)d's will, 
she shall never know but that death deprived her 
of her mother. Poor child ! she has no mother, 
but I will love her with all the strength of a father, 
all the tenderness of a mother, and I have a noble 
sister who will guard and watch over her. She 
awaits me at EaeL I accompany my child so 
far, but as soon as she is in the faithful hands of 
my sister, as soon as I have placed them upon 
the ship sailing for Copenhagen, I return here." 

" Why should you return, my lord ? " said the 
doctor, in terror. ** Is it not sufficient that you 
have deprived the mother of her child ? that you 
have branded the woman with shame before the 
whole world? What more would you do, my 
lord?" 

With a strange smile, Lord Elliot laid his hand 
upon the doctor's shoulder. 
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** Flows there milk instead of blood in your 
reins, man ? or have you forgotten that I have 
been hit by a poisoned arrow ? I must be re- 
trenged, if I would not die of this wound.'* 

" Let your wounds bleed, my lord — the longer 
they bleed, the sooner they will heal But why 
destroy the arrow that wounded you ? Will you 
reoorer the sooner or suffer the less ? *' 

"Again I ask you, is there milk instead of 
blood in your veins? My honor is stained — I 
must cleanse it with the blood of my enemy.*' 

«< A duel, then, my lord ? Ton will sufB^r chance 
to decide your most holy and sacred interests — 
your honor and fife ? And if chance is against 
you ? If you fall, instead of your adversary ? ** 

" Then, my friend, God will have decided it, and 
I shall thank Him for reUeving me from a life 
which will flrom henceforth be a heavy burden to 
me. Farewell, doctor. I will be with you in 
eight days, and will again need your assistance.** 

'^ It is then irrevocable, my lord ? ** 

" Irrevocable, doctor.** 

** I shall be ready. God grant that if tins sad 
drama is to end in blood, it may not be yours !** 

They pressed each other's hands tenderly. Lord 
Elliot sprang into the carriage, the coachman 
whipped his horses, and the carriage in which 
were the unfortunate man and the stolen child 
rolled merrily along the deserted streets. 



CHAPTER XI. 



THE DI8C0VXBT. 



Prince Henbt stood at the window and looked 
down into the gardou He saw his wife walking 
in the park with her ladies, and enjoying the 
dear, cool winter day; he heard their gay and 
merry laughter, but he felt no wish to' join them 
and share their mirth. 

Since that day in the wood, a change had come 
upon the prince— a dark, despairing, melancholy 
had taken possession of lum, but he would not 
let it be seen-; he forced himself to a noisy gayety, 
and in the presence of his wife he was the same 
tender, devoted, complaisant lover he had been 
before ; but the mask under which he concealed 
his dislike and scorn was a cruel torture and ter- 
rible agony ; when he heard her laugh he felt as 
if a sharp dagger had wounded him; when he 
touched her hand, he could with difficulty sup- 
press a cry of piun ; but he conquered himself^ and 
kept his grief and Jealousy down, down hi his heart 
It was possible he was mistaken. It was possible 



his wife was innocent ; that his friend was tne. 
His own heart wished this so earnestly; lus 
noble and great soul rebelled at the thought of de* 
spising those whom he had once loved and trusted 
so fully. He wished to believe that he had had a 
hurtful dream ; that a momentary madness had 
darkened his brahi ; he would rather distrust all 
bis reflections than to believe that this woman, 
whom he had loved with all the strength of his 
nature, this man whom be had confided in so 
entirely, had deceived and betrayed him. It was 
too horrible to doubt the noblest and most bean- 
tifiil, the hofiest and gentiest— to be so con* 
fbunded, so uncertain in his best and purest 
feelings. He could not banish doubt firom his 
heart ; like a death-worm, it was gnawing day and 
night, destroying his vitafity— poisoning every 
hour of the day, and even in his dreams uttering 
horrible words of mockery. Since the flit in the 
wood he had been observant, he had watched 
every gUinoe, listened to every word ; but he had 
discovered nothing. Both appeared unembar- 
rassed and innocent; perhaps they dissembled; 
perhaps they hivd seen him as he lay beJEbre the 
hut, and knew that he had been since that day 
foUowing and obserring them, and by thdr can- 
dor and simpfidty they would disarm his sus- 
picions and lull his distrust to sleep. This thought 
kept him ever on his guard ; he would, he must 
know if he had been betrayed; he must have 
absolute certainty. He stood concealed behind 
the curtains of his window, and looked down into 
the garden. His eyes were fixed with a glowing, 
consuming expression upon the princess, who, with 
one of her ladies, now passed before his window 
and looked up, but she could not see him ; he was 
completely hidden behind the heavy silk cur> 
tains. 

The princess passed on, convinced that if her 
husband had been in his room, he would have 
come forward to greet her. 

The prince wished her to come to this conclu- 
sion. **Kow,*' thought he, **she feels secure; 
she does not suspect I am observing her, at last I 
may find an opportunity to beoome oonvinoed.*' 

Count Ealkreuth was there ; he had gone down 
into the garden. He advanced to meet the prin- 
cess, they greeted each other, but in tbeir simple, 
accustomed manner, he, the oount, respectfully 
and ceremoniously — ^the princess dignified, care- 
less, and condescending. And now they walked 
near each other, chatting, laughing, charmingly 
vivadous, and exdted by their conversation. 

The prince stood bdiind his curtam with a 
loudly-beating heaxt, breathless fix>m anxiety; 
they came nearer; she led the way ta the littie 
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Uke wbose smoodi and frozen surface shone like 
a mirror. The count pointed to the lake, and 
seemed to ask a question; the princess nodded 
aflSrmatirely, and turning to her ladies, she spoke 
a few words ; they bowed and withdrew. 

''They are going to skate,'* murmured the 
prince. '*She has sent her ladies to bring her 
skates ; she wishes to be alone with the count/' 

Breathless, almost in death-agony, he watched 
them ; they stood on the borders of the lake, and 
talked quietly. The expressions of their coun- 
tenances were unchanged, calm, and friendly; 
they were certainly speaking of indifferent things. 
But what means that? The princess dropped 
her handkerchief, seemingly by accident The 
count raised it and handed it to her ; she took it 
and thanked him smilingly, then in a few moments 
she put her hand, with a sudden movement, under 
her velvet mantle. The prince cried out ; he had 
seen something white in her hand which she con- 
cealed in her bosom. 

"A letter! a letter!" cried he, in a heart- 
breaking tone, and like a madman pursued by 
furies, he rushed out 

The Princess "WUhelmina was in the act of 
having her skates fastened on by her maid, when 
Prince Henry advanced with hasty steps from the 
alley which led to the lake. 

Count Ealkreuth advanced to meet him, and 
greeted him with gay. Jesting words; but the 
prince had no word of reply for him ; he passed 
him silently, with a contemptuous glands, and 
stepped directly in front of the princess, who 
looked up with a kindly smile. He said : 

'* Madame, it is too cold and rough to skate to- 
day ; I will have the honor to conduct you to 
your rooms." 

Princess Wilhelmma laughed heartily. '* It is a 
fresh, invigorating winter day, my husband. If 
you are cold, it is not the fault of the weather, 
but of your light clothing. I pray you to send 
for your furs, and then we will run a race over 
the ice and become warm." 

Prince Henry did not answer. He seized the arm 
of the princess and placed it in his own. ** Gome, 
madame, I will conducf you to your apartment" 

Wilhelmina gazed at him with astonishment, 
but she read m his excited and angry counte- 
nance that she must not dare oppose him. '' Per- 
mit me, at least, to have my skates removed," 
said she, shortly, giving a sign to her maid. The 
prince stood near, while her maid knelt before 
her and removed the skates. Count Ealkreuth 
was at some distance. 

Not one word interrupted the portentous si- 
lence. Once the prince uttered a hasty and 



scornful exclamation. He had intercepted a 
glance which the princess exchanged with Count 
Ealkreuth, and a glance full of significance and 
meaning. 

"What is the matter with you, prince?" said 
Wilhelmina. 

" I am cold," said he roughly, but the perspira- 
tion was standing in large drops on ids forehead. 

When the skates were taken off, the prince 
drew his wife on quickly, without a word or greet- 
ing to his fnend. , Ealkreuth stood pale and im- 
movable, and gazed thoughtfully upon the glittering 
ice. " I fear he knows all," murmured he. " Oh my 
God, my God ! YiThy wiU not the earth open and 
swallow me up ? I am a miserable, giulty wretch, 
and in his presence I must cast my eyes with 
shame to the ground. I have deceived, betrayed 
him, and yet I love him. Woe is me!" He 
clasped his hands wildly over his face, as if he 
would hide fi*om daylight and the glad sun the 
blush of shame which burned upon his cheeks ; 
then slowly, with head bowed down, he left the 
garden. 

The prince, during this time, had walked rapidly 
on with his wif6 ; no word was exchanged between 
them. Only once, when he felt her arm trem- 
bling, he turned and said harshly : 

" Why do you tremble ? " 

** It is cold ! " said she, monotonously. 

"And yet," said he, laughing derisively, "it is 
such lovely, invigorating winter weather." 

They went onward silently; they entered the 
castle and ascended the steps to the apartment of 
the princess. Now they were in her cabinet — in 
this quiet, confidential family room, where Prince 
Henry had passed so many happy hours with his 
beloved Wilhelmina. Now he stood before her, 
with a cold, contemptuous glance, panting for 
breath, too agitated to speak. 

The princess was pale as death ; imspeakable 
anguish was written in her face. She dared not 
interrupt this fearful silence, and appeared to be 
only occupied in arranging her toilet ; she took 
off her hat and velvet mantie. 

" Madame," said the prince at last, gasping at 
every word, " I am here to make a request of 
you ! " 

Wilhelmina bowed coldly and ceremoniously. 
" You have only to conmiand, my husband I " 

*' Well, then," said he, no longer able to main- 
tain his artificial composure^ "I command you to 
show me the letter you have hidden in your 
bosom." 

" What letter, prince ? " stammered she, step- 
ping back alarmed. 

" The letter which Count Ealkreuth gave you 
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in the garden. I>o not otter a fUsdiood ; do not 
dare to den j il I am not in a mood to be re- 
atrained bj any earthly oon^deration." 

As he stood thas, opposed to her, with flashing 
eyes, with trembling Bpi, and Us arm ndsed 
threateningly, "Wllhehnhia felt that it would be 
dangerous, indeed impossible to make any opposi- 
tion. She knew that the decisire moment had 
arrived, the ydl most be lifted, and that deception 
was no longer possible. 

''The letter I giro me the letter I** cried the 
prince, with a menacing Tdce. 

'Wllhehnina gased at him steadily, with eyes 
foil of scorn and hatred. 

**Here it is,'* taking the letter calmly from her 
bosom, and handing it to the prince. 

He snatched it like a tiger about to tear his 
prey to pieces ; but when he had opened it and 
held it before him, the paper trembled so in his 
hands, he was scarcely able to read it Once he 
murmured: ''Ah! he dares to say Mom to you; 
he calls you his ' adored WUhdmina 1 ' *' He read 
on, groaning, sometimes crying out aloud, then 
muttering wild Imprecations. 

The princess stood in front of him, pale as 
death, trembUng in every limb ; her teeth were 
chattering, and she was forced to lean against her 
chair to keep from falUng. 

When the prince had finished reading the let- 
ter, he crushed it and thrust It in his bosom, then 
fixed his eyes upon his wife with an expression of 
such intense, unspeakable misery, that the princess 
felt her heart moved to its profoundest depths. 

''Oh, my husband,*' she said, "curse me 1 — 
mnrder met — but do not look upon me thus.'* 
She then sank as if pressed down by an invisible 
power, to her knees, and raised her hands to him 
imploringly. 

The prince laughed coarsely, and stepped back. 
"Rise, madame," said he, " we are Hot acting a 
comedy — ^It is only your husband who is speaking 
with you. Rise, madame, and give me the key to 
your secretary. You will understand that after 
having read this letter I desire to see the others. 
As your husband, I have at least the right to 
know how much confidence you have placed in your 
lover, and how far you return his passion." 

"Tou despise me,** cried Wilhelmina, bursting 
into tears. 

'^I thmk I am Justified hi domg so," said he, 
coldly. " Stand up, and give me the key." 

She rose and staggered to the table. " Here is 
the key." 

The prince opened the secretary. "Where are 
the letters, madame ? " 

" In the upper drawer to the left." 



^ Ah," sidd he, with a rude laugh, "notSYen 
fai a secret compartment have you guarded these 
predons letters. Tou were so sure of mybfind 
confidence In you that you did not even ooneea. 
your jewels." 

Princess Wilhelmina did not answer, but as the 
prince read one after the other of the letters, ishc 
sank again upon her knees. " My God, my Ood l*" 
murmured she, " have pity upon me I Send Thy 
lighting and crush me. Oh, my God I why will 
not the earth cover me and hide me firam hia 
glance I " 

Rivers of tears burst from her eyes, and raimng 
her arms to heaven, she uttered prayers of an- 
guish and repentance. 

The prince read on, on, in these unholy letters. 
Once he exclaimed aloud, and rushed with the let- 
ter to the princess. 

"Is this ^rue?" sidd he— "hi this which you 
have written, true ? " 

" What ? Is what true ? " said Wllhehnma, ri- 
sing slowly from her knees. 

"He thanks you in this letter for having writ- 
ten to him that you have never loved any man 
but himself— him— Kalkreuth alone! Did you 
write the truth?" 

" I wrote it, and it is the truth," said the prin- 
cess, who had now fhlly recovered her energy and 
her composure. " Yes, dr, I have loved no one 
but Ealkreuth alone. I could not force my heart 
to love you — ^you who in the beginning disdained 
me, then one day in an idle mood were pleased to 
love me, to offer me your fietvor. I was no slave 
to be set aside when you were In the humor, and 
to count myself blessed amongst women when 
you should find me worthy of your high regard. 
I was a free-bom woman, and as I could not ^ve 
my hand to him I loved, I gave my heart — ^that 
heart which you rejected. You have the right to 
km me, but not to despise me— to dishonor me." 

" Do I dishonor you when I speak the truth ? " 
cried the prince. 

"You do not speak the truth. I have sinned 
heavily against yon. I suffered your love— I could 
not return it. I had not the courage when I saw 
you, who had so long di^ained me, lying at my 
feet, declaring your passion and imploring my love 
in return, to confisss to you that I could never love 
you — that my heart was no longer fi-ee. This is 
my crime— this alone. I could not force my heart 
to love you, but I could be faithftd to my duty, 
and I have been so. It is not necessary for me 
to blush and cabt my eyes down before my hus- 
band. My love is pure— my virtue untarnished. 
I have broken no fiiith with you." 
I " Miserable play on words ! " said the prinoa 
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** You have been a hypocrite — your crime is two- 
fold: you have sinned against me — you have 
sinned against your love. You have been a base 
coward who had not the courage to do justice to 
the feelings pf your own heart. What mean 
you by saying you have broken no faith with 
me? You have acted a daily lie. Oh, madame, 
how have I loved you! Both body and soul 
were lost in that wild love. When you stood 
with your lover and listened well pleased to 
those glowing confessions of his sinful love, 
you excused yourself and thought, forsooth, you 
were breaking no faith ! You have defrauded me 
of the woman I loved and the friend whom I 
trusted. May Grod curse you, even as I do I May 
Heaven chastise you, even as I shall I " 

He raised both his hands over her as if he 
would call down Heaven's curse upon her guilty 
head, then turned and left the room. 



CHAPTER XII. 

A XORNIKa AT SANS-SOUOI. 

It was five o'clock in the morning. Deep 
ulenoe reigned, the darkness of night still encom- 
passed the world, the weary might still sleep and 
rest, life had recommenced nowhere, nowhere ex- 
cept at Sans-Souci, nowhere except in the apart- 
ment of the king ; while his people slept, the king 
watched, he watched to work and think for his peo- 
ple. Without the wuid howled and blew the snow 
against his window, and made even the fire in his 
roomfiicker; but the king heeded it not. He had 
completed his toilet and drunk his chocolate ; now 
he was working. It did not disturb him that his 
room was cold, that the candle on his table gave 
but a poor light, and even seemed to increase the 
appearance of discomfort in his apartment ; it gave 
sufficient light to enable him to read the letters 
which lay upon his table, and which had arrived 
the previous day. His ministers might sleep — ^the 
king waked and worked. He read every letter and 
petition, and wrote a few words of answer on the 
margin of each. After reading all business commu- 
nications, the king took his own letters, those that 
were addressed to him personally, and came from 
his absent friends. His countenance, which before 
was grave and determined, assumed a soft and 
gentle expression, and a smile played upon his 
lips. The receipts for to-day were small. There 
were but few letters, and the laige proportion of 
them came from relations of the king, or from 
distant acquaintances. 



" No letter from D'Argens," said the king, smil- 
ing. ** My ecclesiastic letter has accomplished the 
desired end, and the good marquis will arrive here 
to-day to rail at, and then forgive me. Ah, 
here is a letter from D'Alembert Well, this is 
doubtless an agreeable letter, for it will inform me 
that D'Alembert accepts my proposal, and has de- 
cided to become the president of my Academy of 
Science," 

He hastily broke the seal, and while he read a 
dark cloud overshadowed his brow. **He de- 
dines my offer," he said, discontentedly. ** His 
pride consists in a disregard for princes; he 
wishes posterity to admire him for his unselfish- 
ness. Oh, he does not yet know posterity. She 
will either be utterly silent on this subject or, 
should it be spoken of^ it will be considered an 
act of fblly which D'Alembert committed. He is 
a proud and haughty man, as they all are." He 
again took the letter and read it once more, but 
more slowly and more carefully than before ; 
gradually the clouds disappeared from his brow, 
and his eyes beamed with pleasure. 

'* No," he said ; ** I have misjudged D'Alembert 
My displeasure at a disappointed hope blinded 
me ; D'Alembert is not a small, vain man, but a 
firee and great spirit He now refuses my presi- 
dency, with a salary of six thousand tholers, as he 
last year refused the position of tutor to the hdr 
of the throne of Russia, with a salary of a hundred 
thousand francs. He prefers to be poor and needy, 
and to live up five flights of stairs, and be his own 
master, than to live in a palace as the servant of 
a prince. I cannot be angry with him, for he has 
thought and acted as a mae man ; and were I not 
Frederick, I would gladly be D'Alembert I will 
not love him less because he has refused my 
offer. Ah, it -is a real pleasure to know that 
there are still men who are independent enough 
ttTexercise theb will and judgment in opposition 
to the king. Princes would be more noble, if 
those with whom they associated were not so 
miserable and shallow-hearted. D'Alembert shall 
be a lesson and a consolation to me ; there are 
still men who are not deceivers and flatterers, 
fools and betrayers, but really men." 

He carefully refolded the letter, and, before 
pladng it in his portfolio, nodded to it as pleas- 
antly as if it had been D'Alembert himself. He 
then took another letter. 

** I do not recognize this writing," he said, as 
he examined the address. ** It is from Switzer- 
land, and is cfirected to me personally. From 
whom is it?" 

He opened the letter, and ^anced first at the 
signature. 
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« Ah," he said, ** from Jean Jacques Rousseau ! 
I promised him an asylum. The Aree Svntzers 
persecuted the unhappj philosopher, and mj 
good Lord Marshal prayed my assistance for him. 
Lord Marshal is now in Scotland, and it will not 
benefit him to have his friend here. Well, per- 
haps it may lead to his return, if he hopes to find 
Rousseau here. I must see what the philosopher 
says." 

The letter contained only a few lines, which 
the king read with utter astonishment. 

" Vraimeni / " he exclaimed ; ** philosophers all 
belong to the devil This Jean Jacques does not 
content himself with declining my offer, but he 
does it in an unheard-of manner. This is a work 
of art ; I must read it again.'' 

The king read aloud in a most pathetic voice : 
** Votre mtgestS m'offire un asyle, et m'y promet 
la liberty ; mais vous avez une ep6e, et vous dtes 
roi. Vous m'offrez une pension, k moi, qui n*a 
rien fait pour vous. Mais en avez-vous donn6 k 
tous les braves gens qui ont perdu bras et jambes 
en vos services ? " 

** Well," said the king, laughing, ** if being a 
rufiSan makes one a philosopher, Jean Jacques 
Rousseau deserves to be called the greatest phi- 
losopher in the world. Truly, Fortune is playing 
curious pranks with me to-day, and seems deter- 
mined to lower my royal pride. Tworefusals at 
one time ; two philosophers who decline my invi- 
tation. No, not two philosophers— D'Alembert is 
a philosopher, but Rousseau is in truth a fooL" 
' He tore this letter, and threw the pieces in the 
fire. He then seized another letter, but laid it 
down agun before opening it. He had heard the 
great dock in the hall strike eight. That was the 
sign that the business of the day, which he shared 
with his attendants, should begin, and that the 
king had no more time to devote to his private 
correspondence. The last stroke of the clock had 
scarcely sounded, as a light knock was heard at 
the door, which was instantly opened by the com- 
mand of the king. 

Baron von Eircheisen, the prefect of Berlin, 
entered the room. He came to make his weekly 
report to the king. His respectful greeting was 
returned merely by a dark side-glance, and the 
king listened to his report with evident displeasure. 

** And that is your entire report ? " asked his 
majesty, when the prefect had finished. " You 
are the head of police for the city of Berlm, and 
you have nothing more to tell me than any police- 
men might know. You inform me of the number 
of arrivals and departures, of the births and 
deaths, and of the thefts which have been com- 
mitted, and that is the extent of your report." 



"But I cannot inform your nujesty of thii^ 
that have not occurred," returned Baron von kIn. 
cheisen. 

** So nothing else haa occurred in Berlin. Ber- 
lin is then a most quiet, innocent dty, where at the 
worst a few greatly4o4>6^itied individuals ooca- 
sionally disturb the repose of the rigfateoas by 
mistaking the property of others for thehr own. 
You know nothing. Yon do not know that Be^ 
lin is the most vicious and immoral of dties. Yoa 
can tell me nothing of the crimes iriiioh are cer- 
tidnly not of a kind to be punished by the law, 
but which are creeping from house to house, 
poisoning the happmess of entire families, and 
spreading shame and misery on every hand. Yoa 
know nothing of the many broken marriage-vows, 
of the dissension in families, of the fnvdity of the 
young people who have given themsdves up to 
gambling and dissipation of all kinds. Much mis- 
ery might be avoided if you knew more of these 
matters, and were ready with a warning at the 
right moment." 

** Sire, will you permit me to say that is not the 
task of the ordinary police; for such matters a 
secret police is reqmred." 

^* Well, why do you not have a secret police! 
Why do you not follow the example of the new 
minister of police at Paris, De Sartines? That 
man knows every thing that happens in Paris. He 
knows the history of every house, every fiimily, 
and every individual. He occasionally warns the 
men when their wives are on- the point of 4ying 
jQrom them. He whispers to the wives the names 
of those who turn thdr husbands from them. 
He shows the parents the faro-bank at which 
their sons are losing thdr property, and some- 
times extends a hand to save than from de- 
struction. That is a good police, and it must be 
acknowledged that yours does not reseml^ it," 

"If your majesty desires it, I can estabUsh 
such a police in Berlin as De Sartines has in Paris. 
But your majesty must do two things : First, yon 
must give me a million of thalers annuallj." 

" Ah 1 a million I Your secret polioe is rather 
expensive. Continue. What do you desire be- 
sides the million ? " 

" Secondly, the permission to destroy the peace 
of families, the happiness of your subjeots-^to 
make the son a spy upon his fisither — the mother 
an informer against her daughter— the students 
and servants the betrayers of their teachers and 
employers. If your miyesty will permit me to 
undermine the confidence of man to his fellow- 
man— -of the brother to his sister-— of the parents 
to their children-^-of the husbands to thdr wives 
by buying their secrets from them— if I may re> 
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ward SQch treachery, then, your majesty, we can 
have such a police as De Sartines has in Paris. 
But I do not think that it will promote propriety 
or prevent crime." 

The king had listened to him with increasmg 
interest, his brow growing clearer and clearer as 
the bold speaker continued. When he finished, 
the king ceased his walk, and stood motionless 
before him, looking fully into his excited counte- 
nance. 

" It is, then, your positive conviction that a se- 
cret police brings with it those evils you have de- 
picted?" 

"Yes, your mi^jesty, it is my positive convic- 
tion." 

" He maybe right," said the king, thoughtfully. 
** Nothing demoralizes men so much as spies and 
denunciations, and a good government should 
punish and not reward the miserable spies who be- 
tray their fellow-creatures for gold with the wicked 
intention of bringing them into misfortune. A 
good government should not follow the Jesuits* 
rule—* That the end consecrates the means.' " 

" wax your majesty, then, graciously allow me 
to dispense with a secret police ? " 

** Well, yes. We will remain as we are, and 
De Sartines may keep his secret police. It would 
not suit us, and Berlin shall not be still further 
demoralized by spies and betrayers. Therefore, 
no more of the secret police. When crime shows 
itself by day we will punish it. We will leave it 
to Providence to bring it to light Continue to 
report to me, therefore, who has died and who 
has been bom ; who have arrived and who have 
departed; who has stolen and who has done a 
good business. I am well pleased with you — ^you 
have spoken freely and bravely, and said openly 
what yo^ thought That pleases me; I am 
pleased when my agents have the courage to 
speak the truth, and dare occasionally to oppose 
me. I hope you will retain this virtue." 

He bowed {fteasantly to the prefect, and offered 
him his hand. He then dismissed him, and or- 
dered the ministers to enter with their reports and 
proposals. After these came the council, and only 
after the king had worked with them uninterrupt- 
edly for three hours, did he think of taking some 
repose from all this work, which had occupied him 
from six o^clock in the morning until nearly 
twelve. He was on the point of entering his li- 
brary as loud voices in the anteroom arrested his 
attention. 

"But I tell you that the king gives no au- 
diences to-day," he heard one of the servants say. 

" The king has said that every man who wishes 
to speak to him shall be admitted I " exclaimed 
19 



another voice. "I must speak to the king, and 
he must hear me." 

"If you must speak to him, you must arrange 
it by writing. The kmg grants an audience to nil 
who demand it, but he fixes the hour himself." 

"Misery and despur cannot await a fixed 
hour I " cried the other. " If the king wiU nJt 
listen to unhappiness when' it calls to him for re- 
dress, but waits until it pleases him to hear, he is 
not a good kmg." 

" The man is right," said the kmg, " I will listen 
to him immediately." 

He hastily advanced to the door and opened it 
Without stood an old man, poorly dressed, with a 
pale, thin face, from whose features despab and 
sorrow spoke plainly enough to be understood by 
all. When his great, sunken eyes fell upon the 
king, he cried, joyfully, " God be thanked, there is 
the lung ! " 

The king motioned to him to approach, and the 
old man sprang forward with a cry of delight 

"Come into the room," said the king; "and 
now tell me what you wish from me ? " 

" Justice, your migesty, nothing but justice. I 
have been through the war, and I am without 
bread. I have nothing to live upon, and I have 
twice petitioned your migesty for a situation which 
is now vacant." 

" And I refused it to you, because I had promr 
ised it to another." 

" They told me that your majesty would refiise 
me this situation," cried the man, despairingly. 
" But I cannot believe it, for your majesty owes it 
to me, and you are usually a just king. Hasten, 
your mi\jesty, to perform your duty, and justify 
yourself from a suspicion which is imworthy of 
your kingly fame." 

The king measured him with a flashing glance, 
which the pale, despairing suppliant bore with 
bold composure. « 

"By what authority," asked the king, in a 
thundering voice, as he approached the man, with 
his arm raised threateningly — ^"by what authority 
do you dare speak to me in such a tone ? and on 
what do you ground your shameless demands ? " 

" On this, your majesty, that I must starve if 
you refuse my request That is the most sacred 
of all claims, and to whom on earth dare I turn 
with it if not to my kmg?" 

There lay in these words a sorrow so heart- 
breaking, a plaint so despairing in the voice, that 
the king was involuntarily much moved. He le( 
fisdl his uplifted arm, and the expression of his 
countenance became gentle and tender. 

" I see that you are very unhappy and despair- 
ing," he said, kindly ; " you were right to come to 
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me. You shall have the place for which yoa 
asked. I will arrange it Come here to-morrow 
to the Gomidllor Muller. I will give you some 
money, that you may not starve until then." 

He silenced the delighted man's expressions of 
^Utude, and ringing his bell he summoned Dee> 
sen, who kept his purse, in order to give the man a 
gold piece. But Deesen did not appear, and the 
second chamberlain announced in an embarrassed 
manner that he was not in the palace. The king 
commanded him to give the man the promised 
gold piece and then to return to him. 

** Where is Deesen? '* asked the king, as the 
chamberlain returned. 

*' Sire, I do not know," he stammered, his eyes 
smking beneath the piercing glance of the king. 

'*You do know!" said the king, gravely. 
** Deesen has positive orders fit>m me to remain 
in the anteroom, because I might need him. If he 
dares to disobey my orders, he most have a pow- 
erful reason, and you know it Out with it t I 
will know it" 

^ If your miy'esty commands, I must speak," 
said the chamberlain, sighing. **Your majesty 
will not permit us to be married, but we were 
made with hearts, and we sometimes fall in love." 

" Deesen is in love, then? " said the king. 

** Yes, your meyesty, he loves a beautiful girl in 
Potsdam, whose name is Maria Siegert And al- 
though he cannot marry her, she has consented to 
be his beloved. And as to-day was the great re- 
port day, Deesen thought that your majesty would 
not need him, and that he had time to go to Pots- 
dam to visit his sweetheart. He seems to have 
been delayed. That is the reason, your majesty, 
that Deesen is not in the anteroom." 

" Yery well," said the king ; ** as soon as Dee- 
sen returns he must come to my library. I forbid 
you, however, to repeat one word of this conver- 
sation." « 

**Ab, your majesty, I am well pleased that I 
need not do it, for Deesen is very passionate, and 
if he leams that I have betrayed his secret he is 
capable of ^ving me a box on the ear." 

" Which would, perhaps, be very wholesome for 
you," said the king, as he turned toward his li- 
brary 

A quarter of an hour later, Deesen entered the 
library with a heated, anxious face. 

The king, who was reading his beloved Lucre- 
tius while he paced the floor, turned his great, 
piercing eyes with a questioning expression on 
the anxious face of his attendant ** I called for 
you, and you did not come," said the king. 

*' I beg your nujesty to pardon me," stammered 
Deesen. 



** Where where you ? " 

'* I was in my room writing a letter, shro.^ 

** Ah, a letter. You were no doubt wri^ to 
that beautiful bar-maid at the hotel of the Black 
Raven at Amsterdam, who declined the attentlonB 
of the servant of the brothers Zoller." 

This reference to the journey to Amsterdam 
showed Deesen that the king was not very aagry. 
He dared, therefore, to raise his eyes to those of 
the kmg, and to look pleadingly at him. 

" Sit down," said the king, pointmg to the wri- 
tmg-table. ** I called you because I wished to 
dictate a letter for you to write. Sit down and 
take a pen." 

Deesen seated hunself at the table, and the kbg 
began walking up and down as before, his hands 
and book behind him. 

"Are you ready? " asked the king. 

** I am ready, sire," returned Deesen, dipping 
his pen into the ink. 

** Write then," commanded the king, as he 
placed himself immediately in front of Deesen— 
" write, then, first the heading : * My beloved—' " 

Deesen started, and glanced inquiringly at the 
king. Frederick looked earnestly at him^ and re- 
peated, * My beloved — ^*" 

Deesen uttered a sigh, and wrote. 

" Have you written that ? " asked the king. 

" Yes, sire, I have it — ^ My beloved.' " 

** Well, then, proceed. * My beloved, that old 
bear, the king — ^ Write," said the king, inter- 
rupting himself as he saw that Deesen grew pale 
and trembled, and could scarcely hold the pen — 
** write without hesitation, or expect a severe pun- 
ishment" 

" Will your migesty have the kindness to dic- 
tate ? I am ready to write every thing," said Dee- 
sen, as he wiped his brow. 

" Now then, quickly," ordered the king, and he 
dictated — *■ That old bear, the king, counts every 
hour agdnst me that I spend so charmingly with 
you. That my absence may be shorter in the fu- 
ture, and less observed by the old scold, I wish 
you to rent a room near here in the suburbs of 
Brandenburg, where we can meet more conve- 
niently than in the city. I remain yours until 
death. Deesen.' 

" Have you finished ? " asked the king. 

" Yes, sire, I have finished," groaned Deesen. 

*' Then fold the letter and seal it, and write the 
address ' To the unmarried Maria Siegert, Yunker 
Street, Potsdam.' " 

*< Mercy, sire, mercy I " cried Deseen, springing 
up and throwing himself at the feet of the king. 
*' I see that your majesty knows all^-that I have 
been betrayed," 
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''Ton have betrayed yourdelf^ for to-day is the 
tenth time that I have called for yon when yon 
were absent Now send your letter off, and see 
that your Siegert gets a room here. If, however, 
yon are again absent when I call, I will send your 
beautiful Maria to Spandau, and dismiss you. Go, 
now, and dispatch your letter.** 

Deesen hurried 0% and the king looked smi- 
lingly after him for a moment, and was on the 
point of returning to his reading, when his atten- 
tion was attracted by the approach of a carriage. 

'* Ah," he murmured anxiously, '* I fear that I 
shall be disturbed again by some cousin, who has 
come to rob me of my time by hypocritical pro- 
fessions of love.** 

He looked anxiously toward the door. It was 
soon opened, and a servant announced Prince 
Henry, 

The king's countenance cleared, and he ad- 
vanced to meet his brother with a bright smile. 
But his greeting was not returned, and the prince 
did not appear to see the extended hand of the 
king. A heavy cloud lay upon his brow — ^his 
cheeks were colorless and his lips compressed, as 
if he wished to suppress the angry and indignant 
words which his flaslung eyes expressed. 

"Ah, my brother,** said the king, sadly, "it 
seems that you have come to announce a misfor* 
tune." 

" No,*' said the prince, " I only came, your ma- 
jesty, to recall a conversation which I held with 
you ten years ago in this same room, on this very 
spot** 

" Ten years ago ? ** said the king. " That was 
at the time of your marriage, Henry.** 

" Yes, the conversation I refer to concerned my 
marriage, sire. You had pursued me so long with 
that subject, that I had at length concluded to 
submit to the yoke which»was to free me fircmi 
those unworthy and humiliating persecutions.** 

" I think that you could select more fitting ex- 
pressions, my brother,** said the king, with flash- 
ing eyes. " You forget that you are speaking to 
your king.** 

" But I remember that I am speaking to my 
brother, whose duty it is to hear the complaints 
which I have to utter against the king.** 

** Speak,** said the king, after a 8l%ht pause. 
** Your brother will hear you.** 

'* I come to remind you of that hour,** stud the 
prince, solemnly, " in which I gave my consent to 
be married. As I did so, sire, I said to you that I 
should hold you responsible for this marriage 
which was made for poUtical purposes and not 
from love — ^that I would call you to account be- 

I 

fore the throne of God, and there ask you by what 



right you robbed me- of my liberty, by what right 
you laid a chain upon my hand and heart which 
love could not help me to bear. I said further, 
sire— 4f the weight of this chain should become 
too heavy, and this unnatural connection of a mar- 
riage without love should drive me to despair, 
that upon your head would rest the curse of my 
misery, and that you would be answerable for my 
destroyed existence, for my perished hopes.** 

"And I,** said the king, " I took this responsi- 
bility upon me. As your king and your elder 
brother, I reminded you of your duty to ^ve the 
state a family — sons who would be an example 
of courage and honor to the men, and daughters 
who would be a pattern of virtue and propriety 
to the women. In view of these duties, I de- 
manded of you to be married.** 

" I come now to call you to account for this 
marriage,** exclaimed the prince, solemnly. **I 
have come to tell you that my heart is torn with 
pain and misery ; that I am the most wretched 
of men, and -that you^ have made< me so — ^you, 
who forced me into this marriage, although you 
knew the shame and despair of a marriage with- 
out love. You had already taken a heavy respon- 
sibility upon yourself by your own marriage; and 
if you were compelled to endure it so long as my 
father lived, you should have relieved yourself 
from it so soon as you were free ; that is, so soon 
as you were king. But you preferred to continue 
in this unnatural connection, or rather you put 
the chams from your hands, and let them drag at 
your fleet Not to outrage the world by your 
divorce, you gave it the bad example of a wretched 
marriage. You made yourself free, and you made 
a slave of your poor wife, who has been a martyr 
to >y OUT humors and cruelty. You profaned the 
institution of marriage. You gave a bad and 
dangerous example to your subjects, and it has 
done its work. Look around in your land, sire. 
Everywhere you will see unhappy women who 
have been deserted by their husbands, and miser- 
able men who have been dishonored by their 
faithless wives. Look at your own family. Our 
sister of Baireuth died of grief, and of the humil- 
iation she endured from the mistress of her 
husband. Our brother, Augustus William, died 
solitary and alone. He withdrew in his grief to 
Oranienburg, and his wife remained in Berlin. 
She was not wi|h him when he died ; strangers 
recdved his last breath — strangers closed his 
eyes. Our sister of Anspach quarrelled with her 
husband, until finally she submitted, and made a 
friend of his mistress. And I, sure, I also stand 
before yon with the brand of shame upon my 
brow. I also ha^re been betrayed and deceived, 
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and an this is jonr work. If the kfaig mocks 
at the sacred datiee of marriage, how can he 
expect that hia family and suhjects should respect 
them ? It is the fashion in yomr land for husbands 
and wires to decoiye one another, and it is you 
who have set this ftshion.** 

*^I have allowed you to finish, Henry,** said the 
king, when the prince was at length silent *' I 
have allowed you to finish, but I have not heard 
your angry and unjust reproaches, I have only 
heard that my brother la unhappy, and It is, I 
know, natural for the unhappy to seek the source 
of their sorrows in others and not in themselves. 
I forgive all that you have said against me ; but 
if you hold me responsible for the miserable 
consequences of the war, which kept the men 
at a distance for years and loosened family ties, 
that shows plainly that your Judgment is un- 
reliable, and that you cannot discriminate with 
justice. I did not commence this war heedlessly ; 
I undertook it as a heavy burden. It has made 
an old man of me ; it has eaten up my life before 
my time. I see all the evil results, and I con- 
sider it my sacred duty to bind up the wounds 
which it has inflicted on my country. I work for 
this object day and night; I give all of my 
eneigies to this effort; I have sacrificed to it all 
my personal inclinations. But I must be con- 
tented to bind up the wounds. I cannot make 
want disappear; I cannot Immediately change 
sorrow into gladness." 

*< Ah, sire, you seek to avoid the subject, and 
to speak of the general unhappiness instead of 
my special grief. I call you to account, because 
you forced me to take a wife that I did not know 
— a wife who has made me the most miserable of 
men — a wife who has outraged my honor, and be- 
trayed my heart. You gave me a wife who has 
robbed me of all I held dear on earth— of the 
wife I loved, and of the friend I trusted.** 

"Poor brother," sidd the king, gently, "you 
are enduring the torments ftom which I also suf- 
fered, before my heart became hardened as it now 
is. Yes, it is a fearful pain to be forced to de- 
spise the friend that you trusted — ^to be betrayed 
by those we have loved. I have passed through 
that grieC The man suffered deeply hi me be- 
fore his existence was merged in that of the 
ktog.*» 

**Sh:e," said the prince, suddenly, "I have 
come to you to demand Justice and punishment 
You have occasioned the misery of my house, it 
is therefore your duty to alleviate It, as fiur as Sn 
you lies. I accuse my wife, the Princess Wilhd- 
mina, of infidelity and treachery. I accuse Count 
Kalkreuth, who dares to love my wife, of bdng a 



traitor to your royal family. I demand your oofr 
sent to my divorce from the princess, uid to fiis 
punishment of the traitor. That is the satlrfko 
tion which I demand of your mi\|e8ty for the rmn 
which you have wrought In my life,'* 

** You wish to make me answerable for tiie oa- 
priciousness of woman and the fhltlilessness of 
man,'* asked the king, with a sad smile. ** You do 
that because I, in performing my duty as a king, 
forced you to marry. It is true you ^d sot lore 
your intended wifis, because yon £d not know her, 
but you learned to love her. That prpves that I 
did not make a bad choice ; your present pain is a 
Justification for me. You are unbappy tfeoause 
you love the wife I gave you with jour whole 
heart For the capridousness of women yon can- 
not hold me responsible, and I did not select tiie 
friend who has so wickedly betrayed you. Yoa 
demand of me that I should punish both. Have 
you considered, my brother, that in punishing them 
I should make your disgrace and miseiy pub- 
lic to the worid? Do not imagfaie, Henry, that 
men pity us for our griefb ; when they seem most 
deeply to sympathize with us they fed an inward 
pleasure, especially if it is a prince who suffers. 
It pleases- men that fate, whidi has given us an 
exceptional position, does not spare us the ordi- 
nary sorrows of humanity." 

"I understand, then, that you refhse my re- 
quest," said the prince. " You will not consent to 
my divorce, you will not punish the traitor ? " 

'* No, I do not refhse your request, but I beg 
you will take three days to consider what I have 
Bidd to you. At the end of that time, should you 
come to me, and make the same demand, I will 
give my consent; that is, I will have you publicly 
separated fh)m your wife, I wHl have Count Eal- 
kreuth punished, and will thus give the world the 
right to laugh at the hero of Freiburg." 

** Yery wen, dre," said the prince, thoughtibny, 
"I win remind you of your promise. I beg you 
win now dismiss me, for you see I am a very man 
and no phUosopher, unworthy to be a guest at 
Sans-Soud." 

He bowed to the ting, who tenderly pressed his 
hand, and sQentiy left the room. 

Frederick looked after hhn with an ezpressioB 
of unutterable pity. 

" Three days will be long enough to deaden hii 
pain, and then he wiU be more reasonaUe and 
form other resdutions.'* 
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OHAPTER XIII. 

A husband's BBTE50K. 

Camilla lay upon a sofa in her boadoir, and 
listened with breathless attention to the aoconni 
her beau eounn gaye of the adventures of the last 
eight days. She listened with sparkling eyes to 
the witty description he gave of his duei with Lord 
£31iot, and declared that she found Imn extraordi- 
narily briUiant. Camilla was indeed proud of her 
handsome lover. Eindar explained minutely how 
he had compelled Lord Elliot, who for a long tune 
avoided and fled from him, to fight a duel with 
him. How he forced him on his knees to ac- 
knowledge that he had done his wife injustice, and 
to apologize for the insult he had offered to Ein- 
dar, in charging him with being the lover of his 
pure and virtuous wife. 

'< And he did this?** cried Camilla; <'he knelt 
before you and begged your pardon ? ** 

** Yes, he knelt before me, and begged my par- 
don." 

" Then he is even more pitiful than I thought 
him," said Camilla, ^* and I am justified before the 
whole worid in despising him. Nothing can be 
m(»6 contemptible than to beg pardon rather than 
fight a duel, to kneel to a man to save one's mis- 
erable life. I am a woman, but I would scorn 
audi cowardice. I would despise the man I loved 
most fondly if he were guilty of such an act of 
shame.** 

Camilla was much excited ; she did not notice 
how Eindar started, turned pale, and fixed his eyes 
on the floor. She was so charmed witii the cour- 
age of her beau cmmn that she could think of 
nothing else. Even her frivolous nature had this 
feminine instinct — she prized personal daring and 
courage in a man more than all other things ; of 
strength of nund she knew nothing, and therefore 
she could not appreciate it, but she demanded 
courage, dignity, and strength of phifsique. She 
laid her hands upon her cousin with cordial appro- 
bation, and gazed lovingly at him. 

'* You are as beautiful as a hero and a demi- 
god, and it seems to me I never loved you so 
fondly as at this moment, when you stand before 
me as the victor over my cowardly husband. 
Ah, I wish I could have witnessed that scene ; 
you proud and grand, and he lying trembling like 
this miserable mndepiel a^our feet, repeating the 
words of retraction and repentance which you dio- 
tated.*' 

^^It was indeed worth sedng,'* said Elmdar; 
** but let us speak now of something more impor- 
tant, dear Camilla. You must leave Berlin to^y, 



and for a few weeks at least withdraw to your es- 
tate^ till the violence of die storm has blown over. 
It is, of course, most agreeable and fllattering to 
me to have my name coupled with that of so 
lovely and charming a woman— 4o be looked upon 
with jealousy and alarm by the cowardly husbands 
of Beriin. It will not, however, be agreeable to yon 
to be torn to pieces by slanderous tongues. Every 
old maid, every prude, and every hypocritical co> 
quette (and of such base elements the feminine 
world is composed), will find this a happy occa- 
sion to exalt her own modesty and virtue, and de* 
nounce and condemn you.** 

"Not so,** said Camilla, proudly, "I will re- 
mun in Berlin. I have courage to defy the whole 
world for your sake — ^I will remain to prove that 
I am not ashamed of my love. The whole worid 
shall know that the brave and handsome Eindar, 
the beloved of all women, is my lover. Ah, cousin, 
you merit this compensation at my hands; you 
defended my honor against the aspersions of my 
husband, and compelled him to a shameful re- 
traction.** 

" Does Baron von Eindar make this boost?" 
cried a voice behind her. 

Camilla turned and saw Lord Elliot standing in 
the door ; he looked at her with a cold, contemp- 
tuous glance, which wounded her far more than a 
spoken insult would have done. 

" Why are you here, sir ? ** she cried. " With 
what right do you dare force yourself into my pres- 
ence ? '* 

Lord Elliot made no reply, but smiled coolly, 
and Camilla's eyes filled with tears of rage. 

" Cousin,** said she, turning to Eindar, " will 
you not fbee me fVom the presence of this con- 
temptible creature, who dares to afiRront and — ^* 

Suddenly she stopped speaking and gazed in 
amazement at her handsome cousin ; his counte- 
nance was not serene ; he was indeed livid, and 
stood trembling and with downcast eyes before 
her husband. 

" Well,** said Lord Elliot, raising himself piy)ud- 
ly, "do you not hear your cousin*s command? 
Will you not dismiss this poor creature who dares 
disturb this t^der interview ? ** 

'I will withdraw," stanmiered Eindar, "I am 
de trcp. I have no right to interfere between Lord 
Elliot and his wife. I take my leave.** 

He tried to step through the door, but the pow- 
erful hand of Lord Elliot held him back. 

" Not so, my handsome gentieman,*' said Lord 
Elliot, with a hoarse laugh, " you are by no means 
de trcp ; on the contrary, I desire your presence ; 
you will remain here and listen to the charming 
and merry narrative I am about to relate to Lady 
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Elliot I have come, madame, to giro your lady- 
ship the history of a hunt ; not, howeyer, of a 
chase after wild beasts, of the hart and the hare, 
bat of an all-conqnering cavalier, who, however, 
judging from the manner in which he fled and 
sought to save himself, must possess the coward- 
ice of the hare, and the fleet foot of the hart You 
know, I presume, that I speak of your beau couHn 
and myself/' 

While Lord Elliot spoke, Camilla stared In 
breathless agony at her cousin. She seemed to 
hope to read in his pale face the explanation of 
this incomprehensible riddle ; she expected him to 
command her husband to be silent, and to offer 
him some new insult But Kindar did not speak, 
and Camilla came to a desperate resolution. She 
was determined to know why he stood so pale and 
tremblmg before her husband. She would force 
him to an explanation. 

** It is wholly unnecessary, my lord,'* she said, 
in a haughty tone, " to relate your history to me ; 
I am acquainted with all the particulars of the 
chase of which you speak. I know your degrada- 
tion and humiliation— >I know that you fell upon 
your knees and pleaded for pardon when satisfac- 
tion was demanded of you." 

" Ah t I see, le beau eaunn has changed rdles 
with me," said Lord Elliot " That was indeed 
most amiable. Your lover must, of course, 
always play the most important part, and no 
doubt, he thought to do me honor by this change. 
I cannot take advantage of this generous inten- 
tion, and must correct a few errors in his nar- 
rative." 

** Speak I then ; speak ! my lord," said Ca- 
milla, whose eyes were still fixed sternly upon her 
lover. 

** As you graciously permit it, madame, I will 
give you an account of the chase. But first, 
madame, I must clear myself from an accusation. 
I am suBpected of having challenged Yon Kindar, 
because he was the lover of my wife. I look 
upon that, however, as an accident, and nothing 
more. Le beau eonmn happened to be at hand 
when my susceptible, ardent wife looked around 
for a lover, and she accepted him ; he was the 
first, but he will not be the last I was not driven 
to pursue him by jealousy. I am a true son of 
this enlightened age, and shall not, like the 
knights of the olden time, storm heaven and 
earth because my wife has a lover. I am a phi- 
losopher. For a noble wife, who had made me 
happy in her love, I might perhaps feel and act 
differently. I, however, married a heartiess fool, 
■nd it would have been mad folly to risk my life 
vith a brainless fop for her sake." 



'* Speak, ooushil" cried Camilla, sprin^png 
forward, white with passion. " Speak t Do you 
not hear these insults ? " She laid her haiidfl 
upon his arm ; he muttered a few inoomprehen> 
Bible words and tried to shake them off 

'** He has heard every word," said Lord Elliot, 
scornfully ; ** but he is without doubt too polite 
to interrupt me. He will have the goodness stU! 
to listen silentiy." 

Camilla let her hands fall ; gnashing her teeth 
she turned away and seated herself upon the 
divan. Her lover and her husband stood before 
her; the one, trembling like a broken reed, 
leaned agamst the wall, the other erect and 
proudly conscious of his own worth and dignity. 

'^I said that I would not have dreamed of 
risking my life with a bndnless fop, for the sake 
of a heartless fool; but this fop was guilty of 
another crime : he was not only the betrayer of 
my wife, but he was the author of a shameful 
and most insulting letter, which you, madame, 
had the effrontery to copy and send me." 

** How do you know that he wrote this letter? " 
cried Camilla. 

" In the first place, madame, you are not even 
capable of composing such a letter. I took the 
liberty of removing the original of this letter from 
your writing-desk. Armed with this proof, I^ 
sought U beau eotmn, and demanded satifaction. 
Lieutenant Eaphengst, a former friend of this 
handsome cavalier, accompanied me. When you 
deal with such a man as the one who stands 
cowering before me, witnesses are necessary. He 
is quite capable of denying every thing, and 
changing the rdlee. The baron had left home, he 
had gone to Mecklenberg. Certainly he did not 
know tl^at I had come to Berlin to seek him, or 
he would have had the courtesy to remain and 
recdve my visit I was too impatient to await his 
return, and followed his traces, even as ardentiy 
as he has followed you, madame. I found him 
at last, in the hotel of a litUe village. Likd all 
other sentimental lovers, he longed for solitude ; 
and, not wishing to be disturbed in his sweet 
dreams, he rented the entire hotel. I was, how- 
over, bold enough to seek him — with swords and 
pistols — and gave him choice of weapons ; he was 
peaceable, and refused both sword and pistol 
I therefore took my third weapon, my trusty 
walking-stick. It was a beautiful bamboo-rod,, 
and neither broke nor split, though I beat away 
valiantly on the back of the knightiy cavalier." 

" This cannot be true. This is a lie t " cried Ca- 
milla. 

Lord Elliot raised his arm and pointed slowly 
to Kindar. ** Ask hhn, madame, if thip ia a lie.'' 
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Camilla turned, and as her eye rested upon him, 
she felt that she bad no need to ask the question. 

Eindar leaned with pale cheek and tottering 
knees against the wall. He was a living picture 
of cowardly despair and trembling terror. 

Camilla groaned aloud, and with a look of un- 
speakable aversion she turned from him to her 
husband. For the first time, she did not find him 
ugly. He was indeed imposing. His proud bear- 
ing, his noble intellect, and manly worth impressed 
her. To her he had ever been but the fond, ten- 
der, yielding lover-^now she saw before her the 
firm and angry man, and he pleased her. Eindar, 
who had been so handsome and so irresistible, was 
now hatefiil in her eyes. 

" Go on," murmured Camilla. 

" Well, I beat this man with my cane till he 
consented to fight with me. We had, however, 
played this little comedy too energetically. The 
people of the hotel heard the noise, and fearing 
some fatal result, rushed to the rescue of this 
handsome cavalier. We deferred the duel, there- 
fore, till the next day, but lo ! the next morning 
le beau cousin had fled. Without doubt he had 
forgotten our little arrangement, and his thirst to 
see yOu lured him back to Berlin. I was barbarian 
enough to follow him, and I swore to shoot him 
down like a mad dog if he did not consent to figjht. 
This comparison was doubtless somewhat insult- 
ing, and he resolved at last to fight." * 

'* Ah, he accepted the challenge ! " cried Camil- 
la, castmg a sudden glance upon Elindar ; but oh, 
how ugly, how pitiful, how repulsive did he now 
appear to her ! She closed her eyes, in order not 
to see him. 

** We rode on with our seconds and our weapons 
to the little village of Bernan, on the border of 
Saxony ; but I saw, madame, that your cavalier 
had no inclination to fight this duel Besides, I 
thought of you— of your great grief if he should 
fall, and thus deprive you of your pretty plaything 
before you had time to replace it. Tou know that 
my heart was ever soft and compassionate. I 
resolved, therefore, to be merciful to le beau 
cousin. Arrived on the ground, I proposed to 
Eindar, instead of fighting with me, to sign a pa- 
per which I had prepared, in which he implores 
my pardon and my mercy, acknowledges himself 
to be an unworthy scoundrel and liar, and solemnly 
swears that every accusation he brought against 
me in the letter you copied was a lie— declares me 
to be an irreproachable cavalier, who has been de- 
ceived and betrayed by himself and Lady Elliot. 
Baron Eindar found this somewhat strongly ex- 
pressed, and preferred to fight rather than sign it" 

" God be thanked ! " murmured Camilla. 



** Well, we were resolved to fight, and I Was 
obligmg enough to give Eindar the first shot. He 
accepted this advantage readily, and I confess he 
aimed weU. His hand trembled, and he shot too 
high, just over my head. Now it was my turn. 
I raised the pistol, and I swear to you, madame, 
my hand did not tremble. Perhaps Eindar no- 
ticed this — ^perhaps he wished to live and find a 
compensation in your love for the terrible tor- 
ments of the last few days. It suffices to say, he 
called out to me not to shoot, as he was ready to 
sign the paper confessing he was a scoundrel and 
a liar. He signed it kneeling at my feet, and beg- 
ging pardon. I then gave him permission to re- 
turn to Berlin. For myself, I drove to Sans-Souci, 
asked an audience of the king, and qbtained his 
consent to a divorce. You know, madame, that 
I have a soft and yielding nature. I never could 
refuse a wish of your heart. I therefore implored 
his majesty to allow of your immediate marriage 
with Baron Eindar." 

"Never, never, will that marriage take place ! " 
cried Camilla, springing from the divan and ga- 
zing with abhorrence upon Elindar. 

" It will take place ! " said Lord Elliot, firmly 
and imperiously; "you love him, -you betrayed 
me for his sake — ^he is a base coward, despised by 
every man, but still you will marry him. We are 
divorced, and the king commands this marriage. 
From this hour we are nothing to each other — ^you 
are the betrothed of Baron von Eindar. Allow me 
to give you this paper, which he signed to save 
his pitiful life, as a bridal present." 

He laid the paper upon the table, and bowed to 
Camilla, who was pale and terrified, and whose 
teeth chattered as if in an ague-fit. 

" Madame," said Lord Elliot, " I have the honor 
to bid you adieu. I wish you a long and happy 
wedded life ! " 

Lord Elliot left the room and passed on to the 
apartment which had been his own. Every thing 
had been removed, all the pictures taken from the 
wall but one ; only Camilla^s portrait, taken in her 
bridal dress, remained. He stood long before this 
lovely picture, and gazed steadily, as if to impress 
every lineament upon his souL He felt that in 
taking leave of this painting he was bidding adieu 
to youth, to happiness, to all the sweet illusions 
of life. 

"Farewell!" said he, aloud — "farewell, Ca- 
milla ! my bride ! the dream is over ! " 

He took a little knife from his pocket and cut 
the picture in two pieces, from the top to the bot- 
tom, then slowly descended the steps to his car- 
riage, in which his friend. Doctor Blitz awaited 
him. 
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** I am readj, doctor, and I beg you to ^ve me 
a bed in your house for the present During the 
last ten days I hare had a burning ferer/* 

While Lord Elliot was driving off, Camilla and 
k beam eoutm stood confronting each other; 
neither dared to break the fearftil silence, or eyen 
to look at each other. 

Suddenly the door opened, and General Ton Sal- 
dem, the adjutant of the king, entered the room. 
Camilla had not the strength to advance to meet 
him ; she returned his salutation by a faint incli- 
nation of the head. The general did not appear 
to see Eindar, and made no response to his pro- 
found bow. 

*' Madame," said the general, solemnly, " I come 
at the command of the king ; by his authority as 
king and judge, and as head of the church, he has 
anhulled your marriage with Lord Elliot This 
was done as a proof of his regard to Lord Elliot. 
Out of regard to your own family, he insists upon 
your immediate marriage with Baron Kindar, who 
has been dismissed from the king^s service." 

** No, no,*' cried Camilla, ** I will never marry 
him I Leave me, sii^— I will never become the 
wife of this man!" 

" It is his migesty's express command that you 
should be married without delay," said General 
Saldem ; *^ he has also commanded me to say to 
you that this scandalous intrigue, insulting to mor- 
als and good manners, should no longer be brought 
before the public. You are both, therefore, ban- 
ished from his court, from Potsdam and Berlin, 
and commanded to take refiige at your country 
seat, and lead there a solitary and quiet life. This 
is the only punishment he inflicts upon yon, and I 
have nothing more to onnounce. If agreeable to 
you, madame, we will go at once ! " 

** Where ? " cried Camilla, drawing back in ter- 
ror from the general, who opproached her. 

" In the next room, madame, a priest is waiting, 
who, at the express command of his majesty, will 
now perform the marriage ceremony." 

Camilla uttered a loud shriek and fell senseless 
bito the arms of U beau couririf who advanced tow- 
ard her at a nod fh>m the general 

When consciousness returned, the priest was 
before her and Eindar at her side. The ceremony 
was performed, and the unhappy couple left Ber- 
lin at once, never to return. The remainder of 
their lives was passed in sorrow, solitude, and self- 
eontempt 



OHAPTEB XIV. 

THS BIPARATIOir. 

Ths three days the kmg had allowed bis brothei 
to make up his mind in, were past Prince Hea> 
ry had made up his mind. OntheoKmiii^oftlis 
second day, he had sent off two couriers— one to 
the king at Sans-Souci, the other to his wife at 
Rheinsberg. He had remained in Berlin, and had 
taken possession of the splendid palaoe opposite 
the opera-house, that the king had lately built 
and fhmished for him. He had ordered his ma- 
jor<lQmo to prepare a handsome dinner, as he 
wished to open his house by entertainiag all the 
nobility of Berlin. 

The feast was to take place the third day after 
the king's interview with the prince. 

The courier who left the morning before^ carried 
a letter to Princess Wilhelmina, requesting her in 
a few cold, ceremonious words, to come to Beriin 
and preside at the proposed dinner and concert 

This invitation was to the princess a command 
she dared not resist She left Rheinsberg early 
in the morning and arrived at the palaoe an hour 
before dinner. • 

Prince Henry met his wife in the large vestibule 
leading to the front building. He advanced tow- 
ard her with a bright smile, passed her arm 
through his, and led her, pale and trembling, np 
the steps, making her observe the style of the 
building and the many convoxiences of their new 
dwellhig. He spoke cheerfully, walking slowly so 
as to give the followers of the princess, who were 
occupied with her baggage, time to collect, around 
her and witness the perfect understanding between 
her and her husband. When they had mounted 
the last step, the prince laughingly pointed to the 
two halls leading fh>m the stairway. 

*^ Here, madame, commence our separate apart- 
ments. To you belong the right, to me the left 
wing of the castie. I will pass through the hall 
to the right and lead you to the apartments 
whose mistress you will now become." 

The princess threw a timid, inquiring glance at 
him. She had been so convinced that her hus- 
band would demand a divorce, that she had al- 
lowed her thoughts to linger upon this possible 
mode of escape. Now her heart trembled within 
her. *' Perhaps," murmured she, as they passed 
through the long hall—" perhaps he will murder 
me, as the Duke of Orleans did his wife because 
she loved the Count de Guiche." She hesitated, 
therefore, as the prince opened a door and bade 
her enter. She looked anxiously around for her 
followers. 
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** Olnmot mj maids acoompanjns?" said she, 

" No, madame," said the prince, roughly. " We 
go alone." 

He drew her into the room, entered after her, 
then dosed and looked the door. 

Pr&ieess Wilhelnmia shrieked in terror, and 
drew awayf^m him. *'Why do you lock the 
door?** sidd she, trembling. *'Doyou wish to 
murder me ? ** 

The prince lauded aloud. " Ah, you wish a 
tragic end to your romance, madame," said he. 
*^ Not so, however. It will be quiet and prosaic. 
Toil will act ndther the part of a martyr nor a her- 
oine. I wish ndther to reproach nor punish you. 
I leaye that to God and your conscience. I wish 
only to arrange with you the details of our fu- 
ture life. I locked the door, as I do not wish to 
be disturbed." 

<* What are these details ? " said the princess. 

**We will speak of them hereafter, madame. 
Will you first do me the honor to read this letter 
I have just received from the king in answer to 
mine? Have the kindness to read it aloud." 

The princess recdved the letter and read : 

** Kt Deab Bbotheo — ^Tour letter has been a 
great source of consolation to me, for it assures 
me that you are again a man, and have over- 
come your grief. It is not your lot to be only a 
tender or an avenging husband. You are, be- 
fore all else, a prince and a man. Both quali- 
fications have duties forcing you to submit to 
life and to become worthy of it. There is 
still much to be done in this world by both 
of us, and a true man should not be turned 
from his path because a foolish woman places a 
few thorns beneath his pillow. Stifling his pain, 
he continues his road quietiy. I am glad this is 
also your opinion — ^that you have given up all 
thought of a public scandal and denunciation. In 
relation to the princess, I give you full power to 
make any and every arrangement you see fit. As 
to Ealkreuth, he shall receive the place you men- 
tioned. I have appointed him lieutenant-general 
of the third army corps in Prussia. He will leave 
here at once. I desire you to inform him of his 
promotion. As soon as you dismiss him, send 
him to me at Sans-Souci. You tell me you are 
about to give a feast. That pleases me right welL 
It is better to stifle your pain with bright flowers 
and gay music, than to tear out your hur and re- 
tire to a convent. May your feast be a bright 
one, and may it last forever I Frederick." 

Princess Wilhelmina, having finished the letter, 
handed it to her husband. **I see," whispered 
ihe, softly, " that you have been noble and gener- 



ous, my husband. You shower benefits upon ut 
instead of just anger." 

** I do neitiier the one nor the otiier," said the 
prince, coldly ; *' I simply wish to pass a peacefiil 
life, and above all things I would not have the 
world think me unhappy, for unhappy I am not 
nor ever mean to be." 

The princess gave a timid glance at his counte- 
nance, so at variance with his words. The last 
three days had worked such a fearful change, ffis 
cheeks were thin and pale, his brow dark and 
clouded — about his mouth were deep lines of care 
never more to be ef&ced. Princess Wilhelmina 
was deeply touched when she saw this change. 

"My husband," said she softly, raising her 
hands imploringly to him, " have pity on yourself 
— on me. Hear me before you decide. I feel 
that I have sinned heavily against you, but 
I will endeavor to expiate my sin. In look- 
ing at you and seeing how much you have 
sufi^ered, the pain that almost bursts my heart 
tells me how dear you are to me. I repent— I 
repent, my husband. I will force my heart 
to love you, and you alone. From now on, I will 
be a faithful wife ; the one aim of my life shall be 
to make you happy. Here I swear, as before Gk)d*s 
altar, that I will love and obey you as my husband 
and master. Will you accept this heart, that comes 
to you full of repentance ? Henry, will you ? " 

She held out her hand, with a bright, beanung 
glance, but he did not take it. 

" No ; it is too late," said he. " I raised you 
a temple in my heart. You have destroyed it, 
and wish now to bi|ild another with the shattered 
ruins. No, princess; that which the lightning 
has struck must remain in ashes. I could never 
believe in the stability of your building, but 
would be expecting it to fall daily. This temple 
can never be rebuilt I forgive, but can never 
more love you. We are separated before Grod 
and our own hearts. But to the world we are 
still wedded. We shall both inhabit this palace, 
but we shall seek never to meet one another. 
On grand fSte days, when etiquette demands it, 
we shall dine together, but preside at separate 
tables. And you must forgive me if I never ad- 
dress you. We are dead to one another ; and the 
dead do not speak. In the summer I shall live at 
Rheinsbiorg ; the king presented it to me on my 
marriage with you, and I thmk I have paid dearly 
enough for it to be allowed to spend my time 
there alone. You will not follow me there, but 
will remain in Berlin, or travel, as it suits you. 
Do you accept my conditions, madame ? " 

" Yes, sir," said the princess, proudly. " I ac- 
cept them. We will live Uke two galley-slavey 
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bound together in chains, withont one thon^t 
or feeling in unison. Ton have devised a seyere 
puniahment for me, my prince. My only fear ia 
that I am not the only yictim — that yon alao suf- 
fer ?»» 

** I told yon before, that I wished to punish no 
one. All I seek is a little reet— a little peace, 
and your presence in this palace cannot endanger 
that, for you, madame, have not only annihilated 
my love for you, but also the remembrance of it 
And now, as you have aooqited my conditions for 
our ftiture life, I have nothing more to say than 
farewell, until death I Farewell, madame; may 
your life be a happy one I " 

*' Farewell, prince ! ** murmured Wilhelmina, in 
a voice choked with tears. " Farewell I and may 
God teach your heart to pity and forgive I " 

I 

** You will now have the kindness, madame, to 
arrange your toilet, then to follow me with your 
court to the great reception-room. We give 
to-day a splendid dinner. At this fiU we will 
take an eternal adieu of the past. It will be the 
last time we dme together. Farewell, madame; 
I awidt you." 

He bowed profoundly, then moved to the door. 
The princess gazed after him breathlessly, and 
the tears that had long stood in her eyes now 
rolled slowly down her cheeks. 

When the prince had reached the threshold, 
she started forward, crying in a piteous vdce : 

"Henry! oh, Henry I" 

The prince did not turn, but opened the door 
and passed out of the room. 

fifteen minutes lat«r, a gay crowd was as- 
sembled in the reception-room. The prince re- 
ceived his guests in his usual gay, cordial manner. 
But the princess was different She was more quiet 
and formal than usiial Her eyes did not i^rkle ; 
her cheeks were pale in spite of her rouge ; her 
voice was low and tremulous, and the smile she 
called to her lip was hard and forced. A still 
more remarkable change had taken place in 
Count Kalkreuth's appearance. He who gener- 
ally sparkled with gayety and wit, whose merry 
jests had been the delight of the court — ^he who 
had been the very shadow of the princess, her 
most devoted cavalier— stood now pale and 
speechless at a wmdow, gazing sadly at the 
prince, who was laughing and talking with his 
guests, and who had passed him repeatedly with- 
out tupiing his head. The courtiers, however, 
saw only, the outward signs of that agony that 
had almost distracted the count in the last four 
days. 

For four days, since thdr last meeting in the 
garden of Rheinsberg, the prince had not spoken 



to hfan. It was in yah he had written vA ha- 
plored an audience. The prinoe retumed Us 
letters unopened. In vain that at ahnost every 
hour during these four wretched days he. had had 
himself announced to the prince. Prince Henry 
would not receive him. And still he fdt the in- 
evitable necessity of having an explanation iriih 
the prince. His heart craved it as the dying man 
craves the last consolations of religion. TUs 
friendship for the prince, notwithstanding he had 
betrayed and wounded it, was, and had always 
been to him a sort of religion ; he had sinned 
agafaist it in the folly of his passion, but he had 
now come to his senses, and he repented his guilt 
bitterly. Not a thought of the princess Hngered 
in his heart; it was the prince he yearned after; 
he must speak to him ; he must be forgiven by 
him. His love for him was greater than ever. 
Now that he had turned from him, he knew how 
much he had lost He had not yet given up the 
hope of an interview; for this alone had he 
come to the dinner. But whenerer he endeavored 
to approach the prince, he had turned from lum 
and entered into earnest conversation with some 
bystanders. 

Now the prince stood alone at a window ; now 
or never must the count succeed in speaking 
to him. Passing through the room hastily, he 
stood before Prince Henry 

"My prince,*' murmured the count, softly, 
"have pity on me. I entreat you to listen to 
me for fifteen minutes I " 

The prince fixed his piercing eyes upon the 
count^s pale, a^tated countenance, but did not 
speak. Then passing proudly before him, he 
advanced to meet Prince Frederick William, who 
had just arrived. 

The doors of the dinhig-saloon were now thrown 
open, and the guests approached the richly-cov- 
ered table, at one end of which sat the prince and 
his wife. Not far fr(Hn them was Count Eal- 
kreuth. For more than two hours he had borne 
the agony of being near the prince without being 
addressed by him. For two hours he had stood 
the inquiring, malicious smiles and glances of the 
courtiers, who were looking on with delight at his 
humiliatioD. 

His martyrdom was almost over. Dinner was 
finished, and all awaited a sign from the princely 
couple to rise from the table. Prince Henry aroee^ 
glass in hand, and said, in a loud voice: 

"And now, my guests, I have pleasant news for 
you ; as you are all friends of Count Kalkreuth, 
what is good news to him will be to you idsa 
His miyesty has appointed him lieutenant-genend 
of Prince Frederick William's army corps hi 
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PnissiA. The king, knowing my true friendship 
for him, granted me the privil^^e of announcing 
lus promotion. I am sorry to say that through it 
we lose him, for his majesty desires him, as soon 
as we leave the table, to hasten to Sans-Souci to 
receive his commission. And now, gentlemen, fill 
your glasses, we wiU drink to the lieutenant-gen- 
eral^s wel&re." 

All arose to drink the toast except Count Elal- 
kreuth. ESs head was bent ahnost upon his breast, 
as if he were ashamed to show his pale, agitated 
countenance. He would have given all he pos- 
sessed to have flown from the haU. Princess Wil- 
hehnina sat opposite, she had not yet looked at 
him, but she now threw him a glance full of in- 
expressible pity, and raised her glass hastily to her 
lips. It was not ^nne, but her own tears that she 
drank. 

The prince now led the princess to the recep- 
tion-room. He stood beside her when Ealkreuth 
approached. The guests were grouped about the 
room, every eye was fixed eagerly upon this trio. 

Count Ealkreuth was still pale and unmanned ; 
with tottering, trembling steps he advanced tow- 
ard the princely couple. 

The prince turned laughingly to his guests, say- 
ing : " See the strange effect of joy. It has trans- 
formed our gay and witty count. He is stem and 
solemn as if, instead of an honor, he had received 
a degradation." 

No voice answered the prince. Finally, in midst 
of deep silence, the count said : 

** I come to take leave of your royal highness 
before going to that exile which his msgesty has 
kindly chosen for me. For, although it is promo- 
tion, you must permit me to reiterate that it is 
also banishment, for at Eonigsberg I shall not see 
ray prince. But I shall carry your picture in my 
heart— there it shall forever dwell." 

** We will not make our parting more hard by 
sweet words," said Prince Henry, emphasizing the 
last words. ** Bid adieu to my wife, kiss her hand, 
and then God be with you I " 

The princess, muttering a few incomprehensible 
words, gave him her hand, white and colorless as 
that of a corpse. Count Ealkreuth touched his 
lips to it, and they were so cold that the princess 
shuddered as if she had been embraced by death 
itself. 

It was their last meeting I — a cold, formal fare* 
well for life. The count now turned to the prince, 
who gave him his hand smilingly. 

*' Farewell, count," said he. Stooping to em- 
brace him, he whispered in his ear : ** You once 
saved my life, we axe now quits, for you have 
gaurdered my heart. Farewell ! " 



He turned from him. The count, no longer able 
to suppress his tears, covered his face with his 
hands and tottered from the room. * 

A few hours later he stood in the king's ante 
chamber at Sans-SoucL' He had just been an 
nounced. He waited long — no one came to con* 
duct him to the king ; every door remained dosed, 
every thing around him was dull and deserted. It 
was dark; the sharp April wind was beating 
against the window and howling through the chim- 
ney. The count's conscience was busy at work in 
this gloomy chamber.^ He could endure it no 
longer, and was preparing to leave, when the door 
was opened, and an adjutant entered to conduct 
him to the king's apartments. 

The king was in his sitting-room. As Count 
Ealkreuth entered, he laid aside the book he had 
been reading, and rose. In a stem, imperious 
manner he advanced to meet him. 

** As my brother desired it,- 1 have appointed 
you lieutenant-general of the third army corps," 
said he, harshly. " You leave at once for Eonigs- 
berg — ^you know your duties. Go, and endeavor 
to fulfil them." 

"Sire!" said the count, softly. 

" Go ! not another word ! " 

Count Ealkreuth, almost imable to make the 
military salute, left the room, stifling his anger. 

The king looked after him thoughtfully, ** Poor 
Henry I " murmured he, softly, ** had you also to 
receive the Judas-kiss from a friend ? Poor broth- 
er ! you were so happy — ^why did cruel fate disen- 
chant you ? There is much in being happy in 
your own estimation — ^there is npoQ. the earth no 
other sort of happiness ; and whether true or false, 
the peace it brings is alike. I, I am so poor that 
I no longer believe in the one or the other. And 
still men envy me I Envy a poor, disenchanted, 
solitary man— envy hiin because he wears a crown t 
What sort of an existence have I ? My life is full 
of work, full of sorrow, nothing else I I work for 
my subjects ; they do not thank me, and will greet 
and welcome my successor some day, be he ever 
so mean and contemptible, as they once greeted 
and welcomed me. The love of a people for their 
king is a love full of egotism and self-interest. 
Who has ever loved me otherwise than selfishly ? 
I met my friends with an open heart — when with 
them I forgot that I was a king, but they never 
forgot it ; not one, not a single one loved in me 
the man. The foolish populace call me a hero, 
and speak of the laurels that crown my brow, but 
of the thorns they have woven in it they know 
nothing. Would I need have no more to do with 
men, for they have poor, slavish soqls I They dfr 
oeive themselves — they all deceive me." 
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As the king ceased speaking, he felt his foot 
touched. Somewhat startled, he looked down. 
His greyhound Diana was lying at his feet, gazing 
at him with her laige, intelligent eyes. A soft 
smile crossed Frederick's countenance. Stooping 
to caress her, he said : 

** You come to remind me that there is still love 
and truth upon the earth, but one must not be 
silly enough to look for it among men. Come 
here, Diana, my little companion ; I was wrong to 
call myself solitary, for are you not here ? and 
then have I not my flute ? Is she not a loving. 



trustworthy friend, to whom every thing can b« 
ponfided ? You iwo shall be my sole companiona 
this evening.'* 

Raising his flute, he commenced to play softly, 
walking up and down his room. Diana followed 
him slowly, listening in seeming devotion to the 
long, wailing tones of her rival. 

Sad and wonderful to hear was the music of 
this solitary king ; like broken, dying sighs and 
sobs were its tones ; and the howling wind, rushing 
in through the window, added its mournful wail to 
Frederick the Great's song of woe. 



NOTB S. 



(Paab 80.) 

ODE TO COUNT BBITHL. 

IfueripUon.'-*^ It is not necessary to make ourselves 
uneasy abont the fbtnre.^' 

** High Destiny^s nnhappy slave, 
Absolute lord of a too indolent king, 
Oppressed with work whose care importunes himr— 
Br&hl, leave the useless perpleidties of grandeur. 

In the boeom of thine opulence 

I see the God of the wearied ones, 

And in thy magniflcenoe 

Repose makes thy nights. 

** Descend fh>m this palace, whose haughty dome 
Towering o^er Saxony, rises to the skies ; 
In which thy fearftil mind confines the tempest, 
Which agitates at the court, a nation of enviers, 

Look at this l^aglle grandeur, 

And cease at last to admire 

The pompous shining of a city 

Where all feign to adore thee. 

** Know that Portone is light and inconstant; 
A deceiver who delights in cruel reverses ; 
She is seen to abuse the wise man, the vulgar 
Insolently playing with all this weak universe. 

To-day it is on my head 

That she lets her fevors fiUl, 

By to-morrow she will be prepared 

To carry them elsewhere. 

** Does she fix on me her wayward fickleness, 
My heart will be gratcftil for the good she does me; 
Docs she wish to show elsewhere her benevolence, 
I give her back her gifts without pain— without regret 

Tilled with strongest virtue, 

I will espouse Poverty, 

If for dower she brings me 

Honor and probity.^ 

(Pack 179.) 

* Adieu, D^Argens ! In this picture 
Thou wilt see the cause of my death ; 
At least, do not think, a nothing in the vault. 
That I aspire to'apotheosis. 



All that friendship by these lines proposes 

Is only this much, that here the celestial torch 

May clear thy days while I repose. 

And each time when the Spring appears anew 

And firom her abundant breast offers thee the flowers 

there enclosed. 
That thou with a bouquet of myrtle and rose 
Wilt deign to decorate my tomb.*^ 

(Paob 22Ci) 

** Under a most happy omen. 
The goddess of love 
Wished that a now sacrifice 
Should consecrate to her our bright days. 
Already the fieigots are lighted, 
The altar glows, the incense fumes, 
The victim is adorned— 
By love itself it is consumed, 
The mystery accomplished.^* 

(PA6B 226.) 

** It Is thine, swan of the Saxons, 
To draw the seoret firom the miser Nature ; 
To soften with thy songs the hard 
And detestable sounds of a barBarous t<»ignew** 

(Pa6x 265.) 

*^ This is not a sparrow 
Kept in this cage. 
It is one of those birds 
Who sing in storms. 
Open, friend of the wise, 
Break iron and bolts, 
The songs in your woods 
Shall fly back to you.** 

(PiTOs 266.) 

** The nighthigale sings, and this is the reason 
That he is taken to sing in a prison. 
See now the sparrow, who does so much evil, 
Plays with life without fear of cages. 
See in this portrait, 
Which shows the eftect 
Of the good Inok of rogues, and the misfortoBO of 
Boges.** 
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